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TO EXCHANGE PAPERS. 

As a great majotity of Ihe papers wiih which tre 
exchange an of liltle benelit lo n?, we shall expect 
»11 those that wish to conlinue to receive this periocii. 
cal, will give a favoiable notice of it under their edl- 
IobbI head, and one insertion in their advertising 
colnmne of its prospectus, which will be found on Ihi 
last page nf (his number, and send such papers to ou 
office marked and done up outside so as to catch Ihi 
eye at once. All journals nol requested lo continni 
the etchnnsje may then atop their paper, although 
they will be sent the Agriculluriitt monthly, ' " 
they receive a nuniber for January, 18J6 
reason for our making this request is, that we hare 
not time lo look over the greater part of the papers 
sent us ; we wish, therefore, to save them the trouble 
of enveloping them for us. We are greatly obliged 
by the kinil notices of the press, and solicit a contin- 
uation of them, and shall be happy to reciprocate 
tbeir favors in any way in our power. Any single 
article which may appear in Iheir journals likely to 
interest us personally, or benefit the cause of agricul- 
tare, they will greatly obliee us by sending it to this 
irfQce conspicuously marked and done up outside. 

All eJitors, when ^recable to them, will pleaw 
•M as agents for us, taking the commissions alloweJ 
by the prospectus. In so doing a mutual benelit will 
be conferred. Our paper has scarcely yet been heanl 
of in many parts of the country, and we shall be 
under many obligations to oiir cotemporaries if ihey 
will aitf in making it more widely known. This can 
easily be done by a lillle effort; and as il is a work 
of great utility lo Ihe farmer, and does not come in 
competition with the newspaper press, we trusl they 
will extend to ns tbeir generous ud. 



TO THE FRIENDS OF AGRICULTURE. 

With this number commences the Fourth Volumt 
of our journal, and in agun appearing before you, 
we trual we shall have youi reoewed exertion in its 
behalf. Nearly all the contributora to this periodi- 
cal are practical agriculturists, and speak of such 
things only as they are in the daily habit of perfoim- 
ing; while others are known and esteemed for their 
advances in those sciences which directly benelit the 
farmer, and add to his power of production. The 
monthly perusal of such a work as this by the agn- 
ciillural class, is not only of incalculable benefit to 
each member of it individually, bnt to ihe country al 
lar^c. All, therefore, who exert themselves in ihe 
spread of this p.iper are doing a public sood, and in 
making it more genernlly known, will be conscious 
of having performed a highly merilorious act, There 
UK thousands of farmers throughout the country who 
do not yelsee an Rgricultunil periodical. Let every per- 
son, then, whose eye may rest npon this page, make 
unceasing efforts to bring one to their notice, and in- 
duce them at least to read, if they will not suWribe — 
trusting that they will ultimately be convinced of 

' ■ is for their true interests. 

lus far we hive scarcely publishad a word of lb* 
many highly flattering thingssaidofthJB periodical; we 
chose to let it lake its own silent couree, and find 
such favor with a discerning public as It best migliL 
Three handsome bound volumes are now given to 
Ihe world by which lo judge of it, and:oti Iheee, ons 
of the most distinguished practical farmers of the 
SoiUh thus writes us : " Permit me lo sny, without in- 
lending anything like llaltery, that I regard the Amer- 
ican i^iculturist as standing AT THE HEAD of out 
agricultural journals i and it hM been so well n»- 
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tained, that there has appeared to be no necessity for 
me to contribute a line to its pages." Anottier from 
the North says : " I am greatly indebted to your paper 
for the many practical details found therein. Its 
highly valuable and useful articles have directly bene- 
fited me many a dollar, and I monthly con its pages 
with as much eagerness and pleasure, as a young 
lady does the last new romance fresh from the pen 
of the most popular novelist." 

We have rcfcommenced the Ladies' and Boys' De- 
partments! which are rather novel features in an agri-, 
cultural journal. To the former we have promises of 
assistance from some of the most distinguished female 
writers of the day — those who are no less celebrated 
for their excellent knowledge of housewifery, nracti- 
cal good sense, shrewdness of remark, than nappy 
manner of conveying instruction. We solicit contri- 
butions from others, and let them come from the 
SouUi as well as the North. We shall consider our- 
selves quite unfortunate if the ladies do not ably sus- 
tain the department which we have exclusively 
accorded them as their own. 

The engravings of the present volume will be con- 
tinued as now begun, and will embrace more utility, 
originality, variety, and elegance, than has yet been 
presented to the public in any similar journal ; and 
the matter, we humbly think, will be found equal to 
the embellishments. We b^n the year with a very 
promising subscription list, which it shall not be our 
fault if it do not prove the largest in the Union — we 
at least mean to deserve such. Travelling agents 
will do well to give this work a preference ; it is very 
popular where Known, and in addition to it they can 
be furnished with other agricultural publications with 
irhich they cannot fail to be successful. 

A TRIP ON LONG ISLAND.— NO. 1. 

It was a warm bright morning, early in the delight- 
ul month of October, that we took a seat with our 
)riend Mr. Cadmus, in the rail-road car at Brooklyn, 
bound on a little excursion up Lon^ Island — a singu- 
lar tract of country, embracing considerable variety of 
soil and scenery, and making a ramble over its sea-girt 
hills and plains one of no nttle interest and variety. 

We started at a rapid pace, and within 30 minutes, 
or so, were in .the pleasant village of Jamaica, and 
then shortly whirling over the wide naked plains of 
Hempstead; which remind us more than any other 
spot we know of in the United States, of Hounslow 
Heath, in England, the celebrated scene of many a 
highwayman's exploits in the last century. From 
thence we passed quickly into the pine woods and 
shrub-oaks of Huntington — a surprisingly wild place, 
when we consider its contiguity to this great city — and 
at the end of an honr ana a half from Brooklyn, we 
brought up at Deer Park station, about 40 miles from 
New Yorlc. Here a grey nag, harnessed to a light 
waeon, was in waiting to take us to Mr. Cadmus's 
residence, six miles beyond; and then the way he 
commenced spinning its wheels through the shrubby 
forest, over the delightful, dry, hard, gravelly roads, 
ivas scarcely Infeiior to that of the never-tiring iron 
%0T8c with his long nimbline train, which we had 
fust left, to pursue hiB onward, fiery vray, at nearly a 
right angle to our own. And why should he not, 
seeing '^ was of the famous Engineer breed ? Of 
the same blood as the renowned Lady Suffolk, who 



has trotted her mile in 2 minutes and 46 seconds — a 
pace which it would puzzle many a clever honse to 
run in the same space of time. 

Mr. Cadmus's farm is pleasantly situated almost in 
the village of Comae. It contains 150 acres, nearly 
equally divided between arable and woodland. The 
surface is prettily undulating ; the soil of a liffht loam, 
alternated with some clay and white graveL Mr. Cad- 
mus has done much for this spot in the way of fer 
tilizing the soil, draining his m^ows, and setting out 
upward of 4,000 of the best varieties of fruit trees, 
which we found growing remarkably well. He 
raised a fine crop of com here, this season, with a 
slight manuring; the hay also and other things turned 
out quite well. He thinks he has discovered a marl 
bed on this farm, as the specimen he has taken from 
it effci vesces in vinegar. It it proves such on analvsist 
it will be the first we have heard of as having been 
found on the Island. 

Farm of Mr. CaUh Smith. — ^This is a short dis- 
tance from that of Mr. Cadmus, and is delightfully 
situated on the middle turnpike road, running through 
the whole length and near the centre of the Island. 
It contains 1,500 acres, 300 of which is under culti- 
vation, and 1200 in woodland. That so large a por- 
tion of a farm should be left iq wood, or what is 
termed " sprouts," may seem singular to many of our 
readers ; but they must recollect that such land is of 
so light a soil, that there is no particular advanta^ at 
present, in cultivating it, they therefore leave it to 
grow up ill wood, which, before coal became so cheap, 
was an excellent crop. It is cut clean over every 1 5 or 
20 years, and yields 10 to 15 cords of fine hard wood 
per acre, worth formerly $2.00 to $2.50 per cord, 
standing. At the ordinary value of land tms was a 
fair interest upon it ; but since wood has fallen of 
late years, it has somewhat reduced the price of these 
lands, or rather, perhaps, they have not iiee;i in the 
same ratio as those of a richer soil, and more suscep- 
tible of a profitable rotation of the ordinary farm 
crops. 

The 300 acres which Mr. Smith has under culti- 
vation, is of a good quality of land — some of it very 
superior. It is divioed into convenient fields, well- 
fenced, and kept in the very nicest order. His crops 
are heavy ; corn generally 40 to 50 bushels per acre, 
and other things in proportion, which is a irood 
yield for Long island. The stock consists of a nock 
of fine sheep ; the polled breed of cattle ; and large, 
thrifty white pigs. The buildings are all excellent 
and commodious, and there is an air of thrift, neat- 
ness, and good order pervading the whole premises 
which cannot be too highly commended. Indeed, we 
think Mr. Smith one of ue best farmers of our ac- 
quaintance. He has been making some experiments 
with manures the past season, which he intends fol- 
lowing up more particularly hereafter, the effects of 
which we hope to be able to record in our journal 
Sheepare unquestionably his best stock, and were the 
farm ours, we should stock it heavily with Merinos, 
plow only when the fields were well enriched by 
them, and then merely sufficient land to raise the 
roots and grain necessary for the actual consumptioft 
of the people and stock on the farm. The pMucts 
to be sold with this system would he wool princi- 
pally, with now and then a mutton and a heel 
under this system, the labor bills would be compa- 
ratively small, and there would be no manure to par- 
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rbase, save a few tons of plaster for the cIoyer» and 
0ome ashes for a top dressing to the grass lands. 
We are persuaded that fine woolled and mutton sheep 
are the hest crops for all light soils, even with a pros> 
pect of these products falling 25 per cent, below 
present prices, so long as grain and hay remain as 
K)W as they now are. We are not sure, either, that 
the woodlands would not pay better than they now 
do, turned into sheep pastures. We recommend at 
least the trial of a few acres of such by underbushing 
them, and cutting out all the small wood, leaving 
cood timber trees only; then sowing orchard grass 
(which grows well in the shade), red-top, and cio- 
rer ; spread two or three bushels of plai^ter on this 
to the acre, let it get well set, then turn sheep upon 
it The growth of the timber under these circum- 
stances we think would be worth half as much as 
the whole of the wood, aa the land now stands ; and 
the pasture, if we are not too sanguine, would turn 
oat from $2 to $3 worth of mutton and sheep per 
acre every season, which would more than double 
the present income — at least from the better quality 
oi this kind of land, and in addition be constantly 
enriching it These are important considerations 
to the Long Island farmers, and we hope they will 
give the matter here recommended a fair trial. We 
shall probably have more to say on these matters 
hereafter. 

Farm of Mr. Edward Henry Smith. — This farm 
embraces about 400 acres, and is situated in Smith- 
town, on Ninisequague Neck, about seven miles from 
Coir.ac, up the Sound. It is naturally a very fertile 
tract of land, a considerable portion of it being a rich 
nlluviai. Mr. S. has his farm under a high state of 
cultivation, and it produces good crops. Nor does 
he trust to the natural fertility of the soil for all this. 
lie keeps a large stock to eat up his produce, and 
make manure, which he can the more easily do in 
consequence of having quite a tract of salt meadow 
in front of the upland, which is annually mowed, 
and the hay fed out principally to the younger animals. 
ft is a good kind of stock hay, and all animals are 
very greedy for it as a change, and thrive well upon 
such fodder. Lai^e quantities of sea-weed are ga- 
thered here, of which composts are made ; it is also 
used to litter the barn-yard. In addiuon to this, there 
are thick beds of oyster shells deposited by the In- 
dians on different points of the farm, which Mr. S. 
has not yet disturbed. He thinks they will be valu- 
able sources of manure, and intends hereafter to avail 
himself of them. 

The dwelUng-house is a fine old building, with 
gambrel-roof and dormar- windows, and is handsomely 
situated in an open park near the bay. The farm- 
raildings are extremely comfortable and well-arjaneed, 
with long rows of excellent sheds, and ample subdi- 
vided yards, thus enabling Mr. 8. to keep his young 
and old stock separate. We took a sketch of these 
buildings, and shall have it engraved for our paper 
hereafter. 

Stock. — ^We found here some excellent iiorses, 
very fast trotters, of the Engineer, Mambrino, and 
Messenger stock ; Durham cattle, and crosses of the 
same, together with an ox of such extraordinary di- 
mensions, that we think he would even astonish a Ken- 
tuckian, though fresh from the excavation of a huge 
mastodon. We should judge him 6| feet high over 
4ie withers. 13 feet long from the tip of his nose to 



the end of his nimp» and of a girth probably of 10| 
feet ; and the joke of the matter is, he is still a youth 
and not done growing. The swine we noticed were 
nearly all Berkshirc.<%, or crosses of a Chinese boar 
lately imported. The former are much the hand- 
somest animals, though the latter are equally, if not 
more thrifty. Our great objection to all the pure Chi- 
nese we have lately seen, is, they are hollow-backed, 
and have too much belly. The China ships bring 
more or less of these animals into this port every 
year, and to such of our friends as have made inqui- 
ries jfor them, we can say, that any of those we have 
seen are not worth their possessing. They are not to 
be compared in point of form to the improved Chinas 
we formerly bred at fiuffala 

On this farm we found laise orchards, which, in- 
deed, are very general on all farms on Long Island. 
The apples are principally fed to the stock. As an 
evidence of the great durability of locust and cedar, 
Mr. S. showed us two posts of each of these kinds of 
wood, which were planted in 1725, 119 years ago. 
The former is still sound, the latter rotted off near 
the ground, but sound elsewhere. 

At Mr. Joel L. G. Smith's, 3 miles above, we found 
an excellent farm ; but we had only time to stop and 
examine a superb pair of Durham oxen whicn he 
was fatting, and Youne Mambrino, a splendid road- 
ster stallion of a blood bay, about 16 hands high, 
very fast, and possessing a fine action. 

We had now TOt rairiy embarked among the 
Messrs. Smiths, of whom they jocosely say there 
are two tribes on Long Island — the Bulls, and the 
Tangiere. The latter take their name from a former 
governor of the island of Tangier, who crossed the 
Atlantic and settled here many years aco. The an- 
cestor of the former came direct from England, and 
settled in this country when it was possessed by the 
Indians. Wishine to purchase some land of the ab- 
origines for a settlement, the chiefs of the tribe hold- 
ing dominion here, assembled in council, and Informed 
Mr. S., that for certain aiticles of merchandise, he 
might have as much land as he could ride round on 
a bull from sun to sun, thinking that they had thua 
insured themselves an excellent baigain. He took 
them at their word, and one bright summer morning, 
saddled and bridled a beast which he knew to be do- 
cile, of great speed and endurance, and away he 
strode, by the time the sun had gone down he had 
accomplished 40 miles, encircling the whole of 
Smith-town, one of the finest and most fertile por- 
tions of Long Island, and just 10 miles square. The 
Indians immediately gave him a deed of it, and with 
it added the patronymic of the Bull Smith— «nd 
hence the local name. But Bulls or Tangiers, we 
found them an excellent set of fellows, and right 
sorry were we that our time was so limited among 
them. Riding bulls, however, waa more fashionable 
in those days than now ; for according to tradition, 
many a handsome young bride, not only on Long 
Island, but in Massachusetts and elsewhere, rode 
home with her husband after marriage on the 
broad cushioned back of a stately bull. Passing a 
holiday on the farm of an uncle of ours, when a* mad 
cap school-boy, we too once essayed a bull-ride; but 
as it would be a long story to tell, and has little tO'dD 
with farming, and moreover, did not turn out quite 
as fortunately as the renowned Smith's^ we shall fyr- 
bear relating it in these page» 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 
Professor McCay, of the Universrty of Geoi^ia, in 
« well-considered article in the Merchants* Klaga- 
zine, thus sams up the |iTobabie prodaction of Cotton 
(or the past yea)*, and its probable consumption for 
the year to come. 

United Stales Crop, ^ - - 
English Impart from India, - 
Engiish Import from oAer pi 



^,460,000 
150,000 
140,0^ 



Total Supply, 2,750,000 



Wants of the United Slates^ .... 870,000 
France from the U. Stales, 420,000 
the Contioenifsem '< 180,000 

offin^d, . - • 1,480,000 

2,450i000 



«( 



« 
•« 



Excess of Supply » 300,000 

Mr. McCay aaticipates that this additional bartben 
will be felt yery severely. We must confess that 
we think so too. Since he wrote his article, cotton 
has fallen considerably, and is at this moment accord- 
ing to quality, from I to f d. per pound lower than 
ever before known in England, and full i to I of a 
cent in onr own country. 

If oar planters go on increasing their production, 
cotton will soon not be worth over 2 to 5 cents per 
lb., according to quality, on the plantation. At this 
price no man can live by it Wnat is the remedy ? 
Sim pi J, raise less of this and more of other products. 
Here IS one thing for example. We believe that a 
pound of fine Merino wool may be raised in that 
part of the south suitable for keeping sheep, as 
cheaply as 3 pounds of cotton can be grown. The 
former would be worth 40 cents on the plantation at 
the lowest, the latter not to exceed 12 cents, which 
makes a diflerence in favor of wool-growing of more 
than 300 per cent. 

But we hear the planters say, well, when we 
cet to raising wool, the price of that must fall too. 
Suppose it does ? It will still be a profitable busi- 
ness, even at 20 cents per pound ; for sheep will 
enrich your lands, and fit them for other eood crops, 
while cotton impoverishes them. Yet so long as we 
import wool (which we still continue to do), there is 
little prospect of its becoming lower ; and when we 
nave supplied ourselves, we can then look abroad 
for a market Great Britain alone imports nearly, if 
not quite, 50,000,000 lbs. annually, and France a 
considerable quantity. Here, then, is a chance of a 
market for a lone time; for we only raise now 
about thiee-fifths of what Great Britain alone imports, 
and it would be years before we oould reach the pro- 
duction of 50 millions. In the mean while it must 
be recollected that our own consumption will be la- 
pidlj on the increase. Space forbids our pursuing this 
subiect any further in this No., but we intend to revert 
to the general subject of growing wool in our next 

Gkhcsal AoEircr.— Mr. A. Sherman is appointed 
.a general agent for the American Agriculturist, and is 
authorized to take subscriptions ai^d appoint sub- 
agents in any part of the United States. We recom- 
mend him to the attention of our friends wherever 
he may go, and hope they will give him such assist- 
ance w% will forward the ol^ of his exertioaii 



Sale of the ijlte Mb. Grove's Sazon Flocks.— 
We understand that the sale of these superior ana 
thorough bred Saxon sheep, particularly at Medina, 
Ohio, went off very spiritedly, and that the animiDs 

f;enerally brought fair prices. The bucks were moait- 
y taken at from $10 to $50 each; the ewes from 
$5 to $30. A few, as choice as any sold, still re 
main on hand, which can be had at moderate prices 
by application to S. A. Cook, Esq. of Buskirk's 
Bridge, N. Y. This is precious blood, and of un- 
doubted pedigree, and those wishing superior Saxons, 
would do well to apply before it is too late. 

HuxLiKO Tkdian Corn. — ^It is said that the medl 
ground from Indian corn hulled, makes a much nicer 
article, and is greatly preferred not only in our counter 
but in England, to mat usually sent thither ground 
unhulled. The process of hulling com, as practise 
among the Frencn in Louisiana, is slow and expen- 
nve. Not long since we were informed that the 
same machine which is used for making pearl barley 
and split peas, with a slight modification, had been 
effectually used for huUinr corn. Can any of our 
readers inform us as to this ? If it be a fact, we 
should be highly gratified to receive a description and 
drawing of tne machine. Anything that can be done 
to promote the sale of cohi, or com meal, in England, 
would confer a great benefit on our western states, 
this being one of their chief products. 

Mr. Parsons in Europe. — Samuel B. Parsons, Esq., 
of the extensive nursery establishment of Parsons & 
Co., at Flushing, Long Island, sailed for Havre last 
month, in the packet-saip Aigo. He will be absent 
nearly a jear, and visit France, Italy, Geraiany, and 
13reat Britain. He will pay particular attention to 
horticultural subjects while abroad, and we shaU 
hope to hear from him occasionally while absent 
Mr. Robert Parsons, of the same firm, returned from 
his European toor last October. 

Mr. Newbould in Europe. — ^Thomas H. New- 
bould, Esq., one of the most extensive farmera and 
stock-breeders of Livingston County, recently sailed 
for France, ^ith the view of making quite an Euro- 
pean tour. He will devote much of his time while 
absent to the improved systems of airriculture and 
fine stock abroad. It affoids us great pleasure to no- 
tice such chanfes in regard to the views of gentlemen 
now crossing the Atlantic, and we cannot but hope 
that we shall have an opportunity of making such 
records often hereafter. 

The American Herb Booc.— We beg gentlemen 
to recollect that we are not the proposers, and have 
nothing to do with getting up this work ; it is, conse- 
quently, very unfair in them to tax us with HEAV IT 
POSTAGE on long pedigrees, the record of which /Asy 
alone are interested in. It is a pitiful way of boring 
us and picking our pockets to boot By referring to 
page 154 of our last volume, they will see the terms 
proposed for inserting pedigrees. It will be a labori 
ous and ungrateful task to whoever undertakes it; 
and it was expressly premised, that postage at least 
should be prepaid on all communications. In other 
matters in which we have no earthly concern, we an 
often most unceremoniously taxed. If those people 
who do this, had the smallest sense of justice or pio- 
prietyt thi^ would pay their own post^fea. 
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FARMERS^ CLUBS. 

The farmers of every neighborhood should form 
themselves into a club, and meet once a \Yeek during 
the winter for the purpose of discussing such thines 
as tend to tiieir ntutual improvemeift It is astonish- 
ing what an amount of knowledge they may thus ob- 
tain, and liow greatly their interests will be forward- 
ed. These meeting may be held at some central 
building in the neighborhood, such as the school- 
house, court-house, or a respectable tavern. But the 
best place, in our opinion, lor a club meeting, is at 
the farmei^4>wn homes; where they should M held 
alternately till the whole neighborhood is gone 
over, and then commence anew ; and so keep on in 
regular roclline. It would be well to have these m^^et- 
ings once a week ii) the winter, and once a month in 
the more busy season of the year. Cleigymen, Phy- 
acians. Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, and indeed 
nearly every other profession associate for mutual 
improvement, and the furtherance of their own 
interests; then why should not the farmers? — the 
most numerous and worthy class by far in every na- 
tion, and without whom the world would soon come 
to an end. Unite, then, for mutual benefit and in- 
struction in every hamlet and neighborhood-^no mat- 
ter how few your numbers — ^form yourselves into 
clubs. We know of nothing so well calculated to 
instraot yon, and raise you to that rank which your 
radhriduai worth and importance as a class' en- 
title you to aasome. Be you the rulers as well as 
&e wofkeis of the land ; and allow no other class 
whatever in this great republic to take precedence over 
you, whether in the scientific or practical knowledge 
of your profession. 

Nsw Yo&K Farmers* Clur. — At the meeting, De- 
eember 14th, Mr. Wakeman presented some mummy 
wheat received by Wm. H. Maxwell from Egypt ft 
was distributed among the members for experiments 
in sowing another year. Some conversation took 
place on Uie diseases of animals, but nothing partic- 
nlarly new was elicited. The application of sea- 
weed was discussed and an analysis of some soils 
was read. Dr. Field exhibited his beautiful cattle 
dog, which will drive either cattle or sheep. 

Number of AnimaU annuaUy Slaughtered in this 
Ciiyt and princtpaily comumed by iU inhabitants,^^ 
According to a committee of three butchers, there are 
60,006 beeves, avemge weicht 650 lbs. each, making 
32,500,000 lbs. ; 150,000 sheep and lambs, weight 
about 11,000,000 lbs.; 200,000 swine, weight 150 
iba. each, making 30,000,000 lbs. ; calves were widely 
estimated at from 10,000 to 25,000. We do not see 
aDyaecomtof fish and poultiy, of both of which 
there It a great consttmption. 

Amruai* MnETuro or tiub Nbw York State 
|uGfaicui4Ti7RAL SOCIETY. — This will take place in 
Albany about the middle of this month, and continue 
•evcmi di^ra. For the paiticulars of the programme 
•f this, see our kut volume, page 345. It will be a 
most interesting and important meeting, and we hope 
it will be well attended oy all the friends of agrieul- 
mre who can possibly make it convenient to do so. 
We uodemtBmd that the hospitality of the citizens 
will be extended to all stran^ra who visit Albany 
lor the occasion, and evei3rthing be done to make 
their «taj agreeable. 



PACKING PROVISIONS FOR THE ENGLISH 

MARKET. 

We think we cannot do our readers a greater ser- 
vice, than copying the following article, addressed to 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Livingston, & Co., from an Ameri- 
can gjentleman now in England, who has paid much 
attention to the subject. If properly cured and rack- 
ed, Great Britain, and her East and West India Uolo- 
njes, would take nearly all our surplus provisions 
It is of great importance to us, then, to adopt their most 
approved methods of [racking, and if necessary, even to 
sacrifice a little to their whims and prejudices. But 
the English method is undoubtedly far superior to our 
own, and it is certain that we shall not command the 
market there till we adopt it ; the sooner therefore it is 
done, the better, it will be for the interv>Ms of all par- 
ties concerned. 

Pork. — This is cut into four or six pout, (t pieces, ac- 
cording to the size of the hog. Wnere t^ carcase 
weighs two hundred and fifty and under, it is cut into 
four- pound pieces ; large hogs are cut into six-pound 
pieces. The hog is first slit through the back-bone in 
half ; then passed to the trimming*block, where the 
half- head and legs are cut df, the leaf and tender-loin 
taken out, and the whole side split lengthwise through 
both the shoulder and ham, and as near the centre as 
is consistent with the proper shape and size of the 
different pieces. From the block, the strips pasit to 
the scales, where the weight is ascertained, and called 
to the man at the cutting-block, who divides each strif 
into the requisite sized pieces. Both the splitting am 
piercing require skill and judgment, as much dependf 
upon having the pieces well and sizeably cut. From 
thence it goes to the rubbing-table, where each piece 
is thoroughly nibbed in salt in the same manner as in 
curing bacon« After the salt has been well rubbed in, 
it is put into picklinff tubs, holding from three to five 
hundred pounds, well covered with salt,' but no wate/ 
or brine added. Here they remain ftom eight to ten 
days. It is taken to the washing trough or vat, 
where each piece is thoroughly washed in clean brine, 
trimmed, and tormented, as the process of trying is 
called. The tormentor is an instrument of wooa or 
metal, the size of a small dish, and is thnist into the 
lean parts of each piece to ascertain that it is properly 
cured and free from taint. It is then messea and 
weighed, so that the requisite number of pieces shall 
weigh exactly the number of pounds for me barrel or 
tierce. It is then put up in the proper package, and 
freely salted while packing, and saltpetre added at the 
rete of a common wine-^Iass full to the hundred 
pounds. The last layer is pounded in by a heavy 
iron weight, and capped with coaree salt It is then 
passed to the cooper, who puts in the head, and puts 
on to the barrel one, and on to the tierce at least three 
iron hoops at each end. The package is then filled 
with clean strong brine, bungeo tight, branded, and is 
then ready for market 

The great ntilitv of this method of curing, consists 
in the certainty of the meat keeping in good condition 
for years in any climate. The blood gets all drained 
out of the meat before it is barreled, and hence one 
great cause of injury is avoided. I saw pork and beef 
which hid been two yeare in the barrel, which was 
as sweet as when first put up, and the brine was per- 
fectly dear. A friend in London unpacked several 
packages of Irish and Hambuigh cured provisions, by 
the aide of American. The oontrast was anytiimg 
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but flattering to our taste or skill. 1 could very readily 
Bee why our beef and pork boie so bad a name in the 
market, and was so much of a drug. The meat was 
not inferior; but it was badly messed, worse cut and 
eured, and the brine nearly as red as blood ; and pre- 
senting, by the side of the other, not a very wUUabU 
appearance. The lai^ge hogs, or heavy pork, which 
is uniformly cut into six-poond pieces, is packed in 
tierces, and is then called India or Navy pork. The 
four-pound pieces are put in barrels. 

A Barrel of Prim* Pork should contain from 
twenty-five to thirty pieces, cut from the ribs, loins, 
chines, and belly pieces, all lyinr between the ham 
and shoulder, forming what is called the broadside or 
middle. Three hams and two hind-leg pieces, or 
three hind-leg pieces and two hams, and fiiteen or 
twenty pieces from other parts of the hof^, except no 
part of the head. The meat must be of prime quality, 
firm, and well-fattened, cut into four-pound pieces, 
exactly fifty to the barrel, and weigh not less than 
two handled pounds netl, and must have a good cap- 
ping of St. Ubes, or other coarse salt. This is indis- 
pensable. Bacon mess pork is so caLed wheri the full 
proportion of prime pieces in prime mess is withheld ; 
there are, therefore, various classes of bacon pork. 
Tierces contain the same number, that is, fifty ])ieces 
of six pounds, and .the same rules as to messing are 
to be observed as in the barrel. The tierce must nave 
not less titan three hundred pounds, and well capped 
with salt It is usual to put in fifty-two pieces. 
In bacon mess, the number of prime mess pieces 
should be marked upon the head. No part of the 
hog's h^ is allowed in any instance. 

Beef. — ^This is uniformly cut into eight-pound 
pieces, and cured, in all particulars, precisely as pork, 
except a \3ifeT proportion of saltpetre is used in pack- 
ing. Beef is almost entirely packed in tierces. For 
export, tierces only should be used. 

A Tierce of Prime India Beef should contain forty- 
two pieces, eight pounds each, and weigh not less 
than three hundred and thirty-six pounds uett. It 
should be made from well -fed bullocks, and contain 
thirty-two pieces of loins, flanks, rumps, plates, but- 
tocks, and brisket**; ten pieces, consisting of four 
chines, two mouse buttocks, two shells of rumps, two 
pieces cut close up to the neck, with bone taken out ; 
no shins, thi^h-boncs, or neck. To be well salted, 
and capped with St. Ubes or other coarse salt 

A Tierce of Prime Mess jB«^ should contain thirty- 
eight pieces of eight pounds, and weigh not less than 
three hundred and four pounds nett. It should be 
made from prime fat cows or heifers ; twenty-eight 
pieces of prime, from loins and chines, with one rib 
m each, flanks, rumps, plates, briskets, and buttocks ; 
with ten coarse pieces, consisting of two neck pieces, 
not the scrag, two thighs or buttock bones, with some 
meat to them, two shells of rumps, two or even four 
chines, not cut too close to the neck, and two shoulder 
pieces with part of the blade bone in them, well salted 
auJ capped with Sl Ubes or other coarse salt The 
tierce!<, whether for Leef or pork, must be made of 
\v;ll- seasoned oak, with eight wooden, and three iron 
hoops on each end. 

:\'o pains to be spared in preparing and putting up, 

u^ the neat a^d tasty appearances of the ]»ckages will 

L'tdiire a more ^e^dy sale, than if put up in a slovenly 

manner. 

it may be viwdEMl to yourself or to your neighbors, to 



see the mode of cutting up the carcase of an ox in 
London. The provisions exported from t^at metropo- 
lis, rule the trade in the West India Islands, ana in 
other distant places abroad. It is very proper, there- 
fore, that American packers should underatand the 
English methods. 
The annexed cut will show the London mode : 




CtTTTING UP AN OK IK LONDON.— Fig. 1. 

Hind'Quarter. Fore-Quarter 



1. Loin. 

2. Rump. 

3. Aitch or adz-bone. 

4. Buttock. 

5. Hock. 

6. Thick flank. 

7. Thin flank. 



8. Fore-rib. 

9. Middle- rib. 

10. Chuck-rib. 

11. Brisket. 

)2. Leg of mutton piece. 
13. Clod and sticking and 

neck. 

14. This, properly speaking, is the brisket, and is 
left out in the English cut. In a ^ood ox of the Dor- 
ham breed, it is a great point, and it gives very ehoicc 
pieces for packing India Beef, as they are good meat, 
andperfectl^ free from bone. 

The relative value of these different cuts of an ox 
may be staled at their current value, viz. : when the 
rumps, loins, and fore ribs of a fine ox, will fetch 8d. 
a pound, the thick flank, buttock, and middle rib, will 
fetch 6d. ; the aitch or adz-bone, thin flank, chuck-rib, 
brisket and leg of mutton piece, 5d. ; the clod and 
sticking and neck, 3d. ; and the legs and shins, 2d. a 
pound Such is the difference in i^ue of the differ- 
ent cuts of an ox in the meat markets in London. 

It is well to observe that the greatest attention 
fkhould be paid to making the brine, or pickle, whe<hei 
for Beef or Pork. Pure water should be used in its 
manufacture ; for the sediment, from that which is 
impure, will settle down upon the meat, and give it a 
baa color, and a slimy led. Where river or rain 
water is used (and soft water should always be pre- 
ferred), it would be exceedingly desirable to filter it 
through sand ; or, at least, to strain it A great deal 
of Beef and Pork is utterly unfit for exportation, by 
the use of unfiltered water in making the brine. 

In packing provisions, the tierces, barrels, &c, 
should be made with great care and neatness. Clean, 
handsome ash staves are preferred ; and of such other 
hard, close-grained woods as will not stain the meat. 
Tierces frhoiild have four iron hoops or three ; one at 
each bilge, and one at each chime ; barrels with an 
iron hoop at each chime. The fuller hooped the bar- 
rel or tierce is, the better. 

We noticed recently that the firet year after the 
modification of the British Tariff, up to Slst August 
1842, 3,367 barrels only of American beef were im 
ported into Liverpool. The past year, up to Sin 
August, there were imported into the same plMe» 
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9,812 barrels, and 10 789 tiercen of beef. If we 
would oalj pack oar beef neatly by the above diiec- 
tioDS, the importations in 1846 might double those of 
1844, and a great increase hkewisewiJlbemadein the 
importation of pork. 

IMPORTED POTATOES. 
To tbe great disgrace of this part of our country, 
potatoes are coming over here in laige quantities in 
most every packet ship from England, and all sold at 
a handsome profit. They are worth in Liverpool 
from 25 to 30 cents a buwel ; freight, duty, and all 
expenses of importation, make them cost here from 
40 to 45 cents, so that they sell at a fair profit in this 
market They are a better qualitythan our own, and 
therefore bring a higher price. By turning to pace 
354 of our last volume, a simple remedy will be 
found for the rot in potatoes, which, if generally 
adopted by the farmers, would enable them to raise 
this indispensable root without loss, and in a healthy 
state. Indeed, we are of opinion that the application 
of lime and charcoal alone, on a good soil, are suffi- 
cient to effect so desirable a purpose. Winter is the 
best time to prepare to transport these materials to 
those places where they will be wanted in the spring. 
Then let the farmers look to it, and see that they 
have the means of preventing the rot another year 
among their potatoes. 

DEATH OF SAMUEL STEVENS, ESQ. 

Many of our readers will have learned ere this, of 
the death of diis eminent citizen on the 25th of No- 
vember last. The press, the bar, and the municipal 
councils of OUT city, vied with each other in doing 
justice to his private worth and valuable public ser- 
vices. From us a notice is due to his memory, as he 
was a lover of agriculture, and ardently engaged in 
promoting a more scientific knowledge of the art, and 
the general advancement of its interests. His con- 
tributions to this journal on the cultivation of the 
strawberry and the peach tree, under the signature 
of S. S., are characterized by great vigor of expres- 
sion, and acuteness of perception in all their practical 
details. At the time of his death, he was investi- 
gating the cause of the rot in potatoes. 

Mr. Stevens died a bachelor at the age of 60. He 
was devoted to the welfare of others, and especially 
to tbe care of his aged mother, who survives him, 
still active, and in the possession of all her faculties. 
His father, General Ebenezer Stevens, v.as one of the 
memorable band who threw the tea overboard in Bos- 
ton harbor, at the commencement of the Revolution ; 
he was engEiged alio in the sanguinary battle of Sa- 
ratoga, and at the siege and capture of Yorktown. 
He was considered the ablest artillery officer in the 
American army. 

Mr. Stevens was the first President of the Board 
of Aldermen under its present organization. He took 
an active port in the erection of the water-tanks in 
Twelfth street, the value of which prepared the pub- 
lic mind to sustain him in the great measure of his 
life — the introduction of the Croton water into this 
city. Well may his name be blessed and cherished 
for this great and benefieent act Let each fountain 
playing its crystal waters in our public squares, be 
hereafter a perpetual mon*iment to his memory 1 

Mr. Stevens was happy in his domestic relations ; 



universally respected ; and by his numerous brothers, 
several of whom hold eminent stations in this city, 
most tenderly beloved. He died without pain, 
after a lingering disease, happy in the thought of the 
change which awaited him, and with a full hope of 
a blessed ijnmortality. 

CORN AND "cob MEAL. 

We have for a long time been much in iavor of 
Com and Cob Meal, not only from our own experi- 
ence of its value as food, but of that of othere. It 
is a great saving in point of economy; and it is gene- 
rally asserted that horses, mules, and other animals, 
are not near as subject to colic when fed on this kind 
of meal as on pure com. Excellent machines for 
grinding it very rapidly by horse power, may be had 
m this city ; according to size, from $30 to $40 each, 
the cost of which, at the present high rate of corn at 
the south and west (25 to 75 cents per bushel), 
would be saved on many a farm and plantation in a 
single month. Those who have not machines for 
grinding, will do well to soak their com in hot water, 
slightly salted, or what would be better, to boil it. 
If pretty hungry, the animals will then eat the cob 
as well as the corn. But we are surprised that more 
attention, at the south and west, is not paid to the 
raising of oats for horse and mule feed : they are in- 
finitely better than corn. Chemical research and prac- 
tice both teach us that oats lay on good hard-work- 
ing flesh, while corn makes nit, or soft flesh at the 
best, not fit to work on. If you wish to fat a hog or 
beef, give him com ; but if you want work, supply 
your animals with plenty of oats, barley, beans, and 
ppss. 

SHELTER FOR STOCK. 

Liebig asserts that *<onr clothing is merely an 
equivalent for a certain amount of raod." In othei 
words, if we keep ourselves comfortable and warm, 
we cannot eat so much, because the amount of heat 
to be supplied by the food is diminished. 

These observations are as applicable to domestic 
animals as to ourselves, and they teach the farmer 
the necessity of providing comfortable shelter for his 
stock. It' has been proved by repeated experiments, 
that animals during the winter season entirely exposed 
to the weather, do not thrive as well, nor keep in as 
^ood condition, as those comfortably boused, although 
they consume from 25 to 100 per cent, the most 
food : thus showing the ownera of stock, that if they 
have not sufiicient mercy upcm their dumb beasts, to 
provide then shelter in winter, their interests at least 
should prompt them to do so. We can add littie to 
what we wrote under this head in our last volume, 
more than to say, that an industrious and humane 
man will always find materials for cover for his 
stock, even if they be of the roughest and radesi 
kind. If we could do no better, we would even 
drive our animals into a wood for shelter, as trees 
and brush will at least break off the cold rough 
winds, if they do no more. 

Officb Hours. — Owing to his avocations else- 
where, the editor of this paper will more usually be 
found at his oGict from 12 o'clock noon till 2 P. M., 
at which time he will be pleased to see all who may 
be desirous of favoring him with a call 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH MANURES. 

Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate of 
Soda, Salt and Soot. — We condense from the English 
Agricultural Journal, a series of experiments with the 
above manures, made by Mr. Hannam on several 
kinds of grain the past season and detailed at consid- 
erable length. 

Oats — per imperial acre, over the sftme kind of 
land where nothing was applied, eained with 84 lbs. of 
nitrate soda, mixed with 168 lbs. of common salt, 
5.76 bushels grain, and 304 lbs. straw ; with 112 lbs. 
of nitrate potash, 4.26 bushels grain, and 304 lbs. 
straw; wita 112 lbs. of nitrate potash, 4.26 bushels 
nain, and 280 lbs. straw ; with 236 lbs. of salt, 6.66 
oushels grain, and 350 lbs. straw. 

Barley gained with 168 lbs. of nitrate soda, 14.12 
bushels grain, and 572 lbs. straw; with 112 lbs. 
nitrate soda, mixed with the same quantity of sul- 
phate soda, 11.55 bushels grain, and 432 lbs. straw; 
with 84 lbs. of nitrate soda^mixed with 168 lbs salt, 
10.42 bushels grain, and 600 lbs. straw; with 114 
lbs. of nitrate potash, 11.16 bushels pain, and 714 
lbs. straw; with 3.36 lbs. salt, 11.42 bushels grain, 
and 44 lbs. straw. 

Wheat gained with 140 lbs. of nitrate soda, 5.62 
bushels grain, and 424 lbs. straw; with 112 lbs. of 
nitrate potash, 4.25 bushels grain, and 316 lbs. straw ; 
with 32 bushels of soot, 2.25 bushels grain, and 68 
lbs. straw ; with 336 lbs. of salt, 1,4 bushels erain, 
ani decreased the straw 96 lbs.; with 140 lbs. of 
sulphate soda, the grain decreased .83 of a bushel, 
and increased the straw 28 lbs. 

The good or ill success of such experiments, as 
detailed above, must always depend more or less on 
the situation of the land, the elements contained in 
the soil, and something on the season. For example : 
if the land be within reach of sea-breezes, which for 
centuries have been supplying it with soda, an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda would not benefit it ; nor 
would nitrate of |H)tash, a soil already containing a 
sufficiency of potash. It would be the same with 
lime, plaster, occ., &c. ; so that in making experi- 
ments, all these things must be considered. Still, we 
would not advise the farmer at all times to be at the 
expense of an analysis of hts soil, to see what ele- 
ments it contained, but would advise him to make a 
few cheap experiments on a small scale, and if tliese 
proved successful, then enlaige them. This would 
C09t him less than a good analysis, and be more cer- 
tain and satisfactory, as there will be attendant cir- 
cumstances in all experiments, over which the chemist 
can have no control, and for which he cannot always 
account. 



DEGENERACY OF ANIMAL*) ?f A CHANGE 

OF CLIMATE. 

The Maine Farmer says, **Tbe principle seems 
now to be very generally recogfiized, that most cattle 
degenerate with a change cf climate." We cannot 
.confess to any such general recognition, and must 
^ » M, that a change of climate may as often be the 
mr^ans of an improvement in cattle, as a degeneracy 
in tiiem; for the^e matters depend entirely on what 
U.<:y are, where taken, and how treated in their new 
1: iiiie. We think the Devons have not degenerated 
m New England, when proper attention has been paid 
to their br<:eding, and '.ve know that they have in- 



creased in size when taken to the rich ipastuies of the 
west. Durhams and Heneforde woold be likely t« 
degenerate in size in the extreme Northern States! es- 
pecially on the short pastures of the monnteins ; ht^ 
they hold their own in die Middle and Western 
States. The Norman horse has lost in size in Cana- 
da ; yet it is believed that he has gatned in constitu- 
tion, speed and endurance. The hiood horse brought 
from England has not deteriorated here, and the Ara- 
bian has e;ained in size. Sheep also hold their own 
remarkably well in America, especially the Merinos 
of Spain, and the Southdowns of England. Doea 
the editor expect his fine Cotswold bock, justreceired 
from Mr. Sotham, to degenerate ? We should be atn 
prehensive in the colder climate of Maine that he 
might some in size; not so, however, in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and any other states in the same latitude, with 
good pastures. 

** Almost every county'* in England is very far, at 
present, from having its *' peculiar stock." On the 
contrary, we should think tnat full one-third of them 
have as great a mixture as can be found in any coun- 
ty in the United States. The imported cattle, such as 
the Durhams, Herefords, and Devons, are rapidly and 
widely spreading in Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
this they are doing without degeneracy » wherever 
good pasture is to be obtained, and proper attention ift 

t)aid to them. They would not answer ait all on the 
)leak mountains of Wales and Scotland, nor in the 
bogs of Ireland ; for nothing can live ibere, save tbe 
hardy dwarf natives. But tnes^ improve, and very 
rapidly too, in a change of climate, when brought 
down to the rich lowland pastures ; and it is quite a 
system with the graziers in Great Britain to thus fit 
these hardy animals for the London market 

CURE FOR FISTULA IN HORSES. 

Mr. Harmon, in the Genesee Farmer, attests to the 
efficacy (A the following singular method of curing 
the fistula : 

" Procure a laige ^varty toad, and having a thick 
glove or mitten on the bland, take up the toad and 
bold his back on the fistula for one or two minutes ; 
take it off* a short time, then put it on again, and nib 
its back slightly over the aflected part, and continue 
to rub it thus for about an hour, by which time the 
toad will be dead, and should be buried. The horse 
will be rather uneasy at firat, but after a few minutes 
he will stand quietly. Care should be taken not to 
hold your head too near or over the place of applica- 
tion, as the fumes are somewhat sickening. A milky 
fluid, said to be poisonous, exudes from tne warts on 
the back of the toad, which is supposed to give effi- 
cacy to the remedy. 

** The sore will dischaige for three or four weeks 
after the operation, when the pus will come out and 
the place speedily heal. Very bad fistulas, of loag 
standing, may require a second application, but in au 
ordinary cases one will prove sumcient" 

A friend at our elbow says, put a seton in the 
fistula, at the lower part of it. This will dischaige 
the pus. Then inject soap suds, made from fine soap 
(Castile is the best), freouently for one day. Next 
inject a weak solution ol oil of vitriol two, or per- 
haps three tiroes a day, for one or two days. After 
this, wash clean with soap suds. In a short while 
the fistula will be well, roll-evil may be cuied in 
the same way. 
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GARDEN vs. FIELD BEANS. 

Wr can wdl nooember when the field bean was nni- 
vennlly used as a crop for harvestine dry, Ihe garden 
bean being considered unsuitable for this purpose. 
The f cactioe of late years has made serious inroads 
on this opinion ; and where this has been lone tried, 
it is a common observation, even with uneducated 
oonsumeia, that garden beans require much less pork 
to give equal body and flavor to them than is aeces- 
aniy with the field bean. 

Science comes in lo verify and eiplain this opi- 
nion ; as it has been found on analysis, that the kid- 
ney contains Sd.4» per cent of l^gumin, albumen, &c., 
while the field hean contains but 11.7 per cent, a 
difoence in favor of the former of more than 100 
per cent, which, however, is lessened by greater 
proportions of some of the nutritious principles of 
the latier. The legumin, albumen, &c, is nearly 
analogous to U&e nutritions principles contained in 
meat, and hence the correct estimate placed upon the 
mperior value of the kidney-bean for edible purposes. 
tt may be added that, on drong Mt/<,the kidney-bean 
ia equally wholesome, and a much more prolific 
bearer than the field bean ; which is all that is neces- 
aary to be known, to ensure for it a substitution in 
•11 cases for the latter, &y all such as read ngricultural 
papers, or who take the least interest in the study of 
the why and wherefore of the farmer's profession. 



PEDIGREES OF MR. JARVIS' SHEEP. 

OoriUnd Village, Dec. 6, 1844. 
In my article in relation to the pedigrees of ray 
Merino sheep, in your December No., allusion is 
made to the pedigrees of Hon. William Jarvis* sheep, 
horn which mine are partially descended. A writer 
fai the Agriculturist having ventured the conjecture 
that all of Mr. Jarvis' Merinos have received a Saxon 
cross, I forwarded to the latter the following inquiry : 
— *' Have you a flock of Merinos which you know 
to be the pure blooded descendants of your early im- 
portations ?** I subjoin his answer. 

Henry S. Randall. 

Dear Sir, — ^fn May, 1826, 1 purchased 52 or 53 
at the sale in Brighton, Mass., of the large importa- 
tion of Saxony sheep by Messrs. Searle of Boston ; 
and the following autumn I selected and separated 
one hundred Merino ewes from my flock, and the 
rest I crossed with Saxony bucks. Those hundred 
Merinos and their descendants I have always been 
careful to keep by themselves, both summer and 
winter, and have been very particular in the choice 
of pure blood Merino bucks to put to them for breed- 
ing. The pure blood Merinos f kept marked with 
|ny old Merino ear mark, a half penny (or notch) 
under each ear : the progeny of those crossed between 
Merino and Saxony, with two half pennies under the 
right ear; and the full blooded Saxony with two 
half pennies under each ear. 

In 1831 or 1832, finding that the Saxony crosses 
were reduced in weight of fleece from four pounds, 
which was about the average of my full blood Me- 
ffino flock, to two pounds ten ounces, or two pounds 
twelve ounces, per fleece, upon an average, I took 
mA all the remaining old Merino ewes, and put them 
with the descendants of the one hundred fonnerly 
nserved pure Moods. I have since bred all the Me- 
niio awfs with Meiino bucks; and the cross blood 



ewes with cross blood bucks, selecting those with 
the heavie.««t fleeces ; and full blooded Saxony ewei* 
with full blooded Saxony bucks. I have been very 
particular to keep the three kinds of ewes apart, win- 
ter and summer. This I have been easily able to do, 
as I have ten sheep yards, each connected with a 
shed, and well sepamted with a good fence, and water 
in each; — and fifteen pastures, all well walled or 
fenced. I particularly employ one man about my 
sheep, and constantly give the necessary directions 
regarding them, which I nersonally see are faithfully 
executed. Usually in March or April, I myself se- 
lect from the preceding spring lambs the buck lambs 
I intend for stock bucks. The flocks are separately 
washed, and separately sheared ; and during the 
shearing process the lambs are ear-marked and tar- 
marked ; and the old sheep are tar-marked as fast aa 
sheared. I have been thus minute, to satisfy you of 
the confidence and safety with which I can spieak of 
the blood of my sheep. 

My flock consists of about a thousand sheep of all 
kinds, of which there are one hundred and sixty 
Merinos, the pure blooded descendants of those I pur- 
chased in Spain in 1809 and '10, and exported from 
Lisbon ; about one hundred full blood &xons ; and 
the remainder are crossed between Saxony and Meri- 
no. The fleeces of the latter, from the attention I 
have paid to the selection of bucks (as before men- 
tioned), are much heavier than inr 1832. The ave- 
rage of the three kinds, taken together, is now Slbs. 
2oz., to 3lbs. 4oz., per head. 

WiLLUM Jaavu 

Weaihersfidd, Nov. 1, 1844. 

AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN MISSISSIPPL 

On Friday, the 25th ult, our fall show came ofll 
The exhibition was a good and interesting one — ^the 
attendance, I regret to say, was very poor — the po- 
litical excitement being so great that nothing else was 
thought of. So much was this the case, that on 
learning that a Whig pole was to be raised in Natchez, 
on the lollowing day, which time being appointed for 
the trial of implements, the President postponed the 
trial until that day week. 

^ow of Stock, Vegetables, ifc. — The show of stock 
was very fur ; in hogs particularly good. In-doors, 
the. ladies carried the pajro — sweetmeats, jellies, cor- 
dials, &c., of the highest excellence ; most beautiful 
specimens of needlework, knitting, netting, &c. , 
warm, comfortable, home-made com/orts for the ne- 
groes; quilts, bundles of home-made socks, &c.. Sic.. 
Sve ample proof that in taste, skill, and industry, the 
lies of Adams, and the adjoining counties, are un- 
surpassable. The vegetables and flowers were excel- 
lent ; fine specimens of wines ; samples of leathei 
tanned on plantation, good merchantable leather; 
with many other things which I cannot now specify. 

Trial of Plotes.— On the following Saturday we 
had but a slim attendance, the same cause still operat- 
ing to prevent an interest being felt in any other to- 
pic. A few experienced planters, zealous for im- 
provement, were there* The plows attracted th**' 
most attention ; and of those, Ruggles, Nourse, and' 
Mason's cast all the others in the shade. Kvery one 
present acknowIede;ed their superiority over any plow 
they bad used, ana several expressed, in my hearing. 
a determination to procure a supply. After trying 
all the sizes which you sent me, the opinion of the 
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committee was, that the slight appsurent difference of 
draught ia faTor of the smallest size, does not, by 
any means, compensate for the Yery great difference 
in the amount of work done by the Eagle plow. 
The clevis on the Eagle plow sent by you, is a de- 
cided improvement on that of the one I purchased in 
Natchez, which is very defective. 

We have another trial of implements, to take place 
probably in April or last of March, when we feel 
confident of seeing a still greater number here ; and 
when those very excellent plows shall have a farther 
trial. I should like to see a large sized subsoil plow 
here at that time — the one you sent does good work 
for the draught reauired, two small horses taking it 
along, at a depth ot six inches, with great ease. We 
are very willing to put four stout mules to a good 
plow. Subsoiltng is attracting considerable attention ; 
our best planters will, ere long, consider it an indis- 
pensable jMurt of good farming. 

Cost of Com Sheller. — What is the cost of Smith's 
power com sheller and separater, capable of gettin 
out say even 100 bushels of ears per hour, (a) 
wish he would send one here. 

Degeneracy of Wool. — ^Your correspondent, R. L. 
Allen, in his excellent article on wool Rowing, rmtst 
take a fling at the unfortunate ^climate of the 
8onth.'*(6) Will be inform us bow long a time 
elapses before the wool of the negro straightens out 
in the cold climate of the north ? And how long 
we, of the *' European races," may calculate upon 
being able to use a comb and brush ? The extra de- 
gree of heat the sheep has to undergo here, is a mere 
nothing to the difference between the degrees of heat 
and cold he has to encounter with you. The Ten- 
nessee Agriculturist is involving itself in a fine web 
of absurdity on this same subject I will disentangle 
all of you, one of these days. 

The results of all my experiments thus far, go to 
prove that you are right in warning your readers to 
be on their guard with chemical solutions for seeds. 
Until i try nrther, T would not wish to enter into any 
particulars. 

Thomas Afpleck. 

Ingleside, Adams Co., ilfm., JVbv. 26, 1844. 

(a) It is $50, delivered in this city, or $40 at the 
manufacturers. 

(6) Are you not mistaken ? He speaks of wool as 
<Ieteriorating in the ^* equatorial region^' only, as we 
underetand him; and we presume that he would 
make those portions of the equator sufficiently ele- 
vated to ensure a temperate climate and good pastur- 
age* an exception to his remarks. We do not think 
he meant to include any part of the United States in 
his observations. However, he will probably explain 
for himself when this meets his eye. We shall be 
glad to seu Mr. Affleck's " disentanglement" (^ ail of 
us; but if he means to include the editor of this pa- 
per as entertaining the idea of wool degenerating in 
any part of the southern United States, he will find, 
by looking over our writings, that we have ever ex- 
,pres:jed the opinion tliat it grows scfier and finer 
*^' there, on tlie same kinds of sheep, than here at the 
north, provided thev get anything like fair attention. 
To keep sheep on the lowlands of the sooth in win- 
ter, and drive them in the spring to the mountains 
not over 100 to 300 miles distant, will be quite com- 
mon we hope a quarter of a century hence. 



CUTTING TIMBER ^NX) SETTING POSTS. 

Can any one inform me what is the best seasoD 
for cutting timber and the best manner of setting 
posts.(a) Nine-tenths of all the published directions 
for cutting timber, claim that the nest season for en- 
suring durability, is to cut in February $ while the 
other tenth claim, that by cutting in June or July 
and immediately peeling off the bark, timber will not 
powdeV'post, and will uist three or four times as long 
as that cut in winter. Is not the proper time some- 
what later, and truly indicated W the perfection of 
the leaf, say fiom August to first of November? 
Analogy would lead us to suppose this, and some 
experiments go strongly to confirm it Experiments 
in summer cutting have been most conclusive in favor 
of its superiority over winter cutting. Can it be that 
truth lies with the few, and are the many mistaken ? 
Such has not unfrequently been the ease. Can any 
of the numerous readcra of the Agriculturist (^ve us 
facts OQ the subject ? A series of experiments m cut- 
ting every week in the year, for a series of years, 
the temperature and peculiaritjr of season being noted 
at each time — ^witb ail descriptions of timber — ^young 
and matured — ^peeled and unpeeled — housed and un- 
housed — and applied to all the different purposes for 
which timber is used, woiikl result in vast advanta- 
ges to the community. (^> 

[ wish to re-set a number of fence posts the ensu- 
ing spring. What durability may I look for from 
white-oak, grown in the original forests of New 
York, which have been in use eight or nine yeare ? 
Is there any difference in setting the top or bottom 
end in the ground ? The soil in which they are to 
be set is a strong clay; can any advantage be derived 
from placing a quantity of leached ashes around 
them at the surface, and how many are required foi 
each post of six or seven inches square ? (c) 

QVCRIGUS, 

(a) The best method of setting posts which wc 
have seen practised, is on the farm ot Mr. Gibbons ol 
New Jersey. A hole is due two and a half feet deep, 
and of a circumference of four inches wider than the 
circle oi the post. Small cobble stones we laid 
four inches deep on the bottom of this for the post to 
rest on ; the hole is then filled un all round the post 
with the same kind of stone. Thus planted, it does 
not come in contact with the ground at all, and will 
stand sound for many years. 

(b) It is pretty certain that timb^ must throw out 
its sap soon after being cut, otherwise it undergoes 
fermentation, which causes it rapidly to decay. Now 
if it be cut and peeled during warm weather, it has a 
much better opportunity to get rid of its sap than 
when cut in winter and left to dry as it best may 
with the bark on. If these observations be correct, any 
time sap is running, would be the best to cut timber 
and as soon as peeled, it should be hauled out of the 
woods and exposeil to the son to dry. All experi- 
ments which we have ever heard of, go to show that 
timber cut in the spring and summer lasts kmger than 
that cut in the winter. 

(c) Setting poets with thb little end down it is said 
will make them last much longer than widi the boa 
end down ; but having no experience on the sub- 
ject, we cannot answer whether this is really so. 
Of the benefit of leached ashe« we know nothiiig 
Charring the post before setting; adds to its duratiiHi. 
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Qi%v\tnltmt in Scotland. — ISa. 3. 

Ayrshire Cattle. — During the last two weeks I 
have been in a part of Scotland famed for its spirit 
of agricnituial improvement, and have been there 
under Gireumstances most favorable for the acouire- 
ment of information. I allude 1o the counties of Ayr 
and Renfrew, the former of which is especially cele- 
brated. Among the many objects of interest, were 
the Ayrshire cattle. My obmvation of these was 
of necessity hasty, and my information picked up in 
fragments from difierent individuals ; yet there ma^ 
be something new and calculated to be of beoeht 
where this stock is not generally known. 

I found the Ayrshires generally the only breed in 
that part of Scotland ; of course there are mixtures 
and crosses, but they very greatly prevail. The 
iaieest number of cows upon any of the farms 
which I saw, were at Mr. John Tennanfs, 6 miles 
from Ayr. He had about 90; some 30 of them, 
however, were fattening. Mr. Alexander, of South- 
barr, has a fine dairy of about 40, at Wellwood, 
near Muirbirk. Mr. Fleming's, of Barrochan, is 
also worthy of notice. I was particularly pleased 
with that of Mr. Burnett, of Cradgirth, where every 
particular as to each churning is entered in a book 
kept for the purpose, so that a glance tells the quan- 
ti^ of cream or milk used, the weifl;ht of butter ob- 
tained, the time occupied in chummg, and the tem- 
perature. 

Weight of the Ayrthires. — On this point I could 
only obtain an approximation to a general rule. The 
average weieht of Mr. Tennanrs cows, as he inform- 
ed me, is Kom 36 to 43 stone (about 500 to 600 
lbs.), dead weight. I found that the animals raised 
expressly for fattening, are almost invariably a cross 
with the Short-Horns. Every large farm that I vis- 
ited, had a full blood Short-Horn bull. Tlu improve- 
ment in shape and size from this cross is very ^reaL 
7%ey also mature mvLch earlier. Mr. Tennant turns 
his off at two years old past, and says that they then 
weigh from 50 to 60 stone, or from 700 to S50 lbs. 
Two very important points are thus attained — increase 
of size with a gain of from 6 to 12 months in the time 
of maturing for maiket. On some farms the An^us, 
or Polled breed seemed to be favorites for fattening ; 
and on others, the small West Highlanders are bought 
in the autumn, and sold in the succeeding autumn, 
after a year's keeping on the rich lowland pastures. 

Milking quatities.—The Ayrshires, as you are 
probably aware, stand very high in this respect. 
Tliough they are small in size, their milk is abundant 
in quantity and remarkable for richness. Mr. Ten- 
nant stated that in the height of the season, his cows 
yielded about 10 Scotch pints, or 30 English, per 
day, and that they averaged not far from 170 lbs. of 
butter per annum. Mr. Fleming, however, told me 
that on the best lowland pasture, a good oow yields 
2,000 Scotch pints, 8 of which are considered equal 
to a pound of batter. This would be 240 lbs. per 
annum ; on poorer or high land he would not expect 
more than 1 ,500 pints, or 180 lbs. butter, which would 
nearly agree with Mr. Tennant's statement. The Scotch 
|Mmt IS 3 English pints— 350 to 400 lbs. ol whole 
milk cheese is mentioned as a fair average. 1 
inquired particularly as to the milking properties of 
the cross with the Sbort-Honis. Mr. Tennant, Mr. 
Burnett, and many othera said that the milking qual- 



ities were deteriorated ; that now and then a good 
milker mi^ht be found, but it was an exception. Mr. 
Burnett said that milk formed no part of their calcula^ 
tion in making the cross; it was simply for the purpose 
of improvement in size and aptness to fatten. On 
the other hand, 1 learned from Afr. Fleming, of Bar- 
rochan, and his overseer, both excellent authorities, 
that the cross with the Short- Horn made capital milk' 
ers. These conflicting opinions throw a shade oi 
doubt upon the subject, wtiich I am as yet unable to 
dispel. (a) If the milking qualities of the Ayrshire 
can be united with the form and fattening qualities of 
the Short-Horn, it becomes a matter of much impor- 
tance. I should think it at least worthy of a fair and 
impartial trial. In Mr, Fleming's dairy were two or 
three Aldemeys; these, the overseer informed me, 
were to give additional richness to the product of the 
whole. 

Sheep. — I saw but one flock of Southdown sheep, 
which was upon the farm of Mr. Campbell, of Crat- 
gie. He said, and all whom I questioned seemed to 
agree with him, that in many pDints they are supe- 
rior to the Cheviots, yet their introduction seems to 
be by no means extensive. They are generally con- 
sidered as hardy as the Cheviots, and the mutton is 
unequalled. Upon the farm of Mr. Alexander, of 
Southharr, I saw a very fine cross between a South- 
down buck and Cheviot ewes. He is much pleased 
with it, and will have a large number of lambs ne.Tt 
season. Small flocks of the Leicesters are kept upon 
many farms, but the Black-faced Highlanders are 
most abundant ; they are bought for fatting like the 
West Highland cattle. 

The Clydesdale Horse I found the universal favor- 
ite for farm purposes. Some noble specimens were 
exhibited at ulaseow, at the show of the Highland 
Society. Some of the farmers, however, think that 
they are beginning to degenerate ; that they are, as 
they say, becomins; too leggy. Mr. Tennant last 
year imported a celebrated Flemish stallion, with a 
view of correcting this defect. This is certainly a 
noble animal, and combines, in a degree that 1 think 
can hardly be surpassed, compactness with great 
muscular power. It is a prevalent idea that the ori- 
ginal Clydesdale horse sprang from a Flemish stal- 
lion, and this, therefore, is goin^ back to the parent 
stock. For our farming operations, as at present 
conducted, lighter and more active horses, on all save 
the stifiest soils, would be equally efficient and more 
economical; but when we come to use the clod- 
crusher, tlie grubber, the subsoil plough, &c., stirring 
the soil as it is done in some parts of this country, to 
the depth of 22 inches, we too shall want animals of 
great size and power, unless we can contrive imple- 
ments to efiect the same end without requiring such 
an expenditure of strength. John P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, Od. 2m, 1844. 

( i) Our corre.<«pondent, though a young gentleman 
of fine attainments, has not yet had much opportu- 
nity of studying the science of breeding ; we will, 
therefore, reconcile what seem to him " conflicting 
opinions." There are different tribes of Short-Horns 
or Durhams ; some excel as milkers, others do not 
Mr. Burnett states *'that milk formed no part of theit 
calculation in crossing with the Short-Horn ;*' he, 
undoubtedly, chose a bull without reference to the 
milking qualities of its tribe, and probably cross- 
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ad him with those Aynhire cows which he had 
taken from his herd, principally on account of not 
excelling as milkers. Now, no reference to milking 
qualities being cared for, either in the dam or the 
sire, of coufse their produce could not be expected 
generally to prove good milkers, though it seems one 
would occasionaily leak out Mr. Flemin|r, on the 
contrary, either by accident or design, must nave oh* 
taiued a Short-Horn bull from a milking family, 
which he bred to his deep milking Ayrshire cows. 
Of course the progeny of this cross would be good 
milkera, as a general rule. It seems in both events, 
that earlier matwrity was obtained, a matter of very 
great consideralion to the breeder. If the farmer can 

S' t an animal which will be fully matured and At 
r market at two and a half or three years old, 
how much more pfofitri>le would that be than to 
wait from five to seven years, as he is now obliged 
to do with the native cattle ! But this subject was 
placed in sach clear, forcible light, by a corres- 
pondent in our last volume, page 107, under the head 
of «<£if;lish Method of Fattening Cattle,** that it 
renders it wmeeesaary for us to dwell upon it any 
further at Utis time. 



CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 

In reading a communication a few months since, 
L>1 N. Longworth to the Cincinnati Horticultural So- 
ci'ity, I was surprised to find that this eminent cul- 
tivator had imbibed several material errors in rela- 
ti ^n to the peach and its cultivation. He remarks, 
* thaf the pit of a seedling peach will produce its 
k ind, is well known," &c. 

There certainly can be no distinction intended here 
^etween a seedling or natural, and an inoculated 
ueach tree. All our varieties of peaches are seed- 
ling ; there can be no other way ol originating new 
v'anetles of any fruit whatever. Budded or ffrarted 
rees bear fruit precisely the same as that of tne tree 
from which the bad or graft was taken; suckers 
rrom the root will produce fruit similar to that of the 
itock from whose root they spring. Consequently, all 
Jew varieties must spring from seed, and the above 
issertion cannot be correct, that seedlings will pro- 
nce their kind, because, if such were the case, no 
ew varieties could arise. 

It is, as Professor Lindley truly remarks, an axiom 



\i vegetable physiology, that seeds reproduce the 
y^iiea only, while buds will multiply the variety. 
T\\^ the pit of the Oldmixon peach will reproduce 
a |>^.ich is certain ; but it is equally uncertain that it 
will produce a tree, whose frait can claim the most 
distaitt affinity to the Oldmixon variety. Although 
there is always this uncertainty in perpetuating a va- 
riety, aivi it is the eenerel nature of a seed to perpe- 
tuate tlu species only to which it belongs ; yet there 
is always a visible tendency in it to produce a seed- 
ling more like its parent, than any other variety of 
the special. For example, suppose the pit was 
sown of »n Oldmixon peach, if this peacli stood 
isolated wh^re the stigma of the flower that produced 
the pit couU not have been impregnated with the 
pollen of other varieties, it would be more likely to 
produce a fruit, fine, large^ and sweet, like iis parent, 
than one that was smaTl and worthless. Yet there 
would be no certainty of obtaining a fruit resembling 



the Oldmixon, although it might be equid, if not 
perior, to it in size and flavor. 

The remarks of N. Lon^orth quoted above, have, 
therefore, a tendency to mislead the tyro in hortleo^ 
tufe, ahfaoQ^h such a result is undoubtedly verv fiit 
from his Wish or iatenticm. I speak onJy of the 

E resent result of plaatiii^ pits of seedling fhiit. I 
ave no doubt thai by juaicious experiiaeDts upoa 
several generations of trees, one micht be obtatncd 
whose unit would produce a tree mat would beat 
fruit very nearly, if not precisely similar to its parent 
It is on the same principle that prdenere have ob- 
tained the seed of many fine varieties e^ vegetables, 
which, although varieties^ will produce the same» 
Let a person plant the pit of the Oldmixon peach, 
and inoculate the tree that sprin|;8 from it with the 
Oldmixon bud, let him plant the pit borne by this in- 
oculation, and bud the tree again with the Oldmixon 
in a similar manner, and repeat this process for seve* 
ral generations, the result, I think, would be, that a 
peach would be obtained whose pit would uniformly 
produce the Oldmixon variety. 

The cause of this result, I think, is founded upon 
true physiological principles. If the fruit of a tree 
produced from the pit of a budded peach partakes ol 
the nature of the fruit, both of the stock and of the 
bud — and I have very little doubt that it does-- then 
this ** breeding in and in** must gradually assimilate 
the natures of the bud and of the stock, until the 
fruit of the one is very nearly, if not quite, the same 
as that of the other. I hope some amateur who has 
leisure and taste in these things, will try the experi- 
ment, and inform the horticultural public «rf the le* 
suit. S. B. P. 

Commercial Garden and Nwrsery, Itwekingp L. i. 

BLACK-SEA WHEAT. 

When recently in New York, I saw at the rooms 
of the American Institute a great variety of sampler 
of wheat from Mr. Harmon and others* We have 
in this vicinity a variety of wheat called the Black- 
sea, which has done remarkably well here since it 
has got i|)to general use. It has thus far resisted the 
attack of the fiy and rust, the two great hindrances 
of wheat-growing in this section. Previous to the 
last year this country has had to depend ujpoii the 
west for its flour ; now there is a surplus. The best 
kind of wheat for seed can be had here for $1 per 
bushel. H a good chance oftrs I will send yon a 
sample of the Black-sea Wheat, and one for the 
rooms of the Institute, if you will take the trouble to 
hand it in there. 

SaMUXL EvKKTi. 

Comvxdl, Vt, Dec. Sth, 1844. 
We shall be pleased to receive the samples of 
wheat spoken of. 

COONS, GREAT RAT KILLERS. 

I COULD recommend nothing better in the place Ol 
Mr. Affleck's cats, than a |^>od lot of pet cooM. 
Tliey are much preferable to cats, to kill, eat, aAd 
drive away rats. They can stand any climate witli* 
out being subject to convulsions. Coons are A^ 
best remedy to keep rats away of anything I hmft 
yet heard of. 1 will insure Mr. Affleck after he hae 
a coon or two on his place a few days, there will 
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not be a rat about the digghu. I can say Ibis by 
experience, for we wete nSmy defouied by rate un- 
til we got coons. I caunow say there is not a rat on 
the place. If Mr. A. should want any of the tribe, 
I could spare a pair, as I have a dozen oa hand. 

R. H. HaNDaicnoir. 
MiddUtoum, Ohio, IBih Nov., 184^ 

in ftanct. 

A TOTAOC to Europe, and a few months passed 
there very pleasanfk|jp; forms an epoch in any man'to 
life, sufficiently important to be remembered, if only 
from the fact of crossings and re-crossing the Atlantic. 
How much more agreeable then will be the leminis* 
oences, if, in additwii to this, our tour haa been un^* 
dertaken for the double purpose of gaining informa- 
tion, and ascertaiain| faom personal observation what 
oar neighbors ao» doing in that branch of science 
most interesting to ourselres, and very generally so 
to our fellow meft ^ With us, the pleasures of ^jur* 
dening, and of everything else connected* therewith, 
ark regarded as( nrst principieB, ioftueocing our 
thdu|;^hts, and giring a direetian to all our acts. 
Three years a§[o» we scarcely knew the name of a 
dozen plants either ornamental or useful, and had 
not in our possession a single specimen of vegetable 
life. A beautlM rose-bush caught our eye one day 
while passing through Fulton market, admiration 
induced us to potchaae it, and from this simple cir- 
cumstance has originated the large and magnificent 
collection of exolics now under our care, with the 
huge conservatory and other accompanymg plant- 
houses around the gardens at Carolina Hall. After 
vioiting several ^ the most important public and 
private estahUshmepts in and near New Yoilc and 
Philadelphia, and ohtauiiog from the foimer erer^- 
thiBg worthy of notiee, we found there was still 
waiting a multitude of Rare and ele^t plants, only 
to be had by making the importation from foreign 
countries, or, by a personal visit to kill two biras 
with one stone, by seeing for ourmlves, and then 
selecting whatever qierited attention for its beauhr 
and scarcity combined. We were not long in decid- 
ing on the latter course, and sailed for Liverpool in 
April last, with hopes and expectations which have 
been more thai\ ftlnlied. 

With a partial promise made at the moment of 
starting, tha^ we would communicate our views on 
horticultural subjects, formed from our own observa* 
tlon on thf condition of things abroad, we have at no 
previous ^me been at>le to comply. Constant change 
of plsMT aiiri soenie, wfth the necessarily attendant 
excitement thereby occasioned, has operated as a 
preventive! but now that we have a little more lei- 
sure, RometMng may be said as to the state of horti- 
culture in England, France and Belgium, and the 
contrast made apparent, between our operations and 
those of our frieiVfs across the wator. 

An American sli^rcely sets his foot in France, be- 
fore he is struck v^ith the di&rent appearance of 
almost ever3rthing hs has been accustomed to see at 
home. The novelty of his position, particularly if it 
be the first time that he has gone abroad, makest him 
feel somewhat singular; and except when he is 
asiee]^ bin faculties are roused to their utmost limit 
of comprehensiveness by the panorama around him, 
of the busy scenes of human life. The languaiQe, 



the manners, the dress, and the vciy hx)ks of his 
fellow men, all remind him strongly that be is a 
strangev in a strange land, if he is going to Paris, (and 
who goes to France without going there ?) he >s gS 
at once, satisfied that in and about that mognifieeat 
city, he caa avaU himself of sight-seeing to his 
heart* s content. For our own part, though we saw 
and wondered as much as any one, yet our chief 
interest was directed to the numerous hofticttkaral 
estaUishments, their size, arnu^gement, extent of 
collection, and eeneral keeping. 

One of the first visited was that of the Messienm 
Cels Fr^res, p^ini^i^es k Montrouge, chaus^ 
du Maine, 77. These gentlemen have a very e»* 
tensive nursery, tolembly well laid out, and stock- 
ed with a good assortment of hardy pJants. Thsy 
cultivate tlie rose laigely, and have missd some 
very beautiful varieties of this lovely flower. Their 
chief attention is, however, bestowed upon their 
collection of stove and grwthomg exotics, than 
which there is not a better tbftt we know of in the 
kingdom. For the growth of thena, they have nu- 
merous houses, each one filled with its apprapriata 
inhabitants, all looking remarkably hauthiF, and 
very neatly arranged. It is to tiie brothers Gels, thai 
the Horticultural Society of Paris are chiefly indebted 
for a laijje portion of tne display made at toeir exhi- 
bitions, it being not at all an upgammop ooeurreace 
for them to furnish from 600 to 700 specimens ol 
very rare and splendid plants. It is their pride to 
be among the most distinguished horticulturists of 
the country ; nor have they spared any expense in 
enriching their collecdon by constant additions of 
everything choice and remarkable, either for beauty 
or singularity. No one can enter their houses with- 
out being immediately struck with the large number 
of palms, rhododendrons, ar^ileas, ericas, orchidaceae, 
conifene, and cacti. Of these last, they probably 
have the richest collection to be found in France, and 
many of their specimens are very rare and costly. 
Of these we noticed Echinocactus electracanthus, 
acuatus, macrodiscus, comi^rus, piHferus, and aula- 
cogonus; Echinopsis multiplex and zuccarini, and 
several new species of melocactus from Brazil. It is 
here we saw the beautiful Mammillaria eliphonti- 
deus, rarely seen, and welt worthy a place in every 
select collection of cacti. Among the immense num- 
ber of greenhouse and stove plants, we noticed seve- 
ral of neat beauty and rarity; these were Azalea 
crassifoTia, Boronia anemonaeu)lia, Cbowzema oppo- 
sitifolium, Franciscea hydmngeformis, a new yellow 
Rondeletia, Bilbei^ghia zonara, with marbled leaves, 
(he Ilex excel sa, singular fotiase, Deeridium elatum 
and copressinum, and the Phynocladus traehymenoi- 
des. Theb specimens of Afaucaria imbrtcata are 
magnificent, also Altingia excelsa, and Cedrus deo- 
dara, all of them being over 12 feet in height. Of 
the remarkable orchids tribe, they possess a fine 
assortment. To us these singular plants always 
afford much gratification, not idone because they are 
so, but from their splendid flowers, many of which 
are exceedingly fragrant. Of those in bloom we ob- 
served the curious Bressia cawanii, Phaius bicolor, 
Cyrtochiluro m&culatnm, Oncidium carthaginense aad 
ampliatum, Triehopilia tortilis, and Zjrgopetalon max- 
illare, of which last ve have a epedmen now in 
bloom, besides many utheis not yet in flower, being 
probably the most extensive collection to- be found in 
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tbe United States. We mention this because it is 
OUT wish to hare our friends see them, assured that 
when they shall become better acquainted with their 
character, many will be induced to obtain and grow 
a few plants. 

The nursery of the brothers Cels is among the 
largest in the ricinity of the capital, and certainly 
one of the best In some respects they have a rival 
in Monsieur Pkillet of the rue d'Austerlitz, whose 
collection is very good, kept in excellent order, and 
embraces some very fine things. This gentleman 
has a most excellent assortment of roses grown in 
fwtSj a mode that has of late called forth much atten- 
tion, and to be recommended for adoption to a certain 
extent in all horticultural establishments. The prin- 
cipal rose growers about Paris are M, M. Lafiay, k 
fieUevue, mont des Capucins ; L^v^ue R^n^, boule- 
vard d'Hopital 46 ; Gauthier, qnai dOrsay, avenue 
de Suffren ; Maigottin, rue des Trois Qrmes, No. 6, 
boulevard de la Gare ; Roblin, rue Notre-Dame des 
Champs, 47, and Verdicr. 

The Roses most in demand during the summer of 
1844, and which will be scarce for some time to 
come, are—La fieine, lolande d'Arragon, Comte 
d'Eau, Pauline Levaniem, Thiabault, and Dr. Marjo- 
lin, all Hybrid Perpetuais. Noisette, Cloth of Gold. 
jBottr6on«— Comte de Rambuteau, Dumont du Cour- 
sit, fmperatrice Josephine, Madame Souch^t, Prin- 
cesae Clementine, Souch^t, and Souvenir de la Mai- 
mosKm, which last with La Reine, are two of the 
most elegant Roses ever grown. W. W. V. 

Ho^icultural Gardens^ \ 

Flushing, L. I. Dec. 15, 1844. J 

P. S. Persons who are desirous of procuring any or 
all of the above splendid roses, can be furnished with 
fine healthy young plants in .May or June, at $2 and 
$3 each. Orders will be attended to if addressed 



Explanation of Figure 2. 

A, dwelling-house, of 
which there wUl be a com- 
plete description, together 
with explanatory cuts in 
the February number. 

B, wash-room. 

C, wood-house. 

D, work- shop. 

£, wagon, cart, and 
sleiefa-house. 

F, horse-barn. 

G, stables for bull, ox- 
en, or other animals. 

H, bam with stables, 
threshing-floor, hay and 
grain Ions, &c., &c. 
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rt Mid) to Mr. M. I. Howard, Horticultural Gar- 
, Fluking, L. l, stating where and how they 
shall be sent. From unknown correspondents, a 
remittance or satisfactory reference is required. 

The proprietor will at all times be pleased to re- 
ceive the visite of his friends, and others who are 
interested in horticultural affiurs. 

FARM BUILDINGS. 

AoooRDiNO to my promise, I send you a plan and 
description of the farm buildinw I have been erecline 
on my plaoe, together with £e bam, and its sheds 
recently completed. I do not say that these buildings 
are perfeU m this plan, but for the accommodation 
of the farm on which they are located they are as 
convenient as I could wish. The bam and its appen- 
dages have been in use about eight years; the other 
buildings two years, so that I have had a pretty 
good opportunity of testing them. 

The house is plain and cheap, yet withal present- 
ing a pretty and rural appearance ; and when its 
fruit and ornamental trees and shrubbery are grown, 
It will wear an aspect of repose, and have a home- 
{ikemmaianee— 4be great requisites of a fctrm dwell- 
ing. For a tenant house oa a large estate, or a mod- 
erate farmer, it is equal to all useful purposes ; and 
although the plan might be changed as fancy may 
jraaest. more conveniences than this combines will 
lianUy be found in the same compass. 

Blade no€k, Ike 1844. L. F. Allen. 



Explanation of Figure 3, 

A, dwelling-house 34 
feet jfront by S8 rear; front 
part 34 by 22 ; one and a 
half stories high. Leanto, 
16 feet wide, one story 
high. 

1, piazza, from which 
the door opens into an en- 
try in the centre of tbe 
house 8 by 4. 

2, sittii^f or eating-room 
18 by 15. 

3, parior 22 by 15. 

4, bed-room 12 by 9. 

5, buttery and kitchen- 
closet 12 by 7. 

6, kitchen 22 by 16, with 
fire-place, oven, sink, pump 
from cistern below, &c. ; 
in the rooms 2 and 3, are 
fire places, and beyond 
them are 3 closets which 
open respectively into 2, 3, 
and 6, for their separate ac- 
commodation ; at the right 
of these closets is tbe 
chamber stair-way at one 
end, and the cellar stair- 
way at the other end. 

D, at 10, wash-room 22 
by 16 feet, with boiler. 
The dot in front of this is 
a well. 

C, at 11, woodhouse 42 
by 14 ft, the roof on a lev- 
el with wash-room with the 
same pitch as the kitchen 

12, privy in the rear. 

D, at 13, workshop 22 
by 14 feet, one and a half 
stories high; the roof being 
raised above the wooidi- 
house. 

G> ^ a, wagon, cart and 
sleigh-house 36 by 22 feet; 
one and a half stories high, with poultiy-hoose 
head. This, like the wash-room, wood-house, 
workshop, has a shed roof declining to the rear 
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F, at 6, horee bam 32 by 22 feet, 2 stories high, 14 feet 
posts ; the roofs have a quarter pitch each way, with double 
stalls, a flight of stairs and small granary beneath, with harness 
hooks, &c., ftc. 

G, at c, stables for the stock bulls, 2 yoke of oxen or other 
animals, a leanto on end of horse bam with a shed roof a 
quarter pitch. 

H, bam and yards. 

<f, bam yard 114 by 50 feet. The dots are erotehes which 
support the roof of a shed made of poles 16 feet lone, by way of 
rafters, on which are laid tovath boards, and the whole covered 
with coarse grass or straw. See Vol. II., p. 245, under head of 
" Cattle Shelters." 

e, bam 100 by 50 feet, 18 feet posts ; the two sides t» t\ are 
leantos with 7 feet posta 

/, threshing-floor 32 by 25 feet. 

g, main floor, 14 feet wide running the entire length of the 
barn. 

/i, A, bays for hay, grain, &c., &c. 

t, i, stables with double stalls for catfle 7 feet ^mdt each. 

^, ^, passage for foddering cattle, 4 feet wide, running paralid 
with which are mangers 3 feet wide. 

k, k^ extra stabler, for calves, new milch cows, hospital, te. 

/, rear yard, 132 by 40 feet, opening on lane which leadi 
into the farm. 

m, south yard for cows, 116 by 42 feet, with gate at n. 
», gate opening into the front on the road. 

0, o, 0, 0, sheltered part of front yard. 

p, largp bam doors. 

9, enclosure for manure, secured by a line of logs laid on tfia 
ground 10 feet from the outside of the stables. 

For further descriptions of this bam, see Vol. I, page lift. 
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The lollowing sketches lelatiye to the oiigin, na- 
ture, management and other circumstances connected 
with Merino sheep, are from the pen of one who 
was the son of a farmer, and educated as such. As 
he has travelled extensively in Spain and other parts 
of Europe, and writes from personal observation, and 
an intercourse with Spanish shepherds and flock mas- 
ten, we think his articles will ht found highly valu- 
•Ue to all engaged in t&e business of sheep husband- 
ry, and bespeak for them an attentive perusal. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN.— No. 1. 

The Sheep, from remote antiquity, has continued 
to contribute greatly to the wants and comforts of 
man ; and, at the present time, is more extensively 
employed in the economy of the human race than 
any other animal. Although attempts have been 
made to trace the varieties constituting our domestic 
breeds to their original stock, it never has satisfacto- 
rily been done, and perhaps it is impossible ever to 
aiTiTe at an accurate conclusion in regard to them. 
The Mnsmon of Pliny {Ovis musmon) at present 
found wild in the desert parts of the mountains in 
the south of Spain, Ivica, Corsica, Sardinia, and 
some other islands in the Mediterranean, as well 
as in European Turkey; the Asiatic Acgali {Ovis 
ammon) which inhabits the more elevated tracts of 
Asia, Caucasus, and the plains of Siberia ; and the 
Bearded Argali ( Ovis tragelapkits) of the mountains 
of Northern Africa, claim to assist us in producing 
our present breeds, and have ^nerally been consider- 
ed as their most probable origin. 

In Spain there are, at present, two domestic breeds 
of sheep, which differ widely from one another, both 
in their habits and in the properties of their wool. 
Obe kind has, for a feng period, existed in the warm- 
et parts of that country, and is known by their long, 
coarse, hairy wool ; and the other, which migrates 
every spring from the plains and valleys of Andalu- 
sia, Estremadura, Murcia, Valencia, and Catalonia, 
to the cool mountains of Old Castile and Arragon, 
where they uass the summer, and return again in 
antumn to feed, during winter, on the warm plaioff 
below. The latter, which includes the pure Merino 
{Ovis aries hispanica), are distinguished from the 
common sheep, by a loose skin hanging from their 
necks, and in having wool on their foreheads and 
ckeeks, and frequently down their legs nearly to 
their hoofs. The horns of the males are very Icige 
aiid ponderous, and are usually rolled laterally, one 
part over another. Their wool is Jong, fine) and soft, 
ahd is twisted into glossy, spiral ringlets; it naturally 
contains a lar]^ proportion of oil, to which dust and 
other impurities adhere, and glT6 to th^ animals a 
^ngy and unclean appearance, that conveys to the 
Gi^al observer an ieea of Inferiority; but, on part- 
ing it, all doubts are immediately removed, when its 
Ukisttllied purity an! fineness are brought to view, 
'there also exist. In Spain, several i ntermediate 
breeds, among which are the Pyrenean* races, with 
Umiazkably fine wool, and somewhat resembling those 
OD fbe South Downs of Eng;tand. In general, n^ey 
mre polled; but some have horns, which turn behind 
the ears, and in the males*, project forward half a 
ciicle. Their legs, which are short, are white or red- 
dish ; their faces speckled, and in some, a small tuft 
jf wool c:rows on their foreheads. Their color varies 
irrnn white to % reddish yellow, and in a few instan- 



ces they aie entirely black. There is also anotha 
race in Biscay, which have from four to six horns, 
hut they are not of the fine-wooled variety. 

As my remarks will be chiefly confined to the Me- 
rino breeds, it may not be uninteresliBg to ofier a lew 
suggestions relative to their orij;in and the fineness ol 
their wool. « At a certain time," says Columella, 
who wrote on husbandry more than 1800 years ago 
** when some wild fierce rams of a wonderful color, 
as other beasts, were brou|;ht from the neighbonng 
parts of Africa* to the municipal city of ^diz, by 
those who entertained the people with public games 
and shows, Marcus Columella, my uncle, a man ol 
quick discerning genius, and a famous husbandman, 
having bought some of them, canied them to his own 
lands, and when they were tamed, admitted them to 
couple with covered sheep. These, at first, brought 
forth rough bristly lambs, but of the color of their 
sire ; and afterwards they themselves, being put upon 
Tarentinian or Greek sheep, generated rams of a Ane 
fleece. Moreover, whatever was afterwards conoeiv- 
ed by them, leeembled the eoier of the eiie and 

frandsire, but the delicacy and softness of the dam.'* 
n this manner Columella said that any colors oi 
outward appearance whatsoever, that was in beasts, 
did return with a mitigation of their fierceness and 
wildness, through the several degrees of their de- 
scendants ; and in buying flocks, the following .4ue 
the things, for the most |)art, which he thinks ought 
to be observed in common. *< If the whiteness of 
the wool pleases you most, you shall always choose 
the whitest males ; for, of a white male, there is 
often produced a dark tawny ofispring; but that 
which is white is never generated by one that is red 
or black." The example of Columella, of importing 
African rams. Was repeated by Don Pedn> 11. king m 
Arragon, in the early part of the Xlllth century, and 
afterwards by Cardinal Ximenes, prime minister of 
Spain, and to that epoch is to be ascribed the superi- 
ority of Merino wool over that of all other domestic 
breeds. With regard to the cause of this sapenorihr, 
some impute it to the sheep passing their lives in the 
open air in a dry and equable climate ; others to the 
nature of the soil and vegetation upon which they 
feed, and to their taiigrating semi-annually from one 
part of the country to another ; and a third class to 
the peculiar manner of smearing their backs at a cer- 
tain period, a process hereafter to be described ; bat 
it is most probable that diev do not so much owe the 
fineness and quality of tneir wool to the reasons 
above assigned, as to the uniform, syslematie and 
unceasing care with which they are managed through 
every stage of their existence, and the pure, unmixed 
and isolated condition in which each fleck is kept 
from generation to generation. For it appears as a 
matter of certainty, that the sole design si reniDving 
these sheep from OQS district to another, is to feed ; 
and it is equally certain that^ these journeys tiever 
would be mid e rtaken . If a sumciency of good pistur- 
age could be fount in one place during the ^ear ; 
and, besidcM, it is a noted fact, that there are station- 
ary flocks in Xhh plains of Kstremadura, where frost 
is seldom seen, and about the mountains of Old Cas- 
tile, where snow often lalls in June, both of which 
produce wool of an equal degree of fineness to that 
of the itinerant flocks that change their quarters every 
six months. In has been asserted, and believed by 
some, although controverted by several well inform- 
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•d persons, that re^ns aboaneKng in aromatic plants 
mn noie &?rorab)e to the health of sheep, and con- 
•eqacBtly to th« fineness of their wool, than those 
entirely destitute of such plants. Twt> instances, 
v«ll supported, wiH, perhaps, be suflleient to refute 
this opinion. The territory of Montafia, in Old Gas- 
lite^ is one of te most elevated tracts in Spain, where 
IIm neiffliboring mountains rise in the atmosphere to 
a Une of perpetual snow. Its hills consist of sand- 
stone, covered 'mth a deep clayey soil ; Uaek marble 
marked with white and yellow veins; grey Ihnestone, 
eontaining marine fetriketioas, talc, a^rpsum, and 
numerous saline savings ; and in the pMitts and val- 
leys emery abounds, lK>th occurring in large blocks 
and incorporated in the soil. The soils of the moun- 
tains and nlUs are noted as being of a similar compo- 
sitioa with (he rocks beneath them ; and experience 
has taught the Spanish farmers, that the sod which 
coven the limestone districts is best adapted to the 
growth of wheat and maize ; that the clayey soil 
lying upon the sandstone, is stiff and difficult to till ; 
and that the intermediate soils, resting upon mixed 
formations, are not very productive without the ap- 
plication of manure. The hills and plains of this 
r^on, which are destitute of aromatic plants, aiTord 
the finest of pasturage to numerous herds of sheep, 
eows, and horses ; the two latter of which, are fed 
on hay during the winter months — a very rare circum- 
stance to occur in any part of Spain, or the south of 
Europe generally. The other instance referred to, is 
the territory adjacent to the town of Molina, in Arra- 
^n, which abounds in aromatic and odoriferous 
plants, and is celebrated for its eood oasturage and 
fine flocks ; yet their wool is o? no better quality 
than that of the sheep of Montafia, where no aroma- 
tie plants are to be found. The hills and mountains 
about Molina are composed of red and grey sand- 
stone, limestone, gypsum of various colors and stages 
of decomnosition ; dark and light-colored granite, 
intersected by numerous veins of lead, iron, and cop- 
per, the latter of which contains silver, sulphur, and 
arsenic ; and all the surrounding country is rich in 
spings from which lai^ quantities of salt are annu- 
ally made. Without digressing further from the sub- 
ject, it may not be improper to state, that the pastures 
of Spain are generally prolific in sweet grasses suita- 
ble for mzing, seveml of which are inaigenous, and 
Others nave oeen introduced from northern Africa, 
the east, and from other parts of Europe. 

That the quality of wool depends much upon cli- 
mate, there can be no doubt ; for it is a well esta- 
blii^ed law, that the wool of sheep, in the torrid 
zone, de^nerates into a species of hair; and in very 
cold, rigid ones, thouji^h fine near the roots, it be- 
comes coarse towards the ends. Hence, it is only in 
temperate latitudes where wool approaches to a state 
of perfection ; and its fineness in the Merinos, doubt- 
less, is owing, in a great measure, to their being able 
to pass their lives in the open air, free from the ex- 
tremes of heat, cold, and moisture, common to some 
countries, and where their unobstructed but less 
abundant perspiration is allowed to be swept away 
aft fast as it flows, it is a remarkable fact, that all 
the sheep in Spain which constantly live in the open 
air,^ jierpetuate their color, and omer properties, to 
iheir progeny ; and it is equally remarkable, that the 
swine of that country, which run wild in the woods, 
vs invariably clothed in fine, curly, black hair ; and 



It is proverbial that« *' Never did a Spanish hog$ 
bristle pierce a shoe.** 

D. Jat Browuk. 
New York, December 10th, 1844. 

FARMING IN FLORIDA. 

2%e Woroester Plows, — ^The plows you sent sie 
have come to hand. With thev appeamnce I was 
very much pleased, and with their perfonnance jier- 
fedlif satisfied. I tried them fiist when the ground 
was as dry as it could be from a drooffht of near t$9o 
months, and immediately after a rain of twelve hours; 
in both instances the work was complete. The ex- 
cellence of the opeiation was in proportion to the 
size of the plow. The plow No, 2 £, was drawn 
by two miiles easily, and accomplished its work 
most efieotually. 1 have a great desire to try the 
Eagle plow now, one else lai^er. 

Superior HecMdness of Com Meal for IMes.-^ 
The corn and cob crasher you sent me is exciting 
much attention. All the com now used by stock on 
my plantation is first groond in this mill, and I find 
thereby not only a great saving in kmr forage, but 
that the health of the animals is gieatiy promoted. 
Formerly, my mules su&red much with tne colic, 
and my usual loss has been from one to three every 
year from that disease; but since I have had the 
crusher (now near eight months), there has not been 
a single case of colic in a lot of twenty-four mules, 
fed three times per day on the ground food. 

Marl. — Since reading Ruffin's Essay, I have dis- 
covered marl on my pmntation, but have yet made 
no experiment with it, merely because it is inconve- 
nient to get at it. The bed commences six feet be- 
low the surface, and continues without change twenty 
feet, as far as I have penetrated. It appears to be a 
mass or concretion of various minute shells. It 
efTervesces rapidly in muriatic acid, and even common 
vinegar. I design making some experiments with it 
soon. 

Egyptian Com. — One word more about Egyptian 
corn. It is now green, with a crop of from Kve to 
eif ht heads from each root more than half matured. 
This, should it mature, will be the fourth time ripe 
seed has been ^thered from one planting. From tne 
manner it continues to send up snoots from the old 
root, I am induced to try if it will not rattoon next 
spring, by protecting it this winter. 

The low price of the great southern staple is hav- 
ing the happy effect of causing proprietors to givi9 
more of their personal attention to their plantations ; 
and, as a natural consequence, producing a taste for 
the science of their profession, and a demand for 
agricultural publications and improved implements. 

RoBT. W. Williams. 

Tallahassee, Fa., IBth Nov., 1844. 



THE BUFFALO MSB. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me wheth- 
er the Buffiilo Bosh is cnltivated in the Esstem 
States, and if so, where it can be obtained and at 
what price ? 

Catlin describes it as growing natnraily in great 
profusion on the borders of the Missouri, below the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, in lat abont 47* north. 
He says, '< it lines the banks of the river and defiles 
of the Blufis sometimes for miles together, ~ 
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almost impassable hedges so loaded with fruit that 
their boughs were ev.erywhere gracefully bendii^ 
and resting upon the rround. It is the most beauti- 
ful ornament that decks the wild prairies, forming a 
striking contrast to the rest of the foliage, from the 
blue appearance of its leaves, by which it can be dis- 
tinguished for miles in distance. The fruit which it 
produces in such incredible profusion, hanging in 
clusters to every limb and twig, is about the size of 
currants, and not unlike them in color and flavor, 
being acid and almost unpalatable until they are bit- 
ten by the frosts of autumn, when they are sweeten- 
ed and the flavor delicious, tastine much like grapes, 
and I am inclined to think woula produce excellent 
wine. The shrub resembles some of the varieties of 
the tbom, though it diflers certainly in the color of 
its leaves. It grows to the height of 6 or 7 feet, and 
often to 10 or 12, and in proves or hedees for miles 
in extent. We several times took a blanket, and 
spreading it under the bushes and by striking the 
Btalk witti a club, we received the whole contents of 
its branches in an instant on the blanket. We fre- 
quently got 4 quarts from a single blow, and the 
bushes, relieved of their burden, instantly flew up to 
their native position.*' Such a shrub must oe a 
beautiful ornament to pleasure grounds, and you will 
confer a favor by eliciting information where it can 
be procured. The intercourse with that region is 
now so frequent by our western citizens, that it 
could be easuy procured and sent here in great abun- 
dance. RUSTICUS. 

We are indebted to Mr. Browne for the following 
mformation in relation to the above inquiries, and 
would refer Rusticus to Mr. B*s work on the trees of 
this country, which will shortly be issued from the 
press. 

The Buffalo Bush {Shepherdia areentea) is per- 
fectly hardy in any part of the United States, and is 
one of the first trees to announce the return of spring, 
often flowering in the neighborhood of New York in 
March. It arrives at ^reat perfection in Messrs. 
Winship*s nurseries, in Brighton, near Boston, where 
stands the parent tree which gave rise to all the 
plants now cultivated, both in Europe and in this 
country. It was planted in 1823, from seeds sent 
from the Rockv mountains by Lewis and Clark, and 
has attained a height of about 20 feet. This species 
has also been propagated in the vicinity of Boston as 
a hedge plant, and shows no want of hardihood or 
yifot of growth. Trees 3 to 5 feet high may be ob- 
tained in most of the American and European nur- 
series, for about 50 cents each, single, and with a 
reasonable deduction when larger quantities are re- 
quired. If Wanted for a hedge it would be best to 
obtain the seed, which may m had for about $1 the 
quart 

DRIVING SHEEP TO THE WESTERN 

PRAIRIES. 

I HAV£ already written ** Advice to Western Emi- 
l^rants,'* as well as some information upon the sub- 
ject of keeping sheep in this prairie country, " Cost 
of a Prairie Farm," &c., for which see Vol. L of the 
American Agriculturist I now propose to furnish 
your eastern readers a guide^boardt to direct those 
▼■St flocks of sheep whose heads are turned west- 



ward to stock the prairies ; and these I will stMt 
from the western part of New York, and drive them 
to the north-western comer of Indiana, and there put 
them into winter-quarters. 

I will suppose a flock of 1000 sheep, with a laigt 
proportion of ewes, at least three-fourths, and about 
30 good rams. I will also suppose the lamlM yeaned 
about the 1st of April, and shearing over the Ist ol 
June. 

** Then up and awar with jinglinc bells, 
Over the hills and through the dells ; 
The prairie land is fkr away, 
But full of grass and sweetest hay." 

But first of all, before you start, get ready. And like 
the member who spoKe upon tne ** hoe law," who 
remarked that *< he ought to know something of 'em, 
for he was brought up among them," I would also 
have you during the drive as familiarly connected 
with the sheep as he was with the hogs. Every 
night you must lie down with the flock, and with 
them rise in the morning. To do this then, first of 
all, before you start, 1 say aa^ain, get ready. Shall I 
tell you how ? " Yes !" Well then — first procure a 
fl;ood stout, steady, quiet yoke of oxen. ** Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! ! ! to drive sheep with, hey ! Why, confound 
the fellow, he is going to olowmg among the stones 
of his old native state." Oh, no ! I am going to tell 
you how to drive sheep with a ycke of oxen ; to 
which I wish you to attach a eood substantial 
wagon, with a box 14 feet long, having boards about 
one foot wide projecting out over the wheels, to sup- 
port the cover, and thereby make more room inside, 
which is to form a house in which you will cook» 
eat, and sleep for the next two months. In the for- 
ward part you will have a small light cooking-stove, 
with all your dishes of tin ; a table with folding legs 
(the projecting board upon each side forming seats) ; 
and upon a platform made level with the projecting 
boards you will have ample room and space for a 
bed for yourself and three hands, while underneath 
you have stowage room for trunks, &c 

Procure for yourself a cheap saddle-horse, which 
you can turn out upon grass at night, or tie to the 
wagon and feed, and two dogs, and with three steady, 
sober young men, and then, after provisioning your 
ship, you are ready. 

Of course, you will not neglect to put on board an 
axe, a water bucket, and sundry " small fixinss," that 
will enable you to live without committing mat hei- 
nous sin — " borrowing." 

You must, particularly at first, and on dusty ot 
muddy days, dnve slow — not over ten miles— increas- 
ing as the weather and roads are fine, to 15 miles. 
Upon rainy days, don't expose yourself, and hands, 
and flocks, to disease and death, merely because " it 
is such hard work to lie still." Keep quiet— drive 
slow — let the sheep graze — and be sure that you get 
up in the morning, and put the sheep to eatmg Sie 
dew — rest an hour at noon, and always stop, the sun 
an hour high. And above all things before yon start, 
procure an account of the suflferings of the prisoners 
confined in the black hole of Calcutta, and whenever 
you are tempted, ** to save trouble," to shut your flock 
up at night in some dirty little yard, just read that 
account before you do it Give them at night ample 
room to spread themselves. 

After you havr got a little out of the settlements 
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▼on need not veek for a lol at nij^hl at all Here now 
yoor horse comes of nse. Ride ahead, and select 
some good spot for your camp ; place the wagon, and 
gather the nock aroand it, and with a little salt tell 
them that is their home. Then let them graze till 
dark, and then herd them all up around ** home,** and 
they will soon lie down, and your dogs under the 
wagon will take care of the rest till morning. You 
have no idea how cheap yon can travel in this way. 
The expense on Ae road will not amount to $1 50 
a-day. 

A few sheep will fall lame. These and any sickly 
lambs, should be at once disposed of for what they 
will fetch ; as they tend to detain the whole flock, 
aud soon cost more than thev come to. 

I would advise that the nock should be of a me- 
dium grade of wool, and all strong young sheep. If 
a finer grade of wool is desired, let the bucks be se- 
lected for that purpose. A laiger per cent, of loss 
always takes place the first year, than after — and 
fine wool grows upon the most delicate carcass. 
This mortality the first ^ear is owin^ to the fatigue 
of driving, and some difference of climate and soil, 
and a very great difference in the feed, both green 
and drv. 

I will snppose this flock has arrived at the end of 
its long journey in the month of August, and that 
you d^ire to establish winter-quarters upon an entire 
new plan, or at least upon some small improvement, 
that you may purchase. I would prefer a location 
of prairie land adjoining timber, having the timber 
with plenty of brush on the north and west side as a 
wind-breaker. 

After your arrival, the flock must be in the con- 
stant care of one hand an<^he dogs, or for lack of 
dogs he must have a hors^as the sheep feel a con- 
stant restless disposition to find the outside fence of 
the ** big paster." They must also be put up at 
night as near the house as possible, and even then a 
litSe sneaking prairie wolf will sometimes creep in 
and make a little mutton, — though a good dog will 
keep them off, and they are fast growing few and far 
between. They are easily destroyed by poison, 
the best for that purpose being strychnine, which is 
the concentrated poison of nux vomica. One grain 
is sufficient to produce death in any of the canine 
race, or other noxious " varmint*' It may be ad- 
ministered by putting it in pieces of meat just large 
enough for a mouthful ; or otnerwise it is a very good 
way to put lumps of lard upon chips, and put the 
poison in the centre, and then place the bait around 
the sheep-fold fence, or in any other place likely to 
be visited by the wolves. Tne big wolves are not 
prairie settlers. Sometimes, though very rarely, a 
sheep is bitten by the massasauger, a small black 
rattlesnake, and then, for aught I know, you will 
soon have a dead sheep. In my next I shall speak 
of winter-quarters. Solon Robihson. 

Lake Court House, Ia„ Nov, 27th, 1844. 

We shall feel under particular obligation to any of 
our western friends who will furnish us with an ac- 
count of the diseases to which sheep are most sub- 
ject on the prairies, and the best preventives and 
cures for tliem. The crop of wool grown in the 
United States, in a few years, will scarcely be inferior 
in value to that of cotton ; and anything which will 
tend to cheapen, improve, and add to the security of 
i li prof^uction, will be greatly for the public good. 



THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF FARMERS OF THE WEST. 

When we look back at the past, we are struck by 
the remarkable alterations in the pursuits of the peo- 
ple, and by the changes in the prices of articles^ 
Many years ago a few fine sheep were brought 
to Kentucky and sold at enormous prices These 
prices are ^one, but the flocks of the state remain per- 
nianentiy improved. Fine horses commanded also 
at several times the value of a good landed estate. 
These too have ereatly diminished in price, yet the 
whole stock of the state has been improved by their 
introduction. The mulberry mania, the coir pox, and 
the sfffine fever succeeded. The high pressure prices 
for all engendered by them have passed away. Vet 
silk is now made, and the herds of cattle and hogs 
have been greatly improved. The temporary evil is 
eone, and much permanent good remains behind to 
benefit the people. The prices of lands, arrain, hemp, 
and stock, too, were constantly varying from high to 
low. No calculations as to price could be ^ely 
made ; no engagements dependent on the sales of ag- 
ricultural products were free of ruinous peril. Many 
persons, when hemp sold for $7 and $8 per cwt., and 
beef for 5 and 6 cents per pound, made pecuniary en- 
eagements predicated on these prices, and were hope- 
lessly involved. Now, a change has come over the 
spirit of our dream. Shall we profit by it .' Good 
land, it is true, is still held at high prices. But all 
the products of farming labor are very low, and find 
us under the dominion of habits produced by high 
prices. This is our present state and condition. 

We talk about governmental economy, and we 
must practise it at home in our families, or suffer. 
Retrenchment of expenses is the only safe remedy for 
the evils of diminished revenue. We must avoid the 
grocery and the dry goods store, eat and drink whal 
the farm produces, and wear what oar wives and 
daughters spin and weave. Domestic manufactures 
require no protection, and ha^'e but one opponent — 
Faiee Pride, But he is stiff-necked and obstinate as 
a mule. When will the present dull and flat state of 
things cease ? What causes are at work to produce a 
better ? None visible in the vast horizon. The na- 
tions of Europe are at peace, producing their own sup- 
plies, except of cotton and tobacco ; while the agri- 
cultural products of our own country are increasing in 
a ratio far greater than the demand for them abroad, or 
than can be produced by the divereion of all other 
classes at home from field labor. If products for 
sale cannot be made to command remunerating prices, 
they will cease to be made, and the importing mer- 
chants will be informed of the true state of the coun- 
try, by their difficulty of eollecting from their retailing 
customers, who sell to the peo^e, and by their ina- 
bility to dispose of recent importations. People neces- 
sarily cease to buy when they are unable to sell 
wherewithal to pay. If we sell at home, we must 
buy at home ; /or we shall have nothing to send 
where there is no demand. We must then cease to 
use imported articles unless our exports will pay for 
them ; exports of productions, I mean, for the money of 
a country is soon exhausted, when it imports and pays 
in money. We must then export in productions or 
manufactu res, if we consume imported articles. So far 
as our manufactures at home can supply us with needed 
wares at fair prices, there is no necessity to the con- 
sumer, so far as he is such only for imported wares 
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Affitie borne supply of naaufietctured articles increases, 
the importation oi tfaem' necessarily decreases, and 
when we reach the ultima Thule, the extreme end 
of a full supply, what then ? For the support of the 
Unite 1 States government ? We must Iook to the fu- 
tuieas well as back, at the past from our present po- 
sition. For verily the fanners are deeply interested 
in these matters, and certainly their consideration is 
not out of place in an affricultvral paper. 

For the present, the fever for speculation and the 
ra^ for riding hobbies excited by comparatively hi^h 
pnces for our produce, have both subsided, nor will 
they again become epidemic* till higher prices come 
round again. That mav not happen shortlv. In the 
mean time, we must make tbe most of our diminished 
resources by economy and good management To 
produce the most at the least cost to the land and the 
pocket, is the highest interest of every cultivator of 
the land, and this cannot be done without knoudedge. 
This is the t me ihen to foster all the means of ac- 
quiring it. Farmers clubs ; agricultural and horticul- 
tural societies; agricultural papers ; and above all, to 
institute a^ricultuml schools. Science, through the 
aid of institutions, is brought to every art except that 
of agriculture ; and this the most important of all, is 
left to empiiical tentative practice. 

Who are the best farmers in every country ? The 
most ignorant ? Certainly not There cannot be half 
a dozen beti toay$ of doing the same thing under sim- 
ilar circumstances, requiring different amounts of 
time, labour, and expense. Yet we see them practised 
by men who would all adopt one way if it was prov- 
ed to be superior to the others. Agricultural schools 
would demonstrate by repeated and accurate experi- 
ments, problems in practice which the cultivators of 
the soil would as certainly use, as the house carpen- 
ter now uses the 47th proposition of Euclid in squaring 
his work. Is it not strange that amon^ all the muni- 
ficent donations made by wealthy, patriotic, and pub- 
lic-spirited men for such a vanety of purposes, not 
one has conferred an enduring benefit on his country, 
and immortalized his own name, by endowing an ag- 
ricultural institution ? Whoever shall raise up such 
an institution in his lifetime (not leave it to his execu- 
tor), will be entitled to, and will receive the admira- 
tion and gratitude of countless generations. 

John Lewis. 
LkmgoUen, f^, Nov, lOtk^ 1844. 

EXPERIMENTS IN PLANTING CORN. 

During a short visit with which I was honored by 
your father (Mr. S. Allen), in August last, I showed 
him a field of com with which he was so much 
pleased, that he requested I would give an account of 
its product, which 1 piomised to do, through the 
American Agriculturist The field lies north-east of 
my orchard, and adjjoining thereto— a locality with 
which you are familiar. 

When f purchased the plantation on which I now 
reside, in 1S12, the field had been in cultivation in 
one continued succession of corn crops, for some 20 
or 26 years. So soon as I could prepare the ground 
for tlie purpose, I nut it in Timothy meadow. As it 
lay adjoining my sheep house, I permitted a small 
flock of my sheep, during the time they were fed, 
mch winter to run on it I also applied to it the ma- 
nure derived from my sheep foI<£ In this way» in 



the course of 12 or 15 years, which I sufiered it te 
remain in meadow, it was restored to its native ier- 
tility, being naturally as rieh as the best Kentucky 
land. I now nased several crops of tobacco on the 
ground, when it was again put in laeadow, and treated 
as above. For the last thne or four yean, preceding 
the present, it has been in hemp. 

Early in April of this year, it was aU plowed and 
onoe harrowed, and laid off, with greni exactness, 3| 
feet each way. It was planted on the 19tb ot Apab, 
the ground Deing very light, and finely pulverized 
The com came up well, and, in due time, was thinnsd 
out to three stalks in a hill. It was carefully culti- 
vated by plowing alternately, each way, with the 
common Kentucky shovel plow^and going over onoe 
with broad hoea, The season, up to the 2d of My, 
was tolerably favorable, though there was too much 
rain for a first rate crop. The com was now gene- 
rally getting into siUc At this period when com t»> 
quires much rain, or at least frequent showere, to 
cause the com to ear well, a drought came on, and no 
rain fell for two weeks. During this period the at- 
mosphere was very dry, and windy. The conse^ 
quenoe was, that tn«« was scarcely an instance oi 
two ears being produced on the same stalk, and even 
the single ears were much reduced in size. Althoagh, 
after a drought of two weeks, we had again a suc- 
cession of light showera; yet they came too lale to 
be of any material benefit to com crops, as forward, 
as mine. Under these disadvantages the yield fell 
greatly below what it would have been had not the 
severe drought ol July intervened. Upon carefully 
measuring an acre, of about an average quality of tiie 
field, the product was 77 bushels.. I am convinced 
that if a due proportion of rain had fallen, during the 
first half of July, the yiedKrould have been fifty per 
cent, greater. The com was of die white species, 
a medium between the flint and the laiger kinds, 
which are mofe productive, but not so good for bread. 

Permit me now to give you the result of another 
experiment, made during the present year, to asoertaui 
the advantages of planting com more closely than 
usual, as recommended by some of our fsrmere, who 
have succeeded in raising very lai^ eiops under fa- 
vorable circumstances. My experimental crop was 
Slanted on the 12th of April, one day before ti»t 
escribed above, upon lana which had been cleared 
in 1810, and preserved in its native state of fer^ity, 
by a due proportion of grass crops. Its fertiUty was 
about equal to that described above, and was in a fieU» 
lyine on the same ridge, nortbhwest of the rivulet you 
speak of running through my larm, in your Noren* 
ber Number, page 322, of your last volume. This 
field had been in clover for the two yean preceding, 
and was plowed ap last lall^ with the view of putting 
it in hemp, and was coasequently in fine cooiytion 
for hemp or com. 

On one side of the field, I laid off* in an obkMig 
square, four acres, each acre lying equally weU, and 
of equal fertility. This ground was again plowed 
eariy in the spring, and levelled with the harrow. It 
was now laid off the long way with great accuracy 
3| feet from center to center, and then checked off 
the other way in rows ; the Jirst acre, 4 feet apart; 
the second acre, 3| feet apart ; the third acre, 3 feet 
apart; and the/oiirMacre,2| feet apart The whole 
was planted the same day ; and in due time the thiia 
firat acres were thinned out to three stalks in the kiUi 
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and the fourth acre to two stalks in a hill. The 
number of stalks in each acre (if none had been missing) 
would have been as follows : 
No. U 34 hj 4 feet, 9,335. 

2, 34 by 3| •« 10,668. 

3, 34 by 3 «« 12,447. 

4, 31 by 21 ** two in a bin, 9,956. 

This eiop*. qf course* Buffered equally from the 
iiought with thai above described, and having more 
ouUide TiADs was more depredated upon by the crows, 
ip4 did not stand quite as well or with such perfect 
regularity as the other in the hills. Making the 
mroier alJowaoces for these causes, I did not calcu- 
mJ^ c^^ quite as Is^pge a product as from the other 
field. Upon gatherii^and accurately measuring each 
acre separately* I found the product as follows : No. 
1, 68 bttshela; Na 2. 69; No. 3. 69; No. 4. 77|. 
Thus the acre planted 3| by 4 feet produced nearly 
as well a^ that Dlaated 3| fe^t each way ; and the 
lattSA produced the same quantity as that planted 34 
by 3 feet; and the acre planted 34 by 24 feet, and 
only Itfo stalks in a hillj produced 84 bushels more 
than ekher of the others. From this experiment, it 
would seem that in the best of ground, where three 
stalks are intendsil to be left in a hill, the distmce, 
each way, should not be less than 3| feet ; and that 
where it is intended to plant more clo.sely, not more 
than ttpo stalks should be left in a hill. The acre 
planted 3% by 24 feet produced decidedly the best ; 
Dut it was too close one way to be plowed with con- 
venience. Thus planted there were 8| square feet 
for each hill. If planted 3 feet each way there would 
be nine square feet to each hill, and the distance would 
be more eonvenient for plowing- both ways. I in- 
cline to think that planting 3 feet each w^ay, with 
two stalks in a hill, would be the most eligible for 
Gouvenience and product As a single expeiiment is 
mH very satisfsistory, I intend, if I am ^^red, to re- 

Ciat the experiment next year on the same ground, 
ying it off one way 3 feet; and the other 4, 34 and 
and 3 feet, thinning the last to two stalks in a hill, 
and the other two acres to three stalks in a hill. In 
ibis last experiment I planted the same kind of com 
a« in the other. A. Bhatty. 

PrMjMd HiU, Dee, Isi, 1844. 

To such of our readers as may not have seen the 
third volume of this periodical, it is proper to say, 
that they will find complete Northern and Southern 
Calendars published there, with full directions for the 
management of the Farm, Stock, &c. The Western 
Caieimar, which we shall give monthly in this volume, 
is from the pen of one of the most distinguished 
piBctical farmers in Kentucky, the Hon. Adam Beatty. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

!il this month, the soil is generally bound up by 
fk^t, so that no plowhig can Be done: But the far- 
mer shduld hare his dIowb put in older, and new 
ones procured, if needed, so that no time may be lost 
when the earth is in a proper condition to be plowed. 
Barly plowing makes early cropis, which generally — 
ahnost invariaMy — snceeed best. 

Care cf ^ock. — This is a trying month Ibr stock, 
lihd ail animals should be well fed, and protected 
ttom the wet and cold as far as possible ; always 
NJtollecting, that where facilities for snehering stock do 
not exiHt, the best substitute is- good feeding. An wak" 



mal in good toh ean vrithstand cold and wet twice 
as well as one of ** Pharoah's lean kine." 

Breaking Hemp, — In those parts of the west 
where hemp is cultivated, much of the cold, dry potrw 
tions of this month may be appropriated to breaking 
it, as cold, frosty weather is the best suited for this 
process. Hemp spread the latter part of October of 
the preceding year, will have been sufficiently tco^er- 
ed (rotted^ to tidce up and put into shocks by the last 
of Decemoer ; and the prudent hemp grower will hy 
this time, have had ail his bndtes put m order, and 
new ones procured if needed (always secure those oi 
the best possible construction), that no delay may 
take place in breaking out his crop. This is a heavy 
oneratioiY, and if not hurried on early, will ran into 
tne spring woiie and greatly retard the pitching <^ the 
crop; and will, moreover, produce a necessity for 
breaking in warm weather, when the process it more 
difficult and attended with some loss of lint 

Sulking Tobacco.— Tobacco cut in due season the 
previous rail, will have been profitably cured by the 
month of December. Much of the crop will have 
been stripped in that month, and a due proportion of 
what remains should be bulked down in stalk, for 
stripning in damp weather in January. Thus' there 
will oe no lack of employment in wet weather. 

Management of Manure. ^Hemp growers are usu- 
aTTy not cultivators of tobacco. In wet times they 
may be engaged in bailing hemp — ^if they are furnish- 
ed with a hemp press — and cleaning out their stables, 
cow sheds, &c. The best method of doing so, is \o 
have the manure thrown at once into a tih-cart and 
hauled to the field to which it is to be applied, the 
driver beine furnished with a mat coat to ttfn the 
rain. By naving two carts the operation will be 
hastened, and one great coat will serve both driven. 
Let it be recollected that when manure is hauled to 
the ground which needs it, all the eXtraU drawn from 
it by the rains is given to the soil, whereas if left at 
the stable, this is entirely lost. Bendes, there is a 
much greater loss by rapid decompositk>n and escape 
of valuable gasses, when the manure is left in a large 
bulk at the stable door. 

General Observations. — When not engaged in othei 
necessary work, as laige a stock of firewood as pos- 
sible should be laid up. Let this supply be alwaye 
kept laigely ahead, and there will be no necessity to 
stop other useful labore to haul wood to keep the 
family comfortable, and the cook supplied with this 
indispensable necessary. Graziere, who feed laige 
numbere of cattle unon cut up com, must daily — ^wet 
or dry — haul out tneir usual supply, on Saturday a 
double portion. The same wagons that haul out 
com, may return loaded wift wood, after the feeding 
for the day is completed. As this is a work <rf m 
weather, the hands thus employed should be furnish- 
ed with oil-cloth coats to protect them from the 
weather, and thus save doctOf*s bttts. la this incle- 
ment month, the children should be sheltered in com- 
fortable school-houses, and engaged in laying a lovn- 
dation for future useftthness in alt the occupations ol 
life. The farmers, too, in the long nights of Janua* 
ry, may be profitably employed in reading the iiew»- 
papers and instructive books, and especiaily im 
studying the best authore who have written inon 
agriculture, the most useful of all the arte, and ttiai 
uniting theory and practice, become perfectly skilkii 
in their prefeesion 
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Mattcrb of Ta8T£. — By Mrs. Kirkland, author of 

•* A New Horn;* ^c. 

Farmer Dickson has a large fann and a laieer 
lamily — ^things that go well enough together. He 
has lived long enough on one spot to have got every- 
thing comfortable about him — a good double house, 
with each row of trees, fence, path, and road around 
it, " as straight as a gun-barrel," as he says. (Every 
one to his taste, but vfe would rather have a little 
more variety in these matters. We think a winding 
or waving line is often a great improvement.) 

Farmer Dickson has five daughters ; good, indus- 
trious girls, able to make butter and cheese, to spin 
two days' work in one, and to weave flannels, bJan- 
ket-shawis, and coverlets (in double- work), equal to 
any weaver. Pollv, the eldest, has done so much of 
this kind, that she nas never had time to get married. 
She has stores of bedding laid by ; thii1y-four pairs 
of cotton stockings of her own knitting ; (one pair 
for every year of her age), and a Tuscan bonnet of 
her own braiding, which nearly cost her her eye- 
sight. Is not Pofly a fine girl ? (jEvery one to his taste, 
but we have observed that Polly is quite out of her 
element whenever she is in company. She cannot 
sit still, even for half an hour, for the sake of read- 
ing or conversation. Her whole soul is absorbed in 
biwiness, and when there happens to be sickness in 
the house she leaves all nursing to others, and frets 
because ** the work" does not get on. So we shall 
not recommend Polly Dickson for a wife.) 

Sarah is younger, and has not had time to turn 
her hands into daws with quite so many years of 
labor. But even she never gets leisure to look at a 
book. She gives more attention to dress than her 
elder sister, and so pleases more generally at first 
sight ; but on further acquaintance, when it is dis- 
covered that she has not a word to say, but answers 
in most cases with a silent giggle, she is generally 
neglected for more sprightly girls. One young man, 
a surveyor, who put up for a week or two at her 
father's, was so much pleased with her appearance — 
for she is really a comely girl — that he had serious 
thoughts of payine his addresses to her; but happen- 
ing to pass a whole day in her company, away from 
home, where she had not her usual occupations, he 
discovered the extreme emptiness of her mind, and 
being an intelligent youne man, he turned his tbouffhts 
in another direction, ana Sarah Dickson, seeing him 
depart with as much indifference as she had seen him 
airive, went on making butter and cheese, as if that 
had been the business of life {Every one to his 
taste, but we think butter and cheese may cost too 
moch.) 

Farmei Dickson's third daughter differed from her 
sisters in many respects. She was considered the 
beaaty of the family, and she used to spend all her 
leisure in preparing various adornments for her per- 
son, and pkrliculany in curling her hair with a hot 
pipe-stem, which produced ringlets very channin^ in 
her eyes. On one occasion she was invited to jom a 
sleighing party which was to conclude, as is gene- 
mily the case, with a ball in the evening. Resorting 
to her favorite expedient, in her zeal to outshine her- 
self as well as everybody else, she heated the pipe- 



stem too much, burnt off a conspicuous lock close to 
the head, and letting fall the instrament in her con- 
sternation, disfigured her neck with several blisters, 
so that she was obliged to stay at home. The story 
got about, and caused so much joking among tfaie 
voung people of the neighborhood, that the poor girl 
became quite sulky, and would not go out at alJ. 
She consoled herself by gathering a quantity of silk- 
weed, of which she is now sewing for herself a cape 
or pelerine, which is to be very elegant {Every one 
to his taste, but to our eye, a silk-weed cape looks 
somewhat as if it had been made of the skins of 
green goslings.) 

If we seem, in these remarks, to cast some reflec- 
tion upon our friends the Dickaons, it must be noted 
that all this extra industry is entirely superfluous, as 
far as pecuniary circumstances are concerned. Many 
years of unwearied toil, together with an increase in 
the value of land, have made Mr. Dickson richer 
than most of his neighbors, and secured an ample 
provision for his family. So that what we find fault 
with, is the miserable plan of toiling on, year after 

J^ear, laying up stores of articles which are to be use- 
ess for a length of time, requiring much care to pre- 
vent their bein^ spoiled by moths or mould, while the 
precious mind is left uncultivated, and the high and 
ennobling pursuit of self-improvement entirely ne- 
glected. In poverty, constant toil is a dreadful ne- 
cessity ; and what is the consequence ? Too often, 
a complete crushing of minds which under happier 
circumstances might have brought forth fruit an nun 
dred fold. 

" Where penury is felt, the thought is chain'd, 
And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few.*' 

But where there is abundance, it is both sin and 
shame to narrow down our cares and efforts to the 
** things which perish in the using.'* It is certainly 
both the duty and the privilege of those who have 
enough and to spare of this world's eoods, to devote 
some part of every da^' to reading. For old people, 
whose habits are obstinately fixed, it is usually diffi- 
cult to begin a plan of this kind ; but for the young, 
nothing more is necessary than, first, a sense of its 
propriety, and, secondly, one eflbrt of resolution at 
the conunencement Literature has, in its very na- 
ture, something so attractive, that, once b^n, it 
wins its own way. The young woman who Kas 
once found pleasure in a book, will be anxious so to 
economise her time that a portion of every day may 
be safely devoted to reading; and we will answer for 
it that those who spend their leisure — the proper lei- 
sure which every one ought to have who is not 
obliged to labor beyond health and comfort — ^in this 
way, will be the most agreeable girls in their neigh- 
borhood. 

But our space allows us only to glance at this sub^ 
ject in the present number. At some future day we 
shall resume it, with further reference to the Dickson 
family. 

Care of Flowers. — The cold by this time is so 
intense, that it behooves the ladies who have any re- 
ganl to the healthful preservation of their parlor 
flowers, to pay particular attention to them. During 
frosty weather plants cannot absorb as much mois- 
ture as in the warmer seasons : be careful, theiefore» 
not to over-water them. Sprinkle a little fine char- 
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eoftl dust around each plant. As this dissolves and 
becomes carbonic acid, it is taken up by the rooUets, 
and assists in forming stalk, 1eaf» and flower. Char- 
coal adds greatly to the bright, fresh, ^reen appear- 
ance of the plants, and should be kept m the pots at 
all seasons of the year : some plants will flourish in 
that alone without earth or other substances. Be 
ca?eful to keep up the heat during the night, for there 
is more loss from want of this precaution than any 
other cause. Keep a thermometer in the parlor, and 
do not let it sink below 40 degrees ; if you do, there 
will be danger of the frost injuring the plants. If it 
is likely to be so cold that the heat rannot be kept 
up to tnis point in the parlor through the night, then 
remove the plants to the cellar for protection. 

Among bulbous flowers, the crocus, polyanthus, 
jonquil and hyacinth, are the most beautiful, and 
easily cultivated in January. The crocus will ex- 
pand its petals exposed to lamp or candle lieht; for 
this reason it is particularly desirable to adorn the 
parlor at night. All bulbous plants should be exposed 
to the sun shining through the windows as much as 
possible, and be turned two or three times during the 
day, otherwise the foliage will become yellow. 
Wlien they have done growing, cease to give them 
water almost entirely, or they will not flower. For 
a curious method of growing flowers in the winter, 
see our last volume page 373. 

It was on the 10th of this month, ladies, that he 
who did so much for flowers, the celebrated Linnaeus, 
died at Upsal, in the 71st year of his age. So far as 
it may be your province, copy his good works, and 
vevere his memory. 

To KXEP BouQUKTS WKxso. — ^Theso may be kept 
a long time in full bloom, by inserting their stems 
plump up to the flowers in water, renewed fresh 
every day, with a little charcoal in it ; and occasion- 
ally substituting sea or salt water for the fresh. We 
thus kept in unfaded bloom, a superb bououet of 
flowers given us by a Danish lady, to the end of an 
eight days' voyage from Copenhagen to Sl Peters- 
buigh. A glass put over a oonquet will sometimes 
leoover it when prematurely faded. Bouquets should 
be made of flowers just bursting their pe&ls, and not 
from those full blown. They then keep much longer. 

To SECURK HANDSOME Balsaics. — Carefully pick 
out from the seed bed all plants with red stems, and 
leave those with white stems. 

Novel way of Churnimo. — ^We cut the following 
from an exchange paper : 

"Sarah, dear," said a waggish husband to his 
wife, ** if I were in your place, 1 wouldn't keep that 
babe so full of butter as you do." 

*< Butter, my dear ! I never give it any butter." 

** No, but you poured about a quart of milk down 
it this afternoon, and then trotted it on the knee for 
nearly two hours. If it doesn't contain a quantity 
of butter by this time, it isn't for want of churning.'* 



To MAKE Hard Water Soft. — All who have 
ever tried it know how difficult it is to wash in hard 
water, and that it takes much more soap to do so 
than with soft water. Dr. Clark calculated that by 
being able to soften the water in London by precipi- 
tatii)^ its Umes, two-thirds of the soap used there 



would be saved. This would be equivalent to 
£200,000 ($1 ,000,000) a year. Pot or pearl ashes, or 
ley made from common ashes, is generally used tc 
soften water ; but these substances are so strong that 
they skin the hand. From two to four ounces of 
sal soda dissolved in a barrel of water is usually suf- 
ficient to soften it From one to two quarts of wheat 
bran put into a kettle of water and brought to a boil, 
and then scummed ofi*, will also render it soft Some 
tie the bran up in a haul and boil it ; but we are not 
certain that this is as e&ctual as putting it in loose* 

Simple Cure for Croup. — The Journal of Health 
says, when a child is taken with croup, instantly ap- 
ply cold water (ice water, if possible), suddenly and 
freely to the neck and chest with a sponge. The 
breathing will almost instantly be relieved. So soon 
as possible, let the sufi*erer drmk as much as it can ; 
then wipe it dry, cover it up warm, and soon a quiet 
slumber will relieve the parent's anxiety, and lead the 
heart in thankfulness to the Power which has given 
to the pure gushing fountain such medicinal quiuities. 

Buckwheat Cakes. — ^To three pints of buckwheat 
flour, mixed into a batter, add one tea- spoonful of 
carbonate of soda, dissolved in water, and one ditto 
of tartaric acid, dissolved in like manner ; first apply 
the carbonate, stir the batter well, and then put in 
the acid ; thus the use of yeast is entirely superseded, 
and light cakes are insured. One great advantage is, 
that the batter is ready for baking as soon as msule. 

Another {considered tuperior to anifUnng of the 
kind). — Dissolve a tea-spoonful of super-carbtonate of 
soda, in a sufficient quantity of sweet unskimmed 
milk ; three tea-spooni uls of cream of tartar with a 
heaping quart of flour, mixed dry and well rubbed 
together ; then mix up the whole and bake immedi- 
ately. If milk is not at hand, water will answer, 
slightly sweetened with sugar, and a little shortening 
added to it The flour and all other materials must 
be of a first-rate quality. 

Nutritive Quauties of Tea. — ^M. Peli^ states 
that tea contains essential principles of nutrition far 
exceeding in importance its stimulating properties; 
and shows that, as a stimulant, tea is in every re- 
spect the most desirable object of habitual use. One 
of his experiments upon the nutritive qualities of tea, 
as compared with those of soup, was by no means 
in favor of the latter. The most remarkable products 
of tea are : 1st, the tannin or astringent property ; 
2d, an essential oil to which it owes its aroma, and 
which has a great influence on its price in commerce ; 
and 3d, a substance rich in azote, and crystalliisable, 
called t/ieine, which is also met in coffee, and is fre- 
quently called cafeine. Independently of these three 
substances, there are eleven others of less importance, 
which enter more or less into the compositions of 
tea of all the kinds imported into Europe. What 
was more essential, as r^rds the chemical and hy- 
gienic character of the plant, was to ascertain toe 
exact proportion of the azoted (nitrogenized) principle 
it contains. M. Peli^t began by determining the 
total amount of azote in tea, and finished by finding 
that it was from 20 to 30 per cent greater than in 
any other kind of vegetable. M. Peligot states that 
by reason of this quantity of azote, and the existenqi 
of cafeine in the tea leaf, it is a true aliment 
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BOYS' DEPARTMENT. 



Wkll, boys, it is some time since we have paid 
any attention to you, for which we have had many 
complaints, not only from voarselyes, bnt your pa- 
rents also. We propose, therefore, during the pre- 
set year, to remedy this matter as well as we can, 
by devotine from one to three pages per month of 
the Agriculturist to your benefit, and trust that we 
9ha!l have your very efficient aid in our support, by 
monthly contributions from your own roguira pens — 
for who can tell what a boy wants so well as him- 
self ? If we could only rejuvenate ourselves (that 
is, grow younger) five and twenty years, when to 
possess a pet lamb, a puppy, a small stock of poul- 
try, and a patch for cultivation in the garden, was 
tfie height of our ambition, we should De a capital 
hand at this department ; but alas, our boyish da3rs 
have gone, never to return — and we have no young- 
sters Si our own to give us hints or ask us questions, 
so &at we are fearftH of our success in interesting 
you, my fine fellows ! 

Brekdino Pigeons. — Such of you, boys, as have 
had the advantage of reading the first volume of our 
work, will well recollect the excellent chapter we 
there gave you on the different varieties of the pi- 

Son, and the best method of breeding them. We 
re say, now, you have plenty on hand ; for though 
they genendly lay only two eggs at a time, yet, as 
they usually hatch monthly, and the youn^ soon pair 
and follow the example of their parents, they propa- 
gate themselves very rapidly. Linnsus computed 
the increase from a single pair in four years at 
18,000 ! ft is our intention to show you some cuts 
of pigeon-houses in the course of the year, and per- 
haps a few portraits also of pigeons, together with 
further hints upon their breeding and management : 
but, for the present, we shall content ourselves by 
merely giving 3^ou a luscious method of fattening 
them, which we have lately received in a letter from 
our excellent friend tSambo, whose acquaintance you 
Mrill remember we had the pleasure of making in 
Kentucky, and whom we could not persuade at our 
interview there to impart to us the secret of his ar! of 
fatting poultry. He thmks this of the pigeons will ex- 
plain it in full ; so, boys, you will now have no excuse 
if you do not present your friends with fine fat poultry 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New- Year. 

< Smuuf Roek^ in Old KtmUuky, three 
J week nfore Mtrry Ckrieimae, 
i£umr Mem^'^nimored Sar: Tte mity sorry when 
yo« says in your last No. you wasn't gwine to write 
BO more about Kaintukyi for people 'way down sun 
xise, as dey calls he whar you live, can talk what 'em 
please about de Empire state, Sambo knows well 
Ttho' he neber been dere), he aint nothin to dat Para- 
dise, old Kaintuky. Ana Masser John, he say so too, 
and he bin down dere last winter sellin' hemp and 
Durham Cattle ftom he plantation. You keep a mity 
heap of peoples in your big city of New York, but 
dpesa*t old Kaiatuk feed 'em ! Please tell me dat. 
Blasser Allen. . I reckon we hab a cave here dat'll 
jwaUow you all up like a' alligaturon de Massesseepy 
(does a swarm of flies. And talkin' about de Masses- 
jM«py, dat is de most oocommon place I eber did see. 
WalLyou bin dere^ Masser Allen, so I say no more; 
•ny, 1 wish de water was a pigeon-fUf and not a 'feo-jm, 



to eat instead ob drink him, for de way he did grip du 
nigger's bowels, wasn't slow ; and Fse moat well be- 
lieve I swallow a whole plantation in de nasty, rily, 
horse pond staff, in gwine to New Orleans and back to 
old Kaintuk. 

Now de pigeon-pie, dat make me tink ob our 'quaint- 
anceon de road to Loudeville, when Masser Allen tried 
to come it ober Sambo about de way he hi his chickens^ 
I didn't know you den as I does now, or I'd telled you 
exskly, and not put my finger on de nose. I doesn't 
write as good as some, bat as it is to de bo}rs I 'dress 
myself, I hope 'em understand deir luvin' friend Sam- 
bo ; and if dey likes his talk, seein' you hab quit Kain- 
tuky, he'll give 'em lingo now and den. Boys, dere is 
a mity heap yet to tell about what de poets call " de 
Paradise ob oe West." which Sambo tinks means in 
prose, a great country to ^w big corn and cattle, rick 
grass, sweet taters, and milk and honey as is here so 
plenty in old Kaintuky I 

Wall gwine on de Massesseepy, most down to New 
Orleans, you sees big rice fields, and you sees big su 
gar houses. Den you sees, too, alway a mity smart 
flock of pigins, and dey looks so fiit ana plump, dat dey 
hardly sees out deir party eyes. You needn't salt deiT 
tails' to cotch em> dat easy enuf dey be so fat Oh 1 
dey so makes my mouf water, I almost mind to steal 
'em. But I do no such ting nudder ; I mind de ten 
commandments minister toch me at meetin' Sunday, 
and let em 'lone. When I got to New Orleans, I ask 
Masser John for four picayune to go to market arly, 
and bay a par of pigins ; and such a breakfast I got as 
I neber eat afore, since I roast de polecat wid de 'pos- 
sum and sweet 'tater. So I sot down to study how I 
mout make bim so fat too. Wall I tink it was de su- 
gar and de rice, he pick up on de big plantation — for I 
sees 'em in de crop ; but dat not enuf for Sambo. I 
want to improve upon de fat, and so oitfsefi ebery boay 
in de maricet Now, Masser Allen call he Sambo " a 
genus," and so he be ; and so I sot hasalf to study to 
make de pigin a sweeter fat dan at New Orleans. 
Wall, I lay down faarehead in de hot sun, on de huni- 
cane deck ob de steainboat comin' up de Massesseepy, 
and study — den I go (lown and sweat afore de hot fire 
under de boilers, and study— <len t sing de boatman 
song so loud dat I drown de noise ob oe blow pipe^- 
den I dance de double shuflle'-den I lay down in de 
sun agin ; but arter all, I find out just noin — I ony 
make my head and shins ache. At last I gits so timd 
wid study, I goes to Masser John, and ask he. Dm 
he begins in a atost onconmoa hard kimik to 'splaifei 
Mr. Biglie [Sambo pvsbably means laebUf^ Qi^ 
mistry.f about car-bones, [carbon,] ox-gins, foxygen,] 
and hign-gins, [hydrogen^] ob de suear ; and de starch, 
de parents-cum-eh, [parenchyma,] de gluten, de force- 
fat [phosphatej de me-sole [mesolej in de rice, dat 
I tinks at last on my own eoute^ I be oe most cumflus- 
tered nigger dat Mr. Biglie eber make. So I gin em 
up, and wont hear no more kimiks ; but when I gits 
back to Sunny Rock and Dinah, I shats my pigins up, 
and let em fly out once a day ony ibr exercise, and 
grub and graveL Den I gin em plenty rice boiled in 
new milk, fron* Dinah's Durham cow, Big I^y» 
sweetened a tiny bit wid honey \ and, for a change, 
baked sweet 'tater mixed wid a little possum meat 
and fat Oh, Masser Allen I ye neber seed any ting 
like how he fat in tree week de pigin, hen, and turkey, 
on dis feed : it be worth comin' all de way to old Kain- 
tuky to eat him. Masser John say it beat all his kl- 
mics to fits, and a cocked hat to boot ; at which I so 
lanf, and lay down on de floor and roll, to tink arter 
all his books, I show better practice dan his Masser 
John college lamin', dat I fear I bust my biler, and 1 
hab to call on Dinah and Tony to come and puU my 

* 0ee Vol. IL, fsfo 08.— Ed. 
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hair and kick my shin, afore I can stop. Now dat is 
aA de way I hab to fot de *^ lushoas lookin' poultry," 
yon tell of meetin' Sambo wid. And now, Masser 
Allen, you please send me your Agriculturist dis yere 
for dis reci|^, den you will much obli^ me, and may- 
hap Fse write some more. 

Yours to earve, 

Sam»o. 

No#, here ^a hxre Sambc^s secret of fatting 
pigeons and chickens, and we must confess we think 
there is a fff6d deed of philosophy in it, especially in 
the milk part, for we well recollect in our youth, of 
reading alx>at " pigeon's milk,** which, it is certain, 
fats the squabs very fast ; and if it be so good for 
the young ones, we may infer that cow's milk, ric«, 
ftc., are equally good for old ones. But here is the 
description. 

Pigeon^s MiUt.^^ae of the chief peculiarities of 
the common house-pigeon is the double dilatation of 
the crop, which expands on each side of the gullet, 
and which the bird is capable of distending with air, 
as is remarkably shown in the common cropper or 
pouter. It is in this receptacle that the food of the 
young is elaborated by being impregnated with a 
milky fluid, this fluid Ming more or less abundantly 
secreted according to the age of the squabs. When 
the brood are very young, their food is dissoi^d by 
tlie parents in a soft and pulpy state ; as they grow 
up. It is less macerated, till they have reached the age 
of squeakers, and then the ^ins are expelled from 
the crop almost in their original condition. This cu- 
rious provision in the pigeon is the nearest approach 
among birds to the mamms of a higher claas of ani- 
mals. From the changes which take place in the 
state of the crop during the breeding season, the pi- 
geon may be almost said to have, like the mammalia, 
periods of lactation. The fluid is of a greyish milky 
color, coagulates with acids, and forms curd ; so 
that, after all, "pigeons' milk" is not the r^re and im- 
possible commodity which the common joke supposes. 

Jfiid Pigeons. — These are beautiful birds, and tbeir 
history ought to be familiar to you. They exist in 
vast num^rs in the United States, especially at the 
West. We recollect when a boy, of having seen the 
sttn literally darkened in their flight — as if it were 
hid in a thick cloud ; and then the roar they made 
with their wings as they passed in their airy course, 
was like a squadron of cavalry in the distance march- 
ing at full gallop The eminent ornithologist, Audu- 
bon, speaks of them ; but one of the finest descrip- 
tions of these immense flocks is contained in " Young 
Kate, a Tale of the Great Kanawha," written by one 
of the correspondents of this periodical, John Lewis, 
Esq , of Kentucky, a man of fine genius and varied 
learning. If your parents, boys, ever allow you to 
read a novel, this contains a ^ood moral, much useful 
information, and is an exciting tale. Here is the 
account : 

** Vast flocks of pigeons had been seen for several 
days passing by, all m one direction, and Mr. Bal- 
ienger had called the attention of his son and daugh- 
ter to one flock, which stretched across the heavens 
from the northeast to the southwest ; and although 
they were fl}nng with amazing rapidity, it was fifteen 
minutes before the rear of the column had passed. 

*• • Now, let us suppose,' said Mr. Baltenger, « that 
thev fly only twelve hundred 3ranls jn a minute — 
aod they are said to fly a mile, 1760 yards in that 



time — and the column to be only one hundred yards 
wide — and 1 am sure it exceeds that ; if we allow 
two pigeons to the square yard in flying, there were 
then 400 times the len^h of the colnmn, which was 
18,000 yards long : this gives the prodigious number 
of 7,200,000 pigeons in one flock." Mr. fiallenger 
was startled at the result of his calculations. 

<* Take only the half of it,' said William Henry, 
*and what an amazing number — ^upward of three 
millions and a half in a single flight ! I killed one 
the other day, and he had at least a gill of acorns in 
his crop. Now 1 am sure that more than four times 
the number in that single flock passed over during 
the day, all going th^ same way — that is, more than 
fourteen millions ; and if they only fill their crops 
once during the day, they would consume 109,375 
bushels in a nn^e day, and in the course of a year 
39,921,875 bushels: more than enough to feed the 
mighty army of Xerxes ! How are these creatures 
sustained through the whole year?' 

' God, in his infinite goodness,* said Mr. fiallenger, 
* has adapted the powers of his cieatures to their 
modes of existence. The teeming earth is the pas- 
ture of all. He feeds the birds of the air as well as 
men and beasts, and he who accomplishes bis pur- 
pose by the best and most simple means, has made a 
few feathers the instruments to birds of obtaining 
their supplies of food. They have not to pay the 
coAt of carriage. The consumer is carried to the 
food, and not the food to the consumer. Birds are 
the Arabs of the air ; and such is the rapidity of their 
flight, such the ease with which they pass over great 
spaces in a short time, that, whenever their appro- 
priate food is exhausted in one part of the earth, cor 
fails to be produced for a season, they seek it else- 
where, and by an unerrinr instinct find it Take 
these pigeons as an example : if they oRly fly from 
their perch during one hour in the morning to tbeir 
feeding ^und, and take one to return at nightfall* 
they have eight or ten hours to ravage the fieMs and 
woods to the distance of forty miles from the roost : 
so that they can lodge at the same place every night 
till all their food is exhausted in a circle around it, 
the diameter of which is eighty miles, embradns an 
area of more Aan three millions and seventy moiH 
sand acres.* " 

ScHoou^-This number of our paper should find 
you all at school, learning your lessons with a zest 
and pleasure, equal to that of eatinff apples and 
crackine nuts, or playing blind-man's-buff, and «>- 
hide-and-seek, xou can neither feel nor see the 
necessity of this now ; vou must, therefore, take ilds 
advice as well as mucn other upon trust ; as older 
heads are wiser than you re, and know from long ex- 
perience what is besV for you. And don't be content 
with the mere acquisition of reading, writing, and 
cyphering; but learn something of geography and 
grammar, and then what relates directly to your own 
profession of farming. And in order to do this effec- 
tually it would be well worth while to read and 
study at school many things which are contained 
here in the Agriculturist. 

Chemistry. — ^You ought particularly to study the 
first elements of chemistry. It is not a difficult sci- 
ence at all» as many suppose, but as easy of acquisi- 
tion as A B C was when you firet bepui your alpha* 
bet Chemistry is the foundation of science. It 
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teaches you what all the materials of this earth are 
eoiDpoFed of ; such as water, rocka, soil, Irees, plants, 
grass, flowers, seeds, v^lables, animals, and your 
own persons. What a delightful thing would (his 
be to know, and how useful lo you ! 

Oej^en.— This Is one thing you will find in che- 
mistry. Is it hard to reuiember tliis word ? We 
think not. Sambo, to be sure, makes a mistake and 
calls it ox-giru; but recollect tbal you have had 
greater advantages (ban tbis worthy colored man, 
and therefore ought lo remember the word, especially 
as the first syllable of it always brings lo mind the 
cattle you daily care for and drive. Then what is 



CmwriNO WooD.-~Nighl and morning, before and 
after sct^ool, many of you have to chop wood. Thi 
is delighlfal exercise. It expands the chest — open 
the lungs — and gives vigor to your arms, Tbei 
nerer grumble at chopping wood, (or it bos made 
many a hardy, good-constilutioned man; and the 
writer of this would be delighted if he could swing 
an axe half an hour night and morniiij; for exercise, 
cooped up aa he now is In a great city, and obliged 
to follow an irksome sedentary life. In order lo i' 
your work well, see ibat your ai:c is sharp — of 
proper weight for a boy — -wi^ll bung to its handle — 
then go at it In cullinir olT n log strike in quite 
Wanting on holh sides, il (ben chips cnnj. Af you 
Itet into the stick, gmdually lessen ihe slant, making 
the rut of the calf on each aide as il iu 
of the log, almost perpendicular. Be 
not to cut yourselves, which can be avoided by keep- 
ing your feel spread out, and as far from the point 
you are chopping us convenient with cotnfortahle 
standing. Be earefnl also not to strike stones or dirt 
with your axe. 

AaaiciJLTuaiL Rkadiho ronJloTS. — On learning 
o..r intention to devote some space hereafter lo the /u- 
ruorfarmiriot the country, a friend thus addtesses us: 

The Boys' Department is important, and I hope it 
will be renewed at once. Your views in relation to 
the value of ai(ricultural reading suitable to the capa- 
city of boys, are quite correct : and I regret that there 
are so few writers among us who have the happv 
faculty of making themselves perfectly understood, 
- ■ -■ -'- - B time of interesting and '""" — 



those whom t 






But \ 



1 all try, 



hoping and trusting that some one will succeed f 
lurt I have two Bona— one 12, and the other 9 yeai 



oxygeii 7 It is a Bubsinnce yon can neither see, taste, 
nor smell : and vet more than half the weighl of your 
own bodies, ana every animal breathing, is composed 
of oxygen. Nearly half of erery rock and stone 
you see— the gronnd on which you tread — arid the 
house that shelters yon, is composed of oxygen. 
Eight out of every nine pounds of water, is oxygen, 
and one-liflh of the atmosphere you breathe. Indeed, 
one half the weighl of Ihe crust of this great globe 
is Ibis airy gas; some think it may be the some with 
the sun, moon, and stars. Now is tbis not wonder 
fuH and is not such knowledge well woilh your ac- 
quisitioQ > But enough (or <Hie leason. 

Java Bamtam,— <Fig. *.) 

Here is a grout) of Java Bantams. They 

are of a white color, wiih feathered legs,and 

do not difler materially from such as ara 

Suite common the country over. They are 
le prettiest fowls we know for boys lo keep. 
Bantams are of a gteat variety of color, some 
larger, some smaller, and occasionally smooth- 
legged. There is a beaatiful variety of Ibis 
kind in New York, of a pure white color, and 
not much larger than pigeons. They mature 
early, are hardy, great layers, and veiy fond 
of being pelted They are admirable fowls to 
run in the garden, as they pick up thousands 
of insects, and are so smalt Ibat they do liulo 
or no injury, 

of age. They are great readers, and no subject af- 
fords them so much delight as that sort of agricultural 
reading which they can understand. The little fel- 
lows have fitted up with their own hands, a small 
out-huuse adjoining my dwelling, which they call 
their " farmery." It is in fact a little agricullutal 
mnseum, and is filled with birds, beasts, and creeping 
things— not in life — but in pictures and preserved 
specimens; xeeds of great variety ; small implements; 
and other things loo numerous to mention. Here 
they spend many hours when not at school ; and on 
holiiiays will be engaged there most of the time. I 
find tbal they get many good ideas here which they 
have studied out (or themselves, without the aid of 
Ihe bonks I gave them, or any of my prompting, I 
' ot add that their innocent and instmctive occu- 
I in Ibis way relieve me from many anxious 
, that their absence in street play and the com- 
pany possibly of vicious hays might otherwise give 
, Occasionally, too, I find ibal Ihey have visilErs 
the well-disposed boys of the neighborhood, who 
ne in to chat with them, and view their specimens. 
This seems lo interest them greatly, and affiirds all 
much amusement 

1 excuse this egotism and parade of a do- 
mestic subject; hut as 1 have seen nothing of the 
kind elsewhere, I have only this specimen in my own 
(amily to speak of. The little fellows n)t this all up 
''leir own hook, without letting me know a word 
t it till it was completed— partly, I suppose, be- 
! I had refused them a comer of my own sane 
for this pnrpose; and partly, probably, to give 
I pleasurable suiprise when completed. Non 
from my own agreeable experience in the benefit ol 
this little aSair, I can heartily recomnMud the exan- 
pie to all parents and chitdrta. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the steam ship Acadia, we have our European 
Jbnmals up to the 4th December. 

Markets. — Mhes, both pot and pearl, were slow of 
lale. Cotton^ we regfet to saj, wa» much depressed, 
tnd the fall on the whole dunng the past month, had 
been full \d. to %d, per lb. It is lower now than ever 
oefore known. Stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist 
November, 808,000 bales, against 656,000, same period, 
last season. jF*2our was dull without chanse. Rrtmtuma. 
— Beef And Btrk in good request. Xorei, brisk, and has 
advanced. Butter and Ch€e$e the same. All American 
provisions are pronounced decidedly superior in their 
packing to those of last year; the sales were conse- 
quently largely on the increase. TaUow^ quiet. 2Vir- 
pefntmt has improved with considerable sales. Thbaceo 
in good request. Wool^ firm. 

mmeu is decidedly easy. The Bank of England has 
reduced the interest to 2| per cent 

Jimerkafi Stocks. — No transactions worthy of record. 

TVotfe was pretty good, though not so brisk as per 
our last advices. 

The Weather, — As an evidence of its mildness, apples 
and pear trees were in bloom, and with a second crop 
of fruit erowing upon them. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries also were producing a second crop of fruit. 

The Potato Crop in Ireland has proved the most 
abundant of any on record. 

The Crops in Egypt are said to be quite deficient the 
past season. 

American CandUs recently shipped to England, have 
paid a nett profit of 4 cents per lb. The consumption 
of this article of our manu&cture is largely on the 
increase. 

Bi^xtom Com. — Large quantities of the brush of broom 
c^m, raised in the valley of the Ohio and elsewhere, 
have been shipped to England within three months 
past, together with broom handles, for the {)urp08e of 
manufacturing the brooms there. By managing in this 
wa^, we understand that brooms can be afforded cheap- 
er in Great Britain, than if made here and then ex- 
ported. 

Oats changing to Rye. — Dr. Weissenbom, and several 
other Germans assert, that they have repeatedly tried 
the experiment, in the most careful manner, of sowing 
oats the latter part of June, then cut them twice as 
green fodder, before shooting into ear, and that thus 
treated, a considerable number of the oat plants will 
live through the next winter, and in the following 
sprins change into perfect winter rye. The Garden- 
er's Uhronicle of November 2dd, copies these state- 
ments and oUiers at full length, and seems to half be- 
lieve them. We shall credit such changes when we 
see them with our own eyes, and probably not till 
then. We merely give a synopsis of^ the report, as so 
much news. 

Large jR>lato<t.'— The English papers seem to be 
7ying with each other in recoidins the largest potatoes 
grown the past season. Single tuners have been found 
weighing, respectively, 3lbs. 15oz., 4lbs. 8oz., 61bs., and 
Slbs. 6oz. The last was a red kidne}[, and grown by 
Mr. Charles Knapton, of Fosgathorp, in the East Ri- 
ding of Yorkshire. A single luiulm produced 100 pota- 
toes, weighing 18Ibs. 

Extraordinary Buirs. — Mr. Blackford, of Blockley, 
Worcestershire, gathered a few days since, from a 
■mall tree, 55 pears, weighing 36lbs. ; two alone 
weighed 41ba 

Gas Coal Jbrfor hon jHurcOef.— In using this, add a 
double handful of slaked lime to every gallon of gas 
tar-~it will j^ve a polish to them, and prolong greatly 
their duiabiUty. 

Tb sweettn rancid Butter. — An agriculturist in the 



neighborhood of Brussels having succeeded in remov- 
ing the bad smell and disagreeable taste of some butter 
by beating, or mixing it with chloride of lime, he was 
encouraged by this happy result to continue his expe- 
riments by tnring them upon butter so rancid as to be 
paAt use ; and he has restored to batter, whose odor 
and taste were insupportable, ali the sweetness of 
fresh. Thi> operation is extremely simple and practi- 
cable for all ; it consists in beating the butter in a suf- 
ficient c^uantit^ of water, in which put 25 or 30 drops 
of chlonde of lime to two pounds of butter. After hav 
ing mixed it till all its parts are in contact with the 
water, it may be left in for an hour or two, afterwards 
withdrawn, and washed anew in fresh water. The 
chloride of lime having nothing injurious in it, can 
with safety be augmented ; but after having verified 
the experiment, it was found that 25 or 30 drops to two 
and a half pounds of butter were sufficient. 

jS Short- Horn Controversy has commenced in the 
London New Farmers* Journal, that promises to reveal 
some thinss which we fiinc^ certain personages who 
fiarured so largely formerly, m purchasing and sending 
out cattle for the American market, will not care to 
hear. The veteran breeder, Mr. Bates of Yorkshire, 
is one of the principals in this affair, and the way he 
shows up certain Pjetty Umg green horns is a caution 
to all beholders. There is scarce another man in 
Eneland who possesses a tithe of the knowledge which 
he does on this subject, and we would give more foi 
his single judgment in cattle breeding, than for all 
that the flippant talkers, writers, and jobbers, who have 
hitherto monopolized the public ear ever knew, or can 
know, or concoct together. 

Indiix Rubber for fi^focJbmgf.— The French have intro 
duccd a new manufiicture, oy making stockings wholly 
of India-rubber thread : they are made by machines, 
and are said to be excellent in preventing rheumatic 
pains. 

Miami Hams^ — Whatever various opinions travelle* 
may have expressed of America, in relation to it 
manners, customs, or political institutions, all haia 
agreed in highly commending the numerous good 
things which it produces, for the gratification of the 
palate and the nourishment of the body. Amongst 
the many luxuries which they have recently trans- 
mitted to ns, there is none that will prove more ac- 
ceptable than their fiir-fitmed Miami hams, which 
possess a delicacy and perfection of flavor that would 
provoke even the gustative organs of Mussulmen or 
Brahmins, and force them to love the animal which 
they have been taught to abhor. 

Waterproof Composition for Horticultural Pisrposes,^^ 
A very ingenious improvement has been recently in- 
troduced, by which calico or linen, the result of a che- 
mical process, is rendered not only impervious to rain, 
but likewise transparent. As adapted to hot houses, 
and the other purposes of horticulture, this is a great 
saving on the score of expense and labor. 

Extraordinary Crop of Wheat. — One of the finest 
crops of wheat we ever heard of. was the produce of 
two acres and one rood of grouna, belonging to Mr. J. 
Attenborough, of Brampton, near Market Harborough. 
'the wheat was cut and stored by itself, and when 
thrashed yielded nineteen quarters and one bushel (153 
bushels) of the finest quality. 

Remedy for Worms and huects in the Stomach of 
Calves. — Take I pint of spirits of turpentine, 1 do. 
train oil, 2 oz. spitfgts of vitriol, 2 do. asafa;tida, 2 do. 
hartshorn. Mix the wholo together in a bottle, and 
shake it well before it is used. Pour a table-spoonful 
of the mixture down each nostril of every calf, for 
three successive mornings ; the calves must be kmt 
fasting the night previous to giving the dose. Should 
the first trial not succeed, repeat the dose in the course 
of a week or ten davs. 
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dMjy •» Ctitton.'^A. ttioiig effi>it will be made at the 
meeting of Parliament, to have this duty re- 

Death of Lord JVkstem^ — This celebrated agricul- 
turist died at his residence, at Felix Hall, on the 2d of 
November, in the 68th year of his age. His name will 
long rank with those of the greatest benefactors of 
agriculture in England 

Curt for Hffdnfiiobia.'-^K gentleman of Saratoffhas 
discovered that the most efficacious remedy for the 
bite of sabid aniooals, is the insect called tentama aura- 
tA, reduced tu powder, and given to the patient Dr. 
Wsgaer has tested.the remedy, and met with most satis- 
fiictory lesuUs. 

Potato Sugar^^^ll is stated that they aie success- 
fully manuiacturing sugar from potatoes in Great 
Britain. 

Growing CoUon m Ckuhirt. — Mr. Maury, son of our 
late Consul at Liveipool, exhibited, a few days since, 
a fine specimen of 8ea Island cotton in the Exchan^ 
News-room. It was grown at his residence, in Liis- 
ca«d, and the specimen shown consisted of two bulbs 
•o^Mie open, exhibiting beautiful cotton, the other 
eloted. It is kept in a temperature of about 80. 

Tkatfor Ctwmo. — Genuine guano, when burned upon 
a nd^kot shovel^ leaves a white ash of phosphate of 
lime and magnesia. The specific gravity of good fresh 
guano is seldom more than 1.68, vrater being 1.00. 

ji Utaey Htecz-^A hive of bees recently taken up in 
En^land^ that swarmed in June, weighed 88 lbs., of 
which 60 Ibe. was pure honey. 

Bhododtndrofi CagapamnJUUumi — This shrub comes 
from Gosaingsthan, a mountainous region north of the 
valley of Nepal. It is said to be the most beautiful of 
iterkiad. The best manner of propagating it is by 
seeds. 

3b JVetrrM Aot yrom . 3fi(r<e.*-Pcevious to planting, 
saturate them in a strong solution of bitter aloes. 

Qardawng in £a/y is said to be improving rapidly, es- 
pecially in the Barromean Islands^ Moriza and Padua. 

ChaUworUi JFoimtoiii.— A new Fountain has been set 
inaction by the Duke of Devonshire. It is a single 
jet, and throws a column of water 300 feet high. He 
IS 4iIao 'forming abuse rockery, some of the masses of 
which .weigh upward of 370 tons. 

, Frokctvm to work of ZVets* — Twisted hay or straw- 
bands bound round, the stems.of fruil-trees, and slightly 
coated with gas^tar, will prevent sheep or cattle injuring 
them. Painting the bark with any kind ot mixture 
Biay close up the pores of the outer skin, and thus rs- 
tard the growth of the tree. By the above plan, the 
air baa free aeeeas to the bolL 

Th Kup PtamiM ami TVees on a lont^ Voyage — A cor- 
lespondent x>f the Gardener-s Chronicle writing from 
New .Zealand says, ^^ I was led to recommend the pack- 
ing of fruit and other trees in zinc cases, .through an 
inadvertence ii is needless to explain } and I regret this 
the more, as it may be productive of injurious conse- 
quences. The tiees— apple and pear — to which I al- 
'ludedin my former letter, and which, aAer beio^ nine 
months out of ground (the vessel not sailing until five 
months after the time stipulated in the advertisement), 
are now flourishing in my garden, some of them hav- 
ing borne fruit this season, were packed in a deal case, 
in moss ouly, and without straw. At Valparaiso I 
witnessed another -successful instance of this way of 
packing. A Fienchraan arrived there, after a voyage 
of nearly four months, with several cases of flowering 
shrubs and trees from France^ in the very best order. 
They had each a small ball of earth to the roots, 
which were afterwards wrapped in moss, and tlie 
plants were packed in the same material to prevent 
their being disturbed. 1 am anxious to correct any 
«nor, because a case of plants was sent to us by the 
London Horticultural Society, packed air-tight, and 



they all perished. In the warm latitudes these air- 
tight cases prevent evaporation, and this causes fer> 
mentation, especially if straw be used, as in the in- 
stance of a case I received, with the other alluded to 
above, containing peach, plum, gooseberry, and ciur- 
rant-tcees, all of which died.** 

«i Mmtter Cabbage.-^Thia week a cabbage, of extim^ 
ordinary dimensions, has been exhibited at the shop of 
Mr. Bidgway. This vegetable curiosity, the Daniel 
Lambert of the vegetsble world, was produced on the 
allotment of James Wincup: it weighs 56 lbs ; its 
circumference is two yards and ^even inches j and 
one of the leaves measures two jmi&s and nine inches 
round. It was grown from seed from Stockholm, and 
had been maniued with guano mixed with refuse of 
hops. 

ExtraonUnari^ quick Growth. of Wheat.^-OJi the first 
instant, a field of wheat, which had been previously 
pickled with diluted sulphuric acid (containing 8 lbs. 
concentrated acid to the acre), was sown at Mr. Mus« 
pratt*s farm in Newton, the land having previoual^ 
been manured with soda waste (16 tons to the acre) 
In two days the wheat sprang half an inch, and has 
since progressed in equal proportion. 

jSnmali vyurioue to Cloverj~^lt is a remarkable phe 
nomenon connected with hoar-frost, that the passage 
of a flock of sheep across a clover-neld covered with 
it, particularly youug spring clover, is certainly fol- 
lowed by the destruction of every leaf over which the 
animals have passed. Pigs and other animals are 
equally destructive. 

Remedy for Disordered BoweU in Young Cfa/oes.— MiJC 
2 drms. rhubarb, 2 oz. castor oil, 4 dnn. ginger with a 
little warm milk or gruel. The dose may he repeated 
in a day or two if required. 

Tlie Deodar. — This magnificent coniferous tree ol 
the Himalays, usually attains the height of 150 feet, 
and has atrurik of thirty feet in circumference. The 
wood is very compact, resinous and fragrant, and c^pa. 
ble of receiving so very high a polish that it has been 
found peifectly sound in the roofr of temples in India 
which could not have stood less than 200 yean. 

JtustraHan Wheat. — We observe that this wheat has 
been introduced into England with great success. jCan 
any of our readera inform us whether it has ever been 
tried in the United States ; if so, where it can be had 1 

Guano.^This manure has been particularly tried in 
France the past season. It is found to attract the 
humidity of the air, and that no other manure is equal 
to it in dry sandy soils ; it is particular^ favorable to 
the growth of wnite clover ; it destroys several of the 
vilest weeds of the field ; and it kills wireworms and 
other insects. 

Bona necessary to manure Jhstures^-^lt is calculated 
that a. milking cow is exhausted in its milk of 20 to 
30 lbs. of the substance of dry bone each year, which 
is necessarily drawn irom the soil on which she .is 
pastured. Of course this must be returned in some 
shape, or the land would eventually become poor in the 
material of bones. 

IWnch Mode of Propagating IWi^^*— TuUds are .ob- 
tained in two diflerent ways — ^by seeds and oy ofifsets. 
It is ascertained by experience, that any given variety 
of tulip will not reproduce itself by its seeds ; but, on 
the contrary, many will be originated, differing wholly 
from each other, tnus giving amateurs an opportuni^ 
of raising new and improved sorts, which they term 
" breedere." 

To accomplish this with a greater degree of cer* 
tainty, they increase their chances of success by only 
sowing seed of fint-rate varieties, and especially those 
the bottom of whose petal is of unsullied purity ; as 1 
find that ** breeders" thus originated sooner develops 
their proper colon than those which are the product 
of inferior sorts. 
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A Systbm of Gkoorafby, for tbk use of 
•8CHOOI.8. niustntted with more thaa fifty Cerogra- 

SliiftJiiMsaytiid numerous wood*cut en^mvings. By 
idney £. Hone, Pp. 72, quarto, price 50 cents. Pub- 
•ItaheA by Harper & Brotkeia, 82 Cliff street, N. Y.— 
We have looked over this publication with much care 
and attention, knowing that Mr. Morse had devoted 
much of his time for several years past, to make this 
the best of school manuals ; and in this work we on- 
besitatingly say he has eminently succeeded. For 
eoDvenient reMrence;simplicity, and clearness of ar- 
lan^ement; condensation aad variety of matter ; accu- 
racy of maps and general detail ; beauty of illustiation, 
and neflktness of typography, we know of nothing equal 
to the above -elementary work, or so deserving a gene- 
tal introduction into our schools; and, we may add, to 
the private library. The Messrs. Harpers have made 
themselves famous for their cheap publications ; but 
how they contrive to issue such a work as this at the 
above low price, fiuniliar as we are with the book- 
trade, we are at a loss to understand 

A Trbatisb on trb Fobcks which proddck 
THX Oboanization of Plants. With an Appendix, 
containing several memoirs on Capillary Attraction, 
Electricity, and the Chemical Action or Lifht By 
John WilUam Draper, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the IJniveisity of New York. Published by Har- 
per A Brothers, No. 82 Cliff street, N. Y. : pp. 216, 
f|uarto, with numerous eneravings — price $2 50.— It 
is eleven years since Dr. Draper turned his attention 
to the subject of the work now before us. In every 
plants he contends, there are Iwo prominent actions 
eairied forward^-the production of organic matter, and 
4iB distribution through the various parts of the vege- 
tid>l« system. It is to the consideration of the^ that 
k^ pages are chiefly devoted. In pursuing his subjects, 
•ke shows (the action df the solar rays in producing the 
Xnen color of plants, and effecting the decomposition 
)f carbonic acid gas; unquestionably, as he contends, 
iie most remarkable result in physiological and phy- 
lieal science. It is the transmutation of inorganic 
oto organic nnattec, tho yellow ray of light being the 
ipciBtive .principle. But it wouldf take us beyond the 
inxvince of this periodical to pursue the subject be- 
bre us. Dr.Ihaper's is a' name long favorably known 
•m connection -with ichemistry and vegetable physiolo- 
gy, >and,ao'iBr as we are capable of judging, ne has 
written a w«flk'OPcoBsidsn(bIeDri|;inaiitv, and of great 
•ibility ; (ctear and.perspiDBons in its style, and no less 
ateiesting'totheagrioultiiTistthan the manof geneial 
wienee. The volume is very handsomely got up, and 
la alike creditable to the aiitnor and publiMiers. We 
tnist that the raitlemen interested in it, will be en- 
.*ouraged by a discerning public to give others erf's like 
-ifaiOKter. ' 

CoTVsifiB iRKsmBifoEs, Gabvbns, AND Gbovnds, 
Iff A. J, JDammug, Landscafb GAanBNrNa and 
Rivbal. Abobitbctvbb, by the same. 

JleW edition^ of tfat above works, ereatly improved, 
we undenrland, have b en published by mley & Put- 
asm, of this eity, the first editions having already been 
fshsiBSted. Mr. Downing has two other works also in 
iress, which will appear early in the spring. One is 
Fabm ABCBiTBoruBB. following the volume of Cot- 
rA9«B RBSinaNOBs; the other. The Pbuits and 
Fbuii* Tbbss of America. We are glad to hear of 
this and predict for these works a large sale. 

Onaito Mamrt.^We desire to call attention to the 

^advertisement of Mr. Bartlett This kept for sale by 

ftim is the Pent vtan, which is much superior to the 

Afiricatt. Samples may be seen at our office, and we 



will execute orders for, any of our friends with great 
pleasure. This manure is very superior for light 
sandy lands, and on account of the small quantity re- 
quisite to produce a good crop, is, at present prices, 
one of the cheapest which can be purchased. It is 
especially desirable for gardens and conservatories, 
having no foul matter in it, and is so lightly and easily 
handled and applied. For its use and application we 
would refer to our last volume, where full information 
will be found regarding the same. It is a mistaken 
notion that Guano is not loMtmg on land ; the genuine 
Peruvian, after a trial of three yeare in England, has 
been found to be more so than the best form-yard ma 
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8htep Oft tht l^rmritM. — It is estimated that about 
47,000 sheep have emigrated to the west the pist 
season. 

Neensity ofMamtn for the PEoMtettbn.— A correspond- 
ent of the Carolina Planter says, by improvident man- 
agement, we have got to that point in this State [South 
&rolina], that no planter can make a living— *miich 
less accumulate an income, without constantly, vfs- 
tematically, and perseverinely collecting and distrib- 
uting manures upon his lands. Almost everybody is 
now satisfied of this, and some few are trying to act 
upon it ; though no one that I am acquainted with 
does a tenth part of what he ought to do, and might do. 

Sore BackB or GalU on Horaeg. — Rub white lead in 
sweet oil until a good paint is made, and apply a coat- 
ing of this to the injured place. Milk will do where 
no oil is to be had. It is one of the most efiective i^ 
plications. Some for the same difficulty use a solu- 
tion of vitriol in water; but. in most cases, the white 
lead is prefeiable.— ^Fcr. CabuuL 

We will add, that almost any kind of oil answera 
a? well as sweet oil, to mix with the white leed. 
Sugar of lead is lUso very good, and perhaps acts milder 
than white lead. 

Large Orapt of Cbm.— ^Mr. Wadsworth, of Durham, 
Connecticut, raised from a Quarter of an acre the past 
season, at the rate of 151 Dushels and 18 quarts of 
shelled com per acre. It was of the improved Dutton 
variety, and was planted about the first of May, in 
hills three feet apart, on rich sward ground, manured 
with 30 loads of common yard manure to the acre. 
Mr. W. had four acres nearly as good, all bf which is 
attested by the Committee of the Middlesex Agricul- 
tural Society. 

Hatches Jmaekmefor towing Seed amd i%Mter.— ^Can any 
one inform us where we can see this machine, how it 
operates, and its price ? We have an inquiry for one. 

Harrowe —Who makes these in the greatest peHec- 
tion ? We have several inquiries for these at the south. 
Agricultural implement makere would do well to ke^ 
us advised of all good instruments, and furnish us 
promptly with cuts and descriptions of the same. 

Large ear of Corm. — An ear of com was raised OBithe 
form of Mr. Abraham Null, on Monocacy, this season, 
having on it one thousand eig^t hundred and thirty- 
eight grains — measuring one pint and ahalf of aheUed 
com. — Wett, Car. 

AolMCidf o^ IVifit.— An artiele on this subjoot was 
contributed by Mr. Hi^nson, of Newburgh, to our Int 
volume ; whereupon it partially went the rounds >of 
the press. Some paper recently published it, and gnsji 
credit to the Somthem, instead of the American Ajpi* 
cttUurist; and now it is travelling with an inowsed 
cireulation, tho rounds of the press a^n. Vorilv, swbm 
folks are omamH^ aharp. But it verifies the old ndngn, 
(hat ** stolen fruit is always the sweetest" 

7b make dry Drtee grow.-^Jn conversation in oat 
office with a gentleman a few days since, he infemnd 
us, if trees that had been some time dug and hni bn* 
come dry, were entirely butM in the earth foi twif 
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foar hours before Mng set out, they would often grow 
when they had appeared to be entirely dead. 

The philosophy of the matter appears to be this : 
the iKirk and ouler vessels of the tree, in drjring, are 
contracted ; and though the vessels of the roots, upon 
being again buried, distend and perform their functions, 
there is not force enough to carry the sap far up the 
trunk. By burying the whole tree in moist earth, the 
cells of the trunk and limbs are expanded in like man- 
ner with the roots, so that when again set out, the sap 
is speedily carried through the whole tree. In this 
region, where trees are often carried to so great a dis> 
tance, this fiict, if true, is particularly varaable, and 
should be remembered. — Ptmrie Farrmr. 

7b protect Hens from Vermin. — A gentleman from 
Hanover requests us to state the fact that pennyroycd, 
woven into their nests, will perfectly and certainly 
protect hens from the annoyance of vermin. He gen- 
erally makes the nest entirely of this strong-scented 
herb. — Southrm Planter, 

Extraordifiary Wheat. — We are indebted to Myron 
H. Adams, of East Bloomfield, for a fine specimen of 
white flint wheat, raised by him the past summer. 
We are informed by Mr. A. that 1774 lbs. of this wheat 

Sroduced 144i lbs. of flour, and 32 lbs. of bran and mid- 
lings — averaging 48 lbs. of flour to the bushels. If 
any of the new varieties of wheat introduced among 
our farmers can show a greater yield of flour than the 
white flint, we should like to have an account thereof. 
Mr. A. has two or three hundred bushels of said wheat 
for sale for seed.— OrUario Repotitory. 

Ihuuylvania Wool. — Some 10,000 lbs. of Pennsylva- 
nia wool have been shipped for Liverpool from Phila- 
delphia. The wool was of the most delicate texture. 
Value of the Products of Ohio. — During the last year, 
as near as tUey can be ascertained from the data with- 
in reach, they are as follows : 

Agricultural $45,362,400 

Manufactures 17,505,600 

Commerce 9,660,379 

Mineral 2,931,218 

Forest and lumber 1,01 3,063 

Fisheries 10,525 

Total $76,483,185 

The value of the products of Ohio, exported from 
the State during tue past year, have oeen about 
$25,000,000. 

Egyptian Cotton. — Mr. White, of Louisiana, has on 
his plantation a cotton stalk, from Egytian seed, about 
fifteen feet in height Mr. White obtained twenty 
seeds, gathered from the garden of the Pacha, m 
thinks, if carefully managed, it would probably yield 
from 2,500 to 3,000 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre. 

£h^KsA DuUy on Ihbacco. — Mr. Clay mentions the 
startling fact, that on the single article of American 
tobacco, England levies annually an amount of reve- 
nue equal to the whole amount of duties levied annu- 
ally by the United States upon all the articles of im- 
port from all the foreign nations of the world, includ- 
ing England herself. 

Ftaches in Mnois.— The idea has become prevalent 
that our climate is too cold for peaches. The experi- 
ment, however, has been made the last year, and the 
result is, that with proper care, as good fruit can be 
grown here as in more southern climates. A number 
of persons have had bearing trees this year. One gen- 
tleman informs us that he had one hundred trees Mar^ 
ing excellent fruit He states that by spreading straw 
about tne roots in the spring, before tne frost comes 
out of the ground, all damage to the trees will be pre- 
fttnted. — Qakna Gat. ^ M. 

Mutodon Cotton. — We were yesterday shown some 
Mi&plM of cotton by the eommeicial house of Hoops 
h wrye, which were indeed remarkable. They were 



all from the plantation of Mr. Abbey, on the Yazoo. 
Some had already been ginned, and some was in the 
boll. It is a new description of cotton, never before 
ffrown in the United States, and but twenty bales have 
been picked this year. Mr. Abbey has christened it 
the Mastodon cotton, considering it much finer than 
that grown from the common Mexican seed. The 
seed, he states, was procured in the city of Mexico, 
four years ago. It was not known or grown there to 
any extent, and could only be had at one bit a piece» 
which was the price actually paid for it by a gentle- 
man who brought a few from Mexico in nis pocket- 
book to the United States. Mr. Abbey intends plant- 
ing no other henceforth, thinking that he can raise 
from 50 to 100 per cent more from this than the usual 
seed. — N. O. Picaytme. 

Staughteriing Sheep for the Tallow and Aftf.— They are 
killing sheep by the thousands at the west, and trying 
up all of the carcase, except the hind quarters, into 
tallow. The pelts are shipped to England, and being 
admitted duty free, pay a fair profit 

Th-tht Maine Farmer.^^'Vfe shall be greatly obliged 
by the personal appearance forthwith, of the beautiful 
concentration of the royal blood of oU the Penobscots 
encased in the promised wigwam. It can at least be 
said, there is no degeneracy A stock here, that is, so far 
as embonpoint goes. We have read that sheep, throush 
the influence of climate, were not the only animals 
that bred fat rumps at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
specimen figure so gorgeously portrayed, has undoubt- 
edly a strong cross from that quarter I Cannot a tripli- 
cate proof TO spared ? We want a few for distribution 
among our friends. 

AcxNowLEDOMBNTS.«-To J. P. Fairbanks, Esq., of 
St Johnsbury, Vermont, for the Caledonian, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Caledonia county Agricul- 
tural Society ; to C. N. Bement, Esq., of Albany, for 
his Address before the Housatonic Agricultural So- 
ciety, Mass..; to Hon. J. S. Skinner, for the Transac- 
tions of Newcastle county, Delaware, embracing hie 
eloquent Address upon the occasion^ also, to the 
same, for a pamphlet on Guano ; to Ebenezer Mack, 
Esq, for his Address before the Tompkins county 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society ; Mr. T. Bridge- 
man, for his Report as Chairman of the Committee on 
Horticulture, at the late Fair of the American Insti- 
tute ; Edwin Bartlett, Esq., for a valuable pamphlet 
of 95 pages, on Guano, its Nature, Properties, and Re- 
sults ; to Messrs. Wm. R. Prince and Co., of Flushing, 
Long Island, for their splendid new Catalogue of over 
100 pages, descriptive of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
&c., he. ; Albert G. Carl, Esq., for Transactions of the 
Queens county Agricultural Society for 1843, and the 
Address of the Hon. Wm. T. McCoun. It would af- 
ford us great pleasure to give a further notice of these 
valuable productions, but want of time forbids our 
doing so. 

Inquikt. — Can any one inform us, without taxing 
us with postage, where Guinea, or African Geese, pure 
breed, and the small China Geese, can be had ? Also. 
Bolton Grey, Ostrich, and White Poland Fowls ; Can- 
vass-back Ducks j Wild Turkeys ; Lop-eared Rab- 
bits ; and English Fowls. We have constant orders 
for choice poultry, and shall be pleased to be informed 
of everything either rare or valuable. Always state 
prices per pair, &c. 

To UoRRESPONDBHTs. — In addition to those inrert- 
ed in this number, we have received communications 
from A. M. Burton, John P. Norton, Thomas Affleck, 
R. L. Allen, G., Thomas Spaulding, J. H. Co^vper, 
8. C. Charles, Jarcd P. Kirtland, Sullivan Bates, 
J. M. K., Querist, K., Ambrose Stevens, A. R. D., Solon 
Robinson, and T. 3. P. We are greatly indebted to om 
correspondents for their excellent communications, all 
of which shall appear in due course. 
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RCVIEir or TBOB IHAeKET. 

PRICES CURRKNT IN MEW YORK, DBCKMBKR 24, 1844. 

ASHES, Poti, perlOOlbs. fS 75 to 94 00 

P«wl«, ilo. 4 05 •* 4 19 

BALB ROPE, lb. 6 ** 

BARfCaneicitroii, ton* 34 00 *' S5 00 

BEANS, White, bash. 1 SS •* 1 7S 

BEESWAX. Am. TeUow lb. 98 " 31 

BOLT ROPE, do. 19 •* 13 

BONBS,|Eroaod, ba«h. 3S •* 40 

BRISTLES, Americaa, lb. 9S " 05 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 " IS 

ShiMring, do. B ** 19 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, do. 9 ** 19 

Sperm do. 96" 38 

S tear'.ne, do. 90 •• 95 

CHEESE, do. 3 *• 7 

f X>AL, Anthndte 9000 lb«. 5 00 *• 8 00 

pORDAOE, American, lb. 11 ** 19 

COTTON do. 4 " 8 

COTTON B A06IN6, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 18 '* IS 

Americaa FUz, do. 16 ** 17 

FEATHERS lb. 97 " 31 

FLAX. American, do. 8 ** 8 

FLOUR, Northera and Western, bbl. 4 SO " 4 88 

Fancy, do. 5 00 « 5 38 

Southern, do. 4 SO «* 4 88 

Richmond City Mills, do. 5 SO *' 5 75 

Rye do. 3 95 " 3 50 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western bosh. 05 ** 105 

Sonthem, do. 95 " 100 

Rye. do. 85 " 67 

Com. Northern, do. 59 ** 54 

Southern, do. SO ** 59 

Barley. do. 58 " 60 

Oats, Northern, do. 39 ** 34 

Sontham, do. 99 «• 31 

GUANO, cwt. 3 00 " 3 50 

HAT. 100 lbs. 40 •* 45 

HIDES, Dry Sonthem, lb. •* 11 

HEMP, Rnssia, clean, ton, 170 00 ** 175 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 " 185 00 

American, dew-rotted, do. 75 00 " 195 00 

HOPS, lb. 13 •• 15 

HORNS, 100. 1 95 '• 5 00 

UtAD. lb. 3| •* 4 

Sboetandbar, .....do. 4 ** 44 

MEAL, Cora bbl. 9 44 " 9 75^ 

Com hhd. 19 00 ** 19 95 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 9! ** 30 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 16 ** 31 

NAVAL STORES-Tar. bbl. 1 81 ** 1^ 

Pitch, do. 88 ** 100 

Roeln, do. 58 ** 75 

Turpentine, do. 9 50 •« 9 88 

Spirits Turpentine, Son(hem, gal. 35 '* 38 

ODU linseed, American, do. 68 " 70 

Castor, do. 65 ** 70 

I^urd,.... da 55 ** 85 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 00 •« 

PEAS,rield. bush. 1 95 " 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 9 69 *• 9 75 

Gruund, in bbls.. of3S01bs. 1 19 ** 195 

PROVISlONS—BeeA Mess, , bU. 5 00 *• 7 00 

Prime, do. 3 00 *• 5 00 

Smoked lb. 5 " 7 

Rounds, in pickle,, .do. 3 ** 5 

P«)rk,Me8S, bM. 8 95 «* 10 00 

Prime, do. 650 " 8 19 

Lard, lb. 54** 6| 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 21** 3 

Inpickle, do. ? •• V 

Hams, Smoked, do. 5 ** 10 

Pickled, do. 4 " 7 

Snoulders, noMtked, .do. 4 ** 6 

Pickled, do. 3 ** 4 

BICE, lOOlbe. 9 88 "* 3 38 

SALT,.* sack, 1 38 ** 145 

Common, bush. 93 '* 30 

SEEDS— CloTer, lb. U ** 84 

Timothy, 7bush. 10 00 " 19 00^ 

Flax, rough, do. 10 75 "1100 

clean, do. 19 00 *« 19 50 

80DA, Ash, eoBt*g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 3 *' 34 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 '* — 

SUGAR, New Orieans, do. 4 ** 7 

SUMAC, American, toa, 95 00 ** 97 50 

TALLOW, lb. 64" 8 

yOBACCO. da 4" 6 

WHISKEV, American, gal. 94 " 95 

WOOL.Saxoay, lb. 45 *• 66 

Merino, do 40 " SO 

Balf-biood, da 30 •* 35 

Gammon, da 95 ** 30 



NEir YORK GATTE^E niARKET-DecSI. 

At market 1150 Beef Cattle (all from the North and East), 81 
Cows and Calves, and 9S0O Sheep and Lambs. 

B»r CATTf.B are a littie cheaper— ordinary f4 95 a 4 SO; primo 
$5 95 a 50, anil some choice $5 75. 

Cows Attn Calves— same as last week, $14 a 30. 

Shbicp AMD Lambs are a little cheaper ; wo quote Lambs 874 a 
9 374. and Sheep 1 374 a 95. 

Hat— Brisk domand at 634 a 75e cwt for loose. 

RBNAiiKs.—jfsA«s depressed. CkttUm the same. Export flon 
the United States since 1st September last, 377,768 bales ; sano 
time last year, 900.580 ; same time year before, 338,600. FUmr, 
Wheat and Rve, steadv; Buckwheat clull. G'raia. Wheat, Rye, aiid 
Corn, in good demand ; Oats slow of sale. Hajf in fair request. 
Memf dull. MoUsses little doing, ^^aval Stores quiet. Freot- 
sion*. Pork very firm. Hogs have advanced in Cincinnati, and 
ranged on the 19th nil. fVom 99 75 to 93 194 ; up to this date 
135,000 had been killed, but it was thought the whole number of 
the season would fall much short of that of last year ; Laid is very 
brisk, and laree quantities going to England; the same with 
Cheese when fou;id of a proper quality ; Beef te dull. Rice ot 
prime quality much wanted. Seeit In iair request Sugar quiet 
Recent letters from New Orioans refwesent the late crop as likely 
to be 160,000 hhds., notwithstanding the loss by firosts of full 
15,000 hhds. 7\>teee# without interest The Vifginia crop is said 
to be short and will not exceod 40,000 hhds. fTaol not much 
dfring. 

Jknejf continues in good demiuid, the banks getting 6 per cent 
capitalists 5 to 54. On account of the low price of Cotton, the 
amount of steriing bills offering at this season is not as great as 
usual, so that specie contlnnes to be remitted to Europe in nuxle- 
rate sums. Export of gold and silver ftom Ist of J[anuary last up 
to November 30th, $5,^2,109. Import 91,072,654. Export mora 
than import •4,550.448. 

Stocks of a good kind are firm and rising. 

The weathsr hero is mild and dellghtlU. At the South the same, 
and we notice that they aro still in the enjoyment of green peas 
and com from their gardens. 

FA8TOLFF RASPnEJttJKY. ' 

The subscriber has much pleasure In sUting, that he can exe- 
cute orders for canes of the above highly valuable and much 
esteemed Raspberry, unequalled for the extraordinary sixe of Its 
Arnif , and richness of flavor. In En^and it is considered superior 
to all other varieties, and at various horticnltuml exhibitions, has 
carried off the prizes. Dr. Lindley*s opinioo of it is thus express- 
ed :— " Wo find it merits all that has been stated In fhvor of Its 
excellence. The fVnit is very large, obtusely conical, and of rich 
flavor. The plants bear abundantly, and In long succession.** 

It is scarcely necessary to recommend it more fhllv, or with 
greater confidence to the notice of tte public. It continues In 
high perfection throughout the autumnal months, and requires no 
otber treatment than that ordinarily bestowed on the older varlo 
ties. 

Fine canes are ready for delivery, and can be sent with safety 
to anv part of the United States, upon the following terms : 

Packages containing 95 canes, 98 09 

Do do 19 do, 5 60 

Single canes, ---..... 59 

These planU are warra$U«d the true Fhtts^ Raspberry; and as 
the stock is limited, early orders only can secure a few plants. 

Orders addressed to the undersl|pied will receive attention* 
and firom unknown applicants, a remittance, or satls&ctory refer 
fence is requested. M. 4. HOWARD. 
Mo rt ieultMrai Gardens, Flushing, L, I. 

CO]n[n£R€lAJL GARDEN AIV» NI/HSBRT 

PARSONS & CO., 

n.l7SRIIIO, L. I., IfSAft l^W TOKK CTTT. 

This well known Garden and Nunery now occupies about 40 
acres, and In Its Fruit and Ornamental Departments, will be found 
a complete assortment of everything usually cultivated in this 
country, tooether with many new varieties of Forest Trees, 
Fnits, Shrubs, and Flowen, hitherto unknown here, and selected 
by one of the proprietor! during a Ute visit to Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues can be had on application, wast pmii, to 
themselves; Paraoos, Lawrence k, Co., 199 Peari street; or tho 
editor of the American Agriculturist 905 Broadway, New York. 

PARSONS k. CO., 
Flushing, Long Island* 

MlllPttRkAJL OATS. 

The subscriber has for sale a few barreU of the above supefltf 
oats,~price 93 50 per barrel, delivered on board vessel. If tw« 
or more barrels are tak^n, a deduction will be made of ten pet 
cent The tanperial oaU are considered the best kind now cum 
vated, having less husk about them than any other known. Their 
weight Is (hMn 40 to 44 lbs. per bushel. 

A. B. ALLEN, 906 Broadway, N T. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURISrf: — 

Israel B. Jaroe^ Jamra K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. 
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ROOT&RAFTING. 
ArrsR reailitig this article, every farmer can eanly 

pifiriife himself with an orchard of ihe choicest fniit, 
nnd without other coat than a little of his ovn labor ; 
tiir he has only to procure a few apple seeds and bow 
tliein, and then do his graflinf^ in the winter eveninps, 
(1 hen ihere is scarce anything else lo occupy his 

Boot-erafline is now more generally practised than 
tree-grafting, for the following reasons. I. It is 
stronger than building, and the scions have as straight 
and handsome a growth of trunk as mediings. 2. A 
tree may be brought lo bear from one to two yearn 
sooner by this mefliod. 3. It can be done in Ihe win- 
ter as well as the spring, a iieoson when the nursery- 
men are least employid. 4. Three times the numfir 
of trees can be thus olitained from Ihe Kame slock. 

Preparing the Seed. — Take apple-pommace at the 
cider mill, and transport it lo any place near where 
it is desired to plant the seeds, and spread it oa the 
ground. Then turn it over with a rake or pitchfork, 
and gather the principal part of the straw from it, 
learing the pommace in beds not more than It to 2 
feet thick. If left (hicker, or much snaw remains in 
il, the pommace heaps are liable lo ferment and de- 
slroy the vitality of tne eeed#. Leave it in this state 
all winter, without covering. If the Ked is to be ob- 
tained from any great dislance, it must be washed 
clean, thoroughly dried, and then packed in a box for 
transportation. 

Flajiting.—The soil shonld be of reasonable fer- 
tility, and free from upringB or standing water; in- 
deed, it is better to have it too dry than loo wet. As 
soon 38 the frost is out of the ground, plow, harrow, 
and prepare the land where the apple seeds are lo be 
planted, Ihe same as for a good crop of com. Now 
V.ietch ^ Tanifn lotii a\n '.vn^th rtquino, taKe a not 
'■> tiaiHi, ae you walk lorwara. let it bedniwn bebind 



^ou, straight with the line, and about one inch deef 
m Ihe ground. tTiis makee a drill 6 inches wide, 
and deep enough for planting the seeds. Into this 
scatter the pommace, an inch thick, and then cover il 
over with the hoe, about an inch deep. The drills 
shonld be from 3 to 4 feet apail, accoidingasonehas 
more or less ground lo spare. The latter diatance is 
best, because it gives more room between the rows to 
work ihe plow or cultivator, to stir the eaith, and 
keep Ihe weeds down. If the trees come up thicket 
in llie rows than wheal or rye usually does after sow- 
ing, they should be thinned out by pulling up what- 
ever is necessary, and thrown away, as Ihey will 
hardly repay Ihe trouble of transplanting. 

AfUr Culture- — This may be the sanu as with a 
crop of corn. It is very imporlanl to stir the earlb. 
and keep it loose, fur the better spreading of lite 
apple Iree roots; also to check the weeds, otherwise 



Diseases and Insects. — Apple trees the first tad 
second years, are very subject to mildew, Urn at- 
lacks of lice, and a small green Sy, which oftca io 
them great injurr. by checking their growth, F*i 
the deslnKtion of the first, we recommend stwwiig 
lime and ckaicoal, mixed in equal quantities, altnaf 
each side of the rows of the seedlings; and for the 
second, sprinkle snufT all over the leaves, or a mix- 
lure of sulphur, soot, and fish oil. 

If iif ft good soil, and well taken care of, the trees 
will grow from 2 to 3 feet high the first atason. 
Treat them the second year in the seme way as the tint. 

TiJtingvp and Securing Ihe Trees. — If the tree* 
have hwt a good growth the first season, they will 
be large enough the following winter for grafting ; il 

■. Hiey must remain till Ihe second fall. To pte- 



fote tbc groond 
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ran a plow down each side of the rows turning away 
the soil from tbein» and then pull out the trees care* 
fully by hand ; or let two men fl;o down on opposite 
sides of the row, and thrust their spades into the 
ground near it, loosing the soil and somewhat lifting 
It up, while a third person follows and pulls out the 
trees. After tiiis, tie the trees together in moderate 
sized bundles, and put them into a glass-lighted cellar, 
or any place where they will be secure from frost 
or dryine up of the roots. The cellar-bottom must 
be of a dry soil. Here dig trenches and place the 
roots of the trees in these, in bundles, and cover up 
till wanted. Or, if the roots can be kept moist by 
wrapping them in moss or any other way, it will 
answer, though covering them with earth is the saf- 
est and best method. 

Grafting. — As one has time during the winter, 
these bundles of trees may be taken from the trench- 
es and grafted. From one to four roots may be cut 
from each tree, dependent entirely upon its growth, 
and still leave enough for the support of the stock 
tdien up. This should be closely trimmed and cut 
off about two feet from the root, to be set out the fol- 
lowing spring, to be budded in August Now cut 
the grafts as vninted, and use ribands made in the 
following manner, for bondages. Take common cot- 
ton' doth and cut it crosswise into pieces six in- 
ches wide. On one side of these pieces spread graft- 
ine-waz, composed of 1 lb. beeswax, 1 lb. rosin, and 
2 lbs tallow. Then cut these pieces parallel with 
;heir width into ribands half an inch wide. 

The most simple method of grafting, and as sure 
as any, when the roots are so small, is the splice or 
whip method ; for a full explanation of which, and 
cuts to illustrate it, see our last volume, page 175. 
Some adopt cleft-grafting, and do not use wax or 
inding ; but as the graft by this method is very apt 
t ) get displaced, we cannot recommend it 

j^Ur management, — ^Take the trees after they are 
grafted, and put them into boxes of any convenient 
size six inches deep, and fill the same up with moist 
sand or light loam all around the roots, taking care 
to leave the top of the scion out. a little above the 
earth. These boxes should now be taken to the 
green-house, and set in a shady place out of the way 
of the sun. Here let them remain till the naft ||;ets 
well united to the root, which will take place m a 
week or fortnight, according to circumstances. After 
being united, place the boxes in the cellar, and let 
them remain there till ready to set out in the spring. 
During this time keep the earth in the boxes moist 
By givinff the pieces an opportunity to unite, imme- 
diately alter grafting, if it comes a dry time in the 
spring subsequent to setting them out, they are not 
so liable to die, and their growth is quicker and bet- 
ter. As few farmers have a green-house to start the 
^ndta in, they may place the boxes containing them 
m a warm room during the day, and in the cellar 
during the night Those who are not too busy in the 
^ring can do their root-ffrafting as soon as tne frost 
is out of &e ground, ana set the trees out in rows as 
fast as done. 

Transplanting. — Early in the spring transplant 
:llie grafted trees from the boxes into rows about 4 
feet apart, and one foot apart in each row. Stir the 
4arth occasionally, keep the weeds down between 
the rows, and let the trees grow till they are wanted 
10 plant in an orchard. By this method, apples have 



been fathered three years after first saving the seed; 
' and if properly attended to, one may always calcn- 
late on a little fruit tlie sixth or seventh year. 

A TRIP ON LONG ISLAND^No fL 

Farm of Mr. Mills. — This farm compiises 12(M) 
acres, 500 of which are under cultivation, and 700 in 
woodland or " sprouts." Tt lies mostly on the ele- 
vated sections oi Smithtown, a short distance from 
the Sound, and at a height of 100 to 150 feet above 
tide water. Like much of Long Island, it is nearly 
destitute of springs. To obtain water for their stock, 
the farmers here are often obliged to dig wells, and 
form rain-water ponds in the same manner as they 
make them in some parts of Kentucky, and other sec- 
tions of the west, by scooping out die low places 
in the fields, and then puddling them with day. The 
soil here is of a fair quality, and very free from stone, 
making it easy to cultivate, an advantage which is 
not as much appreciated by those occupying tillage 
land as it should be. 

Rotation of crops. — Mr. Mills' course of cropping, 
is to break up the sward ground and put it in com 
and potatoes, manuring in the bill with a compost 
from the hog-pen and hone manure heap, or about 
a gill of poudrette He prefers the ])oudrette, as it 
starts the corn quickly and matures it sooner, thus 
placing it out of the reach of early frosts in the fiUl. 
These crops are followed the second year with oats, 
seeded down with clover, at the rate of eight quarts to 
the acre, and a top-dressins of from 10 to 15 bushels 
of bones or poudrette. Aiter the oats are taken off, 
the dover is pastured. It stands well the first winter, 
the roots being small ; but the second winter, when 
full crown, in the heavier loams, it gets hove out 
The uird course, therefore, bein^ the year after the 
clover is sown, is to pasture it till the last of June, 
then let it rrow till the last of July or fore part of 
August. By this time, in ordinary seasons, the dover 
will have attained as good a height as can well be 
turned under with the plow, which is then done for 
the wheat crop. A light coat of manure from the* 
barn-yard follows, and is then harrowed in. After 
this, 80 to 100 bushels of leached ashes are sown 
upon an acre, and then, from 15th to 30th September, 
the seed wheat with four quarts of timothy, and the fol- 
lowing spring, early in March or April, eight quarts of 
dover seed per acre. The fourth course is thus a 
good crop of wheat. The land is then mown from three 
to four years, when the grass gets pretty well run out, 
and the field is broken up again for com and po- 
tatoes as at first, making it a seven or eight years 
course. Sometimes Mr. Mills pastures instead ot 
mows ; the grass will then last longer. He is a great 
advocate for ashes, and says if 200 bushds aw put 
on to an acre their good efiects will be fdt for ten 
years. 

By properly top-dressing the meadows and pastures* 
and not mowinc and feeding too close, we are confi- 
dent, even on the light soils of Longj Island, they may 
be kept in good grass for an indefinite length of time, 
and thus save the unprofitable necessity of breaking 
up the sod for crops, unless patticularly desired. The 
farmers there seemeid rather incredulous at these asser- 
tions; yet, nevertheless, we can give them proofs 
enough diat this may be easily accomplisbeo, and 
even show them several tracts on the licht soil ot 
Uieir own island that have lain in grass trom 10 tc 
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50 years, and are as good now as ever, and yield an 
abundance of pasture. 

StocL — In respect to stock, Mr. Mills is one of the 
most spirited men on Long Island. He keeps over 
200 of the country Merinos for their wool, and a 
pretty flock each of Southdowns and Leicesters. The 
swine are pure Berkshire, and a very good cross with 
tile lam English white hog. The cows are Durham, 
derived principally from the stock of Charles Henrv 
Hall and the late Peter Remsen. His young hull Hud- 
son is a capital handler, and a' very fine animal all 
over, and ot the true medium size. He was bred by 
J. F. Sheafe, Esq., of High Cliff, Dutchess County, 
and took the second premium in his class at the late 
State Agricultural show at Poughkeepsie. ^ Though 
his pastures are light, Mr. Mills finds no difficulty m 
keeping this stook in good condition. The truth is, 
if Durham cattle of finep&inU and medium size are 
chosen, they will do well even on short feed. The 
young horses are a good lot, and very well bred. 
We particularly admired a fine grey filly of the Engi- 
neer stock. 

Buildingi. — ^The bams, stables, and sheds, are am- 
ple and commodious, with proper divisions in the 
yarda The cider mill is the most complete we have 
seen. We wish we had a sketch of it for our paper. 
It stands upon a side hill, the second story or loft on 
a level with the top of the nound. On to the floor 
of this the apples are tipped up from the carts, and 
then shoved ailong to a hole in the floor, opening into 
the hopper. The fixtures for grinding are on the 
coflee-mill principle, we believe, and are in the ground 
story below. The pommace comes out along side of 
the press, and is easily laid up for pressing. As fast 
as the barrels are filledf, they can ht rolled out on to 
carts on the lower side, and taken away. Much 
labor is saved in handling the apples, pommace, and 
cider, by this arrangement. The cider made here is 
not for drivking but for vinegar. Mr. M. has large 
orchards of good varieties of fruit, the most of which 
is fed to his stock. The house is of handsome archi- 
tecture, roomy and very convenient An ample 
lawn spreads out in front, and a large well stocked 
^rden is in the rear. Indeed, the whole concern 
IS an excellent specimen of the enlightened, substan- 
tia), Long Island farmer. 

We next visited the estate of the Hon. Selah B. 
Strong, at Setauket, a very rich tract of land lying on 
the Sound, and forming a peninsula of about 500 
acres. It is stocked almost entirely with sheep. Of 
this we shall give a full account hereafter. His man- 
sion, recently erected, is, to our fancy, a gem of archi- 
tecture, and we are promised a plan of it for some 
fvture number of this periodical. Thence we crossed 
over to Mastick, on the south side of the island, to 
the laige estate of 3,300 acres, of Col. Flovd. This 
is now managed by his son, Mr. John G. Floyd, who 
has very wisely, m our opinion, retired from politics 
and taken to agriculture. He has zone into this busi- 
ness in an enlightened manner, and tried a great va- 
riety of experiments ; but as they are not yet com- 
pleted, it would be premature to speak of them. This 
property is eligibly situated and can make any amount 
of sea manures. Mr. F. joins with us in one thing, 
and that is most heartily hating fences. His fields are 
laige, usually from 40 to 100 acres. We next found 
ounelves among the Tanpers. Verily, a few of these 
gentlemen hold small pnncipalities, so far as breadth 



of land is concerned. Some of their estates contain 
from 3,000 to 6,000 acres. Much of this land, 
however, is considered very indiflerent ; yet the time 
will arrive when it will all, doubfless, be under a high 
state of cultivation. But the system of managing it 
must be changed. It is preposterous to pay out high 
prices for manure from tnis city, at the present ndue 
of products ; few will ever see their money back for 
it. Subsoil-plowing, clover, plaster, and sheep, would 
be our method of renovation. Perhaps guano ma- 
nure might answer; at all events, it is worth trying 
on a small scale, since the best of Peruvian is now 
offered here so cheap. Three cwt. per acre, costing 
$9, if properly applied, will work wonders with a 
com crop. 

There are large tracts of land: 20,000 to 30,000acre8, 
it is said, in the towns of Hempstead and Huntin^n 
alone— which are still in common, and of precious 
little benefit to any one. The towns ought to sell 
this land, and let it come under cultivation. Left as 
it now is, it presents a dreary waste. If gentle- 
men thought it worth their while to listen to us, we 
could propose an excellenr plan for its cultivation, 
and one, we are persuaded, tnat would amply remu- 
nerate the occupiers. We have seen much worse 
land than this made to pay a fair profit. As now 
held and occupied, it is almost valueless. Sold out, 
and the proceeds put into a fund for the education of 
the children in the towns owning this property, it 
would be much more beneficial to the people. 

THE OX AS CUT UP FOR FRESH MEAT IN 

AMERICA. 

In our last number, we gave a cut illustratine the 
ox as cut up for salting in London, and full airec- 
tions for packing beef for the English market. It is a 
very important article, and not only of ereat value to 
those eneaged in the provision trade, but to every 
farmer who either breeds or feeds cattle. We now 

f;ive another cut nearly as important to the farmer, il- 
ustrating the manner in whicn an ox is cut up for 
fresh meal by thr best butchers in America. The 

J rices are those asked in the New York market 
anuary, 1845. 




Turn Ox AS CUT UP for Frcsh Msat. — Fio. 6. 

a. Neck for corning or mince meat ; price 2 to 3 
cents per lb. 

b. c d. Chuck rib for roasting pieces or steaks. 
It is sometimes left in one whole piece for large roasts 
for hotels or public dinners ; and sometimes cut in two 

Sieces only. If the animal be small, it may for mo- 
erate roastine cuts be divided into two only; price 7 
cents per lb. \ox ronsts, and 8 cents for steaks. 
e. f. g. h. I. Middle or crop rib roasting pieces, also 
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called prime ribs. They are sometiflnes left in -two or 
three pieces only for the same reason as the chuck 
rib ; price 9 cents per lb« 

J, Sirloin or tenderloin stealcs. It is cut into thin 
slices for steaks as wanted. Steaks should not be 
cut to the required size until they are to be put on the 
gridiron, as they thus lose their juice; price 9 to 10 
cents per lb« 

k. Sirloin roasting piece ; price 9 cts. per lb 

/. m. Rump steaks. The steaks from /, are near- 
ly (perhaps quite) as good as those of the sirloin ; 
these pieces are also corned. If the steaks be cut 
from /, only, they are worth 7 to 8 cts. ; if from / and 
m together, 6 cts. per lb. 

n. ^ Brisket for corning, and the finest corning 
beef in the animal, when there is a full, deep brisket 
These pieces are subdivided before coming; price 5 
cts. per lb. 

o. Shoulder or arm for soup and mince meat ; also 
corned ; price 2 to 3 cts. per lb. It is sold ordinarily 
by the piece. 

p. Cross piece for roasting and also cut for steaks ; 
it makes a eood coming piece. From the cross piece 
J8 cut the shoulder clod ; cross piece is worth 6 cts. ; 
shoulder clod, 5 cts. per lb. 

q. Plates for corning. When corned it is cut 
smiailer; price 5 to 6 cts. per lb. 

r. Flank for coming ; price 4 to 5 cts. per lb. 

s. V, Thigh or round for beef a la modi; s, worth 
5 cts., and v, 4 cts. per lb. 

u. Navel for coming; to be cut smalls before 
coming ; price 5 to 6 cts. per lb. 

to. Snank for soup or mince meat, or coming; price 
2 to 3 cts. per lb., or sold by the piece. This, as well 
as the shoulder or arm piece, o, makes poor corned 
beef and is more economically used for soups ; and 
after serving that purpose may be made into mince 
meat or hash. 

Sometimes it is desirable to com nearly the whole 
of the quarter for dried beef. If so, m, s, and v, are 
left in one piece, / and w being taken off; / is made 
into steaks or corned, and w into soup or mince meat. 
The balance of the thigh, consisting of m, s, and v, 
is cut into long narrow pieces from the upper part 
of the thigh dqwn ; they are broad at top and ran to 
a point below. When corned they are hung up to 
dry and smoke ; and should be hung up by the small 
or lower end. 

6,/, g. Are the primest roastiiu; pieces in the car- 
cass ; next come c, d, h, t ; then k; then b. Many 
persons prefer k, the siiloin roosting piece, to W oth- 
ers; but a true epicure in beef always chooses the 
rib cuts ; and of flie rib cuts, the crop ones are fv 
the finest 

The butchers ask most for e,f, g, A, t, j, L They 
are about equal in price ; but e, /, r, are more valua- 
ble for roasts; and A, for steaks. Prices vary accord- 
ing to the goodness or badness of the aninud ; as he 
may be good in his chine and crops, and bad in his 
loins and ramps ; or flie reverse ; or equal in both ; 
also according to the knowledge of the butcher found- 
led on the fancy of his customers. The highest price 
is always asked for sirloin steaks when cut by the 
butcher. Next come b, c, d, chuck rib roasting pie- 
ces and steaks, and /, the ramp steaks ; then m, low- 
er part of ramp, p, cross piece, q, plate, and u, navel ; 
r» nank ; «, round ; n, f, brisket ; v, lower round or 
thigh ; «, neck, o, shoulder, and v, leg. 



We would respectfully su^st to all our readers to 
follow the above directions m cutting up their beef. 
It is the most economical, as proved by long experi- 
ence, and will avoid all vwstd It separates all the 
pieces properlv* so that the good and indifferent are 
not joined. If a prime part be left coupled with an 
inferior one, and roasted, the prime only will be eat- 
en, and much of the inferior wasted or used in some 
other form, as for hash or mince meat There are partS: 
enough for those purposes, that ought not to be wasted 
and should not be corned. The roasting cuts and die 
steaks require the juiciest meat^ with interspersed (aXf 
making what is called marbling or sparklin^g cutting^ 
and the fat should not be in separate masses nor ii^ 
great abundance. The prime parts are all juicy. For 
corning, beef should be fat ; and the proper coming 
parts have fat in laige separate masses. If the pro- 
per coming piece be roasted fresh, the lean gets soak- 
ed with melted tallow, and the roast is worthless. 
When boiled, this does not take place. Judicious 
cutting is therefore of great importance. 

Sheep and swine are cut up nearly in the same 
manner as the ox, and have nearly the same relative 
value of ijie different parts: 

FENCES. 

Wf cannot do without some fencing in America » 
but to he forced to build innumerable lines of it in 
every direction, is a positive curse to the country, and 
a plague upon its morality and industry. It would 
be hardly possible for law or custom, in a (ree ccm- 
munity, to invent and put in practice anything mors 
burdensome, unjust, and tyrannical upon the agricul- 
tural class, than the present system of fencing. This 
may seem to our readers very strone language. It is 
so, and we mean it as such ; nevertheless, it is bitter- 
ly trae, every word of it, as we shall endeavor to 
show. It is a long conviction of its trath, and a 
knowledge of the deep hold that the apparent neces- 
sity of £ncing their land, has upon tne habits and 
minds of the people, which compel us to express 
ourselves so decidedly against an odious and tyranni- 
cal custom, that has been forced without proper reflec- 
tion, upon the cultivated portions of North America 
ever since its settlement. 

On the continent of Europe fences are scarcely 
known ; neither are they found in many parts oi 
England, Scotland, or Ireland ; and where they now 
exist in these countries the people are fast lessening 
their number, and we fully believe that half a century 
hence such a thing will scarcely be in existence. 

The following are our decided objections to fences: 

1. They are the occasion of more angry words and 
bratal personal conflicts, sometimes ending with the 
death of one or both of the parties to it, law suits, and 
lasting ill-feelings among neighbors, than all other 
causesput together. 

2. liiey cost immense sums of money. 

3. They take up at least 2 to 3 acres out of every 
hundred of the land. 

4. They harbor laree numbers of vermin, and are 
a complete nursery for bushes and every noxious 
weed that grows. 

5 They are much in the way of plowing, harrow- 
ing, and otherwise working the land ; ana unless a 
considerate number of gates are erected along their 
lines, they make it inconvenient getting to the fields, 
and by the circuits which have to be taken, greatly 
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inereasetbe didtancee in carting out manure, bringing 
borne the crops, and driving the atock to and fro. 

6. They have a seRfitme effect in delaying the 
wannfk of apring^^ by ocoaaioning snow-drifts and 
water puddles. Land, for a atrip of sereral feet wide, 
on the north side of the fences, does not become dry 
aid want and fh for worlctng po soon as io the open 
fields, by at least 3 to 7 days. This is frequently 
fa%hly vexatious to the faimer, and positively inju- 
rious in causine delay in his plowing and planting. 

7. They totally mar the beauty or the landscape, 
and malm the fielda look as if they were all impri" 
9oned, Strangers coming among ns from an un- 
ienoed country, unquesticmably at first sight think us 
and our cattle awfully vicious to require such ugly 
hedging in and around. 

All ttie above obfecti<ma to fences must strike the 
reader as so plain and forcible, that they need but 
one elucidation, and that is as to their cost ; and for 
a calculation of this we will take New York as an 
average example of one twentieth part of the Union. 

This State is supposed to contain a surface of 
30,000,000 acres. Deduct one half for unenclosed 
lands and water, and it leaves 15,000,000. We are 
of opinion that the average size of fields here is about 
15 acres ; but we will suppose, for fear of making 
too large a calculation, that they average 20 acres. 
To surround one of these, allowing a trifle for inequal- 
ities of surface, it would require 230 rods of fence. 
On account of numerous roads and lanes, all of this 
does not answer for division fences; instead then, of 
throwing half of it off for this purpose, we will sup- 
pose no rods enough, and call tne remainder (120 
rods) sufficient on the average for each 20 acre 
field. Dividing 15,000,000 acres by 20, they make 
750,000 fields These multiplied by 120 rod«, the 
length of fence requisite to enclose each field, make 
90,000,000 rods. Farm fences cost in this Slate, 
from 40 cents to 150 per rod. We will suppose, on 
an average, that the cost is 75 cents per rod, this 
would amount to the enormous sum of $67,500,000 
for fencing New York alone. Now, allowing this 
to be one twentieth the cost of all the fences in the 
United States, the result would be ;$1 ,350,000,000! 
These enclosures, including stone and wood, do not 
last, on an avenge, over 25 years ; the cost, then, 
is ^4,000,000 per annum, which, with $81,000,000 
of interest at 6 ])er cent on the first cost, amounts 
to $135,000,000 annually expended in the republic 
for fences ! It is absurd to suppose that so much 
fencing isneoesBsry, and we now respectfully ask 
whether,, in the outset of this article, we too strongly 
reprobated the law and custom compelling the fonners 
<x this country to submit to so grinding and odious 
a tax ufon their industry. 



CmvBSB Siut CoTTOX. — We have received from 
Mn. James Huling, of Holly Springs, Miss., a beau- 
tilal specimen of this cotton. It is as white as the 
driven snow, as soft as down, and nearly as fine as 
silk. What beautiful comforters it would make! 
We raspeetfolly solicit an article on this subject to 
enrich our Ladies Department And by the way, the 
Southern ladies will please consider themselves es- 
pecially invited to assist io this matter. There are 
nundreiisof things in their domestic economy, which, 
thoitrh very familiar to them, #e wokld gnully hear 
iiaouu an*! toef wouig frrMuy interest u» ubrtnerneis 



Black Sea Wheat. — We have received the sam- 
ples of this wheat from Mr. Samuel Evarts of Corn- 
wall, Vermont, spoken of in his communication last 
month. The berry is of good size, clear and plump. 
He says of It, " this wheat is successfully cujtivated 
in Addison county, and in some other parts of the 
State. It yields from twenty to thirty bushels per acre, 
and has thus far resisted the attacks of the fly and 
rust or mildew. It has a very strong stalk, and is 
consequently not as liable to lodge as other kinds of 
wheat that have been tried here. The berry is very 
hard, and when ground in the natural state will not 
make as good flour as other kinds of spring wheat 
The method practised here is to take a flour barrel 
and put into it a layer of wheat, then take a broom 
and sprinkle it with water, add another layer of wheat, 
sprinkle that, and so on till the same is filkd. Let 
it stand till the next day and then have it ground. 
When treated in this way it will produce more and 
better flour than any kind that has ever been raised 
in this section of the country.** 

The other sample sent we handed over to the New 
York Farmers' Club, with Mr. E.*s account of it 
We understand that it is a spring wheat, and we pre- 
sume it can be had for $1 per bushel, by proper ap- 
plication. Mr. E. beine the Postmaster at Cornwall, 
can be addressed free of postage. 

Smoking Hams. — Having given in our late volumes 
several excellent recipes tor curing hams, we will 
now say, that unless properly smoked, these will be 
of little value. To do this the smoke-house must be 
well ventilated at the top, the hams hune at least ten 
feet above the fire (twenty to forty would be still bet- 
ter), and the smoke given out in moderate quantity, 
and come from corn cobs or hickory wood. It 
is important that the hams be kept cool and dry 
through the whole operation. Proper ventilation of 
the smoke-house ensures this. If they be kept moist 
by improper ventilation, or are placed so near the fire 
as to become warm, it greatly injures their flavor. 

Mutton Sheep. — Mr. Clift, of Putnam county, 
brought eight of his Leicester wethers to this market 
last roon th . They were extremely fat, and were readily 
taken by the butchers for prize mutton. They paid 
Mr. C. $15 each, for two of the lot, and $12 per 
head for the balance — making $102 for tbe eight 
sheep. 

A Fat Calf. — Mr. C. also brought down at th« 
same time a heifer calf five months old, of the Durham 
breed, which he sold to a butdier for $30. This 
calf had run with the dam since its birth, and took 
all her milk. In addition to this, it had eaten some 
grass and hay, and ten bushels of meal, worth $3.75. 
Mr. C. informs us that the price he obtained for tbe 
heifer, left him a larger profit for the milk, grass, and 
meal it consumed, turn ne cou]d otherwise have re- 
ali'^ from themt. 

New York Farmer's Club.— At the meetinw 
the past month, various fruits, vegetables, and seeas 
were exhibited, and their merits dissussed. The 
establishment of an Agricultural College in the vici- 
nity of New York, was the principal topic of discus- 
sion, and a petition was got up and signed, to ba 
presented to the Legislature, asking $50,000 in ai4 
thereof 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN— No. 2. 
The liDe-wooled flcNsks of Spain, in the language 
of that country, are called « Trash umantes," or tra- 
veiling sheep, in contradistinction to the " Estantes," 
or those which are stationary. The former, it will 
be recollected, migrate every spring from the warm 
plains and valleys of the south, to the cool, moun- 
tainous regions of the north, where they pass the 
summer, and return again in autumn to pass the 
winter below. It is obvious that migrations of so 
frequent occurrence, and to so great an extent, would 
necessarily require some fixed regulations. Hence a 
great number of ordinances, penal laws, privileges 
and immunities were enacted or set forth in different 
reigns, for the preservation and special government 
of these sheep ; and hence the origin of the ruinous 
privileges of the " Mesta." This was an association 
of proprietore of large flocks, consisting of rich reli- 
gious communities, grandees of Spain, and opulent 
mdividuals with hereditary rights, who fed their 
sheep at public expense, during every season of the 
year, which eventually gave nse to a custom first 
established by necessity. The mountains of Sana 
and Seeovia, condemned to sterility by the climate, 
soil, and the steepness of their sides, were formcriy 
the asylum of some neighboring flocks. At the ap- 
proach of winter the place was no longer tenable. 
The sheep sought, in the neighboring plains, more 
temperate air Their masters soon changed this per 
mission int: a right, and united themselves into an 
association, whicn in time became augmented by the 
addition of others,, who, having obtained flocks, were 
desirous of enjoying the same privileges. The thea- 
tre was extended in proportion as the actors became 
more numerous; and, by d^recs, the periodical ex- 
cursions of the flocks were extended to^he plains of 
Estremadura, where the climate was more temperate 
and pasturage plenty.* 

The Mesta requires the parts of the country where 
the sheep are pastured to be set off in divisions, sepa- 
rated from each other only by landmarks— fences, or 
othci kinds of enclosure, being deemed unnecessary, 
as the flocks are constantly attended by shepherds 
and dogs. Each of these divisions is called a •« De- 
hesa," and must be of a size capable of maintaining 
about one thousand sheep in the grazing stations of 
the north, and a greater number in those of the south 
where the lambs are yeaned and reared. Every pro- 
prietor must possess as many dehesas in each pro- 
vince as will maintain his flock, which, in the aggre- 
gate, is called a «« Cavafia," and is divided into as 
many subdivisions or tribes, as there are thousands 
of sheep contained in it. Each cavafia is governed 



W an officer called " Mayoral," or chief-shepherd. 
For each subdivision of a thousand sheep, there is 
allowed five undcr-shephcrds and five dogs. The 
chief shepherd is required to be the owner of four or 
five hundred sheep, must be strong, active, vigilant, 
intelligent, and well skilled in everything that relates 
to his flock. He has absolute control over fifty 
shepherds and as many dogs, whom be chooses, 
chaalises, or discharges at will. Some of the infe- 
•»\>r shepherds assume the title of "Rabadan" or 
" '^ngal," whose duty it is to exercise a general su- 
IH^Miitendance over his tribe under the direction of 
the Mayoral-^also to prescribe and administer medi- 

* Bourgosnne, TraveU m Spain. Val 7 , p. S9. 



cines to the sick and maimed. At the period of ti»- 
velling, and when the ewes are giving birth to their 
young, two or more extra hands are allowed to every 
tribe; and in time of shearing, one hundred and 
twenty, five shearers are requred to a flock of (en 
thousand sheep. 

Of the propriety of law and order in conducting 
these flocks, there can be no doubt ; but great exeep- 
tion is made to several enactBMnts m force, and a 
continued strimle has long existed between the com- 
pany of the Mesta, on one i>art, and the loven of 
public good, on the other. No land that haa once 
been occupied for grazing, can be tilled before it ia 
offered to the Mesta at a certain rate. Long, green 
roads, leadiitf from one district to another, at least 
two hundred and fifty feet wide, are required to be 
kept open, as well as extensive resting-plac^ where 
the sheep are fed and sheared. So rigid is the law 
on this point, that, daring the periods of migration, 
no person, not even a foot-passenger, is allowed to 
travel on these roads, unless he belongs to a flock. 
These passages must unavoidably cross many culti- 
vated spots, such as corn-fields, vineyai^s, olive- 
orchards, and pasture-lands common to towns, the 
evils and inconveniences of which are obvious and 
need no comment. All questions and difficulties be* 
tween the shepherds and the occupants of the lands 
through which the roads are saffered to pass, are de- 
cided by special courts, that perform a kind of cir- 
cuit, and sit at stated periods to hear and decide 

1 he salary of the ehjef-sfaepherd does not exceed 
two hundred dollars a year and a horse ; that of the 
firet under-shepherd of a tribe, ten dollars a year ; tho 
second, seven dollare; the third, five; the fourth, 
three ; and the fifth, a boy, two dollars a year, lie 
ration of each is two pounds of bread a day, with 
the privilege of keeping a few goats in the flock for 
their milk. They are also entitled to the skins and 
carcasses of the culled sheep and lambs, and each re- 
ceives from the chief-shepherd, a "regalito" of thiee- 
fourths of a dollar in April and in October; and these 
are all the sweets that these poor wretches enjoy, 
with the exceptioni>f about a month in a year, which 
«ich takes in his turn, to visit his family or friendsi 
They are exposed the rest of the time to all the vicis- 
situdes of the weather, and at night have to lie in 
miserable huts formed of stakes, brambles, or branch- 
es of trees, and often sleep, as they term it, de abaxo 
las estrdlast under the stare. 

The dogs are generally black and white, ol the 
size of a wolf, with a laige head, thick neck, and are 
somewhat allied to the mastiff" breed. They are allow- 
ed two pounds of bread each a day, and as much milk 
and flesh as can conveniently be spared. They are so 
fierce and strong that no wolf can resist their attacks, 
and to render them douhly secure, their necks are 
often fortified with heavy collara anned with sharp- 
ened spikes. The bear, however, is a more power- 
ful enemy, and if he can reach a tree he is compaia- 
tively safe. It is said, he raises himself on his hind 
legs with his back to the tree, and sets the dogs at 
defiance. In the nighttime, the shepherds som^mes 
keep off" the beare by whiriing fire-lrands in the air, 
but they generelly rely on the vigilance of the docs, 
which rarely bark vnless an enemy is at hand, fte 
dogs are also taught to guard the sheep on the road, 
and to prevent the mingling of different tribes. 
Should a sick or wearied sheep % behind on the 
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way, Ttnobaeired by the shepherds, it is the duly of 
m doe to protect it, until Mine one returns to afford 
relief.* 

For a detailed aocount of the management of sheep 
tn Spain, I am principally indebted to a communica- 
tion addressed, about eighty years ag;o, to Mr. Peter 
Colinson, F. R. S., whicn was obtained directly from 
the mouth of a ^ food old friar,** who, it is stated, 
had a consummate Knowledge of all the mechanical, 
minute circumstances, and economy of a flock. It 
does not differ essentially from that given by the 
shepherds who accompanied the Merinos of tieorge 
III., from Spain, in 1791 and 1809, and corresponds 
nearly with the result of my inquiries and observa- 
tions whej) travelling in that country in 1S33. He 
said that he was the son of a shepherd, and had fol- 
lowed fifteen long years the tribe of sheep his father 
led ; that at the aee of twenty-five he b^ged an old 

}>rimer, could read at thirty, and at thirty- six, had 
earned Latin enough to read mass and the breviary ; 
that he was ordained by the Bishop of Albarazzin 
and entered into the order of San Francisco, but had 
never meddled in their affitirs for twenty-four years, 
only to say mass, confess, instruct, and to overlook 
about five hundred wethers which grazed on the 
neighboring plains for the use of the convent He 
sua that he had read the Bible, the Lives of the 
Saints, and the Lives of the Popes, with no other 
view in the world than to find out all that was said 
about shepherds. He said that pood Abel was the 
first shepherd; that all the patnarchs were shep- 
herds ; Ifaat the meek sheph^ Moses was chosen 
to deliver the people of God out of bondage ; that 
Saul, in seeking bis father's flocks, found a king- 
dom ; that David went out from his flocks to slay 
the Philistine giant; that 14,000 sheep was the chief 
reward Job received for his invincible patrence ; that 
Isidro, the protecting saint of Madrid, was not, as 
commonly believed, a husbandman, like wicked 
Cain, bttt that he really was a keeper of sheep ; that 
the great Pope Sextus Quintus was verily and tr\ily 
a shepherd, and not a swine-herd ; that for his own 
part he had forsaken his sheep to become a shepherd 
of men. 

The first thing the shepherd does when his flock 
returns from the south to their summer downs or 
pastures, is to give them as much salt as they will 
eat. Every owner allows to each tribe of a thousand 
sheep, twenty-five quintals of salt (2,500 lbs.), which 
they consume in amut five months. They eat none 
on their journeys, nor *are they allowed any in win- 
ter, for it is a prevailing opinion that it produces 
mboition when given to ewes forward with young. 
This has ever wen the custom, and is thought to be 
the true reason why the kings of Spain could never 
raise the price of salt to the height it has maintained 
in most parts of France; for it would tempt the 
i^hepherds to stint the sheep, which, it is believed 
would weaken their constitutions and deteriorate 
their wool. The shepherd nlaces fifty or sixty fiat 
stones, at the distance of anout five paces apart, 
strews salt upon each, leads the sheep slowly among 

* An interesting article on the Mexican shepherd- 
dog, which is descended from the Spanish, will be 
found in volume III, of the American Agriculturist, p. 
241, to which the reader is referred, should he wish to 
know more of the duties and habits of these wonderful 
animals. 



them, and every one is alk)wed to eat of it at pleas- 
ure. But when they are feeding on lime-stone land, 
whether it be on the grass of the downs, or on the 
little plants of the corn-fields after harvest-home, 
they eat no salt ; and if they meet a spot of a mixed 
formation, they are said to partake of tt in proportion 
as the soil is ming;Ied with clay. The shepherd be' 
inr aware that his sheep will sufier, if deprived ol 
salt, leads them to a clayey soil, and in a quarter oi 
an hour's feeding, they march to the stones and de- 
vour whatever they need. 

One of the shepherd's chief cares is not to sufifei 
his sheep to imbibe in the morning the frozen dew or 
melted frost, and never to approacn a pond or stream 
after a shower of hail. For, if they should eat the 
dewy grass, or drink the melted hail, the whoks tribe, 
it is believed, would beccoie depressed in spirits, lose 
their appetites, pine away, and die, as often has hap- 
pened. Hall water is also so pernicious to man, m 
that climate, that the people have learned by expe- 
rience not to drink from a rivulet or stream until 
some time after a violent storm of hail. 

On the last of July, six or seven rams are permit- 
ted to run with every hundred ewes, and when the 
shepherd judges they are properly served, he collects 
the former into a separate tribe, to feed by themselves. 
There is also another tribe of rams, that feed 'apart, 
and never serve the ewes at all, but are merely kepi 
for the butchery or for their wool. Although tb« 
wool and flesh of wethers are finer and more delicatr 
than those of rams, the fleeces of the latter weigk 
more, and the animals are longer-lived. The lon- 
gevity of the sheep also depends upon the perfection 
of their teeth ; for when they fail they cannot bite 
the grass, and are condemned to the knife, llu 
teeth of the ewes, from their tender constitution and 
the fatigues of breeding, usually begin to fail at the 
age of five years — the wethers at six ; and the robust 
rams not until they are nearly eight years of age. 

Towards the close of September, the shephera per- 
forms the operation of smearing the sheep with s 
heavy, irony earth, common in Spain. It is first 
mixed with water, and then daubed on their backs, 
from the neck to the rump. Some say it mingles 
with the oil of the wool, and thus becomes a varnish 
impenetrable to the cold and rein; others,* that itt 
weight keeps the wool down, and prevents it from 
growing long and coarse ; and a third class, that if 
acts as an absorbent, and receives a part of the per- 
spi ration, which would otherwise foul the wool and 
render it roufffa. Be this as it may, it is a custom 
of long standing, and probably is useful both to the 
fleece and to the animal which carries it, and answers 
the purpose of destroying vermin. 

At the latter end of September the sheep oommenot 
their journeys towards the lower plains, their itinera- 
ries being marked ant by immemorial custom, and are 
as well regulated as the march of troops. Each tribe 
is usually led by six tame wethers, called *< Mansos,* 
which are obedient to the voices of the shepherds, 
who frequently give them small pieces of bread, to 
enoouiage them along. Th6 sheep feed freely in all 
the wilds and commons through which they pass, and 
often the poor creatures travel fifteen or twenty miles 
a day, through the crowded lanes, to get info the open 
wilds, where the shepherd walks slow, to let then 
feed at ease and rest; but they never stop, have ne 
day of repose, and mareh two or three leagues a day. 
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ever following the shepherd, always feeding or seek- 
mg with their heads towaird the grpvnd, fill th^ 
arrive at their journey'* end. The chief shepherd is 
cautious to see that each tribe is conducted to the 
same district in which it fed the winter before, and 
where the sheep were veaned ; lor it is thought to 
prevent a variation in the wool, though, indeed, this 
requires but little care, as it is a notorious truth that 
the sheep would g[o to that rery spot of their own 
accord, aithoiwh the distance is sometimes full one 
hundred and nfty leagues, which cannot be travelled 
in much less than forty days. I>Jay Bruwmjb. 
Nevf York J January 10, 1845. 

THE LOCUST TREi:. 
In answer to a Subscriber, page 345 of your last 
volume, inquiring respecting the spread of the locust, 
1 will state that Judge Beatty, of Kentucky, has writ- 
ten a very interesting article on the cultivation of this 
beautiful shade and timber tree, which appears in a 
volume lately published by him on Agriculture. I 
shall not quote from it, but merely state what he told 
me a few weeks since, when vlsitine his plantation, 
in answer to the same question which I asked myself. 
I found he had locust proves at various points, in 
every direction, all over his plantation, of one or more 
acres each. These groves are surrounded by a strone 
rail fence, to keep tM cattle from them ; and although 
the locust is the natural growth of the farm, not a 
single shuot or tree appears outside the fence. He 
says stock will utterly destroy the suckers or shoots, 
Whenever they can |^t at them. I think, however, 
it would be inexpedient to plant them near a gemlen 
or other enclosure, where cattle or sheep are not 
allowed to range, unless it be such as is thoroughly 
cultivated by deep plowing or spading every year, in 
which case they would be entirely eradicated and de- 
stroyed as they made their appearance. The locust 
is a most valuable timber, as well as beautiful shade 
tree ; and it has always been a matter of surprise to 
me why it has not been more geneially cultivated. I 
knew a tree standing within 20 miles of New York 
eity, a few years since, which was sold for $(«'»0, in 
case it proved sound on being cut. It was intended 
lor shins' tnmnels. It makes durable posts for open 
board fence, as well as bottom rails for a worm fence ; 
also 9fakes for the same purpose, which are said to 
last /or ever, although I have not tried them quite so 
long. A Traveller. 



What are thx nwr Grasses roR Dairy Stocic 
OH Clat Lands? — ^I am clearing off 100 acres of 
clay land, and wish information as to the best grass 
seeds to be sown upon it, for permanent pasture for 
dairy cows. The soil, of coarse, is viigin mould, of 
good quality, and is ** natnial,'' as they say, to white 
clover, and blue, goose, spear, or June grass; forsach 
are the four local names of poa praUnsif, Much of 
the land is nearly level, and difficult of drainage, 
being filled with numerous poods of surface water, 
Iho bottoms of which are rich in voretable matter. 
Til is must be first drained off, or I shall have no pro- 
fifshle vegetation on it Other portioaa are a stiff 
clav with little vei«(^:ible mould intermixed. The 
laii i is covered witUtAumpsand roots. What grasses 
(Aiall ( sow, single f. ':cw mixed ? The best season 
for sowing, and t? ' i^n' manner of getting them 



The art of procuring rich pasturage for tattle ia. in 
this country, little nnaenlood or practised ; yet it ia 
an item of vast consequence, as many fields might be 
made to produce twice, and evea thrice the amonot of 
food now obtained froos them. An early answer 
will oblige, Qvseim; 

The best manner of getting in grass seed has 
already been freq\iently detailed in this periodical 
Our correspondent cannot do better than to stock his 
land with a mixture of timothy, red top, and red clover* 
in equal quantities. August and September are the 
best fnonth» for sowing the two former, and Marck 
and April the latter Then let the white clover and 
spear grass {poa pratensis), come and occupy tha 
land as the cultivated grasses die out. Of the valus 
of white clover and spear grass for dairy stock, see 
Mr. Bellows' letter, page 52 oi this Na ; and for 
their value for fatting sheep and other animals, see 
notice of Mr. Cliffs form, page 22% of last volume* 
The quantity of these grasses per acre is not as great 
as timothy, red top, and red clover, but it is thought 
the superior quality of them moie than compenssSes 
the loss in quantity. 

FEEDING STOCK. 

There is no branch of agriculture in which the 
farmer eufiers so mach loss as in that of feeding his 
stock. Some men seem to think that all they can 
save from being consumed by their stock, is so much 
saved, provided the cattle do not die by starvation. I 
knew a mofir half a century ago, who was proverbial 
for overstocking his farm, and always lost more or 
less cattle and sheep every winter by actual starva- 
tion, until the public would bear it no longer, and pre- 
sented him to the Grand Jury, who found a bill against 
him for cruelty to dumb beasts. He was tried bv the 
court, then in session, found guilty, and sufiered the 
penalty of the law. It was said (but your readers 
are not bound to believe any more of it than they 
choose) that the wife used to go into the yard every 
morning, iu the spring of the year, with a lar«e 
pocket on each side of her, such as used to be 
worn in those days, the one filled with potatoes, the 
other with corn-cobs. As she approached an animal 
she would give it a push with her hand ; if it atoocf, 
she would give it aoobf if it fell, she would give il 
n potato ! 1 have been led to reflect on this subject, 
from having just returned from a visit to a friend \ 
and although fatigued with my day's ride, have taken 
up my pen to communicate what f have 6ee» of his 
management 

All will recollect the anow-storm which we had 
here on the 2^th and 27th of October. The cattle 
were then in fine condition, and were fed a litde hay 
while the snow lay upon the ground, which was only 
a few days. In the mean while, they have been 
allowed to run in every direction over the farm* 
which is a large one, poaching die lands that have 
been seeded down the past sea&on, and gnawing the 
grass to the very roots of the meadow grounds, de- 
stroying a foundation for four times as much hay, 
which would have probably grown next year, as it 
would have taken to keep the cattle during the month 
which they have been running. Nor is this all, for tfie 
cattle have come into winter quarters actually shrivell- 
ed up— trembling with the cold, and will not recover 
from the check given to their growth until they ars 
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tVRed oat to fresh pasture next seasoa. The calves, 
of which he had a fine lot, have saffered the most, and 
are many of them spring-poor, as the no-hook form- 
ers say ; but there ought to he no such application of 
tbe term— cattle ougft to come out in the spring in 
as sood condition as fhey are in the fall, and will, if 
smled early, and fed with as much good hay as 
they will eat They ought, however, to be well cur- 
ricn once a day, have salt often, and as much water 
as they will drink ; and never be sufilered to put feet 
upon pastnre in the spring until there is a full bite of 
feed, and the ground is sufficiently hard to bear the 
animals without poaching. 

Farmers, if you cannot aflford to keep your stock in 
this wav, either keep none, or remove to a climate 
%r1iere they will require less attention. 

Valley or titb GaKCN Mountainr 

December 1, 1844. 

AGRICULTURE IN VENEZUELA. 

Wb have quite a number of subscribers to our peri- 
odical in the different Stales of South America, and 
occasionally get interesting letters from gentlemen, 
residents there, which we would like to publish. 
Knowing the great interest that many of our readers 
on this side of the equator take in the agriculture of 
South America, we give a few extracts from a letter 
recently received from Caracas, in the republic of Ve- 
nezuela. Spanish and French gentlemen, in address- 
ing us, need not be at the trouble of translations, as 
we are familiar with both of these languages. 

** Asricultttre in this country, as yet, has not avail- 
ed itself of modern improvements, either in imple- 
ments or husbandry. There is, however, a disposi- 
tion to introduce improved stock, and improved agri- 
cultural implements. Agriculture and the breeoing 
of stock are, in these tropical climates, distinct ob- 
jects of occupation. A society has lately been form- 
ed in this city, entitled La Sociedad de Criadores — 
Society of Breeders. 

** Cocoa is cultivated in the rich alluvial soils of 
the low valleys, about 60 miles to the eastward of 
Caracas ; cane and coffee within three miles. In the 
cultivation of cane, we use both the plow and the 
harrow. We plant the tops in furrows, about five 
feet apart. After plowing and harrowing the ground 
well, we commence making the furrow by taking one 
bout with the plow as straight as possible. It is then 
spaded out neatly, leaving it about 16 inches wide 
and 10 inches deep. The cane tops are then laid in 
two rows, one on each* side of the furrow the whole 
length, and then slightly covered with mould from 
the banks. Thus there remains a space between 
each row or furrow, of nearly four or five feet, accord- 
ing to the fertility of the soil. Before the cane cov- 
ers the ground, so as to prevent the growth of weeds, 
it receives from four to six clearings with the hand- 
hoe^ in the course of which the young plants receive 
a slight supply of fresh mould. Now, sir, my object 
is to inquire of you, if you have any implement used 
in North American husbandry drawn by horse power, 
that would answer to do the work of hand-hoeing ? 
Hand-weeding among the younc plants would still 
be required. We do not fill up tne furrows entirely, 
t>eiQg obliged to leave them a little hollow for the 
purpose of irrigation. . 

** I have been much interested in Mr. R. L. Allen's 



article upon the utility of mules. You are probably 
aware that this is a great mule country, or rather was 
at one time. Our mules, however, are very small, 
compared with the stature mentioned in the paper 
alluded to." 

The cultivator, of a proper kind, would answer 
well for hand-hoeing among the cane. Price of good 
ones varies from $7 to $10. Mules can be had here 
from 14 to 15| hands high, at $100 to $200, each. 
Young Durham bulls from $75 to $150. Durham 
cows from $150 to $300, dependent entirely upon 
breeding and quality. A good cow, well fed and 
cared for, will give from 16 to 24 quarts of milk per 
day. It would be well for South America to supply 
herself with our well-bred mules, cattle, sheep, and 
swine. 
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POLICY OF AMERICAN FARMERS. 

Froh a private note, I learn* that "Policy of 
American Farmers, No, 3," is not aceeptable for thtt 
columns of the Agriculturist, on account of its advo- 
cacy of a protective tariff. The article is a brief re- 
capitulation of some important and striking historical 
facts relating to this subject, and confined exclusively 
to our own cowitrv, within the hist 80 yean. They 
exhibit the iianeful effects of neglecting to provide fot 
some of the first and most pressing wants of Ameri- 
cans, both in their individual and national capacity. 
They show the immense private suffering, and the 
danger to oar very existenoe as a nation, from an 
omission to furnish within ourselves such manufac- 
tures as were necessary for consumption, or indispen- 
sable for defence. 

*' Policy No. 4,** further illustrated this subject, by 
a reference to ancient and modem history, showing 
conclusively, that nations exclusively agricultural, 
have ever been ignorant and impoverished; whjle 
such as have superadded manufactures and commerce, 
have occupied the highest place among the enlight- 
ened, opulent, and powerful of their contemporaries. 
I thought American farmere mig[ht draw an invaluap 
ble lesson from these illustrations, to guide their 
judgment in sustaining a policy vital to their own 
prosperity and interests ; and I thought, too, that two 
or three pages of a paper strictly agricultuml in its 
character, were not too much to occupy in the briefest 
reference to this important topic But as you think 
some of your readers may object to even the bare 
mention of a subject which has, to a certain extent, 
been (improperly) connected with political or local 
considerations, I submit to your better judgment; not, 
however, from the slightest conviction in my own 
mind of the validity of this objection. Truth, artd a 
correct and just policy, should at all times be upheld ; 
yet with a force, and to an extent strictly limited to 
the occasion. 

To continue the " Policy of American Farmers,'* 
with this vital feature inteniicted, would be like phiy* 
ing Hamlet with the part of Hamlet left out ; or the 
construction of a human body, without the anatomic 
cat framework to sustain the flexible muscles and 
fluids which constitute it You may, indeed, thus 
have an oyster or soft crab ; but this shapeless, de- 
formed, and helpless mass, it is necessary to bury in 
the sand, or an impenetrable shell, or it will become 
the prey of the first passing oormotunt & 

January 3, 1845. 
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AGBICULTVBE IN SCOTUIMD. 



^tgrimltnre in ScoUattli*— No. 4. 

Tfie Potato Disease.-^My attention has of late 
been often arrested, by accoonts of the wide-spread 
and deetrnctiTe rayagea of the potato disease in the 
United States during the past season. I have, through 
the kindness of Professor Johnston, been favored 
with a collection of opinions on this subject, from 
various shrewd practical observers, and have person- 
ally attended some most interesting discussions, in 
several parts of Scotland, where every means of in- 
formation was brought to bear upon this mysterious 
disease, in the hope that, upon tne whole collection, 
some general rale for its avoidance or cure might be 
founded. 

Cause of the Disease. — ^There is but one opinion as 
to the prevalence of the disease, hut a wide difference 
as to the means of its cure. 

1 . I have found that all consider the potato plant 
to be in a weak and sickly condition, from a Img 
course of cultivation and of ill-treatment. Many 
ascribe this condition to improper stowase during the 
winter. They are generally placed in Targe masses, 
in pits or cellars, and as an almost inevitable conse- 
qnence, a certain degree of heating and fermentation 
takes place, which, it is thought, destroys the vital 
principle. This opinion is prooably correct, as, dur- 
ing fermentation, a portion of their proteine (nitroge- 
nous) compound, is decomposed^ while at the same 
time a part of their staich is converted into water and 
carbonic acid. Now these potatoes are not rotten, 
but they will not vegetate so vigorously, and will be 
less healthy, than the unfermented or unheated seed. 

2. They should not be allowed to sprout before 
planting, so that the sprouts are likely to he broken 
off. ^periment has proved that such potatoes grow 
slowly and weakly, if at all. These sprouts contaun 
a large per centage of saline matter and nitrogen r and 
when they are removed the tuber is so much poorer 
in these important ingredients. 

3. Elxpoeure to the sun and drying wind just be- 
fore planting, has been spoken of as a great evil. 

4. The important fact that these failures have most 
frequently taaen place on long cultivated lands, where 
some of the necessary substances may have become 
exhausted. 

Tke means of Cure. — 1. All seem to agree, that the 
first step, in most cases, is to drain the land, and 
either by the spade, or suhsoil plow, to pulverize it 
deeply and thoroughly. 

2. Many excellent farmers do not take the potatoes 
which they design for seed from the ground at all { 
they throw up over them a high, narrow ridge, and 
leave them until the time for puinting arrives. Mr. 
Anderson, a manager of laifj^e estates in Ireland, takes 
them up, and pia^ than m shnllow, long pits, not 
more than 2| feet wide at the bottom, and having the 
earth heaped over them in as steep and high a form 
as possible. Before he touches them again, the field 
where they are to be planted is ready for their recep- 
tion ; they are then taken out, planted, and covered, 
within half an hour. By the selection of unripe 
seed, and treating it in this way, he has had excellent 
crops, while all around have failed. 

3. Taking up the potatoes before they are ripe, is 
strongly recommended by many good o)»ervers. Ex- 
periments on this point have, in many instances, 
seemed to indicate that this procedure is the best. 
It is not, as might be at first supposed, contrary to 



scientific principles ; for it has been found that those 
potatoes which most abound in starch, have in many- 
mstances been most liable to failure; now it is said, 
that starch is less abundant in the unripe potato. 
We know also, that, as a general rule, those pota* 
toes are the most hardy, and the least liable to fail- 
ure, which are the worst for eating ; that is, which 
are poorest in starch. Thus, it would seem to indi- 
cate, as Professor Johnston has said, ** that whatever 
goes to increase the per centage of starch, increases 
also the risk of failure in potatoes that are to be used 
for seed." 

4. In connection with this p(Mnt, is the fact, that 
many good farmers grow their potatoes intended for 
seed upon new land, or land which has long been 
suffered to rest. It is asserted^ that potatoes nown 
upon such land, are remarkable for their small pro- 
portion of starch ; and the few experiments that h«vc 
been made, seem to favor that assertion. 

5. I have found frequently, that farmers prefer for 
seed those potatoes which have been partially out of 
the ground, and have acquired a green color. They 
carefully select, and lay them in a separate pile. 
Some even dig them up, and expose them to the sun 
and air, until they become quite green, and entirely 
unfit even for the food of animals ; they are then pre- 
served in the usual wav. Several of these persona 
say, that they have followed this method for years, 
with complete success. The little green protube- 
rances that grow on the stalk, just above the ground, 
are said never to fail. 

6. Whole potatoes are thought to grow more sure- 
ly than those which are cut, but do not yield so large 
a crop, nor generallv, of so good a quality. 

7. We are not, however, always to ascribe the 
disease to the oinmic part of the potato. The inor- 
ganic part may be deficient. Where land has heen 
long cultivated, some of the inorganic constituents 
necessary to the plant may have become exhausted ; 
and though these together only amount to about eight- 
tenths of a pound in a hundr^ ^unds of the tubers, 
the absence of any one of them is fatal to the healthy 
growth of the plant. Some very interesting experi- 
ments upon this point have been made by Mr. Flem- 
ing, of Barochan, near Paisley. Analysis has shown 
his land to be in some degree deficient in saline sub- 
stances, especially salts of magnesia. Acting upon 
this, he applied top-dressings of sulphate of magne- 
sia, nitrate of soda, &c., to his potatoes, and found 
the efiect most remarkable. One nandred pounds an 
acre, or even less, of these salt^, produced an increase 
of several tons in the crop. It was found that the 
potatoes raised in this way, when planted the next 
season, came up strong and vigorous ; while the same 
variety which had not been top-dressed, planted close 
beside them, and subjected to the same treatment, was 
weak and yellow. 

8 It has been stated, that plucking off the flowers, 
so as to prevent the plant from bearing seed, produces 
a marked effect ; but this is now disputed ny some 
good authorities. 

9. Much stress has also been laid upon raising 
new varieties from seed, and thus commencing a new» 
vigorous species. This may be in some cases suc- 
cessful, but in many instances it has failed* Mr. 
Fleming says that he has made many thousand triala. 
and never produced a healthy variety. 

You will, I think, be convinced by this sketch of 
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the subject, that although the question is not defi- 
nitely settled, much has been done towards throwing 
light upon it, and the way opened for intelligent ex- 
periment. In the hope that our farmers will join in 
the eflbrt to discover a remedy to this formidable dis- 
ease, 1 will venture to suggest some of the points to 
which it is most desirable they should turn their at- 
tention:—!. To place the potatoes intended for seed 
in small heaps, where the temperature is even, and 
where there is no danger of heating or fermentation. 
2. Not to allow them to sprout, so that the sprouts 
may be broken. -3. To plant as soon as possible after 
cemoval from their place of deposit 4. To save a 
quantity of seed in an unripe state ; also to select 
some of those tubers that have been exposed to the 
sun and air, and have become quite green. 5. Try 
some of the diseased seed upon new land that has not 
before been cultivated. 6. Try (he effect of lop- 
dressing wiih saline manures; for instance, nitrate of 
soda, and sulphate of magnesia or of soda, mixed, at 
the rate of 75 pounds eacn to the acre. 

John P. Norton. 
Edtnhurgh, Nov. 25, 1844. 



FARMING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

We are located in latitude 35* 30' north, near the 
range of the Blue Ridge, or great Allegany moun- 
lains, 50 miles distant, in one of the iinest countries 
that man was ever permitted to inhabit ; yet with the 
wretched system of cukivalion heretoiore practised 
by our inhabitants, it has become poor. 

About five years ago I first resolved to attempt sci- 
entific farming; if it has not resulted profitably to me, 
it has had the effect of stimulatinj^ others to exertions 
and improvements which are quite perceptible to the 
most careless and unofoserving. The impress upon 
the face of the neighborhood is really encouraging ; 
and were it not for the delusion under which we 
labor, of a desire to raise cotton, and our slave popu- 
lation, we might hope for success. 

Manuring and Ditcking.^The application of com- 
post manure, formed on the groahd to be cultivated, 
by a mixture of swamp muck, stable manure, sod 
from the woodland, and about two bushels of lime to 
the acre, with attention to hill -side ditching, has ena- 
bled me to raise from 36 to 40 bushels of Indian 
com on land before too poor for any crop. In ano- 
ther experiment the success has far exceeded the ex- 
pectation of the most sanguine ; this was on a flat 
piece of land, covered most of the year with water, 
and with a heavy growth of larabo [briars] where it 
was dry enough, with weeds, iron wood, and other 
noxious shrubs and plants. This was cleared up, 
and ditched about five feet deep ; at the bottom of the 
ditch, the hard pan of blue or white clay was perfor- 
ated with an augur, or occasionally cut through with 
the spade ; rock [stones] were put in the bottom, and 
carefully covered with split timber, and then the 
ditches filled up. They were entirely dry when fin- 
ished, but shortly after they were completed there 
was a fall of rain, when the ditches began to dis- 
charge a conttderable quantity of water, and have 
ever since made good running streams. The ground 
has become light, loose, and friable, and has jaelded 
about 75 bushels, or 15 barrels of com to the acre. 
For the labor in cutting the ditches I have been more 
*han remunerated in the Quantity of muck (or more 
properly speakir g, clay), furnished for compost beds. 



with which the poor hill sides have been manured. 
When dog up, this clay was extremely hard, form- 
ing the pan on which the water bed rest^, and was 
not unlike brick when first taken from the mould. 
In four loads of this clay I alternately added one load 
of good stable manure, until the compost heap reached 
from 50 to 100 loads. This was done in summer, or 
early in the fall, and suffered to remain in the heap 
until spring, when it was applied to com land 
May not the fertilizing quality of this compost have 
arisen from the entire disintegration of the c^y by the 
frost ? And was not its capacity to collect and retain 
ammonia increased as the sminity was broken up ? 

I am a great advocate of atmospheric manure, and 
have come to the conclusion, that atmosphere is the 
matrix of all manures ; and that no odier manure jb 
valuable only as it is auxiliary to the atmosphere. 
This may at first view appear to be a startling and 
dan^nerous doctrine ; it would most certainly be so, if 
earned to the extent that Jethro Tull did ; that is, that 
all other manures were to be excluded I am in 
favor of giving every aid to atmosphere in our power, 
by all alkalies, composts, and such fixed salts as will 
impart to the earth the greatest possible capacity to 
drink in and retain the gases best suited to its sup- 
port. 

In the compost beds referred to, there were a few 
bushels of ashes put in witlf the swamp earth, but 
so mixed as not to come in contact with the stable 
manure — the object was for the ashes to exert their 
full influence on the muck. They would not have 
been injurious to the stable manure, for I find that in 
my cow-yard it is beneficial to throw a few bushefs 
of wood ashes over the litter occasionally, to fix die 
salts contained in the urine, and tail manure. Thirty 
wagon loads of rich swamp mud, put up in heaps in 
the fall, with the addition of two bushels of caustic 
lime, is found to be valuable for the reclamation of a 
sandy land resting on a clay subsoil. The latter de- 
scription of compost was applied to sandy land, too 
far from my house to add any stable manure, and 
with extraordinary efifect, producing about the same 
result that the firet mentioned compost did on the 
clay land, viz., 36 to 40 bushels of com to the acre 
where the land had been worn out 

In connection with this subject, hill-side ditching 
must not be disregarded. It is perhaps more import- 
ant to us, than in your climate. The heavy rains of 
summer have done great injury to the soil of the 
southern States, by working off the most valuable of 
the hills, and draining the bottom land ; this is effect- 
ually guarded against by lajring off the land judicious- 
ly, and ditchinr. It has the efiect of protecting both 
the upland and bottom, by preventing the flow of 
water during hard rains on the latter, and the wash- 
ing or wasting of the former. 

Sir John Sinclair has, by bis neraeveranoe in the 
cause of agriculture, done more for his country than 
half the politicians and military men of his age 
One ^reat secret of his success is, his attention to 
drainmg the kind well, and then protecting it by hill- 
side ditches, or what he calls water-furrows, canying 
all the excess of v^tAer into his ditches and pondSi 

In tlie second volume of Mr. Ruflln's valuable 
work <m agrtcult'ire, the Farmers' Register, I find 
that the application of leached ashes with half its 
quantity of plaster of Paris, has had a fine effect 
whea put in the corn-hill. Can you inform me 
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whether a miitare of carbonate of lime and leached 
afthes would not be equally salutary ? As a manure, 
I should think it preferable ; but, as a food for the 
plant, or what is properly turned alimentary manure, 
it may not he equal to the plaster (a) The slovenly 
practice of manuring in the hill, oi^t never to he 
resorted to hy any farmer who has a regard for his 
estate and reputation ; it seems to me too much of 
tbe miser and usurer, (b) 

Lye, Urine, Ashes, Piaster. — Wood ashes, when 
protected from rain, and wet occasionally with urine 
from chamber vessels, is of immense value. I made 
an experiment on a piece of ground under some 
apple trees, which wa6 covered with moss, produced 
no doubt by the sterility of the soil, and a redundancy 
of acid. . Equal parts of lye from wood ashes and 
chamber lye were added together, diluted with water 
(about two gallons of water to one of this mixture), 
and applied by a watering pot to the soil, say six 
gallons to a rod square. In two or three days the 
moss was destroyed, and a very luxuriant crop of 
white clover and blue g^rass succeeded it. On ano- 
ther graas plot in my yard, an application of wood 
ashes not saturated with chamber lye was made ; by 
the side of this an equal quantity of plaster of Paris 
was put on an equal sized plot ; the piece manured 
with ashes was decidedly the best. This trial, and 
some others with lime,ihave depreciated plaster in my 
estimation ; my settled conviction is, that the same 
sum expended in lime or ashes is more efficient than 
in plaster, (c) 

Lime. — I have been purchasing lime, and hauling 
it about 27 miles. It has amply compensated me for 
the cost, say 15 cents per bushel, and the price of 
hau'ing. fieing now in the decline of life, and hav- 
ing spent most of my time in other vocations, I feel 
that I must be permitted to indulge in some hobby ; 
I find none so innocent and attractive as my new 
profession of agriculture. I may be led into error 
and extravagance in some of my experiments ; but 
if they have the efllect of promoting the cause of agri- 
culture, 1 shall be compensated for my labor and ex- 
pense. A. M. BUKTOK. 

Beatj^a Ford, Dec. 15, 1844. 

(a) Whether lime or plaster would be most 
beneficial, must depend on the nature of the soil, and 
the crop to be raised from it 

(6) Spreading the manure broad cast should be gen- 
erally followed ; in addition to this, it is considered 
good practice to manure lightly in the hill, to give the 
crop a start; and again on the hill around the plant, 
just before it commences fruiting. One must be 
guided by circumstances somewhat in these matters. 

(c) We think our correspondent should make other 
trials before condemning piaster, as local causes may 
have caused its inefficiency. If sown in dry wea- 
ther, its effects will not become apparent for some 
time ; if in wet weather, almost immediately. Plas- 
ter is a part of the food of turnips, clover, sainfoin, 
lucerne, and some other plants. It is found that an 
ordinary crop of these grasses usually contains from 
1| to 2 cwt. of tnis salt per acre. To such crops 
the application of plaster must be beneficial. To 
other crops, such as peas, beans, wheat, oats, imd 
barley, it is of little service ; because, upon analysis, 
scarce a trace of plaster can be found in them. Per- 
haps the Foil where Mr. Barton applied the plaster 



to the grass was exhausted of its potash ; if so, it 
would be of no material benefit to the gra^s. S(^ 
this explained page 225 of our last volume. 



GREAT BUTTER COW. 

You h«ve, in the September number of your excel- 
lent paper, noticed an account given by me of a half- 
blood native and Devon cow, as published in the 
Massachusetts Plouehman, and ask me to inform y<m 
how she was fed auring the seven days in which 
there was made from her milk 16 lbs. 10 oz. batter. 

The pasture in which she is kept is upon the sum- 
mit of one of our hills, from which you have a view 
of the valley of the Connecticut for 20 miles, and d 
the Green Mountain range for neariy 40. I do not 
know that the view afiects the quantity or the quality 
of the milk ; but high and warm ground' produces 
sweet feed. As Senator Benton would say, the barn 
yard and pasture are ** conterminous,** and after an 
early milking in the afternoon, she is turned into the 
pasture to spend the night, where, during the cool oi 
the evening and momine, she can feed withont an- 
noyance from heat or insects. This was the only 
peculiarity in the treatment of the animal. The 
grass is prineipallv white clover and spear grass 
ipoapratensis), which never gets long. The pas- 
ture contains 8 or 10 acres, and has been long used, 
and was at this time supporting two cows, a mare 
and her foal. The cow ate nothing but what she 
obtained from the pasture, and J feel certain that no- 
thing could be fed which would yield a laiger quanti- 
ty of milk or butter. The shorter the feed the better, 
if the animal can fill herself. This little cow that 
would not make 550 lbs. of beef, grass fed, produced 
this quantity of butter, while a Durham of the laigest 
class would scarcely live. This cow, in 9 days in 
the last half of October, besides furnishing cream fot 
tea and coffee for 3 persons, made 16| lbs of butter — 
fed with three pumpkins each day, besides the fall 
feed. I am raising a bull from her, got by a Durham, 
from the stock owned by Wm. Watson, Esq. of East 
Windsor, Ct., and f hope at some future day to giv« 
a good account of the cross. 

Wh. BxLLowa 

Walpole, N. H., Dec. 29, 1844. 

IMPERIAL OATS. 

Amooff the numerous varieties of oats at pieaeBl 
cultivated in this country, the Imperial variety de- 
serves particular attention, not only on account of the 
ease with which it is cultivated, the produccper acre, 
and its superior weight, but also to gratify thelaudable 
ambition that every larmer should possess, to laise the 
best of everything on his farm. 

Some 7 or 8 years since, a quantity of these oats 
was sent out from London to Mr. Alexander Smith, 
seedsman of this city, who has cultivated them since 
that time. When he first received them they weighed 
42 lbs. per bushel. By cultivation in this countzr 
they have improved in weight, until ^hey now weigh 
from 40 to 47 lbs., according to the soil, season, and 
care in cUuning^ 

Several years ago, Mr. S. sold some of the eeed to 
a gentleman on Long Island, who supplied Mjdb. P 
Ludlow with them. I saw, a few days since, a 
sample of Mrs. Ludlow*s oats, which she has culti- 
vated for 5 years, weighed at Mr. Smith'a. Ihkf 
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treighed 47 lbs. per bushel. Mr. Smith's crop of this 
seaisoo, weighs 46 lbs. 

Mr. A. dtevens, of Genesee county, has raised 
this variety of oats two years. He also had an op- 
portunity of observing their cultivation for several 
afUGcessive years. He found that they yielded more 
per acre sown under like circumstances, than the com- 
mon oat ; for while the former weighed 44 ibs., the 
Utter, well cleaned, only weighed 32 lbs. per bushel. 
The third year, in consequence of the dryness of 
the season, Mr. Stevens observes, that the crop fell 
off to 36 lbs., but the next season they recovered 
their onginal weight He thinks they have now 
t^ecome .acclimated, and that such an occurrence 
friW not take place again ; for in 1841, some of these 
oats were sown, no rain fell on them for six weeks, 
ihe summer was dry and warm, but yet the crop 
weighed 44 lbs. per bushel. 

These oats, {iice all other grains, should be sown 
on good soil. If it requires manure, it had better be 
applied to such a crop as is improved by barn yard 
manure ; for example, corn or potatoes, and then the 
oats sown the succeeding year. In cultivating them, 
the ground, should be plowed as soon as possible in 
^e spring, the oats sown in the plowed furrow, and 
then weirharrowed in. If the intention be to seed the 
land down with grass, which has proved a good plan 
with me, then the oats should be sown first, the grass 
see^ next ; and after the ground is harrowed with the 
common harrow, it should be well brush-harrowed 
or rolled. 

From 2 to 3 bushels of seed should be sown to 
the acre. More or less seed accordine; to the quality 
of the soil. Rich and well-cultivated ground requir- 
ing less than a poorer soil, as the oats will tiller bet- 
ter. Great care should be employed in harvesting 
the crop, as the grain shells very easily. The crop 
should be cut eany while the berry is full and soft, 
even before all the straw has turned yellow, else a 
large quantity of the grain will be lost, and what 
you have will be darker, lighter in weight, and more 
fiusky. 

From the above it does not appear that these Ipri- 
perial oats degenerate, as was remarked by General 
Talmadge before the Farmers' Club in this city. All 
those who have cultivated them, as far as I have been 
able to leani, consider them superior to any other va- 
riety at present raised in our country. 

New York, Jan, 1845. H. A. Field. 

CULTURE OF RICE. 

Geqrou has a front upon the sea, from the Sa^ 
vannah to the St. Mary^s, of a little more than one 
hundred geographical miles. Within that space* five 
rivers bring down and discharge the waters of the in- 
tetior into the oce^n, having at their looiUhs each a 
considerable portion of alluvial lands. The fresh 
waters of these rivers in their descent repel the salt 
skaters of the sea, and confine them to certain limits. 
Ix is within this disputed empire, upon this debateable 
ground, that our most valuable plantations are situ- 
ated ; for man has stepped in and said to the waters 
of the sea and the rivers, this land is mine ; I will 
.raise dykes upon it, and bound you out; I will dig 
trenches in it, and place water-gates upon them, so 
that if the rains fall they shall fk>w off; but when 
brought comes I will lift my water-gates, and let you 
j^ to flov^ my rice aiid my sugar cane, my . cotton 



and my corn, and there will be health, and healing, 
and fertility, in your floods. 

In Georgia, there are probably thirty thousand 
acres of land, upon these nve rivers, of this alluvial 
soil so situated, of which the Altamaba gives fifteen 
thousand. In South Carolina, from her greater ex- 
tent of coast, there must be at least fifty thousand 
acres of the same quality. Not one half of these 
lands in Geoj^ia are vet reclaimed by being embanked 
and drained, although there is every motive in favor 
of their bein^ so ; for they are, with the lands of 
South Carol ma of the same description, as far aB I 
know, the best rice lands in the world ; because only 
upon these lands in these, two States, do the waters* 
twice in twenty four hours, rise high enough to wa* 
ter them ; and twice in twenty-four hours, sink low 
enough to drain them. 

The tides do not rise and fall sufficiently in the 
Bay of Chesapeake, io water and to drain those allu- 
vial lauds; these benefits only extend from Ct^ 
Fear river to the St. Mary's nver. Florida has no 
river land of this description, and the Gulf of Mexico 
has no practicable tides, useful for this purpose, so 
that the lands at the mouth of the Mobile and Chat- 
tahoochee rivers, like the lands at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, are not reclaimabie for any valuable pur" 
pose. 

There is no place in the United States, nor perhaps 
in the world, where any cultyire has been so systema- 
tized as the rice culture upon these lands, in theM 
two southern States. In China and Hindostan* 
where the rice crop is the great crop of the coantnr» 
rice is transplanted by hand, from the seed-bed to the 
field. This can only be done where labor is of lesa 
value than seed or lands. The principal motive, 
however, for this course, I conceive, is, to save water, 
as they depend upon flowing their rice lands, either 
when their rivers rise above their banks in periodical 
freshets, which is but for a short portion of the year^ 
or from tanks and reservoirs, where water is kept in 
reserve, to let down upon their fields once or tvince in 
the season. They cannot therefore let this water off 
their rice lands, until it has given to their rice (which 
is an aquatic plant), all the benefit it is capable of 
imparting, lest they should not be able to refill their 
fields when they may require it In Italy, probably 
from the sanie cause (the want of water), their rice 
lands are most carefully prepared ; they are plowed 
and harrowed, when a small portion of water is let 
on upon them ; and while the soil is in a fluid state, 
the rice is sown broad cast over Xhe field, and the 
water is never again taken off the lands, until just be- 
fore they are reaped. All weeding must be done in- 
conveniently and unheaith fully, and is done by wo- 
men wadins in the water ; yet some Italian fields alter 
a crop of hemp, with this treatment, have given the 
greatest crops of rice ever produced within our know- 
ledge — sixty bushels of clean, or one hundred and 
twenty bushels of rough rice-*yet, from our having 
a free command of water, putting it on, and taking 
it off as we will, oiur general crop of rice, say fifty 
bushels in the rough, is better than the general crop 
of rice in Italy, India, or China. But I will now 
proceed to a description of our own rice culture. 

To protect these alluvial lands as well from the 
waters of the river, when the rivers swell by abun- 
dant rains or the melting of snow upon our moun- 
tains in the spring, as from the increased rise oi tfai 
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tides* with the East wind, in spring and autumn, 
bonks or dykes are constructed alone the borders of 
the rivers, at from ten to thirty yards from the water's 
edge ; the distance depending upon local circum- 
stances. These dykes shouM he raised four feet 
above the general level of the land, and it will re- 

Spire to do this, a ditch or trench to be dug at twenty 
eet from the bank within the field, ten feet wide, 
and four feet deep, in marsh lands where there are 
no trees to obstruct the labor. Ten feet in length of 
diis dyke and trench is accomplished per diem by the 
laborer ; but when the land is covered with wood, 
not more than half the quantity can be calculated 
upon. When the great outline of the field has been 
accomplished, and water-gates (called trunks or flood- 
gates) have been put down, so low as to draw the 
water from the fields and trenches when the tide sub- 
sides in the river, and to flow them when it may be 
necessary to the crop, and when the tide is at its full ; 
then subdivisions are maile within these outer dykes 
by other dykes, so as to lay the field off into conve- 
nient portions of from twenty to fifty acres, in such 
forms as are best adapted for taking on and lettine 
off the waters from the fields. For myself I believed 
and experienced great benefit in receiving the waters 
of the river at one end of the field, allowing them to 
escape or weep off by a small water-gate at the op- 
posite end, as this necessarily chang^es every portion 
of the water; again, small drains eighteen inches at 
top, and nine inches at bottom, and two feet deep, 
should be carried across these fields in their shortest 
diameter, at every hundred feet distance, or better 
still, at every fifty feet distance ; so that when the 
waters are withdrawn, there is no sobbing or partial 
pondage, from inequality of level. 

These objects being accomplished, and the soil 
prepared for the operation of sowing the seed, 
trenches are made with a hoe in new lands, and 
sometimes with a plow in old at fourteen inches 
apart, so as generally to give eighty -four of these 
tfenches in a quarter of an acre ; from two to two 
and a half bushels of rice are sown carefully along 
the drills to the acre to be covered with two inches 
of soil. When this operation is accomplished in one 
of the divisions of the field, the water-gates are open- 
ed, and the water let in, and kept on the field from 
five to ten days, depending upon the temperature of 
the weather to sprout the rice in the first place ; and 
again, to take off all redundant matter that may float 
upon the surface of the water, and which will be 
drifted to one or other side of the field, as the winds 
may blow. When these five or ten days have pasKcd 
away, and the rice, on examination, is found to be 
germinating at its bud, and the trash or drift floating 
upon the surface of the water is removed, the waters 
are withdrawn from the field. From four to ten days 
will show the rice, rising ^;reen along the drills; but 
the birds will be collecting in flocks from every quar- 
ter, to prey upon the rice, just showing itself on the 
surface, the grain softened, yet sound and sweet. 
Prom tiiis cause, for myself (although many do not 
do this), I let the water again upon the field, and 
keep it there from two to four days, according to the 
temperature of the weather — if warm, shorter ; if cold, 
loqger ; this pushes the rice forward, and shortens 
the time that the birds can cmerate injuriously upon 
it, and is called by rice men the point flow, l^et it be 
UDdtrBtood, however, that it is almost impossible to 



save rice that vegetates and comes through the ground 
during the month of May, from a small bird of pas- 
sage, called commonly the May bird (described by 
Bertram and oUier naturalists under other names), 
which, arriving from the south, sweeps whole fields 
before it iF, therefore, we are as late as May 
with any portion of our rice crop— which we should 
finish planting, if possible, in March and April — we 
must wait until June, when these birds wing their 
way to the north to seek for wheat and other small 
min, and to find a softer sun. Again, when the rioe 
has risen a few inches, the surface of the soil be- 
comes dry about two weeks after withdrawing tiie 
water from the point flow; the grass is carefully 

flicked from the nee drills, the intermediate space is 
ightly hoed, and the field is then left to dry two or 
three days, ^at life may be extinct in the grass that 
has either been drawn from the drills or hSed in the 
intermediate space. I then again flow the field. 
Many do not, until a second operation or hoeing has 
been gone through ; but water costs nothing, and 1 
like to use it wnen 1 have the power ; because it 
gives time to cany on the same operation over the 
other fields. At this second flowing of the fields I 
would keep the water on ten dBjs, tekin^ care not to 
make it too deep, so as to drown the rice m the lower 
parts of the field, or to throw it dovm on the wiih- 
drawment of the water, which would be the case if 
the water was deep, or the rioe run up too high. 
After the water is a second time withdrawn, the field 
is again carefully hoed, and this time deeper than at 
the first operation. When the fields are again clean, 
the water is for the third time taken upon the rice, to 
keep down the grass, and to give time to go throurh 
the several divisions in order ; and at this flowing & 
water is kept on from twelve to fifteen days, and 
sometimes even twenty; so that the planter may be 
prepared to operate upon them, as he one by one suc- 
cessively withdraws the water. At this point the 
fields are finally, but carefully, picked and hoed, and 
these operations continued until the rioe be^ns to 
joint low down ; this is discovered by a horizontal 
stripe across the blade, or by pulling up and examin- 
ing some plants of the rice. When these indications 
are discovered, the water is let on, and deepened upon 
the rice as it ^rows, and is kept as deep as the growth 
of the rice will admit, and is not again withdrawn 
until three or four days before you begin your har- 
vest of each field, in succession ; lest the wind or beat- 
ing rain, on the withdrawment of the water, cause the 
rice to fall or lodge, which would diminish its Quan- 
tity and injure its quality, and greatly add to the labor 
of harvesting. * 

During all these waterings, it is important to avail 
ourselves of every successive tide, to take water in 
at the river gate, and to allow it to weep through die 
small gate or trunk at the back of the field. Some- 
times, when the water has been long upon your fields, 
a destructive worm makes its appearance at the roots 
of the rice. They can only be destroyed by a with- 
drawment of the water for a few days. Sometimes, 
when the fields have been long kept dry, a wonn of 
another description, like the caterpillar, takes the 
blade. They can only be destroyed by letting the 
water in upon the field, whatever ite condition may 
be, as to a^rass or otherwise. 

It is this command of water at will that makes the 
value of our tide land. In the best lands in Lom* 
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oardy, the water is fiometimes the property of one 
person, and the land or soil of another ; for the water 
IS often brought for many miles, above or below the 
surface, as the level may reouire ; and is sold on its 
passage right and left to the field owner, by him who 
owns the stream ; the quantity is measared out, and 
consequently more sparingly used. The Italian hus- 
bandman or fanner must nierefore retain it as long as 
possible, until it becomes too foul .for use, or is ex- 
haled by the sun ; and from this cause it is that he 
sows his seed in the water, and weeds his rice by 
lumd in the water, to the gMat injury of the laborers 
employed, generally womea. Yet with all these 
disadvantages, rice lands in Lombardy rent from five 
to six pounds per acre. — Arthur Young 

I have written more at lei^h upon rice than might 
have been required for your book, only because in 
no country hius so much rule and measure been ap- 
plied to agricultural operations as in rice with us ; and 
it only remains to add, that there is much difference 
of opinion upon the winter operations upon our rice 
lands. Many persons keep their fields dry during 
that period of the year, bum the stubble ott, ana 
plow them. Many object to plowing preparatory to 
drilling or trenching for the seed ; for myself, 1 would 
and do plow with a small plough, with a single ox, 
in single yoke. One ox travels over these soft allu- 
vial lands better than two, because when yoked 
double, one necessarily treads in the previous furrow. 
After plowing, it is necessary to harrow or roll the 
land; but to do this efiectually, it should be left 
after the plowing, until quite dry. And here I will 
observe, that the roller is the only European instru- 
ment not introduced generally into our lield opera- 
tions ; and yet I know of no instrument of more im- 
portance in agriculture, and no country where it is 
Detter adapted to the soil. In Europe, the harrow is 
only employed in summer fallow, to do what we de- 
pend upon the plow and hoe to do— to clean the 
land from grass roots, or to cover the seed after the 
broad cast sowing; here we employ it to break down 
the plow furrow, an operation much better effected 
by a heavy roller, which, passing over the new 
plowed land after it has been sufficiently exposed to 
the wind and frost, breaks down the clods, and re- 
duces the field to that situation most proper for the 
teed. But again, if rolling the seed after sowing has 
been found beneficial in the cold and stiff soils of 
England, how much more so would it be in our cli- 
mate, and with our light soils, that are more injured 
by the winds of our spring and by the sun ot our 
summer, than by all the other causes that waste and 
destroy them ! Thomas Spalding. 

Sapelo, Nov. 26th, 1844. 

SHEEP ON THe"pRAIR1ES.— No. 9. 

Preparing Winter Quarters for Suep. — "Hie 
greatest difficulty to be encountered upon tin's soil is 
mud ; you must therefore select a piece of ground 
that is dry and has spod drainage, and then I will 
tell you how to build Some cheap, good sheds. 

Take common fence rails, and lay up two parallel 
lines about 10 or 20 inches apart, held together by 
cross ties, and about 4 1-2 feet high, and anv desira- 
ble length. Fill in between the rails with old straw, 
trash, sods, or diit, so as to make a wind-tight wall. 
About 8 feet from this fence- wall, set up crotches or 
forks to hold polep that will sustain rails, laid with 



one end upon the pole and t£e other on the fence- 
wall, which will form the back of the shed, and 
hereon stack the hay, which will cost from $1.00 to 
$1.25 per ton to place it there ; and excellent feed it 
is for sheep. But the grand difficulty about these 
sheds is, that not providing hay enough, causes them 
to be uncovered just at that time in the spring that 
they are most needed. 

Many are very anxious about selecting a good 
place on account of convenience to water, and in so 
doinj^, often lose other advantages. Now it is my 
opinion that a eood well, or pump and trough right 
in the yavd, is tar preferable. Ajid 'as with a flock 
of a thousand sheep, one man should be in constant 
attendance, he would be able to see that all had water 
from the pump, better then to allow them to run to 
the creek through mud, ice, and snow, to seek it 
themselves. It is generally conceded that one ton ot 
hay will winter ten sheep. Racks that will answer 
a good purpose, can be made of rails laid up similar 
to the back wall of the shed. It is my opinion that 

?;rain given in moderate quantities, will all be paid 
or in the fleece. 

Oats and com wfll average about 15 to 20 cts. per 
bushel, which afford a very cheap feed. Potatoes, 
turnips, rutabagas, beets, and carrots, can be raised 
here extremely cheap. Our winters are generally 
dry, windy, and not much snow ; but we alwajrs 
look for two or three in the course of the winter, 
real, genuine prairie snow-storms. 

Feeding time commences the last of November and 
continues till March, and sometimes till first of April. 
Much feeding might be saved by providing pastures 
of blue grass, or timothy; and even to sow rye every 
summer for winter and spring feed, would be good 
economy, as it makes a most luxuriant growth, f 
would put the rams to the ewes from 20th Novem- 
ber to 1st December. 

Having now got your flock into winter quarters, 1 
shall leave you to feed and water, promising to re- 
turn before shearing time and assist to take off your 
fleece, provided your readers in the meantime are not 
disposed to fleece me, for inflicting so crude a sheep- 
ish article upon them. &lon Robinsok 

Lake Court House, In., Dec 1844. 

PORTRAITS* OF ANIMALS. 

If you will permit me, 1 would respectfully sug- 
gest to the owners of extra fine specimens of improv- 
ed farm stock, the propriety of publishing portraits 
of their animals. 1 have no doubt they would find 
an abundance of purchasers at a remunerating price, 
if they were well got up and colored from life. (a) 
For myself, I would give more for a good portrait of 
such an animal as w. 01iver*s bull Man us, or Mr. 
Prentice's Esterville, or Nell, or a group of fine Berk- 
shires, than all the portraits of political candidate 
with which the world is at present flooded. And 
for decorating a farmer's parlor or library, if he has 
one, portraits of animals would be much more desire* 
ble and appropriate. An Amatrvr. 

Middlesex Co., Mass., Dec. 1844. 

(a) We shall be happy to aid the owners of fine 
animals in carrying out the sugsestions of our cor- 
respondent ; and have no doubt %at truthful colored 
engravincs of such as are really good, and worthy the 
study of breeders, wouhl find a profltabh sale. 
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FARM BUILDINGS, No. 2. 
I eare ii your January number, pp. 22 and 23, Fm, 
2 and 3» a Iront view of the above farm house, and a 
plan and c* wription of the fl;round story. I now for- 
ward a f^He end view of (he house, and the plans of 
cellar antf chamber. 




Gable Ehd or Farm House. — ^Fig. 6. 




Plan or Cellar. — ^Fig. 7. 

Exp anation qf Cellar, Fig. 7, the walls of which 
aie 18 inches thick, and 7\ feet high, laid up in stone 
and mortar. 

1. Outer steps, 5 feet wide, 10 inches rise, and I foot 
tread, with double shed door outside, and inner door 
St bottom. 

"2. Kitchen stairs and landing, 3 feet wide. 

3. Principal root cellar, with bins, 6lc, 

4. Chimney foundations, 5 feet square, made of 
•tone laid in mortar. 

5. Cistern, 7 feet square in the clear, made of stone 
walls, 18 inches thick, laid in water cement 

6. Ash-pit, and chimney foundation of stone 

7. Milk room, 14 feet by 10. 

8. Apple, meat, and prt)vision cellar, 28 feet by 14. 

Explanation of Chamher Story^ Fig. 8. 

1. Chamber stairs, with landing at the h^, and 
railing around the passage way. 

2. Passage 19 feet by 8» with a swing window of 
four lights at the end. 

3 and 4. Sleeping rooms, 14 feet by 10, and 14 
feet by 9 ; a swing window of nine lights ventilat- 
ing and lighting the room 4, from 3. A door window 
in the roof » over the pazza, would light this from 
the outside, and look well. 

5. Laige sleepinir room for workmen, 22 feet by 
16, with a flue in ue chimney for a stove pipe. 

6. Low garret room, over ti^ kitchen, which is 
useful for di&rent purposes. 




Plan or Chamber Stort. — Fig. 8. 

This house is partially patch-work; the main 
part of which being 34 by 22 feet, one and a half 
stories high, and 13 feet posts, I removed from some 
distance, and placed over the cellar. I then added a 
lean-to, with a shed roof running off from the rear 
eaves of the main part to a height of 9 feet posts, 
Thip addition is 16 feet wide by 34 long. The front 
and rear roof have a pitch of one quarter, while ^c 
lean-to roof has a pitch of one sixth, giving it an 
agreeable slope to the eave troueh. The piazza roof 
reaches to within 18 inches of the eaves on the fronts 
and has a ]'itch of one sixth — the roof turned or hip. 
ped at the ends. The posts of the porch are young 
pin -oak trees (we have no pine nor cedar near), wim 
the scraggy limbs left, and rounded 8 or 10 inches 
long, to support honeysuckles or climbtog roses, 
which should always ornament a farm hoQse or cot* 
tage. The sills of the house stand 2| feet above the 
level of the mund. 

The chamoers of the house, three in number, are 
sufficiently high for lodging, and under the kitchen 
roof is a low shed room for garret storage. The 
main windows are 24 lights (12 light sash), of 8 by 
10 glass. The chamber, or gable windows, are 15 
lights, composed of 9 and 6 light sash. The lower 
b^-room window is also of 15 lights. The buttery 
window is a sliding one of 9 lights, and a small 4 
light sliding window is over the sink in the kitchen. < 
There is also a small swing window of 4 lights at the 
head of the chamber stairs. A small chimney runs 
from a stone foundation in the cellar up through the 
main body of the house, admitting a fire-place each to 
the front rooms, and a stove pipe flue for the princi- 
pal chamber. 

In the cellar, under the kitchen sink, is a stone 
cistern, 7 feet square, which will hold 70 barrels rain 
water, filled hy a conductor from the eave trough in 
the rbar. A pump inserted into this drains the water 
into die sink m the kitchen and wash room ; a water 
cock through the cistern wall also draws it into the 
cellar for the use of the dairy room. In the cellar, 
beneath the kitchen fire-place ai^ oven, is a stone adi 
pit, with an iron door, and a grated pass^ leading 
mto it from one comer of the nre-place. This holds 
80 bushels. The cellar partitions are made of planks 
2 inches thick. 

The porch of the house is very wide in proportion 
to its size. It is thus made for convenience, and 
makes a pleasant place to dine or sup in wsnn 
weather. 
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The cost of this dwelling complete and paiiited, 
aatde from the washroom and woodbouse, was about 
$80(^— including tbem» $1,000. The whole group 
of boildingsrcost about $3,000. 

I shall give plans of other farm buiMings hereafter. 
In which 1 shall study to combine comfort, conve- 
nience, and elegance in their arrangement 

L. F. AiXEK. 

BUjo^ Rodt, December 9 1944. 

Description. — This 
gate is 11 or 11} feet 
wide, and 4| feet high. 
There are two pieces of 
scantling, one for the 
back, 3 by 4, and the 
other for the front, 3 by 
3. The bars or slats, 
six in number, are 4 
inches wide and 1 inch 
thick, after being dress- 
ed. The braces and the 
uprights are of the same 
size and materials as the 
bars ; two pieces of each, 
to be firmly secured by 
rivetft, or laree wrought 

nails to clinch. The bars are let into the scantLnes 
by mortice and tenon, there being a shoulder of half 
an inch for each tenon on the lower side of the bar, 
except for the one at bottom ; in this it is placed at 
the top to prevent the bar from being split by any ob- 
struction underneath. The scantling and bars are 
secured to each other by | inch pins. The spaces 
between the bars, counting from the bottom, are 3(, 
4|» 5|, 7|, and 9 inches. The 8pring> for which, as 
indeed for the whole gate, nothing can be better than 
yellow pine, is 2 inches square at the lower end — the 
elastic part is 1 1 by | of an inch — and the upper end 
1 1 by 1. It is fastened to the two lower bars oy half 
inch ^ns with shoulders, draw-bored and held tight 
by nails. The latch is 1 1 by 1 inch, working through 
the space between the uprights, and a mortice in the 
front scantling ; and the catch is fixed in such a man- 
ner that the latch shall play horizontally. 

However well constructed the gate, the work is but 
half done unless it is well swung ; and there is a rule 
for doing this* by following which no one can go 
amiss. The most suitable and convenient hinses are 
hooks and eyes, made of | inch bar iron. The part 
containing the eye or hole, is simply a screw bolt, 
about 5| inches long for the top pair, and li inches 
longer for the bottom pair — with the addition also to the 
last, of a shoulder in the form of a screw tap, closely 
attached to the bolt at the distance of 2| incnes ifrom 
the centre of the eye. The object of this shoulder is 
to resist the weight of the gate and prevent it from 
settling down ; and the greater length from the shoul- 
der to the eye is to give the gate a tendency, when 
opened, to close by its o^n gravity. The hook of the 
upper pair of hinges is to pass through the post, and 
be fastened by an iron key : that for the lower pair 
needs only to be driven into the post a sufficient 
depth. The posts should be from 10 to 12 inches 
square, dressed true the whole leneth, and let into the 
noondfally 5 or 5| feet; and should be 6 inches 
nigher. than the isam» of the gale The tot post 



FARM GATES. 

There is no part of a farm enclosure which is 
more important than a good gate. In the hope of con* 
tributing something to this matter, I venture to sub- 
mit the annexed plan as being the nlost perfect of 
many varieties that I have used, and many more that 
I have examined. I met it some years ago in Mary- 
land, and I think i^othin^ can excel it in all the requi- 
sites of a convenient ana well constructed gate 



Faem Gate.~Fio. 9. . 

to be set is that to which the gate is to be attach- 
ed, and it should stand exactly perpendicular. Af- 
ter being set (and the earth thoroughly rammed), 
place the sate against the post, so that the in- 
ner side of the post and the inner side of the gate- 
frame shall correspond. Bore the hole for the hook 
of the upper hinge, which will be about 5 inches from 
the inner side of the post ; insert the book and hang 
the gate upon it Th^ point of insertion for the 
lower hook will be 1^ inches farther from the inner 
edge of the post than the upper one, to allow for the 
greater lengtn of the bolt of the bottom pair of hinges ; 
and the lower hook should not be driven so near to 
the post as the upper one by | of an inch. The other 
post is then to be set so that the gate will close even- 
ly against it. When the eale is shut, the bars will 
be horizontal, but there will be a slight inclination of 
the gate when viewed in a line with the posts. As it 
is opened, it is gradually thrown out of plumb, in 
order to afford the gate a sufficient gravity to close of 
itself. If in time it should get somewhat out of 
swing, it may be put to rights again in a few iQoments 
by means of the screws. 

A neat and simple cap for the posts is made out of 
three pieces of incn plank. The bottom piece may be 
an inch larger than the post, each way, with the edgjea 
rounded ; the middle piece the size of the post, with 
square edges, and the top piece the size of the bottom, 
with the edges also rounded. The cap contributes very 
much to the durability of the post 

To fix a gate completely is not a light job ; but it it 
well worth the trouble, for it will last and look well 
for 15 or 20 years. Indeed, I know of one which the 
owner assure me had been in constant use for 40 
years. 

The latch should always be kept well greased. An 
aiu;er holq in th^ post to hold a niece of tallow, will 
afiord the means, of greasing it wnenever it is necet- 

T 8 P 
Vr^ia, Dee. 12. 1844. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Lands best adapted to the Growing of Skeep. — 
Somewhat high or rolling lands, producing a short, 
sweet grass, should be chosen, upon which to pas- 
ture sheep. Avoid marshy or wet lands. The grass 
thereon is not as sweet and natural for sheep, as on 
drier land. They are also apt to become diseased in 
their feet on wet lands, and do not ihnye as well, 
and flies that trouble them most, seem more numer- 
ous about such grounds. Level grounds or plains, if 
sandy or grayellv, are senerally good sheep pastures. 
Fields krpt for sheep, should be allowed occasionally 
to recruit, by being Tacaled for one to two weeks, 
every two months or so. Sheep will do far better 
by a change of pasture, even though the time be 
short. G<K)d nmning water is essential in each field, 
though sheep can do better in pastures without water 
than other stock. 

Fences and Pass-ioays. — Almost any kind of en- 
closure may be used except stone. If a farm be 
stony, and its proprietor desires to put them into 
fence, a very eood kind may be made for sheep, if 
laid up 3 feet high; and then capped with posts and 
boards nailed thereon, or a course of rails laid on 
top, then staked firmly, and another course of rails 
laid upon the stakes. Gkites to go in and out of fields 
for sheep, should always be used instead of bars. 
The common method of letting down some 4 or 6 
bars, only eives a very narrow passage, and exposes 
the legs of the sheep to be broken, and the weak 
ones and lamb? tc fall and be run over. If, how- 
eyer, bars must be used, always take out two or 
three of the lower ones entirely, to let the sheep pass. 

Number to be kept together. — About 100, or at 
most 200 sheep are as many as should be allowed to 
run together either in summer or winter. 

Time to commence Foddering — Quantity of Hay 
necessary — Comfortable protection, tc. — Sheep, in the 
latitude of this State, should in orainary seasons be 
taken from pasture and put upon hay as early as the 
15th to the 25th of November. About 10 to 12 tons 
of hay, without ^rain, is reauisite for 100 sheep. If 
they are to remain in the nelds during winter to be 
foddered, each field should have sheds or barns of 
sufficient size for them to resort to either from cold 
or stormy weather. This not only ensures comfort, 
bnt it will require less to keep them, and save more 
lives through the inclement season. In a wanner 
latitude, this would doubtless be unnecessary, and 
the foddering from stacks might be practised. Ha^ 
ought not to be fed to them upon the ground, as it 
gets trampled upon, blows away, and is much wast- 
ed. Permanent racks, if within die bam, or mova- 
ble, if without, should be used, sufficiently long that 
20 sheep may feed on both sides. 

Salting of sheep occasionally in winter as well as 
ui summer, should not be forgotten. 

Sheep to be chosen in E£tbli^ing a Iloek, — In 
c)ioosing and establishing a flock of sheep, the best 
of judgment should be exercised. Purity of blood in 
order to the evenness of quality of wool, as welt as 
similarity of constitution, should be souzht for. A 
good stout form, with full chest, generally ensures a 
good constitution. Those git)win^ much wool upon 
them, are, of course, the most desirable. This does 
not solely apply as a gain in the profit of the wool 
f^rown, but gives greater protection to the sheep dur- 
ing winter, and me exposure to stotms. For fht 



object of growing wool (and for the promotion of 
which this article is particularly written), and getting 
up a large flock, I am decidedly of the opiraon that 
no other kind compares with the Merino. Commence 
with the pure breed if possible, and if not, then get 
as near it as may be, and obtain pure bred rams to 
improve with. 

Age suitable to be put to Breeding. — In nice breed- 
ing, ewes should never be suffered to be put to the 
buck until the fall after they are two years old, and 
bucks should be reserved to a like ace except for a 
small number of ewes. Bucks should be kept apart 
from the ewes during summer, and generally, in this 
latitude, not allowed to to with ewes until the 15th 
to 25th of November. One buck if used at intervals, 
and not suffered to roam among the flock« may serve 
60 to 100 ewe& After the season is over, and dur- 
ing said time, let him have 2 to 3 pints of oats per 
day, and plenty of clean hay and pure water. A 
little time orior to the ewes dropping their lambs, 
they should be particularly nourished and housed. 
Oil meal, mixed with ground oats, is a good feed, in 
light quantities. The oil meal may, however, not be 
intermixed much until after the lambs are brought 
Before turning sheep to grass, clip the wool from 
and below the tail to keep them cleanly. At lambing 
time, the shepherd should be in constant care and at- 
tention. If there are appearances of rain, even if it 
be only an April shower, gather the sheep and 
young lambs into the bams and sheds, as a little 
chill, and that iust before night comes, may eventu- 
ally destroy both ewe and lamb. 

When the lamb is about one month old, if a he 
one, have him castrated in the most simple manner, 
and apply cold water to rinse off* the blood, and then 
a little lard. Bo not take ofi the tails of these lambs 
at this time, as it will cause them to bleed too much, 
weaken, and possibly kill them; at about six weeks 
old, or sooner, let all lambs' tails be taken off*, say 

1 1-2 to 2 inches from the body. The best method 
to do this, is to place the lamb's stem against a block, 
with the tail lyine upon it ; then let the man holding 
the lamb move the loose skin upon his tail towards 
his body, and a second person cut ofi* the tail with a 

2 inch chisel and mallet at a blow. The skin will 
then move back again, and unite over the end of the 
bone. 

Time and Manner of Washing, — The last of May 
or first of June is the best time to wash sheep. Se- 
lect a convenient place not too far distant, where is 
clear ranning water. Leave the lambs at home in a 
bam, or close yard, during the time of washing the 
sheep. Tliose who are p^calarly nice, lake about 
one to two hundred at a time to the washing place, 
and put them into the water, handling them carefully, 
and then place them back on tiie bank of the stream 
in the yard. After they commence steaming as it is 
termed, then put them in again for a final washing. 
This plan ensures Tery clean, white wool. Sheep 
should never be washed after noon, as they do not 
get dr3r. They are apt to take cold, and are very 
much injured by remaining wet during the following 
night. After washing, the sheep should be kept on 
clean grass lands, and not allowed to go into plowed 
fields, nor lie in dirty yards until shorn. 

Time and Manner of Shearing — Doingup Wool. — 
Shearing may commence 6 to 8 days after washing, 
if the Weather be fine. A small flock only shouU 
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be taken to the Bhainng barn, or instead of this, 
many use a clean pllt of grass ground enclosed for 
the purpose, which* however, is not as good as a 
cJean, smooth floor. The confining of a sheep to 
the top of a table, to be shorn, or even cording the 
legs, as many do, is severe and unnecessary, as the 
sheep will remain far more quiet lyinff upon the side 
or back in the hands of the shearer. Shearing should 
be done with moderation and ^reat ca^e, making 
short clips — ^taking off the wool close and smooth, 
but never cut the skin, and especially the teats, or 
any delicate part of either sex. After sheep are 
shorn, they should be housed at night, for two or 
three successive nights, and at any time for several 
days after, should cold, stormy weather occur. 

Manner of doing up Fleeces at Clearing. — The 
doing up of the fleeces should be in the same manner 
as the folding up of a common neckerchief, and, as 
may be termed, mside out, then doubled end to end. 
Then commence folding from the ends to the centre, 
pressing it close, and yet avoid the stretching of the 
wool. This will present as good wool as rrows 
upon the sheep, and if all is done right, it win ap- 
pear handsome and desirable. Small, smooth twine 
(and no other substitute), should be used for t3ring 
up the fleece, to be cast once or twice about it only, 
each way. Remove the wool from the shearing 
ajtartment, to a clean room, or a building desiened 
expressly for it, and let it be entirely unexposed to 
dust. 

Separatiout ClamfioaHon, and Treatment. — Sheep 
having now been shorn, next comes the classiflcation 
alid separation. In the first place, take out all the 
bucks and put them by themselves, assigning to them 
sdch fields as have the most sure and perfect enclo- 
sures; placing special marks upon all such as have 
given a laive and dewrable fleece, or have got strong 
and active lambs. Next, take out all old ewes, and 
such as have little wool on their bellies or give light 
fleeces. Mark them as such, and keep them in your 
b^ feed during the season of pasture. They will 
sell for some purpose, the better for having had good 
care ; but they should not be bred from. Other ages 
and kinds may be marked for any special purpose 
you choose, such as 3 years old — wethers. Put them 
m good keep, and uige their fattening all the season 
for market Ewes and lambs should also have much 
care, as the first summer's growth of the lamb, if 
well looked to, better ensures his life the following 
winter, eives him more growth of wool to protect 
him, and his maturity will be early effected. Lambs 
should be separated from their dams about the 20th 
of August, and put fe^her away than an adjoining 
field. They will early learn to take care of them- 
selves, if placed in fgooA feed, and will be the better 
prepared to eat hay m winter. An early separation 
is also necessary iox the ewes, that they may recruit 
for the winter, with plenty of flesh and wool. 

J. N. H. 

Bennington^ Fr, Jan'y, 1845. 

BuoHT IN Pear Trees. — Mr. Samuel Reeve, of Sa- 
lem, N. J., writes us, Your article on blightin pear trees 
claims attention, in order that a preventive or remedy 
may be ascertained. I have been an observer of this 
bli^t in pear trees for several years, and And that in 
thMe trees which have stood where the roots had an 
even temperature and moistttie» the blight has not 



made as great destruction in the branches, as in those 
trees that have stood where the ground was subject 
to drought and stidden wet during the growing 
season. In addition to this ^m Mr. Reeve, other 
correspondents inform us that they think a blight is 
caused by intense cold. 

Dr. Kirtland, in the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
says, that the beet remedy for blight is a bold and 
prompt amputation below the diseased parts, taking 
care to perform the operation as soon as the malady 
is manifested, and to bum the diseased limbs without 
delay. 

PRESERVATION OF FRUITS BY CARBONIC 

ACID GAS. 

It is a fact with which chemists have long been 
acquainted, but which I believe is not generally 
known, that carbonic acid pis possesses the pro 
perty of preserving fruits placed in it for a conside- 
rable length of time, in nearly all their original 
freshnesf^ and flavor. The process is most too expen- 
sive to be employed on a very large scale, and best 
adapted to the smaller fruits, such as cherries, goose- 
berries, &c. I have sent you a description of the 
mode of generating the gas, thinking that if you saw 
fit to insert it in your journal, it mignt prove a source 
of amusement to some of your young readers who 
are fond of such kind of experiments. 

The apparatus required is very simple. A common 
pint glass bottle, with a cork, through which passes 
tightly a bent pewter tube about half an inch in di- 
ameter and 12 or 15 inches long, another wide-mouth- 
ed pint glass bottle with cork (a ground glass stop- 
per is best^, and a pail or other suitable vessel of 
water is all that is required. In the bottle with 
the tube, place 2 oz. of fragments of white marble 
(limestone), and pour over them sufficient muriatic 
acid to cover them ; quickly insert the cork with the 
tube attached, and dip the end of the tube beneath the 
surface of the water m the pail. A violent efferves- 
cence will immediately take place in the bottle, and 
numerous small bubbles will issue from the end of the 
tube, and rise through the water. These are bubbles 
of carbonic acid gas, which may be collected by tak- 
ing the other bottle and sinking it, mouth upwards^ 
in the pail, so that the atmospheric air will escape, and 
water take its place. When the bottle is full of wa- 
ter, carefully turn it mouth downwards, and steadily 
lift it, with Its mouth still under water, until exactly 
over the end of the tube, from which the bubbles are 
issuing. The gas will rise through the water in the 
bottle ; while the water in the bottle sinks into that 
contained in the pail. When the bottle is full of gas 
carefully insert the stopper, keeping the mouth stiH 
under water ; when this is done, remove the bottle 
and place it upright on the table, then take the fruit 
you wish to preserve, and removing the stopper 
(the gas will not escape, it being heavier than air), 
drop it in the bottle until full or nearly so, stop 
tight, and place it in a cool dry place. 

The process is easily conducted, and the acid may 
be purchased at the druggists for a trifling sum. 
The fniit will keep good a long time if the gas is 
not suffered to escape, and will preserve its irMh- 
ness in an astonishing degree; and the satisfactioa 
arising from the result, wiu amply repay the slighi 
trouble and expense attending the operation. 

Sing Sing, Dec, 10, 1844. J. M. K 
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WARREN'S HORSE- POWER AND THRESHER. 

SirectioTu for Using Warren't Improved Pattnl Horte- 
Powtr and TKredang MacKines. — The lever, a, for llie Iwo 
horse- power, Fig- 1, ahoDld aol be leas than Ig or 19 htl 
lonz, of lough, sprinsy wood, well (illeri and securely fast- 
ened with two iron bolts well keyed iato the lever-box, b. 
For a one horse-power, the lever may be half the tenglh of 
that for the two borse-power, and fastened at one enJ into 
the lever-box bo as to attach the horse lo the other end. 

The leather bend, c, should not usually be less than 35 
feet long and 3| inches wide — it may be longer if necessary. 
The machines may be placed as follows, viz. : — The horse- 
power, Fig, 1, and the pnlley-box, Fi|;. 3, outside the barn, 
and the Ihreshuig mMhioe, Fig. 2, inside aity convenient 
distance, say abont 4 feet. The pul!ey-box to be between 
ihe horse-power and thresher, so that the horses will pass 
over its centre as (hey walk their circle — (hat end of the 

pulley-box to be towards the horse-power which baa the ^ 

uprisht pulley, d, in it. The horse-power to be placed with ',P 

Ihe band-wheel, g, towards the thresher or bam. The left £ 

nand outer edge of the band-wheel of Ihe horse-power (vour W 

face towards the bain), the inside of the pulley-box, and the S 

whirl or pullev, /, of the thresher, should be on a slraigbt S 

line, so tliat ttie band will run true and not nin off the „ 

whirl./. This can be best done before the pulley-box and O 

Ibresher are secured lo their places, by passing one end of 59 

Ihe band around ibe band-wheel from ine left hand outer m 

edge of said wheel into Ibe pulley-box, so as not to touch £ 

either the box or the upright pulley, d, and by a half-lwiet § 

through the box, and titween ibe Iwo horizontal pulleys, g 

«, al Ine other end up on to the whirl, /, of Ihe Inresher, JJ 

The other end of the hand goes from the rigbt hand edge of ^ 

the band-wheel into the pulley-box next to Ihe upright pul- S 

l(y, through the box, by a half-twist the same way aa ibe O 

Other, so as lo bring the flat sides of tbe hand together, and H 

thus prevent friction under both horizontal pulleys, e, (of H 

course next to the lower pulley,} and so meets the other end Q 

of the band. cm 

The polley-box. Fig. 3, should be secured firm to a sub- .H 

Btanlial ptank or timber set in Ihe ground secure. The U 

boree-power. Fig. 1, should he set on two substantial pieces | 

of timoer or sleepers, which sleepers should be set tn the S 

RTOund firm and deep enough to bring the upper side of the 'H 

oed-piece, h, of Ihe horse-power on a levpl with the surface ^ 

of Ihe ground and on a horizontal line with the pulley-box, 

while the bottom cross-pieces, i, of the horse-power, real 
firm on the sleepers. Four iron staples should be driven 

into Uiese sleepers to come tfaroush the four morticed holes 

in the bottom cross-pieces of the norse-power ; and to these 

flie horse-power should be well keyed. Or, the horse-pow. 

et may rest wholly on the ground without sleepers (if firm 

and level as before described) and be staked down. 

ft is very important to have the horse-power. Fig, 1, and 

pulley-box, Fig. 3, fixed firm and level as described, in their 

proper places — that is, these should always be on a horizon- 
tal line with each other, so thai the end of ibe lever to 

which the horse is attached, will be the same distance from ^ 

the ground all around, while the horse walks his circle — '^* 

dien It will make no difference if Ihe ground is sloping, K 

Until the band is well stretched, the ibresher, Fig. 3, may 

be secured firmly to its place by means of cleats; after iha 

band is fully slrelched, the thresher may be permanently 

fastened to Ihe floor in any way preferred, by screw-bolts or 

Otherwise. Tbe baud, of course, can be lightened by mov- 

iiKtlie thresher forward. 

To prevent the posaibilily of the band from running up dff 

tbe band-wheel, g, when in motion, and getting among the 

cogf of tbe other wheels,, it will b« well ,to nail a narrow 

boArd (as king or longer Ihan the width or diameter of tha 
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iMLod- wheel), to the upright end-piece, k, of the horse- 
power towards the barn, just alxive the hand 6o as to 
^tend over and heyoad }i on both sides, as it comes 
itota the wheel. 

If the horse is not used to working in a circle, ap- 
ply him to the lever a few moments before the band 
is put on. It is always best to work new miichines 
for the first time a quarter or half an hour before 
threshing with them. 

All the gudgeons or sockets to the wheels and 
.pulleys jnust be ojled frequently with sperm or sweet 
oUi and the cogs of anew machine especially, should 
also be oiled or greased. Be particular to oil the 
shaft, b» pn -which the band* wheel, g, runs. 

The evain should not be put in until the machine 
is in full operation, and should not be held back in 
feeding, but pushed forward. Spread the grain in 
the hopper, m, when feeding the thresher. 

In setting the horse-power in motion, the tender 
should, in every instance, take bold of the band and 
start the machine as the horse moves, until the horse 
*will ^o without jerking. 

It IS important to use stead}^ horses. Do not un- 
necessarily expose the machines to bad weather. 
Keep them from rusting. Be careful in frosty 
weather. Use them in all respects as machines 
ought to be used — viz. : as though they could be put 
out of Older, if abused. 

If a bam-'floor is 20 feet wide by 30 feet long, the 
machines can be used inside the barn. 

These machines are made uf good materials, and 
delivered in good order; and if used as directed, will 
not break nor easily get out ol order ; and are war- 
ranted to easily thresh, in a clean and thorough man- 
ner, at least 30 bushels of barley or oats per hour, 
and other small grain in proportion. 

The thresher is set, as it is delivered, to thresh dry 
wheat and other grain. 

Be particular to set the m^achines firm and correct. 
Put the band on right. Oil sdl parts, and put the 
machines in motion according to directions. Get up 
the motion gradually, and keep it up ; for it is the 
•peed of the thrasher which threshes, more than the 
^oseneas of the beaters to the bars of the concave. 
If necessary, the cylinder can be raised by putting 
piaoes of leather under the boxes. 

Let the horses walk briskly, and go their circle 
about 4 times a minute. Feed the thresher lightly 
until you become familiar with working it ; do not 
hold on to the grain when feeding, but throw it in 
•by handsfttll, that it may pass immediately throu^ 
the machine, and spread the grain in the hopper 
while feeding. 

Be particular to use new machines carefully. It 
would even be better to run them without doing anv 
,Work for half a day, as a machine will work much 
onsier after being, used' awhile. 

The lever should be straight, but if it ia not, let it 
eiook upwards other than • down» that the ends may 
Aot ba too low. 

This horse^power is vei^ compact, and can be 
4oaded easily, together with the thresher, on to a 
waffou or cart, findicarriedito any place in the neieh- 
iborhood. They have been greatly improved witnin 
.fifew .yeava, aodware noiw highfy approved of by, all 
iwhohave rsceniXy uwd ithem. They are asDecially 
well .caioulaled for the south, inasmuch as may are 
the most simple in constnictioo»^uui .least ^n^kely 



to get out of order ; they are also easily managed by 
the hands there. 

Price of the four horse-power alone $80; two 
horse, $50 ; one horse, $40. Four horse thresher, 
$30 ; two horse, $25 ; one horse, $20. 

We can furnish any number of recommendations 
of these machines from the most respectable prac- 
tical farmers and planters in different parts of the 
country, who have them now in use. 

H. Bartl£tt & Co., successor to 

L. Bostwick if Co., 146 Front st. N. Y. 

HOME-MAPE GUANO.-^NO. I 

Th£R£ has been a great deal said and written of 
late about Guano, and no small amount of money ex* 
pended for its importation for the benefit of faimer& 
The rage for procuring this expensive fertilizer re- 
calls to mind a facetious country dealer, who relates 
the following, among numerous instances of the gul- 
libility of his customers. He had a number of pails 
hun^ around his store, and a soipewhat dull geniuB 
coming in, he says, '* Bill, if you will kick down one 
of those pails, you shall have it for 5 shillines." 
Bill takes nim at his word, and after a good deaf of 
fioondering, succeeds in bringing one oown. Ano- 
ther and another is secured and paid for, at a some- 
what less price, in consequence of the increased dif- 
ficulty of the achievement. " Well, Bill," says our 
fun-loving merchant, " you shall now have as many 
as you want ioithout kicking for three shillings," 
which was the highest asking price. 

1 would not be understood as underrating the high- 
est estimated value attached to this powerful ma- 
nure, but only as wishing to point out substitutes 
which may be had, for, pernaps, less than one 
fourth its cost, and without the additional trouble of 
kicking. 

Guano contains nearly all the elements of vegeta- 
ble nutrition, in a highly concentrated form. The 
dung of all birds is the most valuable of manures, 
from the fact that their excrements contain the urine 
in combination with the fsces. The evanescent 
ammonia, and the easily dissolved sulphates, phos- 
phates, and other salts, are thus embooied in a form 
which renders their escape more difficult ; and while 
in this combination, it possesses a high degree of 
fertilizing power. Guano consists of the dung of 
sea- fowls, which is richer than such as live on land, 
in consequence of their food betn^ entirely of fish 
or other marine substances ; and it contains, in ad- 
dition, all the feathers from their annual moultingp, 
and the immense quantities with which sea-birds al- 
most invariably line their nests ; tqgether with the 
innumerable carcasses and bones of such as have 
perished on their hatching-grounds, and become bu- 
ried in the mass. 

By the analysis of Dr. Urei guano contains, of or- 
ganic matter 50 per cent, of which 8 to 17 is givt^ 
off in ammonia, oy slow decomposition in the soil; 
pure phosphate of lime 25; otner phosphates and 
ammonia now existing in it 13; and water but 11. 
ItAvjll readily. be .seen that this estiioate* wi^ ^ 
made from the best specimens, contains great yelue 
in a small compass, and such as lully to justify its 
use, if to be obtained at a price sufficiently moderate. 

The inquiry in England, where the principel 
amount of guano has been imported and consiimed, 
se^ms never to have been made, whether this was the 
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cheapest method of procuring manure, but whether 
they could in any case afibra to apply it. This, ih. 
consequence of the veiy high value of land, and* all 
agricultural uroducts in that country, they satisfied 
themselves thfty could do ; and hence their immense 
Importations, amounting, during the present year, it 
is said, to over a thousand ship loads. Had one step 
further been made in their investigation, they would 
have found that tbe fertilizing materials allowed to 
waste on their farms, or in the neighborhood, would 
furnish them with an equally valuable material, at a 
small part of the cost of " the far-fetched and dear 
bought '* article. The value of the ofSal and manures 
wasted annually in London and other laige cities and 
towns of England, undoubtedly far exceeds that of all 
the guano ever imported into that country. 

Leaving out of consideration innumerable other 
materials, which are too generally allowei to be 
drained through ditches and sewers into our rivers, 
and thence carried hopelessly beyond our reach into 
the ocean, there are three great sources of supply for 
enriching our fields, simL'ar in their general charac- 
teristics to guano, which, if carefully husbanded and 
applied, would add a constantly increasing fertility to 
our fields. These are bones, liquid, and household 
manures. 

Bones, besides the oil and gelatine which they con- 
tain, which are valuable food for plants, especially the 
latter ingredient (containing as it does a considerable 
proportion of nitrogen and the salts), yield a large 

{)roportion of phosphate of lime, which is of the 
lighest value to soils, being abscbed in considerable 
quantities by nearly all valuable products, as the 
zrasses, clovers, lucerne, &c. ; wheat and other grains ; 
beans, peas, potatoes and most roottt; and enters 
laigely into milk, cheese, and other animal products. 
It is true that but a small portion of phosphate of 
lime (which is the principal part of the earth of 
bones) is annually abstracted from the scil, where it 
naturally exists ; yet when fields have been depas- 
tured for a great number of years by fi;rowing ani- 
mals, and especially by milch cows, without the ad- 
dition of any other substances than the nuinu*'e they 
have dropped, or the refuse vegetation which has 
decayed on the ground where it was produced, an im- 
mense deterioration has taken place. In Cheshire, 
England, where the dairy is a ^at ohject of atten- 
tion, it has been found, that on pastures long used for 
this purpose, which had thereby become greatly im- 
poverished, the addition of bone dust to the land had 
resulted in the immediate augmentation of the crops 
on the land, of 700 per cent ! Nor need this excite 
surprise, when it has been found by the strictest exa- 
mination, that the milk of a single cow, will, in 75 
years, exhaust the land where she has been pasturnl, 
of more than a ton of phosphate of li me, to say nothing 
of other substances. Land is even much more rapidly 
exhausted of phosphate of lime when subjected to 
close tillage. R. L. A. 

Buffalo, January , 1845. 

WESTEHN CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

In this month, sometimes earlier, sometimes later, 
the frosts are sufficiently out of the ground to be^n 
glowing, and no time snould be lost in commencing 
this operation. If the farmer suffers his plowing to 
get hehindhandj he will find it very difficult to get his 
crop pitched in good time, and his work will m eon* 



stantly pressing upon him before he is ready for it 
But he must m cautioned noit to plow hiH ground 
vjhen too vret. This will cause it to bake, ana leave 
it in bad condition for workings and still worse con- 
dition for producing a good crop. He must wait 
patiently till his soil is in a proper state for the plow, 
and then hasten on the operation as rapidly as poeei 
hie. Sod mund may oe plowed without injury, 
where, if tnere were no sod, it would be entirely too 
wet. Let the ground be plowed when in a proper 
condition^ and in a proper manner^ and thus a foun- 
dation will be laid for a good crop, without unneoes 
sary injury to the soil. 

This month is generally more mild than January, 
but it is also more weL Stock will therefore con- 
tinue to require equal attention, as in the preceding 
month. February is usually a fine month for hemp 
breaking, and the brakes should be kept in motion 
every day that is suitable for the purpose. Tlie to- 
bacco planter must also be busy every damp day, in 
stripping out the residue of his crop. What he has 
previously stripped, if put in vnnd rows — tails lapped 
and heads out — should now be re-hansed, to get it in 
order for pressing in hogsheads, or lor delivery in 
hand, if accustomed to sell that way. Bailing hemp 
and hauling manure should* also he attended to, as 
recommended in the January calendar. 

In this month rails should be split and hauled in 
place, for repairing fences ; nor should the wood pile 
be suffered to disappear, but should be enlaiged as 
circumstances may admit Graziere, too, must be 
vigilant in attending to their herds, and keep them in 
thriving condition. If they do not thrive^ it is diffi- 
cult to keep them from falling off. A stationary 
point is almost impossible ; and if suffered to lose 
flesh, a spring market for them is lost. This is a 
critical month for the wool grower. In latitude 38* 
to 40^, reserved blue grass pastures will, with little 
feeding, keep sheep in good heart till the firat of Feb- 
ruary. Grass is now nearly gone, and the joung 
grass cannot be depended upon till some time in 
March. During this month sneep shovid, therefore, 
have good keeping, or they will greatly fall Off in 
flesh, and their clip of wool will be shortened. It 
would be highly beneficial to them to be fed with 
roots, such M beets, tamips, Itc, during February. 

In this month Irish potatoes for early use should 
be planted; also early garden peas, if the ground is 
in proper condition to woric ;— -lettuce, radishes, Ice., 
should be sown. Hemp spread in November and 
December, for winter rotting, will be ready to he 
taken up in tiiis and early in the succeeding month. 
It should be closely attended to, and taken up as sooh 
after tt is sufficientiy rotted as possible, as it is more 
or less injured by every rain which falls after it is 
sufiKden^y watered. It should he put in shocks 
lam enough to make from 50 to 76 pounds of lint 
If tne hemp is tall, the shock may contain enough to 
produce the latter quantity. Large shocks, if well 
put up, are be9t, because less liable to be blown down 
by the wind, and having proportionably less outside 
exposed to the weather, there will be less loss of lint 
before they are broke out In this month the nights 
are still long, and the farmera would do well to look 
to the recommendations of the January calendar ; nor 
should they neglect the advice there given in reiatte 
to their children. A. Bbattt 

Proipea Em, Ey. 
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MINCE-PIE. 
1 8SB, Mr. Allan, a y^gfi you reaerve 

For ladlM, contributing aid ; 
How consoling the thou^t to be mixed up with cows, 

And of cattle form one of a head. 

Well, Fve thought a good deal, on authorship bent, 
On what sul]^ect my hand I should trv. 

And decided at last thatyour readers Vi treat, 
With a hint to make ETnglish mince-pie. 

Dear pie of my country ! beyond all compare ; 

Of tartlets and sweets you're the prince ; 
£*en pumpkins, the boast of New England's cuisine, 

Must yield to our old English mince 1 

First, take three pounds of apples fine, 

These mince, and pare, and core ; 
Of suet, fresh, and raisins, stoned. 

Three pounds of each add more. 
Of cinnamon, a quarter ounce, 

And just as much of mace ; 
Eight cloves, in finest powder crushed, 

With these in|nredients place ; 
Tbree-fonrths ofan ounce of salt ; three pounds 

White sugar powdered fine ; 
To the rinds and juice of lemons two, 

Add a pint of good port wine. 
Of best cognac there needs a pint ; 

AH which, placed in a pan. 
With care and industry mix well. 

With all the pains you can. 
Have ready washed and dried, four pounds 

Of currants; and candied fruit. 
And in the pie your care prepares, 

In good proportions put. 

Thus ends my receipt for this delicate pie ; 

Mind, of beef and of tongue no aid call in. 
And now, having finished the whole Fve to say, 

I wish you good>bye, Mr. Allen. 

MM Sm JeL 

MATTERS OF EXPERIENCE. 

BT MBS. KIRKLAMD. 

Wk said aomething bat month, about the plea- 
anna and advantagea of litemtore, and the poaai- 
bility of thoae pleaaurea and advantageB being en- 
jojred by the familiea of our thriving farmers. We 
wiah to perraade the young people whom Provi- 
dence haa placed in a position ao laTorable to the cul- 
tivation of the higher nature, that induatry and acti- 
vity in buaineaa need not prevent a due attention to 
hooka, to fiowere, and to other thinga conducive at 
onee to utility and elegance. We roav perhapa do 
thia better by citiiw examplea, than by the mere 
atringing toother of dry precepta, ao we will proceed 
with our little aketch of the daughtera of Farmer 
Diekson. 

It ia not unuaoal in familiea where some atriking 
enor or defect haa produced evident ill conaequencea, 
to aee an oppoaite course puraued by the younger 
mambera Thoa aometimea a very careleaa and alat- 
tamlv mother will have the neatest and moat orderly 
daughter ; or a coarae one, a family noted for refine- 
ment and manners. A drunken, brutal father, haa 
aometimes atruck auoh horror into the hearta of hia 
family, that hta aona would, by the mere foree of 
contraat, be unusually cireumapect and moral ; or an 
andotiful elder brother will aeem the living warning 
which kaapa all the reat of the ftunily in tha moat 



obedient and afiectionate habita. It may have been 
on aome principle aimilar to thia^ that EUlen Dickaon 
became ao difierent from her three elder aiaters, and 
endeavored to make her little aiater> Lizzie, very dif* 
ferent too. Ellen had alwaya been more diapoaed to- 
go to achod than the othere, and inatead of taking 
advantage of every excuse for remaining at home as 
she saw them do, ahe had attended atoeulily when- 
ever ahe could, and by the time ahe waa sixteen, aha 
had obtained a tolerable knowledge of the plain 
branchea taught in that part of the countiy; and, 
what waa atill better, ahe had imbibed a deaire to 
know aomething more. We might aay much on thia 
same aubject of country schoola, both aa regards 
scholare and teachera; much of the wretched practice 
of dedwting from the tuition money all the daya that 
the acholar chooaea to stay away — a practice which 
is directly calculated to lead to irregular attend- 
ance; much of the meagre and aoullesa chaiacter of 
too large a portion of the teaching, which inapirea no 
deaire of knowledge, but a silly emulation in the 
lowest and moat mechanical things learned. Wa 
might dilate feelingly, for we have thought much, 
upon the little chance there ia, even for a well dis- 
posed and intelligent young person to leatn anything 
oeyond mere words, at most of our district schools. 
But we forbear, knowing that the subject is too im- 
portant for a casual notice. We shall onlv say that 
Ellen Dickson was unusually fortunate in her oppor- 
tunities, and had the sense to make good use of 
them. There was a library too, not very well cho- 
sen, but still, better than none at all, from which she 
was in the habit of drawing books. Her sisters often 
reproved her for beinz idle while they were at work ; 
but she felt that reading was not idleness, and that 
when she had performs what was required of her» 
it could not be wrong to attempt to learn something. 
So it beoune her first object to aaoertain what were 
her duties at home ; no easy matter, where incessant 
toil was considered synonymous with virtue. This* 
however, by the aid of her father, she accomplished; 
and then, by dint of early rising and earnest industry, 
she had a good portion of the day at her own command. 

One of the first fruits of her studies was some in- 
sight into the habits of bees ; and she soon pereuad- 
ed her father to substitute properW made hives for 
the ragged, unsightly, and unprofitable ones which 
had long disgraced an old shed near the bam-yaid. 
The new hives were placed in a sheltered comer ol 
the garden, under a shed, opening to the east for the 
sake of the early sun and dew, with good store of 
roees, white and red, sweet violets, flowery thyme, 
and honeysuckle, within reach; while the ample 
orchard aobided the fruit treea, and the door-yard 
the white-clover bloaaoma, which, after all, the 
humming people aeem to fancy aa much aa rarer 
aweeta. " Near this favorite spot, under a great old 
apple-tree, and within sound of the pretty rill that 
trickled through the milk-house, would Ellen sit* 
book in hand, alternately watching^ the bees and 
reading, often attended by little Lizzie, who, playful 
as ahe waa, could yet be perauaded, aometimea, to 
lialen to what intereated her aiater. 

When it waa time to gather the honey, Mr. Dick- 
son waa ao well pleaaed with the great improvement 
both in quantity and quality, that he gave Ellen a 
handaome ahare of the extra profit, to oe mplied in 
any way ahe might prefer. This aftndea lier a» 
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important addition to her little shelf of book«, aod 
another luzuty which she had long^ coTeted. 

Iq the village to which she often went with her 
sisters to make the necessary purchases for spring 
and autamn, she had obsenFcd green-house plants for 
sale, aod the roses and geraniums which bloomed so 
beautifoHy» while all without was so dieary, had 
attracted her beyond anydiing she had ever seen. A 
rose and a geranium were purchased with the rem- 
nant of the bee money, and placed in the sitting- 
room, where a sunny window promised well for 
sueh pets. The care of these supplied the place of 
the beloved bees^ during the short winter dxyn wlien 
there was little time "for anything but household 
affiurs, during the hours of daylight. In the even- 
ings, the delightful long evenings, while Polly spun 
flax on the small wheel, and the other sisters were 
knittinf^ stockings or sewing little diamonds and hex- 
agons into patch-work, Ellen, who had learned to 
iSu^ and rtad' ol onu^ would sometimes obtain per- 
mission to r.^ad aloud ; and after she had read her 
father to sleep with a few paragraphs of the weekly 
paper, or an agricultural monthly for which she had 
persuaded him to subscribe, she would get one of her 
own favorite volumes, the Tales of a Grandfather, 
perhaps, or one of Mary Howitt's stories, and try to 
interest her sisters, while her own fingers flew almost 
as busily as theirs. By such means as these, a de- 
cided improvement manifested itself in the family, 
and Ellen had the satisfaction of seeing a taste for 
reading gradually growing among them. Little Liz- 
zie was nicely dreseed and sent to school in ample time 
every momin)^, iustrad of being suflfered to lounge 
about at home until it was too late to go. Sarah 
bought Tales of American History for her own read- 
ing; and she too found that scarce a pair less of 
stockings need be knit in the course of the winter, 
while she occupied her eyes with a well printed 
book. Polly was almost too old to learn So easily ; 
but even she was willing to Asor, provided a itory 
was the thing read ; and in the matter of roses and 
geraniums, she soon came to love them, to take care 
of them, and to be as anxious to increase their stock 
as either of the other girls. 

Jane, the third daughter, whom we described as 
beinjg more fond of dress than the others, was less 
inclined to improvement than either of them. When 
once the passion for personal adornment has seized 
on a female mind, tnere is scarce anything more 
hopeless than an attempt to induce a taste for better 
thuigs. She still laid out all that her father allowed 
her on tasteless finery, and her character was so far 
consistent, that she could hardly endure to hear any- 
thing read but the most romantic novels. We may 
easilY imagine that Jane's judgment did not ripen very 

X' fly under such influences; and there is no saying 
t siUy things she might bsve done, had not Pro- 
vidence ordered a blessins for the Dickson family, in 
one of those questionable shapes which it often 
chooses for our improvement 

The harvest was over, and the great bam was 
stored almost to bursting, when a violent thunder- 
storm, such as sometimes occurs late in the sea- 
softy canoe on ia the afternoon. Hie bam was 
struek by lightning and set on fire; but the laige 
miBiber of men who had been employed in the har- 
vest being still on the ground, the fire was subdued, 
vfier vSry gnat exertions, before any veiy eiUsnsive 



damage had ensued. All went wea^ to bed, and 
slept so soundlv that they remained totaUy uncon- 
scious that the bouse itself was burning, until they 
were awakened bv a suflbcating smok^and found 
themselves in such imminent peril, that they were 
glad to escape with life ; leaving almost everything 
that the house contained, to the mercy of the flaaxes* 

In the coo/usioo of extinguishiug the fire which 
threatened the destraction of the baro» nobody had 
thought of a quantity of lime which had been stored* 
for barn-yanl purposes, close against a line of fence 
which communicated with the house. Being cover- 
ed with a rough shed, the lime had not been visible ; 
but the deluge of rain had reached it in sufficient, 
quantities to produce combustion* and hence the loss 
of the house. Whether ignorance or carelessness 
produced this result, it was, or seemed, disastrous 
enough for the lime. 

Poor Polly's stores o£ bedding and stockings, long 
hoarded for a bridal which seemed yet far distant, 
were all scattered to the winds. The feather-beds, 
to make which she had assiduously plucked live g^em 
year after year, were melted into an indistinguishable 
mass with the butter and cheese on which she and 
Sarah so prided themselves; and Jane*8 gaudy dresses 
blazed literally, as they had before done fif!;uratively. 
Ellen's little treasures went with the rest ; but her 
taste for such things remaining in full force, and her 
acquirements being those of the mind, she lost far 
less than the others, and she possessed, moreover, a 
degree of judgment and resolution which proved in- 
valuable to the family under these circumstances. 

The house was to be rebuilt, of course. The loss 
of a house, however comfortable, does not prostrate 
a thriving farmer, and Blr. Dickson was not 60 im- 
provident as not to have been insured to a considera- 
ble amount So, althovtth the giris* handiwork was 
irrecoverably lost, their nithei^ property had not suf- 
fered materially, and the taste and ingenuity of the 
daughters was called into action in planning the new 
house ; or, rather in making suggestions and addi- 
tions to the plan which they were wise enough to 
procuie from a professional roan. A good warm ex- 
posure for the winter sitting-room was thought of, 
and a small, sunny nook for the plants, oommnaicat- 
ing so easily with the great kitchen chimney tha^ 
heat was readily obtained, with scarce aay additional 
expense. A li^t pia^xa at onoe graoad and shaded 
the windows St the best panlor, wliieh was seldom 
used except in summer ;• and this room opened by ai 
sash door, directly into the garden. These, and 
many other imnrovements, soon reconciled all to 
the loss of the homely old house ; and the gradifr* 
ai refinement of the family went on more rapidly 
than ever, under circumstances so much more far 
vorable. The girls lost none of their industry, bnt 
they learned to exercise it with more judgment 
lliey became convinced that all effort tkinda have 
some determinate end; that to go on laborinjg and 
sacrificing one's time to no valuaole purpose, is just 
as foolish when the object is useless bedqujilts and 
stockings, as when it is something which wean a 
less questionable shape. Even in their household 
operations, they find a reference to books highly use- 
ful ; and the various records of modem improvement 
have shown them how much time and trouble thev- 
foraierly wasted for want of the knowledge wkka 
was, even then, familiar, to the better instmOBd. 
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Lime. — I perceiye, in looking oyer the January 
number of tne AgricultuiMt, that a department is 
awign^d for the boys. Being very fond of children, I 
bepr to pe allowed from time to time to have a short 
tuk with them in these columns. 

My young friends, you have often seen and heard 
of /tine. The ladies Mautify iheir houses, and make 
them pure and healthy by whitewashing their walls 
with a wash made by slacking fresh burned lime in 
wmter. How neat a farmer's fence looks that has 
Wen lately whitewashed. Boys, if you have a fowl 
house, you should whitewash it often ; for it makes 
it look well, and destroys the vermin. As soon as 
your fathers will pennit you to go about the stables, 
and you have any care of them, you must not fail 

10 whitewash all the stalls for the cattle and horses. 

11 not only makes the stables more healthy, but looks 
nice. I would whitewash my piggery also, for a pig 
likes a clean house to lie in, as welTas a horse or cow. 

Well, boys, what is lime ? Would you believe 
that pure lime is a metal ? This was discovered by 
air Humphrey Davy, in Enjj^land, by means of a 
powerful salvanic battery, which I shall explain to 
yon one of these days. Sir Humphrey obtained the 
pore metal, which is of a white color. This metal 
nas a strong attraction for oxygen gas, and when they 
combine, tl^ ocdde of lime is formed. This is the 
quicklime of which whitewash is made. There are 
a good many kinds of lime that you will read about, 
and I want you to recollect that the base, or principal 
part, is a metal. To convince you of this, it is well 
Known that in 28 parts or pounds of quick lime, 
there are 20 of metal lime, and 8 of oxygen gas. The 
most important kinds of lime ^or salts of lime, as they 
are called by chemists), for tne young farmer to un- 
derstand, are the carbonate of lime, and the sulphate 
of lime, or plaster of Paris. 

Tke Carbonate of Lime is composed of carbonic 
acid and oxide of lime, and it exists in the form of 
common limestone. Chalk is also carbonate of 
lime ; so is marble, and oyster and clam shells, &c. 
Now, to obtain the oxide of lime or (quicklime for 
mortar, whitewash, &c., and to enrich worn out 
farms, they take the limestone from quarries, and 
burn it in lime kilns. This drives all the carbonic 
acid away, and leaves the oxide or quick lime. It is 
now called caustic lime, because of its homing pro- 
perties. A man fell into a large vat, where they were 
making mortar of this lime; he was immediately 
taken out, but was so severely scalded, that most of 
his skin was blistered, and one eye was destroyed. 

If yon take some of this quick lime, and put it in 
a pitcher, and pour water on it, it will slack ; let it 
stand for a while, and settle, and then pour off the 
transparent portion. This is lime-vxiter. You must 
now put this in bottles and cork them, for the doc- 
tor says that it is a good remedy for a sour stomach, 
in case you should eat too many apples at any time — 
as well as a remedy for summer complaint and dys- 
pepsia. You should know also that lime-water and 
linseed or olive oil mixed together make one of the 
best applications for a burn. Wet linen rags with it, 
and apply it to the bum. Don*t take these rags off, 
but keep them wet constantly with the wash. You 
can use it with the feather end of a quill. But why 
abonld yon cmk. it up in the botdet * Becaiue mt 
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lime water has such an attiactioo for carbonic add 
gas, that it will combine with it if it can set at it: aa 
this gas is always floating in the air, if me water is 
expocNBd, it will unite witA the lime. Pour a little 
out in a tumbler, and let it stand awhile. You will 
see a scum on the top ; this is the carbonate of lime, 
formed in that way by attracting the carbonic acid 
from the air. Try another experiment Take some 
clear lime water, introduce a tube in it — a quill will 
answer — now blow through the quill into it Yon 
will soon perceive the water to beicome turbid. The 
white flakes are the carbonate of lime. What caused 
this? Why your breath. Wliaa yon breathe yoi 
inhale atmospheric air, which is composed of oxygei 
and nitrogen ; but whan you exhale or expel it from 
the lunn, it is carbonic acid ; and as the lime has a 
strong desire to unite with it, the carbonate is formed. 

The SulfhaU of Lime, or Plaster of Paris, is com- 
posed of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and quick 
lime. This is of the greatest value to farmers, and is 
extensiyely used by them to enrich their lands. 
When it was flrst introduced in this country, such a 
prejudice existed against it that few if any faimera 
would use it It was brought from Paris. Et. Frank- 
lin, to show what it would do, sowed on a field some 
plaster, so as to form these words, " This was sown 
with plaster ;" and when the grass grew, the sentence 
could be distinctly read, in consequence of the grasa 
having a larger growth, and being ao much better 
Some would not use it, because it had no bad smell 
or taste ! It is now used not only by sowing it on 
the land, but also to improve the quality of manure i 
for it has been found to prevent all those offensive 
gases from escaping from the yard and stables, which 
are the richest and most valuable paits of the manure. 

Boys, you will hear many stories about this plas- 
ter. Some will say it does ao much good that they 
would not do without it if they had to pay any price 
for it Othere will say it injures their land. If yoa 
will watch very close, you will find that very few 
undentand the nature of this substance. It is like 
many other similar articles, which we will talk alwut 
hereafter. The earth must have a certain quantity of 
it to produce good crops. Now, if it does not exist, 
or only in small quantities, then if you add it on the 
ri^ht kind of crops (see note, page 52 of this No.'i it 
will do much good. But if it exists already abun- 
dantly in the soil, then if you add any more, it either 
does no good, or bums (aa farmers say) the crops. 
As this is somewhat expensive, I want you, my 
younjj^ friends, when you wo on your farms, to try the 
expenmeot whether your land wants it or not, before 
you use it; for I am convinced many are now luanf 
this article without its being of any benefit to their 
farais. Your friend, Pijltmatb. 

Cattle. — If any of our young readera are entrust- 
ed with the care of cattle, let them see that they are 
kept clean now and well housed and fed, for Februa- 
ry is usually the coldest month of the year. Don't 
let it be said of your fathers, when spring comes, that 
they are good faimera in the following sense. ** Jake, 
is your master a good fanner ."' " O yes, f uesrate 
fanner — he make two crops in one year." ** How 
is that, Jake r «* Why, he sell all de hay in de fall, 
aad make money once---den in de spring he sell de 
hides of de cattle that die for want of d( ~ 



make money twice *** 



ie hay, and 



CttlREAK OOOSE. BABBITS. — THE OREATEST EaG-LAVIKO STOBV OF RECOKD. 



Be kind alto to the cattle, and instead of kielcs and 
bloivs, and load abuse, give them mild words, a gen- 
tie pattiDC, good c«n7ing, and plenty of water, two 
or three tunea a day. Tliue treated, the cattle wilt 
iue you, and gratefnlly repay all this attention (if of 
a good breed), ^growing rapidly, or doing a grut 
deal of wol'k. Ttte cows, too, will sapply you with 
plenty of milk and butter 

CHINESE OOOSE.— Ftf. II. 



amall birds, with sleMwd seed. Tbef, like rabDiH, 
are so intoxicated witH the spint, that tbera is no 
dificully in obtaining as many as you wish. 

ThK GatATEBT Eoo-LiYiNil SltAT ON RicxiaD 

— It is frequently asserted that ooultry is more plifM 
than profit. But this, boys, like many other assef' 
tions, must be taken with proper qnaliteatioDe. Wa 
contend, if ron have a good breed of fowls, take pro- 
per care of them, and are near a ttasonably rood 
market, that the keeping of fowls is as wontaole b 
business for the amount of capital inyeateo in it, a* a 
farmer's boy, or the women of a hmily, can be en- 
gaged in. To prove this we will cite one ezamnle. 
When we were at the pleaaant fann, last SeiitemW, 
of Mesars. H. & J. Carpenter, of PoughkcepMC, their 
brother, Mr. Gerard Carpenter, showed us on acconat 
of the namberof ^gs laid by their hens up to that tioM 
from the 1st of January. It was so exact and satiafic- 
tory, that we requested him to cofitinae it la the end 
of the year, which he ban very obligingly done, and 
now here is the result. 

He commenced on the Ist of January, 1844, with 
67 hens and 3 cocks. Out of this flock wet« sold and 
lost by the Ist of May, 7 hens ; from that time up to 
the 16th September they lost 2 more. Sincetben we 
are not 'nformed what the losses have been. It woeld 

Erobablv be hit to set down the average stock of 
mil dating the year at M head. These laid in tbt 
months, all of which were eonaumed b; 



This bird, among geese, is what the clean-legged 
bantams are among fowls — the smatlejl, (he (inesl, 
and the most light, airy, and Krnceful of its tribe. 
The Chinese gooee is as blood-tike and beautiful as 
an Aralnan horse, and can ss easily be known, and 
a bad cross detected In it. Will you believe ii, boys, 
we have been trying to gel some of these pure bred 
for the past foar months, but have not yet succeeded 
in doing so.' All that have been offered lis were n 
cross with the Poland, African, or Guinea goose, 
which completely spoils it for our eye. We wish 
thai people would have the good sense and taste lo 
keep birda, as well as beasts, of a pure blood. 

Ilie bills and legs of the Chinese goose are of a 
dark color, amounting almost to a black ; ibe wings 
and tail of a slate, tir^ed widi grey ; the back of the 
neck a dark streak ; vndemealh, and along the breast, 
a pure ash predominates, growing lighter nnder the 
beRy and the biL Thev are hardy, IitcIv birds, and 
as great layers as ducks. They usually begin to 
drop their eggs early in February, and will continue 
laying from two to fonr months, according as they 
an fed and cared for. We aaw a beautifid pair of 
these biids at the Agricultural show, at Pouchkeep- 
He, hut fall, and would be gtMlly obliged to the 
owner of them if he would sell ns a few of their 
o<ftprin^ the coming Koson— we wish them for some 
of OUT junior friends. 

Rium.— These are easily taken alive, by soak- 
ing their favorite food, par^y, in attong ram or 
knndf . A simiUr method is employed in catcbtng 



the family 

In January, 

February, 4uu 

Match, 892 

April, 1037 

May, 108< 

June, 700 



9t tfgs. 



In July, 

September 540 
October, 113 
November, Si 
December, — none. 



83Beggs 



6G&8 eggs. 
In addition to this namber, it is supposed full aoo 
wereusedforsitting,got lost, broken, or ^iled, which 
are not taken into the above account The aveiscs 
price that the eggs brought at Poughkeepaie waa tl 
per hundred, which makes their value (65 S8 

Chickens raised 101, al20cls.each, 20 SO 



LT the chief 



sr 



but as, dtiring (be stunmer, hna 
that have the ran^ of a fann need no feeding, Ihti 
quantity of grain is oonsidered ample for their support 

At 50 centa per bushel for the com, this would 
make the expense of their feed, $35 00, which, de- 
ducted from ihe value of e^ and chickens, leaves a 
nett profit of 850 78. It is considered that the nk- 
nure of tbe hens, and the insects they destroy dmiiif 
the season, are equivalent totakii^care of them. 

The actual teed of the above hens was as much 
corn mixed with a lew oala as they would eat: tbe 
eiain being placed where they could always gel at it 
In the winter they had a little meat. They were not 
confined at all, and had access to lime and gravel 
whilethegroondwancoveredwilhsnow. TheirnMil. 
ing-pkoa waa comfottably eiido«d under tbe Um. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 



By the steam ship Cambria, we are in receipt of our 
European jonrnals to the 4th January. 

MAaKETS.— wishes have slightly declined. Cotton, 
we are rejoiced to see, has advanced daring December, 
from id. to ^d. per lb. The market is firm, and though 
the amount of the present laxge crop was pretty 
shrewdly guessed at in England, it was thought in con- 
sequence of the inoreased consumption, and active de- 
mand for goods, that there couU be no further decline 
the present year in this staple article. Stock on hand 
at Liverpool on the 1st of January, 749,580 bales 
ajg^nst 653^000 same time last year. The consump- 
tioa for the coming year in Great Britain is estimated 
at full 1,500,000 bales, so that there is only a six months 
supply in market — not a bale more than they ought to 
have. Ihur continues dull. Naval Stont. have ad- 
vanced. I^-ovitionM, — ^The trade in these is contin ually 
on the increase. Beef, Pork, and Laid in good demand. 
The best brands of American Beef are now prefiBrred 
to Irish. So much for our improved system of pack- 
ing. Butter and Cheese, advanced. lUce in good re- 
quest &ftif, especially Clover and Flaxseed, quite 
active. Tfa/fotv, brisk. Jbbaeco, without change. 

Mmey is abandant at 2 to 2^ per cent per annum. 

^Aneriean Stor^i.^Considesaole is doing at an ad- 
vance. The Illinois commissioners have returned in 
the Cambria, having succeeded in getting the loan 
filled up. 

TVadt has rarely ever been better, and Great Britain 
seems to be advancing in wealth, power, and intelli- 
gence, beyond all precedence. The commerce with 
China proves profitable, and in many things has more 
than doubled the past year. 

The Weather has been intensely cold throuebout 
Europe. The celebrated astronomer Aiago, predicted 
an uncommonly severe winter. When the weather is 
unusually cold in Europe, we have generally noticed 
that it was mild here, and so vice vena, 

Oo€oa-md Fitre, for Folding Sheep, is found to last 
much longer than the tarred hemp netting ; it is also 
more easily handled than the common hurdles. 

IhmAer of Domettk JhnmaU m Jhutria — We observe 
by the last census, just issued by the Minister of Com- 
merce, that Austria, in 1843, possessed 2,300,000 horses, 
10,400,000 cattle, 25,000,000 sheep (yieMing 55,000,000 
Ibe. of wo<^), 5,800,000 swine, and 1,245,000 goats. 

CtBeanan (](pera/M».— The following circumstance 
occurred on the farm of Mr. H. Mason, at Comberton, 
Herefordshire. A neighbor's cow, near calving, in 
making her way through the hedge, had the misfortune 
to break her leg She was imm«(liatelv killed on the 
spot, and a fine bull calf extracted. The calf is now 
alive and doing well 

Sb uwh e n iei in December.— There is now mwing in 
Mr. Richaids*s garden, at Bridgnorth, a bunch of straw- 
beiries (Keen's seedling)* The largest measures 
three and a half inches m circumference, and is well 
colored. They have had no protection, except being 
covered with a hand glass since the nights have been 
frosty. 

Oik$ in Ifyatinth Oh$$es — If an acorn be left for 
some weeks suspended by a string, at about half an 
inch over the suAice of some water contained in a hya- 
cinth glass, it will throw down long white roots, whilst 
its stem will rise upwards, and become decorated with 
bright green and delicate leaves. When it grows over 
the top of a hyacinth glass, it looks a very pretty object 

A Chttegt of Chtmietnf is proposed for promoting this 
science, and its application to agriculture, arts, manu- 
fiictnres and medicine. 

Jftne Large Ihtatoee. — We gave a record of big pota- 
toes in our last, but here is something that beats all 
we have yet seen. We suspect, however, that the 



printer meant eight and not eighteen pounds. ** A kid 
ney potato weighing eighteen pounds, was taken oa 
the 9th ult., from the garden of Mr. John Diggles^ 
Woodbine Cottage, Cheapside, near Burnley." 

SmUhfield Show of Fat OtfOf.— The 47th exhibition 
of fat cattle took place during the first and second 
weeks of DocMsber. An increased attention seems to 
have been paid to it — the number of visitors exceed 
60,00a The Queen, for the first time, was present at 
this show, attended by Prince Albert, and several of 
her foreign visitors. . The royal party examined the 
animals and all other matters with much attention, 
kindly patting the fat oxen and sheep as they w«lkea 
along. We wish American ladies in this respect would 
take example of the Queen of England. Prince Al- 
bert, and many of the most distinguished noblemen 
were exhibitors, although they were not quite as for- 
tunate as the plain farmen in obtaining prizes. The 
first prise of £-20, and silver medal to the breeder, and 
gold medal as the best beast in any of the classes, was 
awarded to Mr Henry Brown, of Leicesterehire, for 
a four years and six months old Duriiam cow. 

Mamtfaetured Chads in JFVitmee.— It is said there are 
enoueh of them on hand at present in France to sup- 
ply the market for three yean. 

Exportt of Wheat and Flour from Canada to Great 
Britain and Jretand.— From 11 tn October, 1843, to 5th 
July last, these amounted to 145,598 bushels of wheat, 
ana 133,256 barrels of flour. During the same period, 
175,960bushelsof wheat were imported into Canada 
from the United States. 

7b Force Early Orate.—- A light top-dressing of 
guano, in March, is said to have the effect of forcing 
grass unusually eariy in the spring. 

Fat Jha Stiep,— Those which weigh dressed not 
over 50 to 60 lbs., have tails weighing 14 to 18 Ibi. 

J\u$ac'Qrau, — At the Horticnltnnl Society's Gai^ 
den, the Tussac-grsss recently received from tne Falk- 
land islands has vegetated freely in a peaty soil. 

India Rubber for Famng Stablee is said to be unequal- 
led by anvthing ever yet tried for this purpose. It 
prevents the lodging of stale matters, and their cons^ 
quent noxious exhalations. It requires little litter, 
and preserves the knees and other parts of the horse 
from injuries which are apt to be received in stone 
paved stables. By a little precaution, the ammonia 
which now exhales to the injury of the horse's health, 
may be collected and sold as a manure, from 21 to 32. 
per horse per annum. The stables at Woolwich dock- 
yard have been paved with this material for upwards 
of two years, and are superior in point of cleanliness, 
freedom of smell, and healthiness, to what they were 
previous to laying down the elastic pavement 

UtiHtjf of FHooJ^-' a flight of locusts visited Craven, 
and they were so numerous as to create considerable 
alarm among the farmen of the district They were 
soon, however, relieved from their anxiety, ror the 
rooks flocked in from all quartan by thousands and 
tens of thousands, and devoured them so greedily that 
they were all destroyed in a very short time. It was 
stated in the newspapers, a year or two back, that 
there was such an enormous quantity of caterpillan 
upon Skiddaw, that they devoured all the vegetation 
on the mountain, and people were apprehensive they 
would attack the crops in the inclosed lands ; but the 
rooks (which are fond of high ground in the summer) 
having discovered them, in a very short time put an 
end to their mvages. 

Deaih of ML J^UZm^iir^.— The celebnted founder of 
the Hofwyl Agricultural School, in Switzerland, tIL 
Fellenbure, di^ on the 21st of December. He has 
done much good in his day, and through his school 
has greatly improved the science and practice of agri- 
culture, not only in Switzeriand, but in the neighboif- 
ing provinces of France and Germany. 
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Miiniinoth Ooo^ebmy. — Mr. T. Gibson, of Nottingham, 
giew a gooseberfy, la$t season, weighing35dwt8, 12 
pains. It is called the ** champion bierry of England.** 
The members of the Horticultural Society intend pre> 
wilting Mr. (r. with a piece of pUte for growing snch 
IB enormous goosebi&rry. 

7b km Amurkan Bb^^^.— Apply spirits of tar on 
the trees and shrobs with a painter's brush, and take 
care to rab the material well into all the crevices 

SinguUtr Jgrieukmnl Fiut. — In the last week of 
April, JVfr. H. CaTzer, of Mawgan in Pyder, sowed two 
fields of barley, out the dry weather which followed 
prevented a large portion of the seed from germinating. 
The seed whicn did germinate, however, produced a 
crop, which was cut and carried at the usual time ; 
after which the rain that fell in the latter part of the 
summer caused the remaining seed to grow, and Mr. 
Cayzer has now cut the second crop for the season 
(torn the -same two fields. The latter crop is a foir 
one, and, if there is &vorable weather, will turn out a 
good sample. 

The Heart chamgtd SidUi — Some students, at Madrid, 
lately dissected a body, and found Uu heart <m the right 
9ldei This reminds us of a calf lately killed by Mr. 
Barnes, of Bufialo, which had net only the heart, but 
the liver and sweetbread on the right side. It was 
)aid to bd in perfect health at the time, and made good 
veal. 

Ortat Jkttrudthn of IFbrmt.— The gentlemen con- 
nected with the Bowling Green, having long been 
annoyed with the eruptions made by the wonns, had 
recourse to an expetiment tried a few years ago, which 
consisted in merely pouring a mixture of water and 
corrosive sublimate over the ^louod, which brought 
them to the sulfide ; and having a number of boys 
picking them up, they' gathered together eleven stones 
( 154 1&) in an area of 45 yards by 32. It may be in 
the recollection of some of our readers that twenty 
stones (280 lbs.) were gathered from the same ground 
four years ago. 

Pbtaio Jhmdverktoyj^The 360th anniversary of the 
intiodoctimi of potatoeeinto Europe was lately- cele- 
brated at Mnnieti^ 

Chhritk o/Limtfar ttteping^SeedB. — In Germany it is 
considered of great effieaey^ French beans steeped 
four hours in a' solution of a quarter of an ounce of 
chloride in a * gallon of water, were up and in rough 
leaf before othera sown at th« same time were above 
ground, and: an equal difference ^bs observable with 
other vegetabliBS. 

Jkttruetifm #/ Uu GootAtrrw CaterpiUar bjt So^.^To 
destroy the green wonn, as also the small orange-col- 
ored aphides, which often injure the bushes and de* 
stToy the fruit, sprinkle the piaiEts with salt and water 
early in the sphnr* before the leaves are developed ; 
the miztare may then be made so strong as to whiten 
the blanches, without afieetitf g the future crop. Should 
the leaves or bUds be in part expanded, the brine should 
be greatly redueed, say one quart of salt to about eight 
galloDS of aeft water, appliM over the bushes from the 
nose of a waterinr pot-— Ann Farmere^ Journal. 

Large Qourd, — ^An extreoidinary large specimen of 
the mammoth gourd has been exhibited in Ybric. The 
circumference of the gourd is five feet eight inches, 
and its weight 92 lbs. 

MtndieiJMeuUmal Pnxain Cuba^-^The Real JunU 
de Pemento have proposed a number of prizes, some 
of which are very large. One is $1,200 to each of the 
three first owners of plantations who shall, during 
the years 1845, *4d and '47, settle on their lands fifty 
white families, provided with necessary implements 
of agriculture. To each of the three first sugar 
plantera who, within the same period, shall settle 
twenty-five white fiimilies in k>ts--one half of these 
settlers to plant ^^le sugar cane, ifi.000. To the indi- 



vidual who will cultivate within the same period, a 
sugar plantation producing annually 45,000 arrobas of 
sugar purified by concentration or in a vacuum — the 
cane to be cultivated exclusively by thirty white femt^ 
lies, possessing each a certain measure of ground, 
$20,000. There are a number of other H^ prizes' 
oflfered for the best machinery for purifying atid boillhg ■ 
su^r : for the Improvement of tne breed of domesfic 
animals, &c., &c These prizes are more valuable than 
any we have ever before heard of. 

Ckumo—A Deemptitmfof the Mamdof IMboe. — The 
following account of the Island from whence enaiio is 
taken, h from the letter of a sailor. ** Here I am, on 
the father of all dunghills f an enonttous masi of liinb* 
manure, called guano, lying 130 feiet deep on the Isla«<l' 
of Ichaboe (pronotinced ttehebo). Conceive a barren^ 
desolate, sandy coast,— but eo sandy, so desolate, te W^ 
rent Withoul a soul, or a bush, or a streani nenik''' 
where it never rains, where the dew weta you through 
where it is so cold one gets the horrors, where the air is' 
so obscure that one cannot see the lana till he is a mile 
or two off. An enormous surf beating ovtr the shore, 
rocks, reefs and shoals in all directions. Conceive a 
barren rock of an island off this coast to be covered to 
the depth of about 30 feet vrith a beastly, smelUng- 
bottle sort of mass, looking like btd snuff mixed with 
rotten kittens 1 Conceive 132 ships lying packed be- 
tween this island and the aforesaid sand and surf^ 
fancy 132 mastere of merchantmen,with 132 crews and 
132 sets of laborers, ^1 fighting ; conceive a gale of 
wind on the top of these — and you will then have 
only half an idea of the place I have at last cot into." 

Charcoal as Manmt in a Drtnight. — During uie severe 
drought in England the past summer, tne Eari ol 
Essex mixed 24 quarts of fine pulverized ehareoal with 
2 quarts of turnip seeds, and drilled them in a sinele 
acre. They came up quickly and grew more rapidly 
than the crops without ehareoal. By sowing ehareoal 
with carrot seed they did equally well Chareoal and 
salt are not only direct food to plants, but powerful re- 
tainers of moisture. 

Recipe for drymg Blare for /Vsserfw—Pare the pears 
and leave the stalks on; cover them with water; and 
either boil in a brass kettle, or stew in earthenware, 
until they are tender ; then lay them upon old dishes, 
and put them in a slow oven to dry ; torn them fre- 
quently, that all parts may dry equally; when dotie 
put them in paper bags, and hang them in a dry place, 
or keep them in tin canisten or boxes. Roserve the 
water in which the fruit is boiled, and by constantly 
using this for the succeeding operation, a mup is ob- 
tain^, which gives a gloss to the fruit, as if'^sugar was 
used. I never use sugar for them. 

BiUhihg launbs' as a Cure for the^ ftowr^ — Lambs at- 
tacked by the scour sometimes die in a few hours, and 
sometinieB live for a month. An examination alter 
death shows that the liver is afiftcted, and a good 
deal of water is found in the intestinee. Mr.. Fisher 
says that the most effectual remedy he tried, was to 
dip the lambs into cold water for twelve mominn 
successively^ and that a nmning stream waa prefbiable 
to a pond. 

JigrUntUwral hslitutvms «• Frwue. — In Prance there 
are 21 model farms, and 771 a^ealtaal assoctationa, 
aided by government The chief object of theae insti* 
tutions is for improving the breed of animals, for en* 
couraging the culture of silk, win*, and other producta 
of the soil, and for disseminating practical and naefirt 
information in topics of agriculture generally. Among 
the numerous experiments which have been institnted 
perhaps the establishment at Alfort for crossing various 
breeds of sheep, will be no less interesting than useful 
in its results. Will not our State government fellow 
the example of Prance and other countriet in tbiaveiy 
important bmneh of edrntatJon * 
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Tb Catch Bee ifiUert or JMbM^.—Dr. Waterman, in the 
Cleaveland Herald, say«, " I took two white diahes (l 
think white attracts their attention in the night), or 
ileep plates, and placed them, on thetop of the hives, 
and filled them about half full of sweetened vinegar. 
The next momine I had about fifty millers caught ; 
the second night I caught fifty more ; the third ni^^ht 
heingcold, I did not get any, the fourth night bemg 
very warm^ I caught about four hundred ; the filth 
night I got two hundred. Most of these were most 
likely hse-moths ( GaUeria certana). 

Eiaone frvm the JFM of New York, firom Januanr 1st 
to Pecember 31st, in 1841, '42, '43, and '44, of the 
following articles : 

1844. 
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»les bbU 

•Foto •• 

Pearls *' 

B«f-I*lclded 

Dried 

Beeswax cwta 

Batter fiikini 

Candles— Bperm bxs 

Tallow*. ••'• •* 

Cheese-i casks 

Do boxes 

Clover Seed. tes 

Cbro beeliels 

Com Held hbds 

Do. bbis 

Cotton bales 

Flaxseed tterces 

Flinir- Wheat. bbit 

Bye " 

Hanu and Bacon ••• 'Cwts 

Hides. 

Hope bales 

T^ard kegs 

LwBte»— sbks, hd It pp 

fiird^ At Piles Mft 

Staves It Bd*g M 

Heope M 

Shlnclea^ M 

Kaval flloree— Boelo..bbls 
SptsTorp ^* 

Tti^pentloe " 

PWk " 

OU— linseed galls 

Whale " 

8|>enn ** 

Rice. tct 

Rana^Amerlcan. . .h. . bbls 

Soap bxs 

Tobacco — ^Leaf hhds- 

dow balei> IbC » . 

Maa wliictBwd • • kegs 

Wheat « bttshels 

Wbbky bbls 

Wool bales 



13.453 
40.593 

9.786 
ftl4M8 

2.401 

S.387 
38.761 
10.383 
37.791 
11.341 
77.173 

3.519 



1843. 

15.016 

43.041 

8.584 

36.048 

6.909 

7.154 

48.084 

11.850 



SJUSO 

38.601 

325.460 

3.934 

347.340 

6.660 

9.481 

45.615 

3.093 

198X04 

90^23 

5.689 

4.649 

1.T97 

8.433 

105.325 

8.187 

96.040 

9Q7.90B 

90.778 

81.100 



8.964 

68.118 
1.661 

51J01 
0i»4 

38.715 

164.354 

4.131 

874.881 

8.796 

8JZ35 

53.633 

9.843 

188.687 

83.750 
4.748 
3.830 
1.000 
1.761 

82.844 
1.703 

35.347 
808iM9 

48.963 

14J00 



1842. 

8.361 
31.778 

3.879 
94.195 

3UX» 

4.451 
90J039 
11.384 

9.834 

5.317 
90.688 

4.319 
155.79S 

6.814 

85806 

109Jil4 

3.066 



10.617 
5.637 

31.386 

5J76 

155.065 

96.535 
4J31 
4.155 



1.109 
58.481 

1.175 

37.466 

188.306 

78iM7 

14.800 



1841. 

3.957 
81.453 

8.973 
81J07 

3.154 

3.481 
98.681 

5.698 

7.727 

4.786 
33.945 

3.907 
140 J63 

6.430 

31.680 

1663J5 

4129 

311J21 

1]J)19 

4364 

4.345 
444 
39.0181 
30iS18 

3.307 

5JiOQ 
046 

3.743 
55.031 

1.197 

35U113 

138.078 

50.836 

11.100 



MaUtreeeet^ Blanktti, and Comfoviere. — Of the amonnt 
which mieht he saved to the south, and of the reduc 
tion of the stocks of cotton for exportation, by the 
general introduction of cotton mattresses and cotlon 
blankets and comforters. 

States. B)pulatum. 

Virginia, 2,240,000 

North Carolina, .... 750,000 

South Carolina, - - - - 600,000 

Georgia, 690,000 

Florida, 55,000 

Alabama, 500,000 

Mississippi. 375,000 

Louisiana, 352,006 

Arkansas, 100,000 

Tennessee, - - - . 800,000 



Total, 

One mattress to every five persons — 

mattresses, 
Each mattress weighing, say 40 lbs., 

lbs. of cotton thus used. 



5,-582,000 



1,116,400 
40 

44,056,000 



400 lbs. to a bale — thus u^ing bales, 1 11 ,640 

And this besides the cotton used in the bed ticking. 
A comforter to very 2 inhabitants containing 3 lbs. of 
cotton and 10 yards of domestic, weighing, say 2 Ibs^ 
would be— comforters, 2,790,000 

lbs. of cotton to each comforter, 6 



Equal to bales thus consumed. 
Bales consumed in mattresses. 



9J69.966 9J67.916 
47SJS63 
98.100 
1.767 
33.960 
6.771 
19.069 
1L790 
44.885 
70 
64 



33.098 

4.335 

44.114 

5.535 

ai50 

15.487 

58.382 

736 

106 



3.445.8068.540.788 

875iHr7 144.G8S 

10.307 11.558 

1.573 5.075 

34.810 37.67B 

7.701 9978 

19.868 8.037 

11.709 13.616 

100J83 65.150 

1.150 1.904 

1.000 369 



Tbe exports of Beef, Pork, Lard and Cheese, it will 
be seen, have very largely increased during the last 9 
years, fifrowin^ out of our enlarged trade in provisions 
with England. The excess of Beef in 1S44 compared 
with 1842, is 37,453 bbls., of Lard 43,009kegs, of Cheese 
62,500 packages, of Pork coTh|)ared with 1843, 41,810 
bbls. The exports of Flour are larger by 72,000 bbls. 
T\k6 tncre^e in Clover is 1 ,958 tierces, in Meal 4,000 
bbls., in Com 191,500 bushels, in wheat 13,500 bushels, 
and in Soap 1 0,000 boxes. The exports of Cotton goods 
have fallen oif this year 8,3C0 packages as compared 
with 1843, but are brger than in 1841 and *42. The 
thipments of Peari Ashes have been larger than in 
I8^by upwards of 7,000 bbls., but of Pots they have 
Allien off 2,500 bbls. This comparison by calendar years 
is however scarcely a fair one, as the season for many 
of the above articles runs over from one year to another, 
and some circumstances majr advance or retard ship- 
ments, and ik us when the shipments of the season are 
equal to those of the last, the calendar year ma^ shov^ 
• considerable decrease or increasOd—- Jr T. 8k^» IamL 



13,950,000 

118,625 
111,640 



230,265 
South Wettem Fanner. 

Good Yield of Butter. — Mr. Brainerd of Western, in 
this county, has, this season, made from sixteen cows, 
170 lbs. per cow, besides a supply A>r a family of six, 
and much of the time seven or eight peisons durine 
the whole year. This would probably have increased 
the quantity to between 190 to 200 lbs. This, too, 
without extra feed than hay and ^prass, except aboi^t 
150 pumnkins this fiill. At the prices for which the 
butter sold (most of it 12^ cents, and the remainder 
14 cents), the average proceeds amount to $21,40. 
This after raising two calves, and taking into account 
the pork made from the dair3r alops, is suniy a good 
return for capital and labor invested. Who has done 
better?— Cmlra/ N. Y, Farmer. 

Cotton Feather-beds.'^ The Southron reeommendi 

making mattresses of cotton, which he says is prefer* 

able to anything, as it is not liable to harbor insects, to 

become matted, lias no moths, and is good for the rhevh 

matism. Cost of mattresses he estimates as followo: 

flair, from - • • - $15 to $S0 

Wool, from • - - - 13 " 15 

Feathers, from • - • 16 ^ 35 

Moss, from - * - - 12 ** 00 

Shucks, from • - - - IS *" 00 

Cotton, from - - • 6 *" 8 



Iced Walks. — The use of a few quarts of fine 

will at once liquify the iee, if tiiro^n upon it, and tiM 
stone that becomes impregnated with the saline suir 
stance, will prevent the Mhering of new ice or snow 
during cold weather. A little salt thrown into a pump 
frozen by the cold, will at once melt the ice. Jomwi 
of Coftwnerce. 

Why u an old OrchardHke the tooCAedWf— Beeanwil 
is almost past bearing. 
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Lax%t JBarkMre P^^Calvin Rood, Esq^ of Shef- 
field, on the 15th r^ovember, killed a hog which 
weighed when dressed 510 pounds. The hog was 15 
months old only. Also, at the same time, another 
which was only 18 months old, and which weighed at 
the time of the purchase, about the 15th of Nov. 1843, 
137 pounds. It weighed when dressed 651 pounds. 
Allowing the shrinkage in dressing to equal the weight 
of the hog when purchased, there leaves a net sain of 
651 pounds — showing an increase in weight daily of 
more than I| pounds. — Great BarrmgUm Couriir. 

Sugar on the Highlamds. — The Baton Rouge Advo* 
cate states, that the experiment of raising suEar in the 
hiehlands of Louisiana — ^hitherto deemed chimerical 
—has been altogether successful, and that planters are 
now quite generally turning their attention to the sub- 
ject 

The Tidd of Coal in Pennsylvania the present year, 
amounts to 1,570,682 tons. 

JmporU and ex^s of the Umttd Slates for 1844.— The 
imports during the fiscal year ending on the 30th of 
JuiM, 1S44, are valued as follows: 

Free of duty, .... $24,766,08200 

Faying duty. 83,668,620 00 



Total importo, . > • $108,434,702 00 
The exports for the same time were : 
Of domestic products, - - 100,183,497 00 

Of foreign merchandize, - - 10,944,781 00 

Total exporto, - - • $111,128,278 00 

The Gross Revenue from customs within the year 
was $29,137,060 60, and the net amount paid into the 
Treasury was $26,183,570 94; making the cost of 
cdUection $2,953,489 60. The exports exceed the 
i iiports only $2,693,576. 

hptdaHon of the IMittd States m 1900.— Mr. Daibv 
very fairly estimates that our population at this period 
will be 102,840,201 1 The idea of such an incredible 
number of people constituting this nation only 55 years 
hence, nbsolutely amazes one ; and yet with the bless- 
ings of Providence we can have no doubt it may be so 
— 4ind there is many a one now living who will see it 1 
Stable Economy : A treatise on the management 
of horses, in relation to Stabline, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, and Working. By John Stewart, Professor 
of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the Anderso- 
nian University of Glasgow. From the third English 
edition, with Notes and Additions, adapting it to Ame- 
rican Food and Climate, by A. B. Allen. Appleton 
k Co., 200 Broadway, N Y. ] pp. 350, 12mo. Price 
$1 00. We are sensible that we may be considered 
somewhat presumptuous in attempting to edit, with a 
view of improvement, a work of the established repu- 
tation of the one at the head of this article ; but the 
dillerence of climate and food between the United 
States and Great Britain are so great, and the habits 
and wants of the people are in many respects so dis- 
similar, that in re-pttbiishini^ a certain class of works 
here, great changes are requisite in them. The horse 
baa b^n a perfect passion with us from childhood, and 
more or less the object of onr care, Aom the time we 
could go alone up to the present hour. A residence of 
neariy two years on the continent of Europe, cave us 
an excellent opportunity of studying the difierent 
bwedi from the pure Arabian down ; also of looking 
•var the large military stable ettablishments there, and 
■may eminent private ones. During a late ramble 
in England we paid considerable attention to horses 
■ad stable economy ; and for several years here in our 
own country, we were directly engaged in breeding 
and rearing thmn oo our own fiucm, and fitting them 
i»r the market Thus it will be seen that we have had 
M«e little enerieoce in this aiatter. Of the manner 
Im which we nave acquitted ourselves of our task we 



shall leave the public to judge. The work will too» 
be ready for deliveryv and we intend to present each of 
our contemporaries with a copy. If any fail of receiv- 
ing one they will be kind enough to notify us of the 
fact, and the manner in which another shall be sent 
The work is handsomely got up, with numerous em- 
bellishments. Among tnem will be found several Uiat 
were not in the Englisn edition. We particularly com 
mend illustrations of the stables of William Gioboni, 
Esq., of New Jersey. 
Ohio Cultivatok. — This isa new periodical of eieht 

Cages quarto, issued semi-monthly at Columbus, Ohio, 
y M. B. Bateham, Esq., late editor of the New CSene- 
see Farmer — ^price $1 a year. JVIr. Bateham has had 
several years experience as an editor, and we have no 
doubt he will make an excellent paper of the Culti- 
vator, and one highly worthy the patronage of the 
farmers of the west. His periodical is handsomely 
^Qi up ; and is lively, agreeable, and instructive, in 
Its contents. He has, boui publicly and privately, our 
best wishes for his success. 

VXSTIGKS OF THK NaTURAL HiSTORT OF CrRA 

TioN : Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. Y^ pp. 291 , 
price 75 cents. The author's name is not attached to 
this book, but it is supposed to be written by the cele- 
brated author of Architecture of the Heavens. It treats 
of the arrangement and formation of the bodies of 
space I the constituent materials of the earth ; era of 
the primary rocks ; commencement of organic life, and 
so on to that of fishes, birds, animals and roan, together 
with the secondary and tertiary formations; and, 
finally, the mental constitution of animals, and the pur^ 
pose and general condition of the animated creation. 
It is an admirable book from beginning to end, and the 
best condensation of the subjects of which it treats, 
with all that is recent about them, that has yet been 
published. 

Farming for Ladies. — This is a very piettr Ettff 
lish volume, 510 pages 12mo., elegantly embellished, 
and treating of the Poultry-yard, Dairy, etc., &c.,bythe 
author of British Husbandry. Imported and for sale 
by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway : price $2 25. 

Tbe Chkmistrt of Vkgxtablx and Animal 
Physiology : by Dr. 6. T. Mulder, Professor of Chem- 
istrjT in the University of Utrecht Translated from the 
original Dutch by r. F. H. Frombeic, first assistant 
in the laboratory of the Agricultural Qiemistry Asso- 
ciation of Scotland. With an Introduction by Prof. J. 
F. W. Johnston. First American edition, with Notes 
and Corrections by B. Silliman, Jr. Vol L, Part I, 
No. 1. Wiley & Putnam, 12mo , pp. 78. Price 20 cU 
Tbe author of this work enjoys a high reputation as a 
man of science, and takes up an entirely new theory 
on the subiect of the action of orsanizea beings. He 
contends tnat vitality is simple molecular action, analo- 
l^ous to certain known chemical o[^rations, and not an 
imaginary power hitheito called vital force or nervous 
influence. We shall be better able to judge of this 
theory when we have read the other parts of the work. 
In the mean while we commend it to the considera- 
tion of the lovers of science. 

Annual Msktino of the New York State Ao- 
RicvLTURAL SociETY. — This tookplaco at Albany the 
past month, and seems to have been well attended, 
i¥e did not receive the Argus containing the proceed- 
ings till the 25th ult, too late to give any account of 
them this month, oar paper being already made up 
save this paragraph. We ought to nave received these 
papers several days sooner from the Secretary. Full 
particulars will appear in our next. 

Answer to Coreespondknts. — ^T., Toung Farm- 
er, H. Caipenter, G., Alexander McDonald, H. A., and 
Thomas Spaldingj with a box of grasses, the tallow- 
tree, and view of his house, are duly received. The last 
should have been acknowledged tlie past month. 
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REVIEW OR THE MARHLET. 

PRICES CU&BKHT IN VKW YORK, JANTTAllT 27, 1 

ASHES, Pota, per 100 lbs. 

Pearls, do. 

BALE ROPB, lb. 

BARICQaereltrott, ton, 

BEANS, Wtaltttp bath. 

BEESWAX, Am. Telknr, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, froand, bush. 

BRISTLES, Aaierirmn, ....Ibw 

BUTTER, Table, do. 

ShlpplDs...... do. 

CANDLra, Itoald, Talknr, do. 

Sperm, • do. 

Steartna, do. 

OUEESE, .do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 90OOIbs. 

CORDAGE, Americaa, lb. 

O0TTON,# do. 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 

American Flaz, do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX American, • ..do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 

Fancy, • do. 

Sonthem, do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, • do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western bash. 

Soothem, do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Soathem, do. 

Barley, do. 

Oats, Nflrthem, do. 

Southern, do. 

GUANO cwt 

HAY, 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Soathem, lb. 

HEMP, Rossla, clean, ton, 

American, water-rotted, do. 

American, dew-iotled, do. 

HOPS. lb. 

HORNS, lOOi 

LEAD. lb. 

Sheet and bar, do. 

MEAL, Con, bbl. 

Cora, •.•.. •.•••..•• hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTTARD, Amertcan, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. 

Pitch, do. 

Rosin, do. 

Tnrpentine, do. 

^ Spints Turpentine, Soathem, gal. 

OIC, Linseed, American, da 

Oastor, do. 

Lard,.. do. 

OILCAKE. 100 lbs. 

PBAS,neld, bash. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 

Gioond, In bhis.. of 350 lbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, • do. 

Snioked, lb. 

Roands, In pickle,, .do. 

Fori[,Miess, bU. 

Prime, do. 

Lard, lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked, • do. 

In pickle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, • do. 

Bhonlders, Smoked, do. 

PleUed, do. 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

SALT,^......*. sack, 

Common, .« •••.... .bosh. 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bash. 

FlaXfrobgh, do. 

clean, do. 

SODA, Ash, eemfg 80 per eeiit soda,... .lb. 

SaljAtate ScMla, grooad, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

SUMAC. Anarieaa, toa, 

TALLOW, Ih. 

TOBACOD do 

WHISKEY, Amerieaa, gaL 

WOOUSaxooy, Ih. 

Meiino, do. 

Bnl^blood, ■•.••.•••■••••■••••..••do. 
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.do. 



13 75 to 


94 00 


4 10 '' 


485 


• " 





83A0 « 


85 00 


185 " 


1 50 


88 ** 


31 


IS " 


13 


35 " 


40 


85 " 


65 


15 " 


18 


8 " 


18 


" 


18 


88 ** 


38 


80 ^ 


85 


4 " 


8 


5 00 " 


600 


11 « 


18 


4 " 





16 " 


18 


16 " 


17 


87 " 


31 


7 " 


8 


4 50 " 


488 


5 00 ** 


550 


4 30 " 


488 


5 50 " 


5 75 


3 85 '* 


350 


85 " 


1 05 


95 « 


100 


65 " 


68 


46 " 


48 


44 •* 


46 


60 " 


69 


31 " 


33 


87 " 


SO 


3 00 » 


3 50 


50 " 


60 


9 " 


11 


185 00 " 


190 00 


105 00 *« 


165 00 


75 00 •* 


185 00 


13 •* 


15 


8 00 " 


800 


3j« 


4 


4 *• 


4i 


8 44 •* 


8 7? 


1175 « 


18 00 


81 " 


84 


16 " 


31 


169 •* 


1 75 


88 " 


100 


55 « 


65 


8 50 <« 


300 


37 " 


39 


68 « 


70 


60 " 


65 


55 " 


66 


1 00 " 




185 « 


1 50 


868 « 


8 75 


1 IS ** 


1 85 


600 " 


800 


450 " 


559 


5 •♦ 


7 


3 « 


5 


8 85 " 


10 00 


650 ** 


8 13 


6 " 


7 


3»" 


4i 


3 " 




5 " 


10 


4 •* 




4 " 




3 " 




888 " 
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139 « 


140 


S3 " 
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18 00 
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94 
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35 


85 " 
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NE^W YORK CATTLE JMIARKET-Jan. 87 

At Market 1100 Beef Cattle, 850 fh>m th« Soath, 140 Cows uaA 
Calves, and 800 Sheep. 

BBsr C^TTUB— We qaole best retailing at 95 a 6,50, with « ftw 
extra at 7c. ; market dull, and 300 ansold. 

Cows A.m Caltb«— All sold at $14 c 88. 

Sbbbp — Market was cleared at $1,75 a 5.50 as in quality. 

Hat— Good sappVy at 56 a 57|c. per cwt for loose. 

Rbmakks.*— w9«A«s are steady. CtUan has advanced tnun ^ lo 
k a cent per lb., the past month, and there seems great confidence 
on the murt of the merchants that It will stand at the present 
nUes. Exports firom the United States since 1st Seplembor last, 
558,506 bales ; saase time last vear, 307,918 ; same time, year be 
fore, 600,696. FUur^ a fair demand. (Tram the same. Pro- 
vUUnt of all kinds are more firm, the late Enropean news has 
had a good effect on the market. iS«««<, the killing season is 
now pntty moch over, and the nomber thus far slaughtered In 
ClncinmUl, reaches only 179,000 head, which is 30,000 less than 
last year. In the valley of the Sciota, the number has decreased 
73.000 ; on the upper Mississippi, 86,000. Added to all this, the 
hogs are of lighter weight this season than usuaL Thos it will 
be seen, that there Is nod reason for the late advance in pork. 
Ctm In Arkansas, and some other parts of the West, continite 
very high and scarce. Bug^ir brisk. Wool, considerable in 
quiry. 

Monejf is less abundant, and commands 6 to 7 per cent. Specie 
continues to go out of the ooontry. With the lessening of Im 
ports and increase of •'xports, this will doubtless soon stop. 

Stoeko are in good demand. 

Real EataU has recently sold In large parcels at advaaeed 
mtes. 

Tko Wooikor thus far has been mild beyond our memoiy. 
Scarce 3 days this winter that the thermometer has sunk below 
the freeiing point at 3 o*clock P. M. Several days it has risen 
as high as 50 to 60. January thus for has been ooofiplete March 
ther. 



BOOK OF Tfine FARIfl. 

This Very valuable work lust imported, is a SYSTEMATIC 
WORK on PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, detailing the Labors 
of the Fnrmer, FRnn-43teward, Ploughman, Shepherd, H edger , 
CatUe-Mnn, Field-Worker, and Dairymaid. By HENRY STE- 
PHENS. F.R.8.E. In Three larse Volumes Royal Octavo. II- 
Instr-itpd with Portraits of Animals painted firom the Lifo, beau- 
tl folly Engraved on Steel by T. LA.in>sBBB ; and upwards of 600 
Woodcnts and Plates of Agrieultural Implements, so particularized 
as to enable Country Meehuiiee to conslract them from the Dm- 
criptfoBs.— Pflee, ffln. 

" The best practical book I have ever net with.**— Fre/isesr 
Jokikotm^ Dwrkowu * 

"The vast onss of focts are no less valoable than the lodd 
way they are detailed ; so that without overwhelming those ask- 
ing for information, everything is given that can be wanted to be 
known on the suldeet The knowledge displayed is extremely 
various, and proves the author as well read on the sol^ects aa he 
is practically informed.**— JfonO/y Magaxiiu, 

Imported, and for sale by 

WILET It PUTNAM, 161 Broadway. 



PERUVIAN eUANO. 

The nnderrigned has received by the Georae and Henry, dinet 
flom the Chincha Islands, ou the coast of Peru, a caigo of this 
valuable manore. It was shipped by and for aoeoant of the Pe- 
ruvian Guano Company, and is warranted pan, and of the beat 
quality. Price 

under one too, 3 cents per lb. 
One to five tons, $60 per ton of 8940 lbs. 
Five to ten tons. 955 do. do. 

Over ten tons, 959 do do. 

For sale In bags. In small qauBtttles, at ThoBspeoa'a 

Brooklya, or la larger paRols by 

TroWIN B ARTLETT, 48 South street 



FARM FOR SAUE. 

Tor Sale, a Fam containing 159 ncres, a#)lBtaig the vttlaga of 
Comae. SoUthtown, Long Island; 99Mns under a good state of 
cultivation, the balance in Wood. Tbm boildlngs consist of a 
eood Dwelling and Bam, and all other • ecessary outhonses^- 
Conveyaiices to the City dally by the Long Ishwd Railrond. 
Theie are 8 orchards of yoong end thrifty Fruit Trees, iiMh as 
Apples, Pean, Peaches, Plums, and Chentos, aU hMoOaled or 
naWed, and of choice kinds. Also a sofldeney of smaller 
Fruits. The Hartior of North Port Is 5 miles distant ftom the 
Farm, where Packets sail almost daily. 

Price, $5 000. two-thirds can remain on Bond and Mortgnei.— 

DITRHAIII BVIiliS St SOUTH IMIWlf BVCKR« 

A few of the above aohnals will be exchanged with •BJotM desh 
loos of obtaining them, for well-bred milch cow*. Th«y 
raised on Uie Hudson river, and are choice animals. 

Apply, pwt-pald, to the Editor of this p^er. 
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ADVERTfSEMEltTS — TERMS— CONTBNTS. 



Made by the LflA Manofeotuilng Cow, mitT be had at the oflke 
•f the Company. No. 43 Liberty Street, New Yoric, or at their 
Faetory on the Ilaekoaaack River, In New Jereey, or by letter, 
pott paid, addressed to " PrtBtient of the IamU Mantifaetwring 
O9., New York/* or tnm the MTeral afents who advertlM It for 
sale, In the country. 

Tenm. Catih 0% DdHftrji^—For one BaiyeUfB; 8 do., 93-M; 
3 do., 95 ; 4 do., and ap to ft, at $1.67 each ; 7 do., $1 JO, is $10.50 ; 
and $t JO per Barrel for any greater quantity— ^liveied at any 
wharf or place in the City of New York, fkee of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thousand barrels of 
their new and Improved article, composed of night soil, com- 
pounded with various other substances, every one of which is a 
good manure by itself. 

The Poudrette made by this Companv, is diflbrent from that 
made by any other concern in Borope or America. It contains no 
raw-peat, turf, or meadow mud, or any other Inert substanee ; it 
is not like the old fashioned Poadrette, which will generally only 
last for a single crop, but its ellects will last for years. It has 
been tried extensively for the last 9 years on Long Inland, hi Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and elsewliere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that already a very large increased demand Ibr the next 
•eason has been manifested. 

If used according to Sreetianst it will be found aeeerHnf U 
nperiments which have been made, to possess the following pro- 
perties:— 

let. It is quicker in Its oMtatlon upon vegetable matter than 
any other PondreUe or other Manure. It has ripened com tot 
table use in 60 days, and will ripen other crops several weeks 
sooner. 

9d. It is more fertilising ; and its fiructifying Powers are greater 
•8 proved by the Increased yield ; its effects are lasting, and by 
Its powers of attnetlon, H absorbs fhxn the atmosphere, humtdi- 

a, ammonia, carbonic acid, and nitrogen, and retains their fer- 
islng properties, giving them out only as vetetatkm requires 
them tot nutrition, thereby, obviating the eifects of a long 
drought. 

3d. It will be found to be the richest, cheapest, and hest ma^ 
man now in use. It $av$s m Uibor, U» whole M$t in comparison 
with the labor attending barnyard manure. 

4th. Potatoes manured wltn Poudrette, are not subject to Rot, 
or other disease, as when manured with barnyard manure. 

fiat. 

FARHU FOR SAI.I:'. 

The Fann hi West Groton, known as 60 acres in the North 
Enst eomer of Lot No. (0 Loeke, eoosiating of a Farm House 
nearly new. Barn, and about Forty acres of improvement sur- 
roiimled by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, $1,900. One Thousand Dollars can remuin oA Mortgage 
for Ten ycarsi at legal interest, half yearly. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres In the South East cor- 
ner of Lot No. % Cicero, about a mile (torn the town of Urewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consist! nr of an improvement 
of 40 acres fenced, with log building.^, ana 00 acres of Wood- 
lands. 

Alio, 
The FHirm known as the State lOO acres In the South East corner 
of Lot Na 54 Hannikil, a short distance from the town of Ful- 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the South Bast 
eofner of Lot No. 5 Manllus, a few miles from Syncuiie, and in a 
good neighborhood. 

Also, 
Wood lotknown as the 9* 1<M) acrs. in the S. E. e. of Lot No. 7 Solon. 

" " Survey SO acres " " " *• 85 •• 
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AGENCY FOR THE A>1£R[CAN AGRI- 
ClJLTUItlST. 

Ifr. Akmzo Sherman, of Trumbull, Fali^ld County. Connectl- 
eut, la hereby appointed General Agent of the American Agricul- 
ttnisc, with aaihortty |o apnohit SubAfsuts In any pait of the 
United States ; and we hereby recommend him to the attention 
of our friends wherever he may go, and hope they will extend 
■sell aid and assistance to hhu, as will forward the object in 
ivhlcb be is engaged. 

8AXT0N k, MILES, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 



FASTOl.Fr BAAIPBBBRT. 

The rabsoriber has m«eb pleasuu in- itatii^ that he can en 
cute orders tor canes of the above hl^ly Suable and muc( 
esteemed Raspberry, unequalled for the extnwiidiaary sixe of iu 
Arulr, and richness of flavor. In England it is eonsldered superior 
to all other varieties, and at various hortlcnItumleKhlMtlons, hni 
carried ofTthe prixes. Dr. Llndley*s opinion of It to thus express 
ed :— " We And It merifes all that has been vtatod In fevor of lb 
excellence. The fVuir is very large,- obtusely conical, and of riel 
flavor. The plants bear abundantly, nnd in long succession.*' 

It is scarcely necessary to recommend it more fViIly, or wltb 
greater confidence to the notice of the public. It continues In high 
perfection Uiroughont the nutanmal months, and requires nootlm 
treatment than that ordinarily bestowed on the <4der varieties. 

Fine canes are ready for delivery, and can be sent with safety 
to any part of the United States, upon the following terms : 

ncknges containing 85 canes, • - i8 00 

Do do 13 do, - - • - - SOO 

Single cnnes, jjg 

' These plants are wammted the true Fiuto^ Raapherry; and u 
the stock is limited, eariy orders only can secure a few plants. 

Orders addressed to the undersigned will receive attention— 
and flrom unknown applicants, a rendttanee, or satlsfhctoryrefer- 
ence is requested. M. J. HOWARD. 

Hortieuitnral Oardemt, Fliahhig, L. /. 

AORlCUIiTITBAI^ dc BUSINESS AGENCY. 

IJ^ttowing tho convenience that such an Agency will be to hia 
distant friends, the subscriber oflfers his sennces for the lurchaaa 
of Match and Single HorsOs, Cattle, Sheep, Ax. 

Wagons, Carts, and Carriages. 

Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Rollers, Corn-Shellers, Com and 
Cob-Grinders, Threshing-Machlnes, Grain-Reapen Horse -Power, 
and all other agricultural Implements. 

Seeds and Merchandise or every kind. 

.Misanref.— Peruvian and Aflrlcan Chtano^ Ground Flastert 
Ground Bones, Oyster Shell and Stone Lime, Ibc 

Agricultural and other Books. 

From his long experience as a fknner and stock-breeder, and 
general acquaintance with business, the subscriber trusts that hi 
shall be able to give satlsfiiction. The commission chanad to 
his services In purchasing or selling, Will be moderate. Cash or 
produce must invariably be In hand before orders can be ew* 
Cttted. A- B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, New Yoifc. 

THE AMEBIC AFT A^BICVI^TlTHrST. 

Published Monthly, each number containing 33 pages, royal oe- 
lavo. 

TERMS— One Dollar per year in advance ; ringle numbers, Ten 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Each number of flhe Agriculturist eontahis hut One sheet, aiib 
Ject to newspaper postage only, which is ens cent in the State, or 
within 100 miles of its publication, and one •ndahalfcttUs If over 
100 miles, without the State. 

fiiCrJlemit through Poetmustere, ue the Urn «0pim. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be fhnushed a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 
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PENCBS^Wo, 2. 

UiviHo shown ih our last llie enormous eipense 
to the country of fences, and thi injustiOa and tyranny 
of the system, we will now undertake to instruct our 
readers now a gteat proportion of them may be dis- 
pensed with. 

]. Compel all, hy the most rigid'laws, to keep 
heir stock up in strong enelosurea ; or, if permitted to 
loam, let them be in the care of some one responsible 
tor all injuries they may do to therr neighbor!!. 

S. Adopt the soiling nystem whetever feasible. 
For a convincing argument in favor of this moile of 
feeding slock, we would refer to the example of Mr. 
Pell, as given in page 70 of this No. The labor and 
trouble of soiling Dak been greatly magnified, and 
•mt need only practise it jadiciously for a single 
teiMni, to be convinced of this. 

S. Lands which an too poor or too rocky for a 
profitable rotation of crops, should be turned into 
sheep pastures, and managed in the same way as 
the downs are in Spain, England, and other parts of 
IIm world. Sheep are ^ntFe animals, and easily re- 
•tisined and kept within bounds. A faithful boy, 
with a sinele dog of medium size, will easily take 
tare of a flock at SOO. Those who possess a few 
■eie«, and smdl flocks, can unite their sheep, pro- 
ptutionin^' the animals to the quantity of land tliey 
tespectirdy own, and then place Ihem under the care 
of a sinile shepherd. These Aocks may be distin- 
guished Ey each owner putting his distinctive mark 
upon Ihem, These should be brought home lo be 
soiled or hurdled in a (eedini; enclosure every even- 
ing, and then turned out again on the hills or plains 
oa the following morning, if there be any danger 
tt their wandering at night into contiguous fields of 
lltowinjt cropA, 

If aay one desires to see how easily all these 
Ungi may br managed, let him mak« a tour up the 



valle;^ of the Connecticut, and especially slop ukd 
examine the system practised in the town of Noith- 
amplon, Massachusetts. The meadows here an 
several miles wide, and subject to be overflowed every 
no fences can therefore be maintained upon 
To preserve the crops from destruction, all 
animals running at large are placed under the care of 
responsible iierson, who e;iveB bonds to the town to 
make good any injuries Iney may commit. Every 
owner of an animal then pays this person so mncO 
per week for taking care of Ihem. It is a pleasing 
sight lo see a lai^ herd of cows under Ihe euperin- 
lendence of one man, a couple of email boys, and 
two dogs, quietly browsing over open fields through 
the day, and as they return to the village, regularly 
' ir at the domicils of ttieir respective owners for the 
;nt, and again gather together [he next morning, to 
tew (heir leeding abroad. Thousands of acres on 
the south-east end of Long Island are pastured by 
cattle under the care of keepers, thus saving the ne- 
cessity of fences. Nantucket and other islands are 
uasluied in the same wav ; and it only requires a 
little obligingness, honesty, and honor, among the 
people at large (which all have, save a few land 
pircati), to adopt thia syitem throi^out the whole 

The system of non-/eR«n^ forced upcm the hrmera 
of the valley of the Connecticut, by the annual over- 
flow of the waters, ia al last beginnie^ to be adopted 
on the poor sandy uplands in lis vicinity. The fenc- 
ing of these lands hitherto had gener^ly cost more 
than they were worth ; the consequence was, that 
thousands of acrea had been given up to open com- 
mon, as nearly valueless, or to the slow, stunted 
growth of a very poor quality of wood. Bui now 
mat this great aod totally unnecessary eijpc&ae ia 
saved tue owners of the land, ihey an agaio litpif 
Qing to oUtiTate aod inprora it 
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We do not know a more lovely country than the 
«alley of the Connecticot One may tiayel along ita 
borders mile after mile, and ecaroely Me a fence. 
This looks like the country indeed, and not like a 
Mries of miserable, ugly fenced catUe pens, and crop- 
ped'pri$ons. The valley is picturesquely checkered 
with diversified crops of grass and gram, and is own- 
ed in patches from a single acre up to one bundled. 
The division lines are designated by comer-stones at 
each end of the several lots, which tenninate on cross- 
paths, or roads made permanent richts of way by pre- 
scription or immemorial usage. These boundaries are 
respected by all, and such a thing as a lawsuit or 
difficulty of any kind regarding them, has never been 
known in most of the towns, although the country 
has been settled for two centuries. 

Heaven made the prairies of the west an open 
country, and to be cultivated as such ; but man lias 
come in with his accursed fences, to cut up, mar, and 
despoil it of its highest natural beauty ; and in addi- 
tion to all this, subject himself to a never-ending, 
grinding, and totally unnecessary tax, that the first 
settlers, above all, are very unable to beer. How 
much better would it be for them to arrest this tyran- 
nical and odious system before it gets so strongly es- 
tablished that ages must pass away before it can be 
thrown off? Our only hope in the country is, for 
every person to oommenee a reform upon his own 
farm, oy adopting the soiling system, and abolishing 
fences wherever practicable. To do this they must 
cultivate the better portions of their lands by a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, and in the best possible man- 
ner, leaving the poorer parts for stock grazing. 
Wherever we go we see land brought under cultiva- 
tion, so rocky, rough, and poor, that the crops will 
not pay the expenses even of plowing and planting. 
Such lands ouffkX not to be broken up till they can he 
done so profitably ; till then let them be kept in pas- 
ture. It is preposterous to suppose that land which 
only yields 10 bushels of wheat or rye per acre, 15 
of oats, 20 of com, 100 of potatoes, or one ton of 
hay, will pay the expenses of cultivation. It oufht 
to be rich enough naturally, or be made so, to double 
these crops on the average, before it is brought into 
tillage. It is a mistaken idea also to suppose that 
grass will run out in any kind of land. If pastures 
are properly managed, they may be kept m good 
grass as long as the world lasts. 

To PREVENT MOULDING IN BoOKS, InX, PaSTX, AND 

Leather. —Collectors of books will not be sorry to 
learn that a few drops of oil of lavender will insure 
their libraries from this pest A single drop of the 
same will prevent a pint of ink from mpuldiness for 
an^ length of time. Paste may be kept from mould 
entirely by this addition ; and leather is also effectu- 
ally secured from injury by the same agiency. 

Lime. — One fanner saved his clover from destrac- 
tion by the slug or small snail, on land bearing a 
wheat crop, by a. slight dressing of powdered lime, 
scattered through a clover seed machine late in the 
evening, when the insects were busy at work. Lime 
would oe frequently useful if applied in this manner. 
Sown in moderate quantity on light land, it will bring 
in while clover; it is said also tltat it will destroy the 
fungus which causes the rot in potatoes. 



EXPERIMENTS ON MR. PELL'S FARM. 

In a short and imperfect accouut which appeared 
in our last volume of the farm of Mr. Pell, in Ulster 
County, our readers will recollect we intimated, that 
wo hoped at a future day to be able to ^ve some of 
his valuable experiments to the public We now 
commence, and shall continue them from month to 
month, trusting his example may be followed by othen 
of our friends, a^d that from them also we may be 
allowed to recoid an account of the same in our pagea. 

CULTURE OF WRKAT. 

Firtt Experiment — On the 1st of September, 1843» 
a field containing 20 acres was prepared for wheat. 
The seed used was the white flint, weighing 60 Iba. 
per bushel. It was prepared for sowing by soaking 
it in strong brine four hours, then drain^ through a 
sieve, and spread upon the barn floor, and a dry com- 
position, highly fertilizing, sifted upon it, at tne rate 
of one bushel of composition to ten of the seed wheat, 
which adhered to the seed as it dried. It was then 
sown at the rate of three bushels per acre, and 300 
bushels of oyster-shell lime spread over the field, and 
the whole harrowed in toeether. Two men followed 
the harrow, one sowing cuover seed, at the rate of a 
bushel per acre, and the other, on the same land, at 
the rate of half a bushel of timothy seed per acre. 
After that the ground was twice harrowed and rolled 
The wheat and grass grew luxuriantly during the fol- 
lowing season, and presented throughout a perfectly 
healthy and deep j;reen appearance. Adjoining this 
another field, containing 10 acres, was sown wiu the 
same kind of wheat, in a dry state. This land was 
not. limed. The wheat grew well the next season 
until it blossomed, after "which it appeared sickly. 
About this time the grain was formed, insects attacked 
it, and the crop was totally destroyed. The straw 
was covered with rust, and unfit for any purpose except 
manure. The wheat on the 20 acre lot was cut in 
the milk, commencing on Monday mormng; on the 
Saturday following it was ground into flour. The 
grain weighed 64| lbs. per bushel, and was awarded 
a premium by the American Institute, as the best of 
forty-three parcels exhibited. 

It was supposed by many farmers, that so laive a 
quantity of lime as 300 bushels per acre would have 
injured the land, it being a sandy loam. The grass 
sc«d grew finely, and has yielded since three tons of 
hay per acre. 

Second Experiment — In September, 1848, a field 
of 30 acres was sown with prepued wheat, and top- 
dressed with charcoal dust, at the rate of 52 bushels 
per acre. It grew rapidly, was not attacked by rust, 
mildew or blight, when nelds near it were almost de- 
stroyed. A small portion of the lot, which had re- 
ceived by accident a large supply of charcoal dust, 
produced at the rate of 78| bushels of wheat per 
acre. The grain was cut when the straw presented 
a yellow appearance four inches above the ground. 
At that stage of its growth, a milky substance could 
be expressed readily from the kernels, by gentle pres- 
sure of the forefinger and thumb. It was allowed lo 
remain three days on the field, when it was carried to 
the bam and threshed out immediately. It weighed 
64 lbs. per bushel, and sold for 12| cents above the 
market price by weight A few acres were left stand- 
ing, and cut three weeks after, when othen in (he 
neighborhood harvested iheir wheat This proved 
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imall, shrivelled, and weighed 56 lbs. per bushel. 
The straw had lost its most nutritious substances, 
was much lighter than that cut earlier, and was con- 
sequently less valuable. Mr. Fell thinks that after 
the stem turns veilow near the ground (there being 
no connection between the root and the tassel), the 
kernel wastes daily. By early cutting, nearly all 
the saccharine matter is preserved in the straw, and 
it is thus rendered almost as valuable for fodder as 
hay. If the straw could be returned immediately to 
the field and plowed under, it would doubtless prove 
a more valuable manure than if concocted into excre- 
ment by |iassing through the animal, for this reason : 
by the aoaiysis of Sprengel, it contains potash, soda, 
lune, magnesia, alumina with a trace of iron, silica, 
. sulphuric acid, and chlorine. In passing through the 
animal it assists to fonn the whole animal economv ; 
and as manure is devoid of a large portion of all tne 
substances mentioned, the grain contains precisely 
the same substances, in diflferent quantities. To prove 
this, Mr. Pell sowed some wheat on a pane of glass, 
and covered it with straw, not allowing any earth to 
come in contact with it This grew as well as if it 
had been sown in earth» but unfortunately was de- 
stroyed by accident before it came to maturity. In 
France the same experiment was tried, and fully suc- 
ceeded. 

Third Experirbent,^-On the 9th of October, 1844, 
the tops from a potato field were gathered into a heap 
and burnt, and the ashes returned with a view of sow- 
ing wheat. The seed was then prepared thus : soak- 
ed four hours in brine that would buoy up an egg ; 
then scalded with boiling, hot salt water mixed with 
pearl-ash passed through a^sieve ; distributed thinly 
over the barn floor, and a dry composition sifted on 
it, composed of the following substances. Oyster- 
shell lime; charcoal dust; olMginous charcoal dust; 
ashes; Jersey blue sand; brown sugar; salt; Peru- 
vian guano ; silicate of potash ; nitrate of soda ; and 
sulphate of ammonia. After sprinkling this compo- 
sition on the wheat, the sun was permitted to shine 
upon it half an hour, when the particles became as it 
were crystallized upon the grain. In this state it 
was sown at the rate of 2k bushels per acre, directly 
on the potato ground, from which the tops only had 
been removed, and plowed in to the depth of hve 
inches ; harrowed once ; a bushel of timothy seed then 
sown to the acre, and harrowed twice. At the expi- 
ration of 15 days the wheat was so far above ground, 
as to be pronounced by a neighbor in advance of his 
which bad been sown on the Ist of September* in the 
usual manner, without any preparation. Contiguous 
to this, prepared wheat was sown on carrot and tur- 
nip ground, the tops not having been removed, and 
plowed in together with like success. Another field 
adjoining, 3 bushels of wheat were sown per acre, in 
a dry state, on potato ground first plowed and har- 
rowed, and after sowing, twice harrowed. The first 
parcel, although plowed in to the depth of 5 inches, 
was 2 1 inches high before the last appeared above 
ground. 

The following composition of Mr. Pell's own 
compounding was then spread by hand broad cast 
over the whole field, at an expense of %3 per acre : 
stable manure; dry charcoal dust; hickory wood 
soot; bone dust; oleaginous charcoal dust; oyster- 
shell lime ; decayed leaves ; leached ashes; unleached 
ashes ; guano ; sal soda ; nitrate of potash ; fine salt; 



pottdrette; horn shaving; refuse sugar ; ammoniacal 
liquor ; blood ; sulphuric acid ; maenesia ; plaster of 
Paris; plaster from walls ground; decayed grass; 
decayed straw; decayed weeds; fish; refuse oil; 
sea weed ; oxide of iron ; and oxide of manganese. 
The object being to furnish food for the growing crop, 
every substance re<juired for its sustenuice was sougnt 
for in this composition. By Sprengers analysis, all 
oeieal grain, peas, beans, carrots, potatoes, turnips, 
clovers, and grasses, contain chlorine, potash, phos- 
phoric acid, soda, sulphuric acid, lime; silica, magne- 
sia, oxide of manganese, alumina, and oxide of iron, 
with the exception of wheat, which has no oxide of 
manganese, and but^a small portion of iron. 

Fourth ExperwienU— On the 29th of October, 1844, 
eight bushels of wheat were sown to the acre on sod 
ground, and then plowed in beam deep and harrowed 
four times. The result of this will be given next fall. 

If the two last above experiments should result 
favorably, the farmer will be enabled to use his com, 
potato, and other root ground — which is alvrays left 
m the best poasible tilth by these crops — for wheat or 
rye, instead of allowing it to remam idle, as is the 
present custom, until the ensuing spring. 

SOIUNO. 

Treatment of MUeh Cows, — During the summer, 
Mr. Pell's cows are kept in the bam yard and soiled. 
They are fed three times per day, at stated hours, and 
in addition to their ordinary food, receive at 12 o'clock 
each day eight quarts of wheat bran, wet with water 
The genenu feedinj^ is dry hay, green grass, ^reen 
corn stalks, occasionally a few potatoes, and sail 
whenever the cows feel a disposition for it. Watei 
they have free access to at all times of the day and 
night, and shouki never be without it An experi- 
ment was tried of giving the cows water only three 
times each day, immediately after eating their food, 
and they seemed satisfied. They were then constant- 
ly supplied, and drank freely nine times in one day, 
taking apparently as much al each draft as when 
allowed water only three times ; so that, in reality, 
when permitted to drink only three times a day, they 
must have suffered much from thiret in the interims. 

When the weather is very hot or rainy, the cows 
have sheds made partially under ground, into which 
they can retire and rumiimte undisturbed. With this 
treatment they constantly take on fat, and secrete 
twice the quantity of milk that they would if allowed 
to run at lai^ge. During the past summer the cows 
gave an avera^ of 16 quarts of milk daily, and in 
the fall were ht for the outcher. In winter they are 
kept in stalls in a warm bam, littered freely, as occa- 
sion requires, and daily curried and rubbed. When 
the weather is fine, they are tumed into the bam -yard 
for exereise in the midale of the day. Twice a day 
they are fed cut oat and wheat straw, with a small 
quantity of bran sprinkled over it, for the sake of 
which they eat their allowance entirel3r up, and once 
a day cut nay ; they are salted four times a week, 
and have roots, such as beets, carrots, potatoes, cr 
turnips once a week. By cutting the straw and hay, 
cattle are enabled to eat their meal in 25 minutes ; 
whereas, if uncut, they are engaged in masticatinc 
their food half the night, the labor and fatigue of 
which deprives them of the necessary time required 
for their rest 

JdvarUages <f Vw» Sotting 8U)ck.'-^^^ Pall carttd 
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from his barn-yard 1^30 Ipauls of manure on the IjOlh 
of May, which was made in the preceding six months. 
On the 10th of, November^ -from the same yard, he 
carted 236 .loads more, averaging 30 bushels per load, 
made wUliin the six months fpllowin^j^ the liOth of 
May. Tive cows only were Icept, which thus made 
466 loadn of gjood manure in one year. DuTing;^ the 
summer, leay^ straw, &c., were constantly thmwn 
into the yard, and occ^ionally covered, with ehaiNSPAl 
dui^t, £iacl) coW voided in six months 6,000 Ibsi.of. 
urine, which was absorbed by the refuse, and. its. 
strength retained by tl^e charcoal dust, eypsum^ ko. ; 
the manure, therefore, was intrinsically worth the 
New York city price, viz., $J tk^ wagon load, or 
$466. 

lii addition to making this ^re«4 quantity of manure* 
the other advantages of spiling are: 1, No cross 
fences are reqairea on the fvm. 3. The cows give 
twice as much milk as, when nnninir at lane. 

3. They are fit for the shambfes in the fall, being rat 

4. They afe always ready to be milked. & They 
are never worried by being driven to and from the 
pasture. 6. They eat all the refuse grass, which 
would otherwise be Ipst. 7. Eight acres will keep 
them longer and better than 40 would depastured. 
8. The fields are alwayn in order, not being poached 
by their feet in wet weather, 9. The pereon is Hot 
jnuch longer in cutting tlieir food and giving it to 
them, than he would be in driving them to and from 
their pasture. 10. Manure enough is saved td pay 
the interest on a laige farm. Numerous other gitod 
reasons might be given if thjB above are not oonsioered 
sufficient. 

The above experiment of Mr. Pell, showing the 
superiority of the soiling system, is strongly coriobo- 
rated by othera inade in Europe, though probably un- 
known to Mr. P. when he commenced his. VVe 
quote from a speech recently made before a meeting 
of the Lame Farming Society, in Ireland, by Mr. Do- 
naghy. Superintendent of the Anicultural Depart- 
ment of the Larne National School 

«<Mr. Smith, of Deanston, a gentleman, whose 
scientific and practical knowledge, as an agriculturist, 
has placed him in the first rank of the improvere of 
the soil, is no mean authority in support of the soiling 
system. In the summer of 1842 , he made an experi- 
ment on a dairy of twenty cows, pasturing the one- 
half and house-feeding tlie other. He selected them 
as equally as possible, in point of carcase, condition, 
and milkinr quality. The result of his experiment 
wsis, that the cows house-fed gave their muk more 
uniformly, and more plentifully, and continiMd 
throughout in excellent health, and improved in con- 
dition from ZOs. to 40& per head over those at pasture. 
The cows house- fed were kept on three-qoartera of a 
statute acre each, whilst those that were pastured re- 
quired one and a quarter acre of pasture, and a quar- 
ter acre of cut grass and vetches, makiiMf one acre 
and a-half.for each; so that, upoq the whole, about 
the one-half of the extent of ground necessary for the 
Jceep of cows at pasture, was sufficient for those kept 
in the house. I could adduce abundance of other 
fHviof, from equally respectable gentlemen, in support 
of the superiority of this system to that in Keneral 
ptactice ; but I shall content myself with merely say- 
oiff, that if, according to Mr. Blacker, a gentieman 
wno deserves the liest thanks of the acricultumi eom- 
nonity, three cows could be kept on Uie same aKtuit 



of ground as is at present required to keep one— and 
I have not the sligbtest doubt but that, by pnyper 
management, they could — the benefit Uius resulting 1o 
the farming iaterest would be niunenae. But the in- 
crease of milk and buNer eonaequent on its adoption, 
wo^kt not he the only resultiiw advantage — ^tbe in- 
crease of. the manure heap would he equally advan- 
tageous. No fanner, Icare not how good nis prai6- 
tice in other respects may be, can farm ffrt^ltMyr 
without a picntitesB of. naninre. Noiw, it has been 
calculated, on an average, that eows are not kept in' 
the house, at present, mom than eitbt boors each 
day, thioughout the year. Ursueh be the caae, and' 
I have no reason to questiqa the correctness of tht 
caJcolatKHi, would not a; cow, which is baase-fed 
aulnm^ atid winter, produce three times as niuck 
iavaUalnIe manure as one pastured ? If, then, aocoid- 
Pfig to Mr. Smith's opinion, two cows eouM be kept 
in the ]jace of one, six times as much manure coum 
jbe^ma^e— if Mr. filackeif's views be oorrect, nine times 
B^ much manure could. he realiaed* I contend, there-' 
fore, that the general adoption of this system would 
do away with a great deal of the poverty; privations, 
and misery, with which the small farmere are at pre- 
sent beset. And, how ? By mcreastng the means of 
subsistence. If we look at Belgium, with a popula- 
tion of 321 to the square mile (and an inferior soil fo 
oure), and compare the condition of its inhabitants 
with that, of the inhabitants t^ our own country, in 
wbiich the population does not exceed 263 to the 
square mile, the contrast, on our part, is melancholy. 
Qut the Belgians pursue a regular rotation of crop- 
pins, house-feed their cattle, keep urine tanks, &c. ; 
and, by superior management, are in the enjoyment 
of a degree of comfort and happiness to whicn ttui 
lower classes of .Irishmen are utter strangers." 

SWINS RUNMINO AT LARGS. — We knOW of UO 

practice more to be reprehended among farmere, than 
to let their hogs run at large and congregate about 
their doore when they are fed. Here they stir up a 
deep moitar bed of mud with d>eir beastly feet and ' 
snouts, and add to it the droppings of their odious 
filth, and the decaying heaps of com cobs from which 
they have shelled their food, making the approach to 
many fiarm-houses dirty and disgusting in the extreme. 
A pi^ of a fine breed, clean, and in good condition, 
is, like other stock, a pleasant sight enough when 
kept in his proper place ; but brought out in b<^d re- 
lief near the house, he is extremely disgustmg ana 
filthy. By letting bogs run at large they are for ever 
in mischitt, and put the firmere to much extra ex- 
pense in fencinr; they glean little abroad, and sadly 
wasis fheir flsMi in roaming; and What is quite as 
impoitant to many, they also Waste their manure. 
Keep them up in pens or close fenced fields, suffi* 
dently distant from the house to prevent their odor 
reaching it, let the wind blow as it list. It is best to 
let swine run in orchards ; here they are kept out of 
hpirm*s way, and thrive well on the friiit. 

To IMPROVE PRAR TkKKS AKD THEfR pRVrT. — 

When phmted in a clay soil, mix aand and lime to- 
gether at the rate of one of the former to two of the 
latter, and apply a bushel or so round each tree 
Sea sand found mixed with shell fish is admiiablalor 
this purooae, and we presume taat shell nail wviU 
be equafly good. 
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■ ■ii-in»t w-j mm "^ffi-^iw-^^r^— I t pi jp ■ ■ ■■■—■■ 

To KCi^ UP. A IfO^T AXMO^PHAEJB FOS. CuTTIMQS.-r* 

In Tisitin^ conservatocle^ ve hajre frequently heard 
coRMilaints from tho^e who ha4 the can. of them* of 
the mMcf^y of keepipg «p.a.9MM0t! atiHiM^ere ^mng 
(he propagatioR of cattiigfc For their beaefit, we 
heie pieeeat a p]ai^ fpF Sie samSf whioh we have 
takea Irom,the Gardeneca* Chcook^le. We caa reoom- 
mend it as a |ood one, from havinc seen it in sucoess- 
fal' operation m oonservalories in (nia i|icini^« 

SxpUmatiofu — a. The cover 
of a buid-giassi 

fr» The tramepwork of ditto. 

e« A tiay or riddle, bavins 
a bottom made of cppper^wic^ 
orpeiibraled zinc, to receiTe 
soil wherein to plant catdnci. 

d. An earthen pan, filM 
with water, 

e» Cttttinga. 

Place the pan apqa the. giOQi^>. and the tnj upon 
the pah, and over tliese put a hand-glass. 

& T. nmuTR AGRiCULTURAL SOCIBTT. 
Ajiruak MasTiMO, 184& 

The Annual Meeting, for (he choice of offiijers, A?c, 
was.beld in the main hall of the Old State House, on 
Thursday^ the 15th of January, Jorn P. Bebkmak, 
Pvesident of the Society, in the chair. 

RmoarU cf the (Mun^ ^c. — The Tteasnrer, Tho> 
MAS MiLumtTSB, of Albany, read a statement of re- 
cdpl»aad expenditnies dunng the year, for which he 
sabmitted the TORchera. It appeared, by this state- 
ment, that the receipts and aisbttrsements for the 
year 1^44 were aS follows : 

iMSMSt OR fSSOO investedia slock - $2t0 SO 

Donation imn Mm GreiR JO S0 

"^ G^kVail . - 29 00 

"* "* Robert DonaUaaR 13 00 

^ «< J. P. Bsekman - fiO 00 

'' «* J. McD. MelR^ns; • 90 00, 

" *" Joel Rathbane - - 35 00 

"^ *" Wm. H. Seward - 50 09 

fiaceipu at Show .... 3,723 80 

Appropriation from the State • - 7P0 00 

$4,865 80 

PremiasBs 01,600 50 

9alanee4asihi«MtTi«aoimr • 114 29 
RocMdiag Seeivtary, ibr claikship in 

chaifeof ihe.SUte AcncaltaBsl Hall 550 00. 

Escpen^s at Show .... 30O 00 
Subscnption to Cohnan^s Eotopean 

A|;ri€atture ..... lOO 00 

Desini for Diploma - * > . 50 00 

Bia<fiaf 328 00 

Mntingaa4 adveitirfnf, • 409 34 

Utt^MM 481 84 



03,033 01 



The Corresponding tSecretary, Benjauin P. John- 
sow, of Rome, made an interesting report concerning 
his labors for the year — mentioning the extent and 
satisfactory character of his correspondence, &c. He 
sabmitted snndir valuable papers and essa^ received 
from corresponaents in difimnt states, for insertion in 
the annim] volnme of Transactions ; and congratulated 
the Society on its cheering prospects of extending use- 



The Aecordiog Secretary, Hkkrt 0*8460X7, re 
ported briefly on the operatMns of the Soc>.tv, as fai 
as duty devolved upon him in charae of the nisinest 
at the l$tate Society's Hall— remarking that h(^. war 
preparinc & full statement from the records of th^ 
year, to be sabmitted to the public authorities as re- 
quired, by law. 

L Wheal,, — ^First piemiiun awarded to IMjatthew 
Watson, of Canandaigua — he having raised two hun- 
dred and fifteen bushels of wheat on four acres and 
twelve poles of ground— or nearly fifty-t;wojuid a.half 
bushels per acre. 

II. Corn. — The first premium on. corn was not 
awarded. The Committee award the second premium 
on corn to J. F. Osbom, of Poit Byron, /Cayuga, 
oonnty — his crop being two hundred i^id thirteen 
husheis and thtoe-eightb(B of a. bushel, on two acres 
of land. 

Several applications in referencS to wheat and com 
crops were rejected, owing to defects in the state- 
ments of applicants — the measurement of the ground 
and- other particulars not beings properly certified. 
Tho Committee on Wheat and Com crops reported 
by Joel B. Nott, of Guilderlahd, their chairman. 

NqU on the Com Culture, — In connection with th^ 
report on com crops, Mr» Enos, of Madison county, 
mentioned some interesting facts connected with his 
cultivation of corn, in reply to inquiries from many 
gentlemen in the meetins* The crop of Mr. Enos 
was. unfortunately precluded from competition* by the 
fact that the papers on the subject failed to reach AlUi- 
ny in season for the present meeting. The reported 
product was extraordinary — one hundred and forty- 
seven bushels to the acre. On motion of Mr. E. 
Comstock, of, Oneida, Mr. Enos was requested to 
famish the Society with a detailed report of his pro- 
cess in. raising this large crop. The statement of^ex- 
periments on the culture of com, made for a series 
of yeare by Mr. Geoi^ Geddes, of Onondaga, it may 
here be added, are of interest akin to that excited by 
the experimental wheat farm of Gen. Harmon, of 
Monroe county ; and will be found among the con- 
tents of the forthcoming volume of Transactions. 

III. 1. Barley, — First premium to Stephen B. Dud- 
ley, of East Bloomfield, Ontario county— his crop 
being sixty-nine bushels and ninety-hundredths per 
•acre, on a lot of two acres. The second premium 
was awarded to William Wrjffht, of Vernon, Oneida 
county — his crop being fifty bushels and forty-seven 
pounds per acre, on a lot of two acres. The third 
premium was given to Nathaniel Wright, of the 
same place — his. crop being forty-seven bushels and 
twenty -five pounds per acre, on two acres of nound. 
Bani Bradley, of East Bloomfield, stated that be had 
raised fifty-nve bushels and three pounds on an acre ; 
but the rule of the Society rec[uinng tiro acres, this 
crop was excluded — there being only one acre and 
two rods in his lot Seyeral other crops were excluded 
from campeMtion, owing to delectiv« retnms. 

2. Oats, — ^The firstpreminm to Setii Lawton, of 
Washington, Dulchesa coonly — his crop being one 
hundred and twenty and one-4|aarter basfaels per 
acre. The seeoiid premiom to F. J. Osbom, of Port 
Byron, Cayoga county — ^his crop being one hundred 
and four bvsnels per acre, on a tot of two acres and 
nine rods. Several statemeiits were necessarily re- 
jected, through the imperfection of retums. There 
were no oompetitore for the premiums on rye and 
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peas, or on com sown broadcast. ' The committee re- 
ported by Ebenezer Mack, of Tompkins county, their 
chairman. 

IV. Clover Seed^-^A volume of the Transactions 
was awarded to Henry Brown, of Enfield. Tlie re- 
sult on three acres and ten rods of ground was, ten 
bushels of seed, weighing sixty pounds per bushel — 
one bushel and eleven pounds at the rate of fifty-two 
pounds to the bushel ; and half a bushel of tailings, 
weighing thirty-eieht pounds per bushel. 

v. 1. — Ruta Saga. — First premium to John 6. 
Smedbeig, of Prattsville, Greene county — he having 
raised eleven hundred and sixty bushels on one acre, 
and twenty-one hundred and seventy-three bushels on 
two acres and five rods. The second premium was 
awarded to Henry S. Randall, of Cortland — his crop 
being eight hundred and twenty bushels per acre. 
The third premium, )or seven hundred and twenty- 
four bushels per acre, was awarded to C. B. Meek, 
•f Ontario county. 

2. Carrots. — ^First premium to William Risley, of 
Chautauque — his crop being ten hundred and fifty- 
nine bushels per acre. One applicant only. 

3. Mangd Wurtzel, — ^First premium to C. B. 
Meek — his crop being eleven hundred and one bush- 
els per acre. One applicant only. 

4. Suear Beets — To J. F. Osbom, of Cayuga 
county, tne third premium — bis crop being six hun- 
dred and fifty-seven budiels per acre. One applicant 
only* 

5. 6 Potatoes and Cabbages. — No applicants for 
the premiums on either crop. 

Vl. Butter. — Only two applications were made for 
premiums on butter. The committee awarded the 
first premium to Geoi^ge Vail, of Troy — being a silver 
medal. Mr, Vail'scows are Durhams. Six of them, 
kept on grass feed, produced in thirty days, two hun- 
dred and sixty-two pounds nine ounces of butter — 
averaging for each cow forty-three pounds twelve 
ounces. The milk of one of these cows was kept by 
itself for thirty days, and yielded in that time fifty- 
two pounds nine ounces of butter. 

Vu. Slieep, — ^The committee, consistingof Major 
Kirby, J. McDonald M'Intyre, and C. N. Bement» to 
whom was referred the statement of Mr. Henry S. 
Randal], of Cortland (the only claimant for a premium 
'* for the best* managed fiock of sheep"), awaided 
him a gold medal worth $12. 

Various Committees on A^cultural Books, Essays, 
&c., now reported, which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Election qf Officers — 1845.^ — The committee of 
three from each Senate district, appointed to nominate 
officers for the current year, and also to desisnate a 
location for the next Annusil Fair and Cattle Show — 
through their chairman, Judge Savage, reported the 
following names for officers; and the nomination was 
unanimously confirmed by an election according to 
law, viz.: — 



BENJ. P 
1st district- 
ad district-: 
3d district^ 
4th district— 
Sth district-; 
0th diatriot<R 
7thdi8trict- 
8th districts 
DArcicd Le 



JOHNSON, of Oneida, President 
James Lanox, of N. Y., Vice President 
Thos. L. DAViK8,of Butchcss, V. P. 
E P. Pbenticx, of Albany, V. P. 
-H. W. DootiTTi.B, of Herkimer, V. P. 
rBanJAMiM Ends, of Madison, V. P. 
»0. C. OiM>cKaB, of Bfoome, V. P. 
-H. S. Rardali., of Cortland, V. P. 
-Q. W. PATTBB.soK,of Chautauque,V.P. 
R, of Erie, Cor. Secretary. 



L. Tucker, of Albany, Kec. Secretary. 
Thomas Hillhouse, of Albany, Treasurer. 
Thomas 9. Faxon, of Oneida,] 
E. KiBBY, of Jefferson, a^,i:*:«>««i 

Albx. Walsh, of Rensselaer, tt^}^^ 
GXOB0B Vaii^ of Benseoker, »e™^>«»- 
J. M 'D« MoIntybb, of Albany, ) 

State Fair and Cattle Show of 1845.— The same 
committee d-schaiged their remaining duty by report- 
ing in favor of Utica, as a proper location for the 
next State Fair and Cattle Show — a committee of the 
citizens of Utica, viz. : T. S. Faxon, John Butterfield, 
Alfred Churchill, Benjamin N. tluntineton, H. Green- 
man, and David Gray, Jr., having pledged themselves 
to prepare the grounds with all sucn erections as shall 
be required by the Executive Committee of die State 
Society, so as to be in all respects ready for the Soci- 
ety to occupy at their next Annual Show, and also to 
furnish such police officers and clerks as may be re- 

2uisite for transacting the business of the i*air and 
!attle-Show, without expense to the State Agricalta- 
ral Society. 

The Society then adjonmed till seven o'clock in the 
evenin|(; ; at which time the members and other frienda 
of affricniture met in the Aseembly Chamber, the use 
of wDich was granted for the oocasion. 

The JnmuU Jddres^^Vfus then delivered by the 
Hon. John P. Beekman ; who, in the course of his 
remarks, reviewed the progress of Agrieulture in it» 
main features, from an eany period £>wn to the pre- ' 
sent time. Practical obeervationa on the cbaiacter of 
modem agricultural implements, aa well as theoretical 
views on modem science in its connection with ordi- 
nary farming operations, were blended in the pmgreaa 
of his discourse, and he referred with feelings oi 
strong satisfaction to the onward course of improve- 
ment manifested in the operations of the Agricultimd 
community all over the State. He referred to the 
beneficent influence of the legislative bounty, small aa 
that bounty is, in stimulating attention to fanning 
affiiin; and commended the enicient as well as eco- 
nomical spirit with which the legislative appropria* 
tion had been turned to the advancement of agricultu- 
ral improvement He also alluded to the efleets of 
this improvement upon private happiness and public 
prosperity ; and expatiated on the comforts brought 
within reach of our whole industrious population — 
the humblest among whom, if decreet and enterpris- 
ing, may enjoy comforts which not long age eoitfd ^ 
s^LToely be compassed by pereoiw of leoderate fortune. 

On concluding his remarks, the speeker {Mi. Beek- 
man) introducea his newly elected successor, 

Mr. Benjamin P. Johnson, who then made a few 
remarks, expressive of his views of the honor con- 
ferred upon him by his election as President of the 
State Agricultural Society — and assured the aodieace 
that his efforts would be increased by a flense of the 
additional responsibilities devolved upon him by die 
new official position in which he had been placed, 
through the partiality of his agricnitumi friends. He 
uiged all around him to remember the motto on the 
escutcheon of our noble State—*' Excklsior ** — and 
inquired what motto was more consonant with the 
aspirations of those who seek advancement — ^hisher. 
still higher — in the scale of agricultund and intellect- 
ual progress? 

It was then, on motion of Judge Jones, of Oneida« 

Resolved, That tbe thanks of the State A^cultuml 
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Sode^ be tendered to our late President, Dr. Beek- 
nan, for his valuable services in promoting the bar- 
■ony and interests of the Society during the past 
year — particularly for his able ana eloquent address 
this evening ; and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to request a copy of said address for publication. 

The committee named under this resolution con- 
sisted of Messrs. Jones of Oneida, Sherwood ol Cayu- 
ga, and Kirby of Jefferson. 

On motion of Gen. John J. Viele, it was. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed lo prepare 
a memorial to the Legislature, at its present session, 
for a renewal of the Act of 1S41 for Promoting Agri> 
culture. 

The committee under this resolution consisted of 
Messrs. Viele, Prentice, Rathbone, Walsh and Tucker. 

And then, after notice being given that the newly 
elected officers of the Society would meet to oiganize 
on the following day, at the Agricultural Hall, in the 
Old State House, the meeting a£ourned. 

Henrt O^Reillt, Rec Se^y, 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The first general meeting of this new Association 
Was held on Monday evening, the 10th of January, 
at the rooms of the Historical Society, in this cit}', 
aad the following offioera were elected for the ensu- 
ing year : — 

Pnmdenij^-Mou, LfTTSsa Bbadish.. 

Vice JVtnrfento.'^Hon. TaBODOKs Fbsuii«h«tt- 
SEN ; Jam as Lbnox, Esq*) Jambs Boobmam, £sq.{ 
Dr. A. H. Stevens; Thomas A. Emmet, Esq.; 
HuoH Maxwell, Esq.; Stephen Whitney, Esq. 3 
Shephard Knapp, Esq.: Vice Chancellor McCoun; 
Ctrus Mason, D. Dj W. A Sbblet, Esq.; J. S. 
Livingston, Em. 

OoHtvdimg Qf^feirs^— Major Lb Contb, U. S. A., 
Ratomology and Zoology; Professor Rbnwicb, Me- 
chanical Philosophy; W. C Rbi>fibld, Esq^ Oe<rfo- 
sy ; Professor Tobrbt, Botany; Professor Dbapsa, 
Physiology; Jomn Johnson, Esq., Rural Architec- 
ture 4 Professor Loom IS, Meteorology; Dr. D. P. 
Gardner, Chemistry, D. J. Browne, Esq., Axboii- 
eutture. 

Dr. C. C. Grice, Vetennsry Surgery. 

Recording Aoietory.— Dr. H. A Field. 

th r ru p ondmr Secretary, — D*Jay Browne. 

2Veemii«r.— A. P. Halsbt, Euq, 

JVMuAtiig Cbifwidtce^— A B. Allbn, Esq. 

Ememtim CbiiMMlltt.— The President and the two 
senior Vice Presidents; R. L. Pbll, Esq.; Dr. J. W. 
Draper: Archibald Ritssbi., Esq.; Edward 
Clark, Esq. ; Dr. J. P. Gardnbb. 

Tliongh suftiiqgr from m recent dislocation of his 
right •oottlder, socti was his interest in the good 
eanse^ that the President appeared at the how appoint- 
ed for the meeting of the Association, and after call- 
ing it to order, made an eloquent address. 

An admirable and elaborate paper, replete with 
scientific detail, was read by W. A. Seeley, Esqmie, 
propiietor of the IVheai- SkeafFarm^ on Staten Island, 
on Oiganic and Agricultural Chemi^ry, which elicited 
warm marks of approval, and has since been isnied 
from the press. 

The meeting was also addressed by Hugh Max- 
well, Esq , Dr. A. H. Stevens, Professor Mason, Dr. 
Underhill, and others, in honor and praise of agricul- 
mal pursuits, and their tendency to prom'>te the 
eealth and general happiness of our people. 



The assemblage then adjourned to Monday even* 
iag, the third of March. 

We may well congratulate the country on the for- 
mation of this Association, for it numbers already 
among its members several hundred of our most emi- 
nent and respectable citizens. The object of it is, to 
collect and diffuHe correct information on Agriculture 
and its kindred sciences^ It is proposed to accomplish 
this by the following means : 

1. By founding a Museum of seeds, fruits, speci- 
mens of choice varieties of plants, models of imple* 
ments and buildings; portraits of improved animals j 
together with a collection of geological specimens^ 
and all other objects appertaining to agriculture. 

2. The establishment of a Latoratory for the exam- 
ination of manureis composts, marls — and the inves* 
tigation of the mineral food of plants, fruits and seeds. 

3. The establishment of an Agricultural Libmry. 

4. The instituting practical and scientific experi- 
ments in these arts ; and essays, papers, and lectures 
for publication in a series of transactions. 

d. The dlscassion at stated meetings of topics in 
these arts. 

6. The establishment of aa interchange of sotl^, 
plants, fruits, seeds and scions, implements, engrav 
lags, &c., with other societies and individuala. 

The Mexican Phsasant. — We are informed by a 
correspondent, that this splendid bird is of a peculiar 
species. It is nearly .as \ax^ as a turkey, with shin- 
ing black plumage, and a singular yellowish band at 
the insertion of the beak. We wish some of our 
wealthy merchants who send -ships to that eountry, 
would import a few more pairs and acclimate them 
here. We have no doubt this may easily be done. 
They would prove a good addition and great oma> 
ment to the poaltry-yant We understand a pair of 
these birds were brought home m the Eugenia, the 
same vessel in which our bite minister to Cnina, Mr. 
Cushing, came passenger from Vera Cruz. 

Largk Crops. — ^An unknown friend has had the 
kindness to send us the proceedings of the Tompkins 
County Agricultuml Society, at its meetinc in Janua- 
ry. Much of the land in that section of Uie State is 
very fertile, and the people are remarkable for their 
intelligence, fine stock (especially of sheep), and the 
laige crops they get from their land. Mr. John Se- 
lover, 2d« of Ithaca, raised from 2 acres, less 10 rods, 
115 bushels (59^ per acre) of wheat, weighing 60 
lb& per bushel; from 2 7*8 acres, 1484 bushels of 
barley ; and from 2| acres, 37 1 bushels of flaxseed. 
Mr. Brewer raised on 3 acres and 10 rods, about 15 
bushels of clover seed. 

Salt. — A quantity of soil taken 011^ of a ditch, aan 
full of docks, was entirely cleansed of them by the 
application of salt 40 cwt was jsdded to the soil, 
and mixed for six months previous to being iqpplied 
to three acres; this was spread in January on a use- 
less kind of grass, that cattle would not eat ; a good 
herbage immediately took its place, and it became tbe 
most valuable part of the field. Salt sown on turnip 
land, and also previous to sowing wheat, is of peat 
value. A few handfuls of salt strewn over horse 
manure, immediately after being taken from the sta- 
ble, combines with the ammonia and retains it This is 
washed away by rains, unless protected from drainage 
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Arrival ai Havre. — ^I am tmT^fting 86 rapidly thai 
1 am on>y enabled to put togethefl^, in ill 86mewhat 
dbjomted manner, a few observations on agriculture 
here, which I have thus for made. "W&fi^z fibmc- 
w6at rough passage of 24 dajs, and landi^ at Havre 
on the 51k December. We were agreeably (fisap- 
pointed in the French Costom-House o!Cit<tTi \ tbey 
maiely glanced over our baggage, and dismis^ us 
with all' civility and politeness. During the t^daVs 
that wt apuit in Havre, i found much that wa^ xkk^ 
and interesting ; but at this dreary season, nothing of 
much agricultural interest 

Gar&i9 in Havr$. — About half a mile from the 
Seine, Havre rises abruptly to the height of nearly 
200 feet, and is then beautifully terraced with gar- 
dens and lawns, in the Enelish style. Although in 
the depth of winter, and all deciduous trees conse- 
qoenil^ stripped of their foliage, these gardens were 
exceedingly beautiful. Commencing below, we were 
conducted by the gardener attached to one of these 
residences up the ascent, winding along the graceful 
curves of dnves and walks, which were bordered by 
the cl6se1y shaved and brieht men turf, and clumps 
of rhododendroh, Portugal laurel, and the laurustinus, 
with its flowers just bursting into bloom ; their rich 
glossy leaves presenting a very lively appearance at 
this dreain^ season. There were some nth thick 
iifiiflses Of pbotinia, and a fine hedge of alatemus. 
fn one place, a thorn hedge near a wall tras so trim- 
med, that its top projected over upon the summit of 
the wall, and formed its continuation. Hie steep 
sides of the terraces were supported by walls, on 
fvhich were trained peare, peaches, plums, and grapes, 
and occasionally they were covered with the daric 
rich foliage of the English ivy 

It struck me forcibly that this would be a beautiful 
covering for our rou^ stone walls in America. The 
ivy spreads veiy rapidly, and planted at distances of 
three or four feet, would very soon cover the whole 
of the wall and, instead of attenuated, irregular 
pomts and crevices, would then present a mass of 
foliage fonniag a living fence, beautiful at all sea- 
sons of the year, (a) BW to return to the garden. 
In one placa socorasive tteitaced shelves, about two 
feet above each other, Were cut out of the earth, and 
raised as a soit of stage for potted plants, when in 
flower. 

We also visited the estate of M. Boisquant, the 
nayor of a town in the vicinity of Havre. Although 
vtripped in a great measure of \tn foliage, this, top, 
was evidently a place of no common beauty. The 
lawn undulated on all sides from the house, and a 
:ircuttous drive of more than a mile was boiBered 
jvith the lively evergreen shrubs, which formed so 
.aige ah attiaetidn in the other gardens. The turf 
Araa beautifully close and green, and we saw occa* 
Aonally fine lajge specimens of the European hem- 
bck, balsam fir, Norway spmee, elms, ftc. There 
were also some fine holhes, both American and Eng- 
lishe At the distance of about half a mile from the 
house were the green- house and stoves, which were 
heated bv hot water. The green-house contained a 
good coUfction of camellias and other plants, well 
Known to all amateure; and in the stove were some 
tare oichides, ericas and eaeti. The whole collection 
waa good, although not equal to many I have seen 
in ' 



Norman Horses — In the stables of M. Bois|{ua» 
we found a pair of very fine horsest of the Normanc{j 
breed. One was got by an English horse, but the 
other was pure Norman, and one of the noblest ani- 
mals I ever saw. He was a brown, some 17 hands 
high, with immense chest and quarters, and yet he 
showed line action. His depth of shoulder was near- 
ly three feet, and bis limbs were remarkably clean 
and well made. The groom told as he was six- 
teen yeare old, and that he would now n^vel fifteen 
miles per hour. His owner had refased 3,500 francs 
for him. The cart horses used here are mostly of 
Norman blood, but heavy and of medium size — being 
similar to our Canadians. They are used for carting; 
to a distance, and with very heavy loada are driven 
entirely by the wonl of command, four and Ave in a 
team. 

Paris.— On the morning of the 7lh December we 
took the diligence for Pans, and rattled up to Rouen 
at the rate of ten miles an hour; sometimes with 
nine horses attached to our vehicle, and all at full 
^I6p. At Rouen we took the rail-road, and arrived 
m Paris about ten o'clock at night Here we found 
it cold and unpleasant, and remained merely sufficient- 
ly long to have our passports visied, and to visit the 
Louvre and one or two other places of interest. We 
ttook the diligence for Marseilles. Although t visited 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, it was in so hurried a 
manner, that I shall reserve a description of it ttntif 
I can give it a more thorough examination, on my re- 
turn hither in the spring. 1 pllid a flyitigrifrft to the 
horseihiaricet, where were collected and etpoJsed for 
sale about 1,000 horees. Theft vfere, however, no 
good ones among them; they were mostly poor 
crosses of the Normandy, a breed in its purity of fine 
bone and muscle ; but when Crossed with Uie poor 
French hackneys, producing a set of annnala inferior 
in size, and adapted only for draught horses. Yet in no 
city have I seen a ereater propevtioh of &U9 horaea; 
than before the equipages at Fatis.' 

Road to C%a/ow#.— After leaving Ptois We intf^lled 
at our usual rapid rate ; but from oiir seat in the 
coupi of the diligence, with glass in front aiid at the 
sides,' we could have a very good view of the coun- 
try. It was mostly broad table land, slightly undu- 
lating, and very highly cultivated. I was pleased 
with the very straignt plowing, in which some of 
our farmere might take lessons to advantage. The 
French plow ia very rude and incon v e n ient. 

On reaching Chalons, w* took the steknM* ffOWn 
the Saone to Lyons, and thence by the Rhone to Ati^- 
non and Beaueaire. The scenery on the Rhone id 
very fine, the Alps towering in tne distance, and the 
intervening hills cultivated with vines to their very 
summits. Occasionally were seen a flock of sheep> 
with their shephenl aiM dog. From Beaucaln^ t came 
to Nismes. And now that I am sufficiently faV south 
to feel a mild cfrmate, I find much tb enjoy. 

Nismes und its Nurseries, Ltueme, the VUte emd 
Madder. — I have not space on this sheet to gIVe much 
of a description of Nismes and its'vicinily. i have 
visited one of the lamst nurseries m Fnmce, some 
fifteen or twenty miles distant, ft belongs to fte 
Flares Audibert. They have an immense collection, 
but there is not that order and system te which we 
are accustomed on Long Island. The olive is the 
principal article of ctrltivation here, and is an attract- 
, ive object in the scenery, when it is planted in ^ 



cuLTiiut or snAWBERitiGa.— 

Looenw i» Doch cnMnted -bere ; snil madder la 
extent. I ehtll exunine the cut[ivil[an of this latter 
crop uiautelf wben we get to Sicily, where we pto- 
poee ^r% Trom Marseiltes, and thence through luly, 
PnuBia, Austria, Balgiun, and HoUand, again to 
VmiM, and thence to England, examining, as 1 go, all 
tbt is iateieatiag in hoctionlture. I have aent bome 
mmnf new rarietiee of pean and other fraits, with 
aone three bnndred kind* of gnipea, to be leeted in 
ottr climate. 8. B. PABaoKi, 

Numu, SoM cf Franet, Jmn. 28, I84S. 

(a) We pteMHie ow coantpoodent neuie ihe 
Mah try, aa ihia taava the En^n name on the Con- 
tiiMOt It may be seen oovenng the front waJIs of 
the Hoapiial in Ikia eity, and the wdle of Caetle Gar- 
den on the Battery, It alanda our diaiate perfectly ; 
and n of a deep, rich green ell winter. The Ineh 
■Ty is brighter and deeper in ite color than the Gog- 
lieb, has much larger leavea, and grows four times ae 
rapidly. We foond, when in ^gland, that it was 
faal takJM the place of their own, being greatly 
pmfeitBd, fat ite a^eriority of growth and foliage. 

CULTDRE OF STRAWSERBIES. 

I KAVB lor aevera) years pcactjsed with succees the 

following method with my strawberry beds, and am 

dteiefoie induced ti> offer it for publiealion in your 

The beds are to be fanned in the usoal 
three feet in widlh. wd narked 1^ luiea tvnning 
leugthwiae and tranaveraely, the former being one, 
and the latter from two to four leet apart— the plants 
to be aet at die inleree^on^ 

If Hoyey'a Seedling, Meihvei, Downton, or olhei 
variety requiring fertilizere be caltivaled, thiec or foul 
erf them ate sumcieot for a bed, to be ael at the points 
F.aa in Fig. 13, and kept trimmed of their runners. 
Now commence raking the beds as often as necessnry, 
001 [o gri Ou< (he weeds and gtiue, but to Ixtg tliem 
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ViB. 13. 



and to foi 



!, they a 



When the 
turned by the rake or hand 
apart, lengthwise of the beds. The rake should be 
01 light eonslroclion, about ten inchee wide, and the 
Helh an inch and abalf long, and an ineh apart. 
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tMrM4a Hw cloae of the aeawn, when the re 
tn fnll, if plants an wanted for new beds, the r 
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may be allowed to take root in It 
spaces, and the raking be diaconlinued. Tbey mvai, 
however, be taken out of the way early in the suc- 
ceeiling spring. If not waiited for this purpose, they 
should be taken off by the rake or other more conve- 
nient instrument, ana the spaces between the row* 
kept entirely clean. 



fia. 15. 
Late in the fall, or very early in the followirig 
spring (according losoil anil climate), the bcdashoald 
be slightly covered with litter of some kind for pio- 
■ I during- the winter, if necessary, or at least to 
he hemes from the ground. After bearing, the 
ihould be immediately taken off and the rake 
put in operation, whnih, with very little labor, season- 
ably applied, will keep the bed in excellent order. 

After two or three years, when it becomes neces- 
sary to renew the beds, it can be done by hoeing out 
all out a few of the plants, and turning the runner* 
rows, according to the process previously de- 
seribed. If ftere be occasion to apply manure to 
them. It can easily be worked in with a spade between 
the rows. 

The above method is deemed preferable (o that of 
cultivating the plants in hills, (the only other thai 
shoald ever be thought of for a rarden) ; first, on 
account of the greater facility in fiTling a bed with 
the requifflie number of plants ; and second, because 
■ ■ " " ■ ' ' a greater number of plants, 



the operation of raking ii 



enlly ¥ 



Jield a greater 
lure, in which 
ihe vines are allowed to run at random all over the 
beds, and ftie weeds and gt^iEs, if removed at all, are 
to be pulled out by the fingcm, the prospect is truly 
discouraging ; and it ie prmjaWy mote for want of a 
better method than from any other cause, that so 
many are content tu do without Ihe fruit. 

Philetus Phiixips. 
MidHetoum Poitil, N. J.. Feb-, 1845. 

MopKL or 1 Prize HEima. — Francis Botch, Esq., 
of Otsego, now in London, writes us that the Short- 
Hom heifer of Sir Charles Tempest, which look the 

Srize of the zold medal, as Ihe best animal at the 
mithlield cluti exbihtlion, was as near perfection aa 
an animal welt can be. An artist, every way quali- 
fied for the task, has taken a model of ner from mi- 
nute measurement, and if $TS can be made up, be 
will furnish thirty beautiful plaster cants of her four- 
leen inches long, which will make them cost S2,50 
there, or nol to exceed 83.00 each delivered here. 
This is a rare opportunity for gentlemen to furnish 
ihemaelves with a superb model of a Durham cow, 
and we hope a subscripiiin list will be immediiilely 
filled up for it. We will gladly forwanl any money 
sent us, to Mr. Botch, for this purpofe. A plaster 
model like the above, would be invaluable as a study 
to our breeder*. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN SPAIN^No. a 

The first thing to be done after the sheep return to 
their winter p!ains» is to prepare the toils, in which 
they are to pass their nights, lest they shoald stray 
away and fall into the jaws of the wolves. The 
" Rediles/* or toils, consist of enclosures of net- work , 
with meshes a foot in width, and of the thickness of 
the finger* made of a species of rush, called ** Espar- 
to " {Ltfffemm Sparttun), This plant is also much 
used in we soutli of France and Spain, for oiaking 
ropes, mats, ba^ets, &c., and was also employed for 
fiimilar purposes by the ancient Romans. 

About the end of December, the ewes be«pn to 
Wing forth their young, which is the most toiisonke 
and the most solicitoos period of the pastoral life. 
The shepherds first separate the prmiant from the 
barren ewes, and conduct them to the best shelter, 
and the others to the bleaker parts of the district. As 
the Iambs are yeaned, they are led apart with their 
dams to a more comfortable place. A third division 
is made of the lambs last brouzht forth, for which 
was allotted from the beginning the mosft fertile spot, 
of the sweetest feed, and of the best shelter, in order 
that they may grow with as much vigor as those first 
yeaned ; for they must all set off the same day» in 
spring, towards their summer-quarters. 

It IS the interest of a proprietor to increase his 
flock to as large a number as the land allotted to it 
can possibly maintain ; in conseauence of which the 
sheep are alwa^ low kept When a flock has ar- 
rived at that point, all further increase is aseless, as 
there is but little «de for these sheep unless some 
neighboring cayafla has been reduced by mortality. 
Hence most of the lambs are killed as soon as they 
are yeaned, and each of those preserved is allowed 
to suck two or three ewes. 

In the month of March, the shepherds perform four 
operations on the lambs, about the same time. They 
first cut ofi* their tails five inches below the rump, in 
o'rder to preserve cleanliness ; they next brand them 
on the nose with a hot iron, making a pennanent 
mark or character, indicating the flock to which they 
belong; and then saw off a portion of their horns, to 
prevent the rams from hurting one another, or the 
ewes. The fourth operation is to render impotent 



the road, and those that go to Arragon, are shorn at 
their journey's end. D'Jat Brownb. 

TO PREPARE BONES FOB MANURE. 

A considerable number of bones are collected about 
my house, and I presume those of my neighbors, 
every year. I have long bad an idea that these misht 
be converted into a valuable manure on the spot, nut 
am at a loss to know bow to crush them. The ordi- 
nary mills are too far distant, and one on the lann 
would be too expensive. I tried to soften them at 
first by cheap acids or vinegar, but find it too trouble- 
some and expensive. How would the following an- 
swer : —have a large stone mortar, with a heavy pes- 
tle attached to a spring pole? Can any of your 
renders furnish a hint on a subject of no small im- 
portance to farmers, and oblige your friend and occa- 
sional correspondent, W. W. 

Niunrk, N. J.» Jan. 20, 1845w 



the lambs destined for docile bell-wethers, to walk at 
the head of each trit>e. This id not done by making 
an incision, as with us, but by turning the testicles 
with the fingers twenty times round in the scrotum, 
twisting the spermatic cords, sa a rope, and the parts 
wither away without danger. 

As soon as the month of April arrives, which is 
the period of departure from the winter to the summer 
cjuarters, the sheep manifest, by various uneasy mo- 
tions, a remarkable restlessness, and a strong desire 
to be off. At this time, it is necessary that the utmost 
vigilance should be exercised, lest the sheep should 
escape, as it has often happened that a tribe has stolen 
m forced march of three or four leagues upon a sleepy 
shepherd ; but he is sure to find them by pursuing the 
same road over which they came the autumn before; 
and there are numerous instances of three or four 
strayed sheep walking a hundred leagues to the very 
pasture where they fed the preceding year. Thus 
they all go off towards their summer retreats in the 
same order as they came, only with this difference — 



We are of opinion that the pestle and inortar m^- 
gested by our correspondent would be entirely ineffi- 
cient to crush bones, they are so hard. It would be 
easier to break them with a stone hammer. A cheap 
mill to move by horse power might be erected to 
grind for a neighborhood, upon the same plan as the 
old fashioned bark or oil mill, viz. : thick, heavy 
stones, fashioned like flour mill-stones, and placnl 
upright, to follow each other in a circle, rolling over 
and crushing the bones. The principal value of 
bones is their phosphate of lime, which m the domes- 
tic animals varies usually from 50 to 70 per cent of 
their weight In burning bones, but a small por- 
tion of this phosphate is lost ; when, therefore, it is 
inconvenient to grind them, they may be burned, and 
the ashes applied to the land. A very simple and 
cheap furnace may be made for burning bones in the 
following manner. Build it up with brick or stone 
and lime, shaped like an oven, leaving a flue with a 
chimney a foot or two high at the top of the back 
end. In bnildinff it, when the walls are raised two 
feet or so from the ground, place iron bais across, 
within two or three inches of eedi other. Theee 
may be of cast irou, or old wagon-tire. When the 
furnace is completed, put a layer of fine split, dry 
wood on these bars, then a layer of bones, then ano- 
ther layer erf wood, then bones again, till the furnace 
is full. Now set fire to the wc^, and as the mass 
consumes the ashes fall below through the iron grate, 
and can then be removed as wantM. Rain sheel I 
not be permitted to fall on these ashes before apply- 
ing them to the land, as it will injuriously leach them. 
In burning bones the animal matter in them is lost. 
This varies from 20 to 45 per cent of their weight, 
and for some crops, such as wheat, ^., it is very 
valuable. We are of opinion, where no mill is con- 
venient, that it wonid be more economical to break 
them up with hammers. It can be done under sheds 
in rainy weather; and it is not material to break 
them very fine, as they will decompose pretty rapid- 
ly, even coarsely broken. 



the flocks which miocrate to Old Castile are shorn on [See advertisement 



Impehial Oats. — ^We desire to call particular at- 
tention to the advertisement of these oats and a de- 
scription of them in the February No. 

Pijows and CuLTTVATons. — We have a rm 
choice and complete assortment of theae on kaaa 
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AgrioUltire in ScoUanb.— No. 5. 

LiHS. — Among agricultuial subjects of iaterest, 
there are few more imiiortaat thaa that of the use of 
lime, and scarcely any which in intercourse with the 
forraeis of this country is more frequently lecurrod to. 
It has its place in almost every rotation, and in many 
districts is relied on as the chief means of restoring 
to fertility the exhausted soil, or of continuing the 
fertile soil in its best possible condition. With many 
farmers, indeed, the use of it has been carried so far 
as to prove injurious; from this and other causes, 
which i shall preseatly notice, have arisen the con- 
flicting opinions upon the subject that may be found 
not only in difierent districts, out among persons who 
live in the same neighborhood. 

I had the pleasure of attending, a few weeks since, 
a meeting of the St. Quivox Farmerti* Club, in Ayr, a 
club distinguished for the zeal of its members in agri- 
cultural improvement Mr. Campbell, of Craigie, 
and Mc Burnett, of Gadgirth, wnose experiments, 
especially those oif the latter gentleman, have been so 
much quoted and commended in Professor Johnston's 
lectures, are the President and Vice President of the 
Club. The subject of lime was proposed for discus- 
sion, and each of the members was called upon b^ 
the president in succession, to state facts from his 
own experience and observation, and to give his pecu- 
liar views as to the benefits of lime, and its mode of 
action. 

When lime was mentioned, I supposed that all 
would be agreed as to its merits, and that we should 
only have a series of illustrations of its virtues. My 
mistake was soon apparent, for scarcely any two co- 
incided in their opinions. All had used lime more or 
less, but while some experienced from its employ- 
ment the most strikinff benefits, others had been en- 
tirely disappointed ; they had not perceived the least 
Improvement in their crops, and aeclared their deter- 
minatioB never to use it aeain. These contradictory 
statements, coming all of them from shrewd, practical 
men, were very perplexing to me, and continued so 
until Professor Johnston porated out several circum- 
stances which may accouat for what at first sight 
seem fatal and irreconcilable discrepancies. 

First. Much of the land about Ayr, and farther in- 
land, though not swampy, is wet: I saw rushes 
growing on some pasture fields to the very tops of the 
hills. Now, upon such land, in its natural state, 
the same striking and permanent eflfeds are scarcely 
to be expected from the application of lime, as upon 
drier land, for much of its beneficial action results 
from its warming the soil, from its neutralizing nox- 
ious substances, and decomposing various compounds, 
thus fitting their ingredients to enter into the compo- 
sition of plants. This action cannot, in anything 
approaching its full extent, take place where a great 
excess of water is present. Until such lands as the 
above are drained, therefore, the comparative failure 
of an equal dressing of lime should not excite sur- 
prise, or militate against the fact of its general use- 
fulness 

Second, Throughout th^ coal formation which 
overspreads Ayr and Renfrewshires, the trap rocks in 
many places come to the surface. Trap is the geo- 
logi<^ name for a species of rock which is considered 
to be an ancient lava. It lay originally far below 
the coal formation, and when in a liquid molten 
itale* foned its way upwards through them, and in 




some instances even spread itself over the surface, 
like a gigantic mushroom, or a broad, thick blanket. 
Now, wnercver this trap rock comes to the light, of 
course a soil difierin^ from that of the coal measures 
is formed, a soil which we may confidently slate to 
be at least partially supplied with lime* In confir- 
mation of this, I give the results of a chemical exam- 
ination of several specimens of traps, from various 
parts of Scotland, made in the Edinburgh laboratory, 
partly by myself, but chiefly by Mr. Frombeig, the 
first assistant. These analyses were made at Profes- 
sor Johnston's suggestion, and under bis direction, for 
the purpose of illustrating this very point ; and Uiey 
do so quite successfully. They all contain lime in 
three states— carbonate, soluble silicate, and insoluble 
silicate. 

II II ii I 

2g ^i ^^ ^ 

jfvrtunjeL p.ct p.eL p. ct. 

Trap tmtn Balcanas Hill, Fife, 0^ 4M ^75 10.81 19i21 

Tnp ftnm Penttand Rnis, 8.19 0.13 S.78 11.09 19.74 

TrnpiftantelitbonrCraca, 9M S.ia 9jIB 7j08 13j64 

** *' ** aeeoiapoMd, 0.73 Ol71 OlM JLM 4.1S 

Trap flomKotheny, Isle of Bate, 0.79 041 6j06 7.80 13.97 

** *• parttallvdeeompoawi, OuOB OJil ABB 8.04 14.37 

'* ** cUU Men dfeoniposed, 04» 0j68 6.88 aiO 1<M0 

In explanation of this table, I may say, that the 
first column represents the lime whidi was present 
in the state of carbonate, and of course in a condition 
to be slowly dissolved by the gradual action of water 
alone containing carbonic acid, as rain water and the 
water in the sou always does. The second column 
represents that soluble in hydrochloric (miiviatic) acid, 
by the aid of heat. This was in the elate of soluble 
silicate. The third coluoin repntoents that which was 
wholly insoluble in acid, and only obtained by fusing 
the powdered rock. This was all in the state of sili- 
cate of lime ; that is, lime in combination with silica, 
commonly known as quartz. The fourth column 
represents the amount of caustic lime, or quicklime, 
and the fifth tbe amount of the whole, calculated as 
carbonate of lime, or common limestone, the form in 
which it is most fomiliarly known. 

It will at once be obvious from an inspection of 
this table, that a rock which in every hundred pounds 
contains from six to (en pounds of quicklime, or from 
13 to nearly 2A of carbonate of lime, must, as it 
gradually disintegrates, influence beneficially the cha- 
racter of the flofl which it forms. The carbonate is 
at once available for the food of plants, and the sili- 
cates will in time decompose, and yield up their lime 
also, thus giving a sleaay and inwhausttble supply. 

It is now easy, after what I have before stated 
respecting the vaned character of the rocks in Ayr- 
shire, to account for the contradielory opinkms which 
prevail there. One farmer may be located upon one 
of these up-pourings of trap, while another in his im> 
mediate neighborhood may be upon the coal forma* 
tion. The mnd of the kist, being deficient in lime, 
will exhibit a wonderful improvement on its.addition ; 
the former may determine also to try its efiect, and 
after much expense may be entirely disappointed 
These two farmere will thenceforth hold entirely 
different sentiments ; the last will protest that lime m 
of no use whatever, and the first will recommend it 
in all cases. But as we have seen that the land of 
the one already contained an abundance of lime, 
while tbe other nad none, we perceive that both of 
their views are erroneous. It is only by looking be 
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ON DISEASE OR STRAIN OF THE SHOULDER. 



rond the bounds of a single farm, and taking into 
view all the circamstances, that soch questions are to 
be decided. Lime in the state of carbonate, or sul- 
phate (plaster of Paris), is a necessanr constituent of 
all fertile soils, and is found in the ash of all our cul- 
tivated crops: When, therefore, a farmer finds little 
or no good effect resulting from its application, he 
would do well, in place of forthwith condemning it, 
to seek a solution in the physical condition, or the 
chemical constitution of bis soil. 

I might upon this subject present yon with toian^ 
intCTesting scientific generalizations, but 1 think it 
better for the present to leave to the careful conside- 
ration of your readers the above interesting ilinstmtion 
Of the benefit of scientific investigation to practical 
agriculture. John P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, Jan, 1, 1845. 



8 WINE Y— OR DISEASE OR STRAIN OF THE 

SHOULDER. 

This is an afleetion sol uncommon, but yet little 
understood. If of receAt occurrence it will be seen 
that the shoulder is mddled ; if of long standing, that 
the shoulder is diminiahed in nsre, the muscles fiaving 
thrunk awayi Hie shoulder is frequently shrunk 
when tfaert is no disease in it. This shrinking 
ai'ises from disvaa of tkie muselea. To rstatti its full 
volume a muteU ttust have oonstamt action^. Now, 
disase of the imtseles «f the shoulder may arise from 
two causes. Isl, lameness of the foot or leg; 2d,> 
lameness of the shoulder. If it arise from the foot, no 
treatment is necessary for the shoulder, ft may be easi • 
Iv known if it piroeeeds fnun the foot In such case 
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him be walked, and if ht drag his toe. It is iu^tbe 
shoulder. Let the shoulder be examined la front; if 
the aftction be of long standing, the shoulder WtH be 
seen to be less than the other. If onleeliog if, it 
b^ tend to be fiee ^f heat, thcte will be no kfim. 
The disease ill then eltra^. If, however, the shoul- 
der lie lenUiiged, it will be^ound, on feeling, to be hot 
— ^leinjtfry is#ien reoenlt and infiammatory. Whei« 
th^ disease is in the shoulder, and is chronic, ft has 
gouu tfaroogh the iivflammatory stage, iand is of somu 
oonsidevuble siandii^^. The chronic state is raieljr 
cured. It is not unlike rheumatism. For the c^#nM 
gtatt the best remedy is active Kuiering. This wiU 
rouse the vessels to activity. It may be necessary to 
blisier repeatedly, and exercise should accompany the 
blistering, with good grooming and general care. Let 
the exercise commence as soon as the blister begins to 
dimini^ its disc^aige. This treatment, continned ju- 
diciously arid energetically lor some time, may cure 
thronic disease of tne shoulder. When the strain is 
recent, and inflamMation exists, the horse should be 
bled from the ueck and from the j^ate vein on the m- 
sideof the leg, as ne^ tiie body as possible. Rest, cool- 
ing physic, both purgative and sedentary, should be 
^ven— no Mz-ffmng should be allowed. £mbroca> 
tions of a cooling nature should be applied. No jfi- 
imdanU should be applied externally* or given. They 
but add to the inflammation. When the inflamma- 
tion is subdued and the shoulder has fallea back to 
its natural stze» the horse needs nothing but rest, with 
gentle exercise. Let him be turned out, if in the 
summer, to grass ; in the winter, into a small yard in 
good weather, and a loose box at night in bad wea* 



horse, when he moves, lifts his/^of dtarfrcm the ther. It will take hink some thne to get over the ef- 



grmif^; and when he powls his foot forward, he 
places it fiat on the ground. If the injury be in the 
shoulder, when he moves he drags the tee of the foet 
ahng the gtu«au{, seemingly un&le to lift it clear ; 
when he points his foot out, his toe only rests on 
the gpround, not the sole of the loot If the injury is 
in the shoulder the horae reluctantly turns his head 
towaids thu opposite shoulder ; this strains the mus- 
cles ; but he will willingiy tum bis head toward the 
lame Moulder, as this relaons the muscles. 

The oommoft causes of shrinking or swiney of 
the shoulder, when it arises from tbe foot or injury to 
the leg below the shoulder, are all the diseases of the 
foot and leg, which continue long enough to occa- 
sioa such a disease of the muscles of the shoulder as 
to occasion their shrilling. Such diseases are foot 
fouader, eontiuction of the foot, stiaiu of the navicu- 
lar Joint, ring-bone, pumiced fool, sand ciack, quittor, 
gravel, any sepsiatioA of the foot, in short, any 
of the various diseases of the foot which induce the 
horse to favor it and thus use as little m possible the 
whole leg and shoulder. 

The>shriiileing of the Shoulder, where it arises from 
an tujury in the shoulder itself, has but one oidinaiy 
cause, viz , a strain of the shoulder. When there is 
strain of the shoulder, it is known at once Within 
a few hours after its occurrence the shoulder is 
swelled, perhaps in its whole length, but generallv 
only at the lower end. The strain lies almost al- 
wavs in the muscles which attach the shoulder-blade 
to the body ; yet the swelling is on the outside ; but 
ihis arises from sympathy. 

When the horse is 'jbeerved to be lame and it can- 
•ot at once be determined where the lameness is, let 



fects and be fit for work again. 

When the shoulder is rarunk or sWin^yed from 
lameness in ^he foot or leg, below the shouldet. no 
attention should be paid to th^ shoulder. Wben both 
feet or legs are diseased, so that the horse seeks to 
relieve each alternately ftoiU pressure, both shoul- 
ders will be swineyed ; they will be both shrunk, 
and the breast in front will be diminished and fall 
in. The treatment in these cases is to he addressed 
to the place of disease. If in the feet, cure them ; if 
in the 1^, cure them. Some diseases in the feet 
cannot be cured, and, of course, if there be swiney 
from such cause, it cannot be removed. When Ae 
feet and legs are cured, and the horse necovers theiU- 
by his wonted action, the muscles of the shoulder 
will, by exercise, recover their former size, and the 
swiney be gone. 

Among the ignorant there is a Variety of remedies 
for the swipey , as pegging (that is thirusting a knife 
in the shoulder and Mowing in stimulating powders), 
swimming, setons, &c. A recent writer in the 
Southern Cultivator says, ** introduce the small blade 
of a common pocket knife (thie jpoint of which must 
be sharp), into the thinnest part of the shoulder, which 
will be near the upper margin of the shoulder-blade, 
holding the knife as you would a pen when writing, 
and scratch up the membrane that covers the bone 
for a space the size of a silver dollar ; the knife taay 
be xhtn withdrawn. The knife may then be intro- 
duced in one or two places below the first, and used 
in the same way, ana the operation !s oter." No#, 
if the disease be in the shoulder, this method can otif 
cure by rousing the vessels to action. Blisterii^ 
will do this better, and is more humane and lessdaiil^- 
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geroua. Wounded «Mmbme8. frequently 4>roduoe question but (hat mortara and pestles, or a wooden 
lAlal inflaoiraation. Blitteriitg ia ne^er danpioas in mUI, could, be attached to our gin-gearing so as to 
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ehronie afBatioaa, and therefooe is preferable on that 
aeore,,and.hy gieneiSEil aetion doea Jar better, it 
ck>ilfe within two daya. . Sempiag the niembraiia 
hot be Aroorii its o|ieratkNi anoit of wieeka 
Jo^o« Jdn. 1846. A. Srcvnit. 



PRODlKJTS O'F THE SOUTH. 

^ In niS[ pi]ecedi% kr(?cle> 1 ^elt on frnita as an 
itnpor't^rYt aid to bur resources, not only as adding 
fiiiatc^rialFjr to j^nitiiieation of taste, but also to health 
a(hd odr'^aniary concerns. I will now notice other 
iifiilftcnr, wliich, iti taiiy opinion, can be made entirely 
&^la'b!e for dtk or the other of the above purposes. 
^Tbkdceo. — Hiotrgh Ifliere be many who spurn it, 
j^ it is'an'articfe used, knd in all probability as little 
delrimenjtal as some others that are looked over. I 

SkS^ no *<faita to guide me in inelation to the product 
at caii 'be taken from an acre^ but as to quality 1 
cah 'say ^me litde. I liave seen it growing here in 
fltoall patches, have se^n ah^ used thfat cured, aiid 
fhirilc as to die size of leaf, ^d smoking quafittes, 
tfi^t none superior have I seen in the Atlantic States 
from Maryland to South Ckrolina, in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. 1 do not profess to be a judge, though I 
R^ve iised the ureed in aA ways. A few days since, 
i friend lianded faic a ii^gar, re^uestiiig my ejcamina- 
doi^ and opinion ; after usrhg it« I ]gave as my o'pi- 
nion th^t it was worth in New Orleans $15 to $18 per 
thousand. I was then iafdrfned that it waa from the 
I^rbducl of Citba se^d, bade at Mr. Thos. Sumral's 
nf Hinds tk)., and sold by him at $15 per thousand. 
1 have also tried .from that m^e by Mr. Jefi! Nailor, 
of Warren (fo.^ and without the means of compari- 
son, my memory alone to guide me, 1 prefer it I 
have seen it at Dr. Geo. Spoith's, in Warren; in Han- 
ifin, in Jdd<$reoh-— and givjB my opinion that an intelli- 
gent negro can cultivate his tobacco patch and make 
Mars enbu^h in one vdEur, at the price of ^15 per 
motlBahd, to nett double the w^lges that he woiild 
liakke at cotton, even at 8 cents per pound. 

Itice.— An iiirticTe that is iiied in iflill our country as 
a luxury, c^ l^ grown to any extent liere without 
detracting much labor from toe farm, to have it in 
«atrfttidance for all on the farm ; and I make no doubt 
that labor for labor, and land for land, if will 
feed horses, mufes, ciulle, knd hogs, cheaper than 
corn Witt. A friend from near Mississippi city in- 
forms me, that he has fed mules oh it alone, no other 
fiodder or ebm, and that six handles per day is full fieed 
for a mule whilst at work; and when idle, that three 
bundles will keep a mule ta fine orden he supposes 
tJie bundles to weigh not over 6 Ibe. His crop of rice 
was very indiflerent, not a £ur criterion; yet he 

gitbered about 1700 bundles from about one and a 
ird acres, ^i<^ would bo full feeding for a mule 
a year: He farther sajrs, that two caropa can be 
cut from the same planting, with an after math that 
in well w(iith the atMlition of cattle or horses. The 
second crop is not one half to good for grain, bat Jbr 
fodder it h better. My friend and neighbor, Jiu^ 
Noland, Of Warren Co., one of the hat farmera in 
Missismpi, has miide thi» eeason cixty bushels per 
dfcre, and to ude hia words, '* with no more labor to 
ttkiike it thuaii I used in cultivating an man of com." 
T6e difiisolty is in cleaning to eat ; yet I have no 



require but little labor. 

All 1&A0W the nutritive qualities of rice ; that it is 
Almost the sole sustenance of many of God's people ; 
it is, furthermore, remedial in cholera morbus or di- 
arrhcBEL The M'ater from thoroughly cooked rice 
ads like a ehton ; it is also a good diet for invalids 
tind sedentify pereons-^and as to food for stock, will 
not «n acre, producing even forty bushels, feed more 
stock for a pven time, than forty or fifty bushels of 
oorn will f 

Wheat:. — ^T mlfl;ht add this gtein to these otir re- 
sources, as it IS grown here successfully. Mr 
McClaurin, of Simpson Ca, assured me, that during 
thirteen years residence here, he had hut one partial 
failure, and that he had iKrown fmrty bushels per acre. 
T am assured by highry creditable witnesses, that 
diey have grown wheat in tiiis and an adjoining 
GOUn^, that Weighed eixty«four to sixly-eight pounds 
per imshel. I have grown some he«e on eood land, 
the- rust destroyed it; on thin land and a had stand 
it yielded fen to 12 bushels per acre. 

Madder and Indigo. — ^I might mention these, but 
why do so about these matters? My Mends wilt 
not impi^ove on ft-^they are not so incfedulous as 
indifferent to change. They know well that they 
mn grow com, sweet pol&toes, cow-peas, 8to., yet 
many, far too many, buy com, and do not save seed 
peas or potatoes ^or planting. The sweet potato crop 
can be made vastly profitable. The potato wilt 
hed everything on the farm, and excepting for man 
and do^, there is no need to eo6k it to induce the eat- 
ing thereof; it will feed horees, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep, and prove a most valuable adjuvant to the 
milking qualities of cows. 

There is a strat^ lassitude to well doing in our 
country, and withiQ, much pure, unadulterated lazi- 
ness. My fellow citizens will for one year make 
enough corn and meat^ which of '^Murse causes a de- 
cline . in prise ; in another year they are buyiiig'-4hey 
will plant a tree, or fence ia;a gmeD« and leave both 
to be used up by grass and weadsi i , . 

There sre many who do not relish vegetableflif or 
mutton, or flowers ; yet few refiMe .eitW the one or 
the other at our .table, and mm greatly to admire 
the last, in our garden. The fact is» they are too 
indolent It is no want of tima or means; very 
little time or , expense is leqnised tojpive a suptM^* 
bundanoa of the fint and the last True, they may 
not be exceedingly fine, hot they can. be in plenty ; 
and as to mutton, I am daarly ol the miinion* and 
after reading the opinions of the friendaoi tbe north, 
south, east and west, that Mississippi, if not first in 
abiUty to raise wool, is not seoood to any Stata.in 
means of raising the best muttoft. No one- in this 
region who has from ten to thrse hundred head of 
sheep, can tell what his abe^ cost to keep them, if 
we except salt We can provide green food for 
them the year round, at little cost of qash or time. 
We have an advanta^ in this snatler in the cotton 
region, over any stock countiy«-we can feed sheep 
on an aiticle thst costs us nothiae to laise^I allude 
to cotton seed. This article will feed sheep all win« 
ter; and if a bushel of rye to four or five bead of 
sheep be sown in cornfields after gaihering com, say 
about 1st of O^ober, we can* with but little trouble* 
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keep sheep in excellent order all winter. In this 
way wc can ^row a full crop of our staple, and yet 
rear at least hve to ten sheep to every band. 

I have known turnips grown at a near neighbor's, 
that measured thirty inches in circumference, with 
only expense of plowing and sowing. 

Many of my friends will startle when I say to 
them, we can raise hay in sufficient quantities to ad- 
mit of exportation. With millet grass, and our 
southern grass (Bermuda), I have no doubt that we 
can make hay for sale. I have cut at the rate of 
four tons of millet per acre, weighed by myself when 
thoroughly cured. True I never did this but once, 
and never had choice land sown with it but that once. 
I have never failed making a fair crop, and think two 
tons an average crop on good land, with time after 
cutting to make an excellent pasture of crab ^rass. 

Unless I would undertake more than my time will 
now permit, I could not enumerate the many articles 
that we can gipw with almost a certainty of profit. 
I have not touched on madder or Bilk, beans, pork, or 
beef, nor has any hint been given as to our facility 
of putting up barrel and hogshead staves of oak and 
cypress ; the adaptation of some of our streams for 
manufacturers ; the dairy, &c I could much easier 
say what would not grow here — one thing I will say, 
send one of you' most industrious, enterprising Yan- 
kees here, and if he succeeds in life so as to own ten 
or more darkies (which he is sure to do), he will as- 
suredly hunt the shade. This is an awful country to 
bring an industrious man to — so I hear— 1 have no 
experience in it Necessaries are easily made; a 
competency has heretofore been easy to acquire, and 
in consequence, all, whether from the White or Careen 
Mountains, or the sandy pUiins, will soon take their 
ease and let indolence reign supreme. 

M. W. PHiLipa 

Edtoard$ Depot, Miss., Dec 25, 1844. 

THE MIDGE. 

I MOST cheerfully comply with your request, and 
send you the history of the midge which I mentioned 
10 you, as t have reason to believe its larva has often 
been taken for that of the Hessian fly, and is so de- 
scribed in some of the journals. This error, if error 
it be, should be noticed, and thus lead to a fair inves- 
tigation of the truth. 

The larva of the midge m found on the under side 
of the leaves of wheat, rye, and oats, feeding near 
the mid-rib. and on the tender portion of the stalk 
under the sheath, where it shelters itself during its 
final change. It is very minute, of a bright reddish 
blown color, moTing freely from the noint of the leaf 
to the sheath in aaarch of food. In tnis state I found 
a number feeding on a wheat plant, which I carefully 
carried home and planted under a bell glass, where it 
continued to grow, protected from the attacks of any 
other insect, until the larva had jwssed through the 
usual changes, and proved to be one of the iamily of 
Rove beetles, Staphylinids of Linneus, or Brache- 
lytra of Westwood, who thus describes them : 

" These insects are long, narrow and depressed in 
form, the abdomen is much longer than the elytra, 
beneath which the wings are of a large size, closely 
folded when at rest, the head is large, the jaws very 
powerful * * * the abdomen, from being uncovered 
by the elytra, is of the same consistence on the upper 
on the under surface, and from its length, it is ca- 



pable of great motion, and is employed in folding and 
unfolding the wings * * * these insects run and fly 
with equal agility. They are very voracious * * * 
some species feed on flowers. On the least appear- 
ance of danger, this insect immediately puts itself in 
a posture of defence^ throwing the tail over the bead 
like a scorpion* elevating its bead, and widely open- 
ing its long and powerful jaws.** 

I have omitted much of Westwood's description of 
this family, giving that portion which bears more par- 
ticularly on the species under notice, at the same time 
warning you that a magnifying glass is necessary to 
identify all its parts. This species, in the larva state, 
mav be found feeding on the leaves of wheat, rye» 
and oatB, in great abundance ; but in the perfect state 
it feeds on the flowers exclusively, particularly the 
oat ; I never remember to have opened an oat oloft- 
som, without finding from one to tnree. 

During the oat harvest, these insects are borne OD 
the breeze in countless numbers, too minute to be 
noticed, unless in the slanting rays of the sun they 
appear like motes in the atmosphere, or when they 
alight on the face or hand, calhng your attention to 
their shining, attenuated forms, by their sharp sting, 
which they dart into you four or five times with the 
rapidity of thought, leaving a succession of painful 
and inflamed punctures. The injury done by the 
larva of this insect to the growing plant appears too 
slight to be noticed ; but that upon the blossom maj 
be of more consequence. 6. P. 

Cure for Fistula, or Poix Evit- -Clear the 
cavity as near as may well be, then fill it with pow* 
dered saleratns or pearlash- 

Cure for Proud Flesh in Wounds. — Take 
equal quantities of soot and powdered charcoal, an4 
sprinkle liberally in the wounds. 

To PREVENT Must, or Mowburn, in Hat. — Take 
a number of smooth poles, lav the butt ends outside, 
so that they may easily be pulled out ; let the mow, or 
stack, settle for two or three days, then pull them out, 
— it will leave a passage for the air into the hay that 
will insure it against must or mowburn, for some 
distance around it 

The above recipes were banded me by Mr. H. Gal- 
lup of this place, and have proved successful in many ^ 
instances, and if you deem them worthy of a place in 
the Agriculturist you may insert them. 

O. Jennet. 

Norvjalk, Huron County, Ohio, 

We are highly pleased with the reception of all 
such matters from onr worthy practical farmers, and 
solicit a continuation of them. They are among oar 
best correspondents, and the only regret with us is, 
that they do not write often enough. 

Large average weight or Swine. — Havingp 
during the present seftson seen so many notices 
of the weight of what were considered heavy hogs, 
reported by the papers of Cincinnati, who prides 
herself in the sobriquet of Porkopolis, I am induced 
to give you a report from the real " Simon Puree " of 
the Miami tribe. The truth is, that these monsters 
cannot be driven more than half a dozen miies to 
nuirket, and are consequently compelled to seek the 
nearest accommodation for being salted down. One 
of the clerks of our enterprising pork packers, Fran- 
cis P. Tytus, has fumishei roe a list of 67 farmers ii 
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tills vicinity, from whom be purchased 1837 hen, 
making an ayerage of 334 60-100 lbs. ; and when the 
world can beat such weights, old Butler County will 
try aeain. R. H. Hbndrickson. 

MiMetoum, 0„ Jan. 27, 1845. 

HOME-MADE "gUANO.— No. 2. 

Liquid Manure, — Besides the carbonate of ammonia, 
which exists in this in considerable proportions, it con- 
tains a large quantity of salts, or the earthy constitu- 
ents of vegetables ; among which, phosphate of lime 
is one of the most valuable. In the animal economy, 
most of these materials, which have )^en taken into 
the stomach as nutriment, are by the action of the 
kidneys separated from the contents of the intestines, 
and pass into the bladder with the urine, thus de- 
spoiling the fsBces of its most important fertilizing 
properties. Hence, analytical chemistry has shown, 
that the urine of an animal is much more valuable 
as a manure than the solid excrements. Now, 
although this information, in part, may not be a new 
idea to thinking agriculturists, yet, in its fullest extent, 
it probably is to all who have not, either by direct 
and accurate experiment, or by the perusal of the 
best authorities, satisfied themselres of its truth. The 
remark is common among eood farmers, that YrhiA 
cattle are permitted to drop their manure on straw or 
refuse hay, or turf (any vegetable or -earthy absorb- 
ents), which is carefully protected from washing or 
evaporation* it is worth doubU or treble the 



droppings when not so incorporated and tceated ; yet 
it has probabW occurred to very few of them, that 
their increased value was due almost solely to the 
effectual absorption and Attention of the urine. 

The most economical ^and* efficient method of secur- 
ing this invaluable ingredient, is by the construction 
of tanks, of sufficient canacity to bold all that is 
voided till it can be properly applied. To give it the 
ereatest value, it is necessary that it should under^ 
fermentation, by which ammonia is developed. This 
can be effected by having separate tanks, each of 
which, when filled, should be allowed to ferment, 
and may then be directly applied to the land, or in- 
corporated with muck tiU -wanted for use. Ten dol- 
lars per annum for each cow's urine, has for a long 
time been ^iven by the clo^, calculating, and penu- 
rious Flemings ; and it ball been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Johnston, that if all (Be wine is saved, a sin- 
le cow will yield 900 pounds of fertilizing materials, 
uUy equivalent to an equal weight of the best Peru- 
vian guano, which has hitherto commanded $60 per 
ton in the English market. The farmers of the 
United States ought to be highly oUiged to any of 
their friends who will suggest a more certain and 
rapid way of making their labor and capital produc- 
tive, than in the construction of tanks for husbanding 
the urine of their horses and cattle, and applying 
their contents to their exhausted fields. 

This practice, judiciously canied out, would add 
largely to the ments of the soiling system, where the 
urine by this means is properly economised. There 
is no doubt a great saving of labor to be made in the 
present manner of managing urine ; for to prevent the 
escape of the ammonia while it is undergoing the 
putrefactive or fermentative process, it is required to 
add three times its quantity of water; otherwise a 
loss occurs in the unmixed of 85 per cent, or nearly 
^x-sevenths of what would in the other case be re- 
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tained. The addition and subsequent removal of this 
laige quantity of water must necessarily be attended 
with a good deal of labor ; and it will hardly be con- 
sidered as presuming too much on the prrspective de- 
velopments of agricultural chemistry, to oelieve that 
it will hereafter suggest such econoroia.l combina- 
tions as will enable the farmer to evaporate the laige 
Sroportion of water which holds the valuable ingre- 
ients in solution, and allow him to carry as much of 
the fertilizing principle on to his fields in a small 
basket, as he is now enabled to draw with a span of 
horses in his hogshead. 

Since penning the above, the practice of a shrewd 
fanner, as detailed in a Scotch paper» has fallen under 
my notice, which, as embod]rinff as practical and 
perhaps as economical a methoa of treating liquid 
mauure as is known, I subjoin. 

** Liquid manure, if applied uj^n an impervious or 
gravelly soil, in a fresh state, is not retained long 
enough for its decomposition to take place, or for the 
roots to drink it up. It is put on a liquid manure, 
and runs off in the same state ; but apply it to a soil 
rich in decayed or decaying vegetable matter, and on 
which a vigorous vegetation is going on, and' it never 
fails of its extraordinary efiects. The plan of admin- 
istaiii^ liauid manures in a perfectly fresh state, is 
probably uie best of any, were it not the continued 
care and consequent expense necessary in supplying 
our crops, with saturated water in all their stages 
thioughout the year, and were we certain of the ex- 
act strength of tne solution suited to their wants. 

** As 'we, therefore, cannot apply our liquid ma- 
nures on the best principloi on account of the ex- 
pense, we must try the next best plan, that of de- 
composing them by the- aid' df decomposed vegeta- 
ble matter; and this can happily be aone, to great 
perfection, by reducii^ the vetetable matter to the 
state of carbon or charcoal — which we make from 
peat, as being trifling in expenie, easily pulverized, 
and withal an excel ledt manure bf itself. We divide 
a shed into two compartments one of which we 
make water-tight, by puddling the side walls with 
clay to the height, say, of twb feet, and separated 
from the other compartment by a low water-tight 
wall or boardinsj^ This is* my fermenting tank, 
which IS fiUed half or three^'^rts full of pulverized 
burnt peat, and the liquid manure from the stable, 
pif^-styes, &c., directed fnto it This is mixed up 
with the pulverized peat, and allowed to remain three 
or four weeks, till the decomposition seems about 
completed, being occasionally stirred about after the 
composition has become aliout the consistency of 
gruel. The whole is then ladled (with a pole ana 
bucket) over the low partition into the second floor, 
which is also three parts filled with the carbonized 
peat; and as the second floor is meant merely as a 
niter, we have it lower on one side than theotner.by 
which means, in the course of a day or two, the car- 
bonized peat is left compaiativelj dry. Tlie water 
having passed off at the lower side, the first or fer- 
menting floor is again filled as before, and the con- 
tents oi the second floor, if considered saturated 
enough, are then shovelled up into a corner, and 
allowed to drip, and further dry till used, which may 
be either immediately, or at the end of twenty years, 
as scarcely anything will aflect it, if not exposed to 
the continued washing of pure water, or exposed to 
the influence of the roots of growing plants. By 
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A PIGGCST. 



being thinly spread on a ^lanaiy floor, it soon be- 
comes perfectly dry» and suited to pass through drill 
machines. 

<* The mixing of the carbonized peat with the liquid 
manure on the first or fermenting floor, it will be ob- 
serred, is for lading hold of the pseous matters as 
they escape during the fermentation ; perhaps other 
eubstanoes may eftct this more efiectoally, but none 
eo cheaply. I think by this plan it will be obvious 
to every one that a great many desiderata are at once 
obtained. In the first place, you get free of about 
956 parts out of every 1,000 ot the weight and bulk 
of manure, by die expulsion of the water; while at 
the same time you link all the fertilizing properties 
oontained in it to one of the most handy vehicles — 



ligbt» cleanly, and portable, and poasessed of the pe- 
culiar properj^ of holding together the most volatiie 
substances, till gradually caUed fottfa by the exigen* 
cies of the growing plants. Lastlv, you get free of 
the nasty tank, ajod the abomiiuible ho^cod and 
watering cart, with all its anpendages, and are nO 
more bothered with overflowing tank, or overfer- 
mented liquid, with weather unsuited to its applica* 
tion. You have merely to shovel past the saturated 
charcoal, and shovel in a little fresh stuC and tba 
process goes on W^n of its own " sweet will f while 
the prepared stum lie ready lor all crope, all seasons, 
and all times." . 

1 shall speak of poudretle in my next artide. 

Bvjfalo, January^ 1846. R. L A. 
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This neat and tasteful plan of a piggery was pre- 
pared for usby W.Leavenworth, Esq., ana we must 
confess, with all our experience in these matters, we 
think it the most convenient and economical that has 
yet fallen under our observation. The elevation. 
Fig. 17, shows a pigeon-house in front on the second 
story ; but this can be dispensed with, and the front 
as well as back part devoted to anything else desired ; 
or the piggery may be made of one story only. We 
make no calculation as to the cost of this building, 
for that will depend entirelj upon circumstances; 
suffice it to say, it may be built as cheaply as on any 
other plan with equal accommodation. 

a. Room for keeping the feed, utensils, &c, 24 feet 
dimeter 



b. Boiler, by the side of which tubs for steamn^ 
or receiving boiled food may be placed. 

C Pump, d, Trouffh for feeding. 

e, Room in which Uie pies eat, U feet by 5. 

j^*. Sleeping room ,14. feet oy 7. A partition or not, 
as is desired, can be made between these two. We 
think one six inches or a foot high quite sufScient ; 
and if this part of the floor was somewhat raised 
above the other, it would be kept drier. A swing 
door opens from this to the yard, into which the pigs 
can go and return to their sty at pleasure. 

g, Yard with an open fence, as shown in Fig. 17» 
or a close erne, if preierr^. 

The pig apartments e,f, can be made of any v»> 
quired size, as well as the yard g. 
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HOVETfl STRAW COTTER. 

In leganl to my siraw cullers, I will brit^flv Btale, 
eoDnnencin^ wIUi No. i.lhat the frame anif ilraw 
Iwx i« similar to those that l^ve been in common 
use, excepj mine are made in a manner more snbsian- 
.UelI &nd ol luperior woikmaxiship, and joint boIl« 

icl wood screws are UEcd instead o[ nails ajid [lins. 

be ninni^ pff\s ol .tbia niachlne conitiat of 9 
cylinder, on wjiich are sii spiral knives, laslened by 
acrewH to six spiral wings, cast on ll^e cylinder. On 
l)ie ebsil or arbor of evd cylinder is a balance wheel 
anil cimnk handle, whicii is to gi^e molion to ihe ma- 
chin;. Immediately above Ihu cf jiDder of kmres is 
s bide ToUef, about 3| inches in diameter, and 6 
inqhes Jong, which, by means of two screws, can be 
pressed down so as to come in equal and eas^ cootact 
with Ihs oulpr surface of the cylinder of knives, Iw- 
twee^i which the cutting operation is performed. The 
e^ses of the knives come in contact with the hute 
roller as they revolve in connection with each other. 
This i^o^on a^es also to draw in (he feed afl^r it 
has been placed u) the hot, aod makes it a setf-fced- 
ing machine. Tjiia simple combination qf a cylioder 
of knives with a hide roUer, constitutes the whole 
inoTJfiE opetallons of this important machine, and 
performs the double purpose of culline and sell-fnd- 
iDg. Sut tjfe mo«i important port of this giacbiae 
may bs descrifi^ a* Mloiiis : 



arrangement all the knives on ihe cylinder ace easily 
adjusted ; and in case any one knife should, by extra 
gnnding, or by wear or accident, become more nar- 
row than the test, it can be set out so as to be per- 
fectly cylindrical and uniform with all tlie knives on 
the cylinder J and when so adjusted Ihe binding screws 
can be screwed up, and hold them lirm against Iht 
spiral wings. These wings serve to strengthen the 
knives and support them in their proper position, by 
m^ans of which the largest cornstalks can be cat in 
these iQachines with ease and dispatch. 

No. I cutter, 1 AInk, will cut about 100 lbs. at 
stalks, hay, or straw, in twenty minutes, by hand 
power. The hide roller Is formed of the best pie- 
pared raw hide, and made solid by slipping hide 
wasl^ers or collars on to an iron shaft, and preswng 
them together with a pressure of more than ten tons 
before they are turned oS. The spiral position of 
Ihe knives is such, that one end of a knife leaves tha 
hide roHei al the same time the next one approschea 
it ; hy this means the resistance is uniform and equal ; 
and in consequence of the convex form of the edgea 
of the knives, the uniform manner in which the cut- 
ting is perfoimei], together with the angular manner 
in which the snbAtEmces are cut, renders this plan 
the moat lapid and easy of any method Dow in use 
for the above p>r^ose. The abovedescribed machine 

the smallest size that I make at ureseni. The 
others are made 00 the same plan, ana vary only in 
and strength. 

1 cuts too Uw. haj, be- in SC minutes. FriceSlS. 

2 " " "^ T,5 « "15 



Stiaw: Cuttfb. — Fig. 56, 
These knlyee are fastenadon to the wings (HI Ihe cy- 
hndcr by means of two or more binding screws, which 
pass through thecentteof theknifenear eachend, A 
•lot is cutout from the hole in the knife, through which 
(he screw pa»«s to dieinper edge ol Uie knife, the size 
of the *cr<w, ao that by simply starting the binding 
Ktews back a littJa, the knives can be taken off sepn- 
ntely wiflkont taking out the binding screws, and by 
means of two set screws, which are inserted in to 
the cylind^, directly under the inner edges of said 
knives, ranning towards the centre of the cylinder. 
The heads of those screws are slotted like wood 
screws, and screwed down nearly even with the 
outer surface of the cylinder, between the wings. 
On the beads of the screws, near each end, the inner 
edges of the knives rest, so that by turaing out those 
Kt'C'ews with a sciew-drivet, it will fotce the knife 
on! {torn the centre of the cylinder, and by this 



The above are estimated to work by hand power, 
and cut straw and cornstalks with the nme ispidity 
as hay. If water or horse power i^ used, ii increases 
their power of cuttinsi for No. i will then cut 100 
lbs. of hay, &c., in bve instead of eight minutes. 

No. 1 to No. 6 cut the feed about 1^ invhes long; 
the other sizes about 1| inches. Nob. ], 2, 3, and 4 
have six knives on the cylinders; No. 6 has eight; 
No, 8 has twelve knives. The size of the hide 
roUerevariesframSl to 5 inches in diameter, and from 
6 to 8 in Isngth, according to size and price of tha 
machines, xlie number of revolutions required in 
Iheabovecakulation wouldbe, by hand power, about 
40 per minute, and about GO by horse power. Either 
of the power cullers are capable of cutting a ton ol 
s, bay, or straw, in one hour, if it can be put 
the box. The cylinder may nm with nfely 
from 60 to 100 turns per minute. 

The advanla^ of having Ihe roller above the 
cylinder of knives is obvious, from the fact that 
without gearing the crank wonid not turn the cylin- 
der the right way without turning backwards; and 
from another feet, that grit or gravel in the hay will 
lodge on the hide roller when it is above the hay, 
and this prevents in a great measure the dulling of 
the knives. Were the roller at the bottom, or under 
the knives, the dust would fall into the indentations 
made in the roller by the pressure of the knjves, and 
in time would become full of grit and gravel ; besides, 
the machines are more aimple without gearing, ^pil 

Mhkely to gel out of repair. Wv. Bdtkt. 

Worceatr.JUau., May 25, 1646. 
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BERMUDA OR BRAMA GRASS. 

We received some three months since, from that 
eminent friend of Agriculture, Thomas Spalding, 
Esq., of Georsia, a box containing yarious grasses, 
&c., all of wnich we shall endeavor to ao^limate 
here, save No. 2. We must apologise to Mr. S. for 
the delay attending the appearance of his esteemed 
favor, as it got misplaced and was overlooked for our 
two preceding numbers. We should like to know 
whether orchard grass, herds grass, and red top, grow 
well in the lower or more southern parts of Geoigia. 

Sapelo Idand, Nov, 4, 1844. 

I herewith send you a box of grasses, because they 
may serve as resting points for my future correspond- 
ence. 

No. 1. Marked on the side of the box, was intro- 
duced into Geoigia by Gov. Ellis, in the year 1751. 
I suspect Bermuda is a corruption of Brama grass, for 
there is no grass of any kind growing in Bermuda, as 
I know from having lieen there myself on public 
business. 

I send you a letter from Mr. James Couper (see 
below), the only botanist among us, whom I could 
\rith great difficulty induce to go into the examina- 
tion (after I had received from Mr. Crawford the 
dried specimens), by sending Sir William Jones's 5ih 
vol., 8vo. London edition, with the grass figured and 
described; 2d vol., of quarto edition, is quoted by the 
Eiwlish botanists. 

The deduction J draw from that examination is, 
that others before cne Marouis of Hastings, had intro- 
duced the Doob grafts into England, as Governor Ellis 
had done into Georgia, and that chftnge of soil and 
climate, as every observer of vegetable growth well 
knows, had produced some change in color and form 
in the flower and seeding of the plant. In truth, we 
extend the culture exclusively^ by the grass itself. I 
am particular upon this subject, as I remember the 
first box of this grass that was ever carried into the 
interior, and now whole counties are covered with it, 
and there is fine ^ra2ing where, a few years back, 
cattle were perishmz unless fed. Whenever cotton 
is given up, as it would be in the hill country of 
Georgia, it will become a ereat wheat and farming 
r^ion. I have seen 1,000 bushels reaped from fiftv 
acres, near Augusta, without manure, and with half 
the seed that should have been given to the land; and 
.1 have known the contractor for the troops of the 
United Slates to receive 1,500 bushels of wheat, 
weighing 70 lbs. to the bushel — this forty years ago, 
andoefore the little white wheat was introauced. 

No. 2. The Gama grass, utterly worthless. 

No. 3. A grass, which I believe is a variety of 
the blue glass of Kentucky [poa pratensis). This is 
a permanent grass, it is now growing well where I 
knew it to be growing sixty years ago. It has been 
n^lected, and does not spread naturally, from the 
intense shade of our evergreen oaks. But I shall 
sow some seed, and transplant and divide some of 
the grass this winter. 

No. 4. The branches and seed of the tallow-tree 
of China, introduced also by Gk)vemor Ellis into 
Georgia ; it is a beautiful tree, and the seed now ripe. 
I know it will grow with you. The oil is contained 
in the seed, which is obtained by pounding the seed 
and then boiling. Yon must take off the outer skin 
and you will then see the ripe seed. 

Thomas Spalbixo. 
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Dkab Sir,— Since writing to you from Hopeton, I 
have given the Bermuda grass a very attentive bota- 
nical examination, and have compared it with the 
plates and descriptions in Sir William Jones' and 
Sinclair's works. The result of this examination is, 
that if the Durva, Dub, or Doob grass of the Hindoos 
is not identical with the Bermuda, it differs by a very 
slight shade indeed. I believe them, however, to lie 
the same, or at most, varieties of the same species. 
That they are of the same genus and species, there 
can be no doubt 

I have been turning over my books, and copy from 
them the following descriptions, which, being m con- 
firmation of your original sumstion, may not be un- 
acceptable to you, although they smack too much of 
the technical language and dryness of botany. The 
first is from the ilortus Gramineus Wobumenm, by 
George Sinclair, a work detailing the results of a very 
extended series of experiments, instituted by the 
Duke of Bedford, to ascertain the produce and nutri- 
tive qualities of the different grasses. 

** Cynodon Dacttlon. Creeping dog's-tooth grass, 

'< Durva, Dub, or Doob grass ofthe Hindoos. 
Digitaria stolonifera. Creeping finger-grass. 
Panicum dactylon. Creeping panic-grass. 
Specific character. Spikes four or ^ye, crowded 
together ; corolla smooth. 

** Observation. The roots are tough and creeping, 
almost woody, with smooth fibres ; stems also creep- 
ing to a great extent, matted, round, jointed, lea^, 
very smooth ; leaves taperinfr, sharp-pointed, ribbed, 
hairy, a little glaucous, wim lonx striated smooth 
sheaths, and a hairy stipula; spikes four or Avet 
linear; flowers purplish, shining, ransed in two 
rows, close and alternate; the corolla is longer than 
the calyx, very much compressed, opposite." 

A. D. Lambert, Esq., in the transactions of the 
Linncan Society, vol. 6, was the first to point out the 
identity of the rantcttm daUylon with the Doob grass 
of the Hindoos. The seeds of this highly celebrated 
grass in India, were communicated to the Duke of 
Bedford from the East Indies, by the Marquis of 
Hastings. The seeds were sown in the experimental 
grass ^uden at Wobum Abbey, where they vegetated 
readily, and produced plants which flowered the 
second year from seed. These perfected seed in the 
month of October, and the nlants raised from this 
seed the following spring, dinered in no respect from 
those the produce of Inman seed. A portion of the 
seed was sown in the hothouse, and the plants cul- 
tivated there, in order to ascertain the eflects of the 
climate on the habits of the grass. Exposed in the 
ffrass garden, and cultivated by the side of the Eng- 
Rsh species, the hiblt of the Indian plants differed 
from tne former in the shortness of the leaves, which 
grew nearly flat on the ground, and were of a reddish 
crown color, instead of the slight glaucous green tint 
of the native English plant Tne foreign plants 
flower freely every season, but the native ones of 
this species of plants very seldom, for, during fifteen 
years, the native plants have twice only produced 
flowers. In the hothouse, the Indian plants proved 
of a habit exactly the same as the native plants in 
the open ground, having the leaves equally as long 
as those of the latter, of their glaucous color, and not 
producing any flowering culms. This last fact is a 
very remarkanle one as connected with the long con- 
tinual effects of different climates on the same species 
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of piaDt& In the hothouse, more soluble or nutri* 
tive matter* and also more vegetable or woody fibre, 
were aiforded by this grass than was afforded by the 
plants of it, cultivated out of doors in the grass gar- 
den." • ^ 

** Tn the East Indies, the Doob grass grows luxuri- 
antly, and is highly valued as food for horses, &g. ; 
in this climate, however, it scarcely begins to vege- 
tate till the month of June, and the above details show 
that its produce and nutritive powers here are not 
sufficiently great to hold out any hope that its valua- 
ble properties in the EaMt Indies can be made availa- 
ble in the climate and soil of Britain. Sir William 
Jones gives a figure of the Doob grass, in his works, 
vol. 2, p. 58. The essential specific characters of 
Uie grass, as exhibited by Sir W. Jones, and those 
which our Agure present, are precisely the same." 

£Uiatt, in his botany of South Carolina and Geor^ 
fuz, places the Bermuda grass as a Digitaria dacty- 
Ton, and refers to the synonyms of Panieum dacty^ 
Ion (shown by Lambert to be the Doob grass), and 
Cymdon dactyion (proved by Sinclair to be identical 
with it). See his Botany, vol. 1, p. 133. 

Pursh, in his Ftora America, describes the Cunoden 
dactyion, Panieum dactyion, Digitaria dacti^on, as 
synonymous. 

Generic character. Calyc^, two valves, expanding, 
lanceolate ; corolla laiger, two valves ; exterior valve 
laiger and egg-shaped. Nectar, truncate. Spike (of 
flower), digitate ; flowers, sditajry. 

Specific character. Spikes, digitate, spread out, 
hairy at their base, flowers solitary, stems creeping. 

This description in every respect corresponds with 
the living plant. 

Linnaus, in his Systema Vegetabilium, describes 
the Panieum dactyion to possess the same specific 
character as applied by Pursh to the Cynoden dacty- 
ion ; in fact, Pursh uses his language. 

In class and order, the Bermuda grass is Triandria 
Digynia. Its two purple, feathery sticmas, give it 
the beautiful appearance noticed by Sir Wuiiam Jones. 

The proof of the identity of the Doob and Bermuda 

Siss, is therefore supported by our learned botanist, 
r. Elliott, who makes the latter the Digitaria doc- 
fjy/on, Cynalen dactyion, ot Panieum dactyion; by 
Sindair, who identifies the Cynoden dactyion with 
fbt Doob grass; and by Lambert, who also proves it 
to be the Panieum dacMon; and still further by 
Pursh, who shows the Cynoden dactyion, Panieum 
dactyion, and Digitaria dactyUm, to be one and the 
same plant There is a very close correspondence 
between the figures given by Sir William Jones and 
Sinclair. That of the latter is even more like the 
Bermuda grass than that of the former. The parts 
of fructification differ only in this, that the two rows 
of flowers on the spikes are less distinctly marked on 
die plants than in the plates. In the specimens 
whicn I have examined, the flowers are rather imbri- 
cated than arranged in distinct rows, as stated in Sin- 
clair's description, and represented in his figure. 

I offer no apology for tais dry string of authorities, 
as I am aware tbat» to a mind like yours, anything 
which tends to illustrate what is useful, cannot be 
otherwise than interesting, and that the eonfirmatioii 
of a sagacious conjecture cauiot but be gratifying. 

With great respect, I am» dear sir, your most oVt 
ierv*t» J. H. CovFBft. 

Sand HiUSf Win/ne Co., ISth .Amm, 1824. 



TOO MUCH LAND ! TOO MUCH LAND ! J 

1 cannot travel in any direction but I am constrain- 
ed to make the above exclamation. There is scarcely 
a farm that I visit, but I pee more to be done than the 
occupant has time or ability to do. The thing I am 
about to complain of now, may appear to some very 
trifling ; but to me it is a great eyesore, to say th« 
best of it It is well known, however, that in a flat 
country, with a clay subsoil, water will find its rest- 
ing-placesVhere it is left to stand, and freeze over in 
the winter to make a sliding or skating place for 
boys, or to be evaporated by the sun in summer, 
making a barren spot in the midst of a fertile meadow 
or fruitful field, through the season. Now there is 
scarcely an acre of land to be found, not swampy (for 
of this I am not writing), but may be drained of its 
surface water by a single furrow leading into a ra- 
vine, either natural or artificial, taking the furrow or 
sod which is turned over, if in a meadow, to the 
manure or compost heap, throwing plenty of hay 
chaff* into the furrow which immediately sods over, 
and you will scarcely perceive it at a little distance, 
although you may have occasion, in some cases, to 
run two or more furrows, and even to use the spade 
a little occasionally. The great excuse I know is, 
we have no time for these trifles. Then throw a hW 
acres of your tillage land into mowing or pasture, 
cultivate less land and do it better, and you will find 
more money in your purse, besides having a beautiful 
landscape to look upon. Octogenariam. 

The following communication was sent us by pri- 
vate hand at the time of its date ; but for some reason 
or other, of which we are not informed, was detained 
in Albany nearly one month before being mailed. 
Had it been promptly forwarded, it would have ap- 
peared in our February No. The public may depend 
upon the Herd Book being published as proposed, a 
number of gentlemen in this State having determined 
with Mr. Allen upon its issue, even if it only records 
the pedi^ees of their own cattle; and those who delay 
sending in their pedigrees now, will not have an opw 
portunity of doing so again for years, which will un« 
questionably be a cause of deep regret to them. 

TO BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

In the month of May last 1 proposed, through the 
columns of the American Agriculturist, and other 
papera, to publish an American Herd Book, provided 
a sufficient demand for a work of that kind should be 
made in the manner there indicated. At the time I 
wrote the proposition, I had little confidence that it 
would be met with any general zeal or approbation^ 
even by the breedere of Short-Horns throughout the 
country : and in this I have not been disappointed. 
It is apparent that a lethargy pervades among too many 
of our once spirited cattle breedere, on the vitally im- 
portant subject of preserving in an enduring fonn the 
^nealogies of their individual herds ; a course which, 
if pereisted in, will ultimately lead, not only to their 
destruction, but to a laige pecuniary loss to themselves, 
and awaken, when too late, deep and lasting regrets. 

But the zeal of our American oreedere is not alto- 
gether lost A considerable number of enterprisin|; 
and spirited gentlemen have manifested strongly their 
desire that tire work shall proceed ; and with charac- 
teristic liberality proposed such a patronage as shall 
procure its publication 
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I praj)Os«, thererora, to conmanet: Ihe cooipilalion 
of the Herd Book, on soon as sufficient malerial nhall 
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requesl all those gentlemen who wish iheir animals 
roistered, to make out plain and dislinct pedigrees of 
their stock, with all necessary references and par- 
tieulara that may be Important loucliiD^ their lineagej 
•MA, if foreign animals, the dale of iheir importation, 
and by whom made, toother with such other facta as 
will best illustrats their history, te. It is lo be ob- 
Berved, that the object of this work is not to eitabliik 
pedigrees, but to perpetuate them ; ami it may at once 
be temarlced, ihal an^ animal whose purity of blood 
is not properly sustained, cannot be aidtDitted within 
its pages. The English Herd Book was ^.rsl published 
in 1S22. Previous lo that lime, and for a lew years 
ImdiediBtely following, many Taluable animals Irom 
amOnglhebeBttamilieaof well -descended Short-Horns 
to England were imported inlo America, wfiose names 
and pedigrees are not to be found in its cotumns. 
Hany breeders in England, not then appreciating ibe 
value of such a work, neglected lo register their cat- 
tle, and these remained thus unnoticed, in many in- 
slBnres altogether, and in others, until the supple- 
menlary volumes were published. The descendanla 
qf those importations, preserved iii Iheir purity, and 
their history properly authenticated, will be admitted. 
Bat in all cases where. references cannot be niade 
directly to the English Herd Book, such facts and 
leferences at will place the lineage of the animals 
named beyond dispute, will be necessai; to accom- 
pany the registers. 

In one particular this will differ from Ihe English 
tegisity. That work hag neither note nor comment. 
To all but the initialed in Sbort-Hom lore, the P*gas 
of Ihe Herd Book are as a sealed volume in all [hat 
relates lo their origin, history, and preMnl condition. 
Names of animals are often inserted without auj 
reference whatever, apparently for no other purpose 
than to establish them as " Herd Book calUe." It 
wilt be otherwise in this. lolereatitig fads and illus- 
trations will accompany pedigrees as they may occur, 
throwing light and informaliou such astoiilace every- 
thing relating to this noble breed of cattle in Ihe most 
attractive form, and develope in the beat manner Ibei 
aid^aiitagesto the Amsrioan famfer. 

In air cases whare the uarlies ar« vnknowo lo the 
subscriber, either pereonaUy or by oorrMpondeoce, 
they will please to give the name of some distinguish- 
ed Dreeder or ciliaen o[ their own or » neighboring 
State, as a reference. This is not raquired through 
any suspicion of the entire intwity of any genllenun 
who may oSer bis cattle for registry, but as a role for 
the mutnal piolection of each one who d^rea a lru« 
and unimpeachable record of Short-Horns (as far as it 
goes), iu America. 

As the mainitude of the work (in P»gM)i ''''il 
iie known till the materials ate all coUected, the 
caniiot be exactly Mated ; but at all evenls, it will not 
•iceed three dollars per eofy, as noted in the pros- 
pectus last May, deliverable as there stated. 
. All pedigrees, £cc., are requested to he. inmnilled 
(if by mail, post paid), to me at Black Bock, N. Y. ; 
or, .if more conveoient to die parties, to A. B. Aileo, 
at the office of the Anericaa. Aflrioulturist, 395 Broad- 
w^, N, y. city 1 or to Caleb M. Bemeat, Atnerican 
bole!. AjWy.N. y., who will duly forward ' 
to roe. tie terms for registry will bis aae doMi 



, BiBgle animaJ, and fifty cents carb for any lann 
jumber. To pnsone haviM ten or mote animidB, 
with simple pedigrees, t liDeral deduction will be 
made Irom thia last pric«, accoidii^ to number. 7b 
monet/ imxtriablv to bt eadoMtd witk th« pedirrml. 
Accompaayiog lae psdtgraei, the mmber of volomea 
Bubecribtd foe is ■»> raqMolad. 

-All papers to be forwarded aaaoon aspoaeible: at 
all evenls befocc the £rsl of April next, as the woA 



ed is the Agricultural papeia ^atnlij, a torn of 
which to be sent lo me, ioi whidi a copy of thoDook 
will be prtaented. Any gentlemen who ^mI «n io- 
lemt in this subject, will do a favor by giving infor- 
mation of ihisMoposed publication to any nei^thOT' 
ing breedu of Short-AornB who may not atbavut 
obtain it Lawis F. Aukv 

Blaek Rotk.Jamiuarg, 1645. 



COBN AND COB CRD&HEIU-nt '^ 



The above com and cob eniaher ia aiMKM)' 
adapted for plantation use ; the conctmction is vel^ 



simple, compact, and not easily 
The grinding blatesweiBade of 1 
sition metal, w^ieb will last from Iwo lo threq 



of OlA^. 

t^ hinlest eoapo- 



Afler they we WArn smodth, new ptMes miiy be sttb- 
stiiDted w^houi difficulty ; on the axle is atuelMd a 
strong spiral knife; which Aon the cofc in small piis 
CCS, prepsivtory to «ntCrMg tie plaiee. 

Twb Wsta will crarft asd ^nad eight boebels pei 
hour, 6Be enougli for fcidia^ to caltts. Two men 
can woib this na^iBB ^nih good Bocoess. 

J)tre<tMna— 1. Pot on the balaiKO vAael, itumllBg 
that it ia scmicd up firmly. 

1 Secure Ihe machine to the floor ot miind ifith 
wooden cleelB and braces, aad so situalsa as lo- ban 
Ihe pulley lo nwge on a Hue with the bone poi^ 
kaml wheel. 

3. Piit the maohisc in noAou, then fsed A* tube 
with cats of coin and screw Bp the side Ihnmb-e^w 
regaleriy udlil the grindine plates barely toodi— Jl 
sctewodiiptoocMee, liW pWMvil] wettr out rB|wi 



OUANO. 
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iy, tarn hud, and produce oo material advantage: 
wlieii Bet .properly it will grind about eight biwhela 
per hour. 

4. See that the gud g eon a a r e kept oiled with best 
|arop:o'rMeMoU. 

ik The i^Qper «peed to drfve Hub maehule is two 
toidfed and fifty revolutions per minule, whieh can* 
not ha acc^BiplMhed except by hoise*i>ow«r. Two 
nen can work it if the sorows are slaclEeaed; the 
speed and finding, howewir^ will be 8k>w, and the 
perfomianee in piopoitiOB. 

, 6. If Ae* blMM slfetdh^ and beottaes slack, move 
the jcmsher farther off. 

7. Sh^ttU Ike kttils clog>«p and fail to.operale, it 
may be cleaned oat with the fiiigeiiB, a stick or poiat- 
ad;ii^. 'Should thei ptateatkf ^(^kich may be the 
case if dait^^ com is giottiid>»femove the band-ti^lev 
and tiie cap that covers the plates, and briskly rub 
Ibssagh th^ H ^ brush or stick. 

Price, with dm set aa^tra plates^ #30. 

R. SuKaiAia'» Ja., U Oo. 

BaUimare, Md., Feb. 13, 1^45. 

GUANO. 
. Jdvanf^mm of Qhumo, ^^^tceitUy <f fixed 
jPn'ctftur-I have read with josuch iateiest the Essay 
U Dr. Gardcier on Qaano, and beg leave to express 
my thanks for its pablieation, as alio for the other 
otAtribntions he has made to the cause of l^uhnie. 
I am vaable, however> to coincide with him in opi« 
nkm, that.faimera should not blooms punhasers of 
guano, valuable as he adssits it to be as a fertiliser. 
They an alfeady, and w^ no doubt continue tdr a 
long time to coiiiev..puinhas6fs of other fertilizing 
mb6laAces>». Piaster, for instmee, has for a long 
number of yaam been esteasiv^ly tised in vaiious 
paits of otir countiyit net always with 'profitable re* 
Mlts. €lmt0r smd, loo^ which may be legaided as 
A itadimct fertiliser^ is an article, in the fpurohtHe of 
Ivkieh laif^ sums are annually exnended. in other 
loims> pafticulariy in the. vieinity oi tawna, the intfo* 
Ail9ti6n of extMaaeous aid to tha.iertiii^ of our soils 
has become a somewhat genenl prsctice. In the 
pieseot state of agrioultilre then* dia wisest poUov 
would seem to be to mioouragelhe making ot such 
outlays ail will yield the hichest linteiest dn the (a- 
vesltaeat, and e«ible the fanner to pvdeeewte the 
v^k of impofemeat which he ha» comnietoeed. If 
goano, appliMl to a fiekt of wheat in tbe SsU or 
apring, will give an increased moduct equivalent to 
UM cost ol the manors, and at ne same time secure 
tile crop of tlovefv the farmer would aaqaestibnably 
he a gainer ; for a most important means iof fvturs 
improvement will at ooee have bem obtained, and 
when the Crop of doiver is thais seeuredv clefrei' seed 
for future use nkaybe considered as setund also. 
Evtery farmer looks upon his soil as. in the* asfe Mne 
oi improvement Ivhen he can get bis eUyfier fields to 
fiourisb. Will plaster, or pufrescent maaives in any 

anandty he em ileaMnahly hope to mkdce, prodactt 
lis resist with aav ioeilainty? Plaster certainfy 
atigments tha vfegetaUe growth where it acta faVor^ 
bly, but not the quantity of seed in the same pnmor* 
tibh, if at all. For this reason, those who use plas* 
tir are idmost alMwys pnic haset a , instead of gvowerr, 
of eloiter seed { anU after the* lapse of. a few yehrs, 
more, or kss, the plaster ceases entifely to act»and 
the clover to grow. 1 would tfaattfdto j sspastftilly 



submit whether h would not' be belter to promote the 
use of i^uano on such of our 'lands as stand in need 
of foneign aid ? If lime, or marl, or ashes, were at 
hignd, (hero would be less necessity to seek for other 
substaces, kither than the land could supply within 
its oWn linitts«-«euch as litter, woods'^arth, grass, 
clover, &c., in addition to the manure heap. Even 
then> guano would axpedite tlie work of improve* 
meat. Sut in thoabseoce of those bases of sore and 
peroMmeat fertilily, guano might be: most profitably 
used on a Ittge proportion of our poor soils, either in 
coBobiaation with -faster, or as a substitute for it — 
much m«MB esjpensive. it is true, hut far move certain 
and powei^ui hi its effects. 

But then the question may arise, is liot the value 
of guano ovenaiied ? Can it be r^ed on to produce 
the astonishing efifeets which have been recorded- of 
it? On thii subject every latmer is competent to 
foAn a correct judament, aft^r -catefully eKamimng 
the testimony Whtf£ has been published. In fiag* 
landatod Snmceit has been in tise to a great extent ; 
aecumte and multiptied experiments have been made, 
and the resulfiat laid beforeithe ^biic. No morale- 
oisivaevid^iMe gooM bo adduced on any doubtful oi 
eantroverted pottit, -and by common consent the prao« 
tices of English agrieultuitets are entitled to great 
weiffht in, OUT own coimtry. 

Tne chief object, however, which 1 had in view in 
writiift^ this communication, is to suggest to the edi« 
tors of agricultural joumalsin NewYoik and Boa* 
ton^ the pqpopriety of giving the prises of -guano of 
the difftient variettts, either unddr the head of Prices 
Current, or by advertisement of the importen.(o) 
F^urmers Would then know at once what they have 
to pay, and whe t h er &ey ooold afford it In Enr- 
land, the value of *< Tilcaoes" is regularly qnofea ; 
Wm« K Geoige^ of Bidtimeve, who is the agent for 
the sale of Peiuvian guano in the United Stales, 
makes known his prices speeifieally, as per quantity, 
and these correspond witn the jnices in Liverpool. 
This is acting opMy and above board. A contmry 
conrae is calculated to lead to flm aaspicioh ^t the 
importer has no fixed price*, but would be willing to 
mceive one price from one purchaser, and hnother 
firom another. The efleet is injurieos tb the inteiiBstA 
of bo^ importer and consumer. In Baltimore, Ridi* 
fflond, and PetembiHg, wa.^t ^noat £\9 sterling 
per long ton, by the quantity, which is about two 
and.ooe fouffth ceats a poond. Is the African goaho 
(which is understood to be the vmmty hrou((ht into 
New Yoik and Boston) sold at rates eoites)ionding 
to the Liverpool prices for lebaboe frtano ? namely, 
jQS to X6 19s. per ton.(6> I would like, amoDMt 
others, to call the attention of the editor of the N. JB. 
Fatmer to this matter, as he has rendered good ser- 
vilee in pvemotihg the introduction bf guano into thid 
country. T. S. PLXASiivra. 

PiUfwwt^hf rm, Feb, By IMd. 

(a) OurcoM^spcadent n^ill notice that the prices of 
gnantn, honest plaster, salt^ and several other fertiliaeta 
or ^Yt/ftt^," are always to be found in our price eUN 
rent; in addition tothialheym frSquMtiyaaveriibed. 

{b) No; it is not. In our judgment the African 
MDoiaheid too high, oanmdainj| its ilffeitolSt^ to 
Ae ftravian; Thb price of Pieravimi'is lairfr fixtid, 
and.cortesposHid with the Baltimote price. Me Mk 
Biirtfertffr mbstiseiDintMi dm No. ot our papvr. 
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MAKING MANURE. 

Many important suggestions have recently been 
made in regaid to the management of farms ; this all 
indicates improvement, or at least, a desire for im- 
provement, in this general strife to excel, I perceive 
the farmer sometimes overlooks important realities, 
and grasps at profits that are imaginary. 

Within the past year much attention has been given 
to the subject of manure. Many schemes have been 
tried to produce the laigest quantity of the best quality 
at (he least expense. No doubt some of these expen- 
ments have resulted favorably, and will prove ultimate- 
ly of vast importance to the community, while others 
have proved an entire failure. Now my motto is, *' a 

Eenny saved is as good as a pennv earned." By a 
ttle care, much of this indispensaole article ms^ be 
saved, that on many ianns through neglect is saflfered 
to be lost. All farmers do not avail themselves of 
the advantages they have for making and saving 
manure. The barn*vBnl is the grand repository for 
manure, and when the fanner improves all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this source, it is certainly 
advisable to adopt other means to enlarce and im- 
{nove his manure heap. Observation teaches me that 
it is impossible to estimate the exact loss of that man 
who pays no regard to the overflowings of his bam- 

Jrard. Often have I seen the yard well filled with 
itter for the comfort of cattle. This is commenda- 
Ue, for it serves another important purpose, by in- 
creasing the quantity of manure. This seems to 
satisfy, so far as concerns yard manure. Apparently 
no loss is apprehended from the freshets and thaws 
of the spring rains. 

This is the great mistake ; the yard overflows, and 
away goes the richest part of the manure to fertilize — 

rsrhaps, a bog swamp, or may be some public road, 
am sustained in the assertion that the most iniJuable 
part of the manure is thus lost, by the fact that the 
liquid manures are the strongest, and that they unite 
and pass off with the surplus water. Thus the whole 
mass of straw, &c., becomes drenched, and a great 
part of the sediment goes to enrich, perhaps the 
ocean. The manures are thus robbed of^ their alka- 
lies and salts. The remainder is probably not worth 
half as much now as before the overflowing took 
place. 

To remedy this evil, 1 would suggest the propriety 
of preparing a reservoir contiguous to the lower part 
of tne yard, sufficiently laige to retain the overflow- 
ing. Puddle the reservoir with clay, or prepare it in 
some other way to prevent absorption. The water 
and sediment thus secured, possess all the properties 
of manure. When the weather will permit, return 
flie water from the reservoir to the yard, water the 
whole mass of straw, &e., which by this time has 
become somewhat dry, and will readily absorb the 
liquid of wtticn i had been robbed. Thus the lost 
being found and returned to its owner, restores all the 
value that had been before possessed. I am of the 
opinion that by adopting this method, farms will add 
at least fifty per cent to the value of their yard ma- 
nures. B. C. D. 
7Vtim6tt^, Ct., Feb, 5, 1845. 

Asparagus.— To improve the flavor of aspaiagus, 
wad make it mbre delicate and tender, spread salt over 
the beds early this month. In addition to its value 
to ospaiagusi^t is beneficial in destroying^ intscCB, 



and kills several kinds of weeds, and checks the 
mwth of others. It is also a good manure to the 
land. 



WESTERN CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

The hemp^brakers should be still kept in motion 
every day that is fit for cleaning hemp, nor should 
the plows be suffered to stop. As some of the hemp- 
brakers must now be put to the plows, others must 
be hired to take their place at the hemp-brakes, so 
that both operations may progress together. Hemp- 
braking, if possible, should be finished this montn, 
or earl^ in the next ; all hands will be required to 
assist in pitching the crop, and cultivating it in a 
proper manner. If the weather is not suitable for 
hemp-braking, all hands not engaged at the plows 
should be employed in making rails, repairing fences, 
and eleaiing up ground for the plows, if any such 
clearing is necessary ; and this work should progress 
at all leisure times, when the ground is too wet to 
work, while any such repairs are necessary, and hands 
can be spared for the purpose. 

The stock must be attended to as usual ; but about 
the middle, sometimes the firet of this month, in lati- 
tude 39*, sheep will do well upon pasture alone, 
especially if no stock has run upon it during tift 
winter, or at least not later than the middle of Janu- 
ary. Lambs should not be allowed to drop before 
the last of March, unless they are raised for the 
butcher. The ewes having now a good bite of pas- 
ture, will have a full flow of milk, and no lambs will 
be lost, or none of consequence. 

If the season is a favorable one, and the ground 
not too wet, the sowing of hemp may commence 
about the middle of this month. Early sowing pro- 
duces the heaviest Ivntf and although hemp sown as 
early as the middle of March, is liable to be checked 
in its growth by cold, dry, frosty weather, and will 
not, therefore, attain so great a height as that which 
is sown later, yet, in general, it produces a good 
yield of lint, and of firet rate quality. Com maj 
also be planted from the middle to the last of this 
month. Severe frosts will nip the top blades, but 
hardly ever injure it to such an extent as to prevent 
it asain growing. Early planted com is much less 
liable to be injured by long summer drought, and is 
more certain of making a good crop than that which 
is planted late. Eariy planting is, therefore, strongly 
recomanended. Early m this month (if not alreMy 
done in the previous month, which would be better), 
tobacco growera must bum and prepare beds for sow- 
ing tobacco seed for plants. To bring these forward 
early, rich new ground, with a southeastern aspect, 
should be chosen. The beds, when sown, should 
be lightly covered with fine brash to keep them 
moist, and protect the young plants from frost 
Eariy ripe tobacco cures of a finer color, and makei 
the most valuable article, hence the importance 6{ 
having eariy plants. Early in this month, or late in 
February, which is better in latitude 89^, clover seed 
should be sown on growing wheat and rye, at the rate 
of a bushel of goof clean seed to each ten acres. U 
sown with oats, it will do later, and may be put in 
with the oat crop whenever the ground is in suitable 
condition. Other fposs seeds may also be sown early 
in this mond). Timothy would do better in Februm 
ry, and Salem grass also. A. Bxattt* 

ProtpfU HUl, Ky. 
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COUNTRY VISITING. 

BT MRS. KIRKIJIND. 

There is hardly any country village so small and 
anambiiious, as not to have its debating society or its 
literary effort of some kind Manv a young man 
who has had good success in life, has ascriMd the 
figure he has been able to make in court, or his repu- 
tation as a teacher, or his acceptabieness in the pulpit, 
to an early opportunity for practice in his native vil- 
lage, and the taste for literature which naturally 
grows with such eflbrts. 

This is excellent; why then confine it to young 
men f Why should not youn^ women, too, make 
some attempt at improvement, m a mode suited to 
their position ? We should never recommend to them 
debating societies or lyceums, but why should they 
be debarred from all social literary enjoyment ? 

Visitine is, as we all know, one of the chief of 
country pleasures. There is no girl so poor or so 
hard-worked, that she cannot, once in a while, make 
a sociable afternoon visit ; and among the daughters 
of able farmers, perhaps, it is not too much to say, 
thfl^an average of two afternoons per week is thus 
spent. After the day's business is well over, and the 
soil of the morning is carefully banished fiom person 
and dress, nothii^ is more natural and common than 
for the daughters of the house, and perhaps the 
mother too, to prepare themselves for a visit either at 
home or abroad ; and among the plainer farmers, the 
knitting- work, and amon^ those rather more ambi- 
tious, the neat bit of sewing, or even fancy-work, is 
taken in hand by way of sweetening leisure by some 
light employment But what occupies the thovhts 
at such times } and what conversation cheers these 
gcdden hours of rest? As to thoughts, let us guess. 

** I wonder," thinks the mother, *< where that brood 
of turkeys has strayed to ! Jem had no business to 
let them out ! and the hens have got a tridk of lay- 
ing away too. We sha*nt have an egg. Mary !" 
she says, turning to her eldest daughter, ** I don't be- 
lieve the boys have ever hunted for eggs in that hole 
by the lime-kiln !" 

Mary, thus withdrawn from a pleasing anticipation 
of the weaver's bringing home her new bedquilt, pro- 
mises to go herself eg|- hunting ; and forthwith her 
thoughts branch away into some *' mingled yam" of 
equally valuable meditation, while the younger girls 
<^ giggling over the recollection of how Joe Pullen 
'* carried on" at the minister's donation party. 

Presently some of the neighbors come in with their 
Work to sit the afternoon ; and after they have taken 
the bandanna handkerchiefs off their heads and ar- 
ranged them in their laps (an odious habit this, by 
the by, of wearing pocket handkerchiefs in place of 
bonnets), and settled themselves near the windows as 
the place of honor, they keep the ball of conversation 
rolling, as well as the ball of yam, and the sum and 
substance of all they have to say is usually no more 
valuable than such as we have described. 

Now why should this useless twaddle fill up the 
minds, and supply the talk, of intelligent women? 
They have usually had a tolerable school education, 
and those whose advantages are least, can road tolera- 
bly. Why not then endeavor, by the aid of books, 
to provide some materials for conversation better than 



this? The evil is greater than may be supposed; for 
so powerful an engine as conversation can hardly be 
of mdifierent operation. When it is simply frivolous 
it is injurious ; but when it rans into scandal, ferret- 
ing^ out the faults and discussing the frailties of a 
neighborhood, it becomes indeed a curse, justifying 
the apostle's expression, " set on fire of hell." 

How many of the lapses from virtue which take 
place in the country arise from the habit of suspect- 
ing and whispering evil of others, we cannot deter- 
mine; but those who have lived among people whose 
conversation had no legitimate and proper materials, 
can testify that it is but a step from frivolity to cor- 
raption, in talk as in manners. How advantageous 
then would be the introduction of well selected Books 
into social visits ! 

RECIPES. 

Brawn or Head Cheese. — Blanc^mange* — Pi^e-fooi 
Oil. — Sore Throat, — Souse. — In a lumer's kitchen 
the stale adage is often verified, ** God made nothing 
without its use," and the farmer's wife can testif> 
there are various uses to which one thing often may 
be applied. An instance I can supply from my late 
country observations. Boil pig's feet — a dozen of 
them if you have them — for several hours, till the 
bones can easiljr be removed. Strain the liquor from 
them and set aside to cool. Remove the bones care- 
fully, and reserve equal portion^ if you choose, for 
souse and bravm or nead cheese. 

To make the latter, chop moderately fine, add sage 
and thyme, or sweet marjoram, plenty of pepper and 
salt, and if you like, a trifle of spice and a glass of 
wine. Tie all firmly when well mixed, into a crash 
cloth, which must first be well wrung in cold water, 
and let it stand in a press for twenty-four hours. 
You have then a handsome mould of head cheese. 

A delicate blanc-manget not inferior to the best 
isinglass, may be made of the jelly formed by the 
liquor when cold. From this you must first skim 
every particle of oU, which must be carefully pre- 
served as it forms — 

An excellent remedy for sore throat or croupy affec- 
tions, externally applied, or simmered with molasses 
and vinegar, to give your children when the case de> 
mands it before retiring at night 

I see it lately asserted, that cattle's feet prepared in 
the same way for bcMling as pig's feet, aobrd an 
equally good jelly for bianc-roange. 

To make souse^ add to the feet when well boiled* 
the pig's head. After boiUng four or five hours, re- 
move from both all the bones, and place the whole 
in a stone jar. Boil in vinegar a few cloves or auT 
other spice, with pepper and a little salt ; mix with 
this a little of the liquor in which they were boiled, 
to prevent too great acidity, and with this liquid 
cover the meat. Cut in slices when you use it, and 
after heatiag in a frying-pan, pour off the liquid and 
brown it ; or if you prefer, dip the slices in batter 
and fry in a pan rubb^ with butter or lard. 

Pbosa. 

To IiCPROvc THE Flavor op CorFSX.—To each 
pound of roasted coflbe add forty to fifty grains of car- 
bonate of soda. In addition to improving Ae flavor, 
the soda makes the ooflee more neaJthy, as it neu* 
tndiies the acid coBtained in the infosioii. 
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QARPENS.— FLOWERS. 

I T&U3T» ladle0> you will be eoabled to induce the 
editor to keep up your depajrtine|[it It was the many 
valuable articleii ad<,lres8ed to you in that old, but 
Taluahle wotIe, .the American Fai^ner, near twenty 
years past, which iutached me greatly to a^icultural 
poblic^ioofl. In oj^r ^eliffhtful winter cli^te, we 
aie not wii^oii,t flowers aU the year round. I find 
•9 pag& 3, of what I term my horticultural book for 
the pi;esent year, the following flowers out on the 3d 
of January, ki the Qpen air — the yellow jasmine, 
the yiolet, th^ powering pear, the hyacinth, and the 
Dojie. In our vegetable garden, I find on the 4th 
pa^ jof the above w^kt that our cahWtge nlants, let- 
tuce, and the green peas were ud on the 4tn inst It 
is only necessary in this delightful climate, to use 
proper industry* not qf^ fa be supplied throughout 
the year with every kind of the finest vegetables, but 
it is in our power to liaTe the most beautiful flower 
g^ens; aild how much it would add to the pleasure 
of Hfe, if a taste for fbwers could everywhere be 
cultivated V It would ddd to one^s years, it would 
make us tovse hokne, we should feast our senses on the 
beauties of nature, and be with nature^s God. How 
delighted I am when travelling through the coutitiy, 
to see the houses sitrroundea by hsindsome JSower 
gardens; to witness the beautiful vines entwined 
around the windows of the cottage, and on ther walls 
of the mansion. What a delightful employment for 
the fair ladies of our country ! I trust that some of 
your numerous correspondents will take up the sub- 
ject and do it the justice its great importance demands. 

Atix&MDiER McDonald. 

EufalQt MH; Jan, 6, 1945. 

BoiLiMO PoTATOE9.^-Not One housdceeper out of 
ten knows bow to boil potatoes properly. Here is 
an Irish method, one of the best we know. Clean 
wash the potatoes and leave the diin on, then bring 
^e water to a Itoit atid throw ^em in. As soon as 
bdiied soft enough for a fork to be easily thrust 
through them, dash some cold water into the pot, let 
die potatoes remain two minutes, and then poor off 
the water. This done, half remore the pot lid, and 
let the potatoes remain over a slow fire till the steam 
is evaporated, then peel and s^ them on the table in 
an open dish. PMatoes of a good kind Aus cooked, 
will always be sweet, dry, and mealy. A covered 
dish is bad for potatoes, as it keeps the steam in, and 
makes them soft tmd watery. 

PifXLnro Eooe.r-An England, at the season ot tfa» 
jmr vrhen the stock of eggs is plentiful, they cause 
aOBie four or six ddan to be boiled in a capacious 
saucepan, until they become quite hard. They then, 
alter removiar the shells, lay them caiefnilv in 
laige monthcff jais, and poor over them scalding 
irin^ar, well seasaiad with whole papPfV aispice* 
ginrer, and a few obves or nriic. Then, when 
cold, bung them down dose. In a month Aey ^tli 
be fit lor use. Where eggs are plentiful, the above 
pickle is by no means expensive, and as an acetic 
accompaniment to cold meat, it cannot b^ pptnivi^ed 
for piqpaQ^ ^ go4t by die geneiality of pickles 
ntada^in this countnr. 

The above i$ dofibtjciff a vary gopd qoethod of pidd- 
ling egf^ ; but for pur part, vve prefer pu^ng them 
down in salt, after dipping them m whitewash. 



Bakxd Beams. — Shall I give your readers a hint or 
two for a very homely^ but even to epicures some- 
times, a very palatable dish if properly prepared? 
Carefully select and soak your beims the nicht oefore 
you wish them for the table ; wash them forou^hij 
the next morning, and put them over the txe lo sim- 
mer immediately after oreakfast. When they have 
come to a boil, drain them carefully through a cul- 
lender, then add fresh hot water from the teakettle, 
with a suitable piece of salt pork, and let them boil 
slowly till ^uite soft. Place the beans, with the 
liquor in which they were boiled, in a deep bakinf^, 
dish with the pork in the centre. The latter must 
first be neatly cut through the rind in cross strips a 
third of an inch in diameter. Bake them two houra 
in a moderate oven, or if you prefer the orthodox 
Connecticut mode, bake in a brick oven with your 
bread, &c. They may remain in all night with ad- 
vantage. Prosa. 

A FatJiT, Veoctable, and Flowu Mjmoij, — ^A. 
project is in contemplation in this city, which depends 
l^^y on 3fou, lacSes, to cany into e&ct ; and thai 
IS, the erection of a market for the sale exclusive^ 
of fruits, fibwers and vegetables. Such markets are 
to be found in n^ost of the cities of Europe, and are 
places of great idjMisurahle resort No peraon can 
now visit our markets for the purchase of horticultu- 
ral prodactiona^ without being dicvusted with the 
smell of fim an^ offid, and Ihe sight of meats aod 
other thiiigs which are extremely disgustiQg lo the 
reined. 4 market devoted exclusive^ as des^oed 
above, of handspnae architecture, wiu a fountaiii 
playing iu the cen^fB, wpuld soon beoome a place o| 
dehgjiitful aad i^Mitriictiiire n^sort for thousands ^ 
our citiz^na whp iwver go Af^ar t)iiem now, except 
when neceesity fonoc^ th^mto do so^ In c^ise tbia 

S^s into op^r^on, i^omen ipd girls should alone 
ve the privilege of occaj^yui^ the stands for th^ 
sale oi s^i aiticWa. 

Thk Gj^arsN. — ^This is usually the peculiar car^ 
of the ladies, and when well cultivated^ it ^s greatly 
to the pleasures and comforts of a country nome. 
One of the first things p prepajos this month is hot 
beds, the construction of whi^n is sp familiar and 
well known, that we need hot go into particulars 
regarding theij^ The most important things ip their 
management are, to g^ve the plants plenty of steady 
heal at the bottom, and air pn top, with a aufficiency 
of watery and yet be careful not to check dteir growth 
or expose them to sudden changes. Pretty pauch aU 
that is necessary to b^ done Uiis month, will be found 
under the head of the Northern and Southern calen- 
dars in our last volume, to which we must Eefer out 
fair readera 

Liquid Manures. — One of the best thiqgs to make 
all kinds of shrubs, vegetables, and flowers grow, 14 
to water them with a liquid manure, made in the 
proportion of a pint of soot to a gallon of water. It 
a table spoonful of salt is added to this it will be all 
the better. Guano is now coming into extensive use* 
and may also be made into a liquid manure by steep- 
ing one pound of it in a gallon of water, tiquida 
thus prepared are c^iite powerful, and must be need 
in moderate quantities around the plants and not on 
theoL 



■or's povLTnr-iwuK.— ^NB oape«, ob pip. 
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BoQa' Dqiartmnt 



Bar's PouLTRr-HousE. the cheapest al&Jr tot a 
I>pullry- house, and ihe most eaajly coniilrucleil, in 
given by Mr. Ames in the Fanner's Library. Aiiy 
Sandy lad, he says, can make one in a iew hours, 
and the cost is very Iritling. 

■' Fiist, let a convenient anil auitable place be clio- 
aen /or the fowl-yard ; not in a datli, shady comer, 
biut in a lizbti airy aitualion ; and, considering the 
number of fowls intended to bie kept, mark iia si/e ; 
it' is not well to have loo many togelber, as the cocki 
will disagree. A slock of 25, containing 2 or 3 
cocks, is sufficient for one houne ; if more are to be 
kepti erect another pen in a ditleienl direction ; ac- 
coraingly, mark out a place in the form of a circle of 
19 or 24 feet in diameter. [Fifty feet would be bel- 
ter, so aa to allow the sun to shine witliin more 
freely.] On the outside of this circle cut a (rencii 3 
or 4 inches wide and deep, and plant poles 12 or IS 
inches into Ihe cround every 2 feet. These poles 
diould be as thick as a man's arm, and 8 or 10 feel 
h^, thus fonning a circle of poles standing an end. 



BoT*a PouLTBT-HoDSB.'^'Fig 20. 
ChooM a space to the south, between two of the 
polos, for the purpose of a door, and the poles on 
Mch side of thia »pux should be straigfat, and a little 
slouler than Ihe rest ; then g» to the swamp or brash- 
wood, and cut a good paitel of it, learea, small 
twigs, and burrs, bQ just as it stands. It ought to 
be 6 feet long, that it may reach three of the poJM, 
and if longer all ihe belter; then having conveyod It 
•o ih* siandii^ poles, commence by lacing seme of 
(he stout and straight ones roond the poles in the. 
trench, ailemateiy in and out, like basket- work, going 
Ihe whole niuiMl, the door-way of course excepted. 
When you have got it 8 or 10 inches high, stamp it 
well down, making all tight and firm, that the small- 
est chicken may not be able to pass through it. Go 
on thus tilt you get il 5 feel high, then pass Ihe cir- 
cle of bru^ over uoor-way and all, to make it tinner 
and stronger, continuing it up ta the height of 8 or 10 
feet; the upper may be lighter and not braided so 
ckae ; t«aid sontetimee on one, and then on the other 
aide of the uprights. Upon Ibis principle a yard may 
b^ nwde of any slie, and in any silnalion, tor really 
nothing. Any boy can make a door for this, and tii 
it'With hinges from Ihe nde leather of an old shoe. 

"Then comes the fuwl-hooae; thia should be 
placed in the centre of Ihn circle, tluU no venniD nnj 



gel at il, and that the fowls may find sliade and shel- 
ter all around, as the wind or sun may hapjien to bt, 
A few slakes, a lillle more brush, and an arm-full of 
straw for ilmich or roof, will make this answer ; bat 
one formed of boards with a good tight straw thatch, 
would be far preferabls: Mind, I say, '^raw Ihntcli' 
for rool, as it is far Ihe best thing; and if prni>erly 
done, it will last iwenty years. The sun, rain, and 
8I10W, have no effect on it. Il is very warm in win- 
ter, and lets no heal through in summer. It should 
he formed of gooil, clean, long slmw, clean -threshed, 
and as little broken as possible ; wheal or rye is pre- 
ferable: put il on 10 or 12 inches thick; f have 
fieen it 18 incites. Tie it closely and securely with 
slrljia of white oak or hickory bark well twiMed- 
bnl this every one knows how to peiform. Mint 
and lei the roof liave a good pitch, ot in other words, 
be very steep, iliat snow and rain may be qnickty 
thrown off. To make ibis warmer in winter, the 
sides, either outside or within, may be laid with 



ontside and In with clay and short sadi hay; aad 
when dry, a good cou of lime white-wash. Thlf 
gives a neat, pretty look, and is wann and chenp." 

Ths Gi,raa, oa Pip.— Mr. Bement, in hia Poulte- 
rer's Companion, has gathered toother all Ihe sup- 
posed causes of this fatal disease jn chickens, which 
we shall condense in a few lines for the benefit of 
our young readers. I. Il is attributed to catarrii, 
similar to ihe inftnenza in human beings; producing 
a thickened state of the membrane lining the noslrits, 
month, and tongue. 2. Small red worms in the wind- 

K'pe. 3. Breedii^ from M cocks [which is doubt- 
Bs an old woman's notion]. 4. Scailiing the chick- 
ens in their food. S. Oiving them too much Indian 
meal pudding. 6. Want of pure water. 

Tha sjnaptoms of the gapex are so various, that 
we have no doubt they should be claaaed aa distinct 
diseases, the same as_physicians do those of the hn- 
man fnnllly. It would be qnite absurd to say that a 
child waa aftded with scarlet fever, when it only 
had a cdd ; or that it was eufleting with worms, 
when gasping for biaalh with the croap ; and yet 
these diseases do not seem al alt more distinct to our 
comprehension, than those mentioned above under 
lbs head of ■> Onpeo or Pip." It would be wdl 
worth while for some skilful snrgeon to investigalB 
these diseases, and write a work upon the subjecL 

The remedy for the catarrh, is to tear olF the scale 
the hmgm with tbs nails of Ihe forefinger and 



ad witb Scotch saoff. But we think two or three 
tea^ooofals of gravy, made of equal pnrts of butter, 
honey, awl vliMgar, would he better. To remove 
the wonna, hdd the dridun with his moulh wide 
ofea over tobacco smoke from one to two minutes; 
or what is better and more hunWDe, tie the wings and 
legs of the chicken to prevent its stn^^n^, lake a 
small ben's feather, and strip it clean excepting a tuft 
of abotttan inch at the end, wet this slightly in spirits 
of tarpentiiie, draw the neck of the chicken oat 
straight, open its moulh wide, seJKe the tongue gently 
with a pisce of maslin between the Sngers to prevent 
ilB slipping, and then push the feather l^hlly down 
its wiw^pe two or tmw inchcB and twul it loaai. 
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and thitt will bring up more or less worms* and the 
chieken will usually nneeze out the remainder; if it 
does not, repeat the operation not more than two or 
three times the same day, till the windpipe is clear of 
theiB. 

The gapes are said to be prevented by mixing a 
small quantity of spirits of turpentine with the food 
of chickens ; wetting up the meal for their food with 
soap suds, or molasses, or a little asafxtida pounded 
fine, or vinesar, in which iron has been standing, or 
snuflf, or rhubarb and cayenne pepper, or feeding them 
with coarse hommony, and a pepper-corn now and 
then, or a piece of garlic. 

Some think that the worm is the oflTsprin^ of 
the lice on hens, which we think is impossible; 
others, that it is more generally picked up by the 
chicken out of dung iMaps, either in the egg, or just 
after being batched; others, that they are spawned in 
the windpipe by the parent worm and hatch out 
there ; othere, that the eggs are deuosited on the nos* 
trils of the chicken by a winged insect, and then 
hatch, and find their way into the windpipe. 

Chickens are most a£fecled with gapes in wet 
weather, when worms are most likely to breed ; also 
when catarrhal complaints are most frequent Keep- 
ing them up in a dry warm place during wet weather 
is a good protection. In addition to this, the hen 
house should be kept clean, warm, and dry, and be 
thoroughly whitewashed inside and out every sprint 
and fail, with a wash made of Jime pretty well 
sprinkled with salt. 

We feel quite culpable in condensing so much 
from Mr. Bemenfs excellent little work; yet this 
should tempt our voung readers now to purchase it, 
for they will find not only this subject but most 
othere regarding poultry fully treated, together with 
handsome wood cut illustrations of the text With 
this work in his library, and strict attention to its 
precepts, every boy would be able to raise fowls suc- 
cessfully and profitably. 



Breaking Stebrs. — Now is a good time to com- 
mence breaking steere. For this purpose, bows and 
yokes of a suitable size must be prepared, which 
should be first put on them standing leather in the 
slable after* they have eaten their morning's fodder. 
When they have worn this an hour or so each day, 
for several days, they may be taken into the yard 
and be allowed to walk round a short time, and then 
unyoked. When well accustomed to their yoke, 
they should be placed between two other pair of cat- 
tle, and driven off a short distance without any load. 
Then they may be attached with the other team to a 
load, and denend upon it they will learn what is 
wanted of them, from seeing what other cattle do, 
faster and easier than in any other way. Never 
whip them or speak harehly. If they do not per* 
form instantly all that is required, it is from ignorance 
generally^ and not, as it is too often supposed, from 
obstinacy or viciousness. Then all you have got to 
do is, to teach them from the example of other well 
broke cattle. Bnt when one has not other cattle to 
bfeak them with, more attention will be necessary, 
and they will require guiding in their movements by 
a cord attached to tlieir horns. The teamstera in 
New England excel in breaking and driving cattle, 
and they frequently have them so well taught, that 
the} will perfom single or together, in the yoke or 



out of it, by mere word of comnmnd, anything rea- 
sonable which can be required of them. 

The finest breed of working cattle is the Devon 
and its crosses. These are of a deep, bright red 
color, with orange colored noses, an oranee rim 
round the eye, and a beautiful clean uptumM horn 
of a clear yellowish white. Our farmere in this vi- 
cinity frequently send to Connecticut for such oxen. 
They are active, hardy, fine made animals, and capa- 
ble of drawing very large loads. We have seen a 
pair of four year old steere start off at a full gallop 
with a load of 6000 lbs. at the cattle shows in New 
England, and then turn round and back the load on 
level ground with ease. This, however, is a laree 
load for such young animals, and ^reat care should 
be used lest they strain themselves m their ambitious 
efforts to move it These oxen will plow an acre of 
ground as quick as a pair of horses ; indeed, they 
oftener beat than get beaten at the plowing matches. 
We greatly admire such animals, and always keot 
them on our farm for work instead of horses. We 
found them more serviceable in the eenerality of 
farm work, while their gearing and fooa did not cost 
near as much as those of horses ; tind then if any 
accident happened to them they could be killed for 
beef, as we always kept them in good order. If an 
accident happens to a horse he is a dead loss, save 
his hide ana shoes. 

We do wish, boys, you could pereuade your fath- 
ere to be more careful in their selections of bulls and 
and cows to breed from. The beautiful pure Devons 
can be had at quite reasonable prices now. But you 
will use them at least, we hope, when you get to be 
grown men. Let the eye once get accustomed to the 
beauty and good points of this choice breed of cattle, 
and you would never foreet them. How we wish 
your schoolmastere were sible to instruct you in such 
things. We would engage to teach you more in a 
few houre* conversation, with some good live animals 
before us to illustrate it, than you could learn from 
books or by yourselves in half a life. Thus taught, 
you could not be imposed upon by those miserable 
cheating pedlare, with their grade animals, which 
they are continually palming off upon an ignorant 
public at low prices, for thorough breeds. 



To Catch Rabbits. — We lately read in the Lon- 
don Gardener's Chronicle, a curious way of catching 
rabbits. Take a large crab or lobster, and stick a 
candle about an inch long on his back, light it, and 
then put him to the hole, over the mouth of which 
spread a net. He will not crawl far before the rab- 
bit gets frightened, and runs out and is caught in the 
net We think a good plan to catch wcxxlchucks 
or ground hogs, would be to put a net over the 
mouth of their hole, then fasten a pitch pine knot, 
or some inflammable matter to the end of a pole and 
thrust it down the hole. We have often assisted, 
when a boy, in smoking woodchucks out of a hole, 
but it is a tedious process and often ineflectual. 

Amount or Poek packed this season at the 
West.— The Cincinnati Chronicle estimates the num- 
ber of swine packed this season in Ohio, Indiana^ 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee, at 592,870, against 
933,600 last year; showing a deficit of 340,730. The 
weight per head is supposled to be at least 12 to 15 
per cent less than last season. 
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FOBEIQW AOmOULTURAL N EWS, 

Bj the St^m-packet Hibemia, we have our Euro- 
pean journals to the 4th of February. 

Markets.— wf«Aei had rather a downward tendency. 

Cotton remains without change. Stock on hand on 

the Ist of February, 772,300 bales, against 635.300 of 

same date last year. Flow is dull, and had declined. 

P^ovitiont. — Beef and Pork in demand at full prices ; 

Butter, Cheese and Lard, have given way a little 

owing to the large arrivals TaJlow has fallen. Tohac- 

CO. — The consumption has increased in Great Britain 

1,634,000 lbs. the past year. Wool was in brisk demand 

at full prices. 

M»ney was plenty at 2} per cent, interest. 

jSmaican Stocks without change. The news of the 

payment of the Pennsylvania interest, as soon as 

CDown abroad, will have a favorable efiect upon them. 

The Consmnption of Guano in England is enormous, 

it having reacned 63,000 tons last year. The present 

y-iar it is supposed it will amount to at least 150,000 

ttsns. Prices were rising. 

jimcrican llops. — Under the new tariff these have 
found their way into England. They are said to be 
equal in flavor and quality to any ever grown in that 
country. 

Qrtat Butttr (hwfs — In Ireland five Kerry cows 
made last year 1,600 lbs. of butter, which is an ave- 
rage of 320 lbs. each. 

jSnothir Guano bland has been discoveped in the 
neighborhood of Saldanha Bay, near the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the manure is of a poor quality. 

Extraordinary Tumipt. — Two turnips, grown on the 
&rm of Mrs. Boothroyd, at CarcroA, were taken up the 
other day, and were found to measure, the first, 3 feet 
11 inches round, and. weighed 21 i lbs.; and the other 
2 feet 10 inches, and the same weight as the other. 

Figs Nurted 6y a Cow. — A cow on the fiurm of W. 
Raven, Esq., at Gingley-on-the-Hlll, may be seen two 
or three times a day laid on her side in the fold-yard, 
suckling a litter of pigs, nine in number, which have 
recently been taken from the sow. Several attempts 
have been made to drive her off, but she always re- 
turns, and has once or twice ran at the parties who 
have attempted to interfere with her in her maternal 
cares of the young litter. 

Poultry Exported from DuUin to England during the 
Christmas week amounted to 500 tons, and was worth 
50^. per ton. 

*^ho€8 CharcoalJlbtorh Jmmoma .'"—Charcoal has the 
curious property of absorbing bad smells from all sub- 
stances with which it may be brought into contact, 
when in a finely divided state. New made charcoal 
absorbs moisture with avidity. It also absorbs gases, 
and what is extraordinary, it has the power of condens- 
ing gases when so absorbed. This will be observa- 
ble, in the following table by De Saussure, which gives 
the number of volumes of gas absorbed by one volume 
of box-wood charcoal, that is to say, one cubic inch 
of such charcoal will absorb the eztraoidinary quan- 
tity of 90 cubic inches of ammoniacal gas, and so on:— • 
Ammoniacal gas - • - - 90 

Muriatic acid 85 

Sulphurous acid • • - . 65 
Sulphuretted hydrogen • - - 55 
Protoxide of azote (Nitrogen) - 40 

Carbonic acid 35 

defiant 35 

Carbonic oxide 9.42 

Oxy^n 9j25 

Azotic (nitrogen) - - - •7.5 
Oxy-carbnretted hydrogen - - 5 

Hydrogen 1,75 

As plants have the power of decomposing, or rather 
extracting from the charcoal, the gas which has been 



■thus absoibed, it wonid seem to us that the mechani- 
cal use of charcoal, in stables and cow-houses, would 
be almost equal, in retaining the ammonia, to the 
chemical use of gypeum. 

Sago Palmiit. — Of all the palm-trees which are na- 
tives of Asia, the sago palmist is one of the most 
useful and interesting ; a liquor runs fiK>m the inci- 
sions made in its trunk, which readily fennents,and is 
both salutary and agreeable for drinxing. The mar- 
row, or pith of the tree, after undergoing a slight 
preparation, is the substance known by the name of 
sago in Europe, and so eminently useful in the list of 
nutritious food for the sick. The trunk and large 
leaves of the sa£o palmist aro highly useful in the 
construction of buildings ; the first furnishes planks 
for the carpenter, and the second a covering for the 
roof. From the leaves are also made coid, matting* 
and other articles of domestic use. 

Weight of Soil of an jlart. — The soil of an acre of 
land, at the usual depth to which it is ploughed, weighs 
on an average about 700 tons. 

JUpaca Tf^^— The London import of this article 
amounted to 5,165 bales in 1844, against 3,667 bales in 
1843, which shows an increase last year of 1,498 bales, 
or 414 P«r cent, on the import of 1843. The alpaca, 
or goavs wool, now enters so largely into the mana* 
factures of this district, and the demand for the fabrics 
composed of it, in whole or in part, is now so large 
and increasing, and the growth of it so apparently in- 
adequate to the demand, that we must look forward to 
at least the maintenance of the very high orices to 
which the nrticle has risen; and it may well oe feared 
that the deficient supplies of alpaca wool may place a 
limit on the production of the manufactured article 
more contracted than that which the demand for it 
would prescribe. 

Fattimng of Gttu^^M the last meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, a communication of some inte- 
rest to the lovers of fat geese was made by M. Persoz, 
who appears to have pfone into the afiair con amort^ 
and to nave been fully imbued withth<% importance as- 
signed to it. A hundred modes of fattening geese have 
b^n conceived, but most of those who have been en- 
gaged in the speculation have been of opinion that it 
was necessary the food should contain the elements 
of fat to be eliminated by the goose in the process of 
digestion. M. Persox is of a different opinion. He 
contends that it is of no consequence whetner the food 
be of the kind alluded to or not, as the goose, he says, 
forms in the process of digestion fiit from any food, if 
it contains a certain proportion of azote. We hope M. 
Persox will also show tnat it is not necessary m the 
fattening of geese to expose them to the tortures prac- 
tised bv many feeders, such as nailing them by the 
feet ana confining them in a narrow spsce to prevent 
motion. We have no objection to partiike of a good &t 
goose, if the feeding be merely the result of abundance 
of wholesome food, but we confess that we never see a 
fat goose, and, above all, a large goose liver, without 
thiiddng of the inhumanity frequently resorted to in 
order to make the feeding of these poor animals a suc- 
cessful speculation.— Anc Far. JownaL 

Steeping SealB. — In March last, some Pink-seeds were 
steepeid in a solution of sulphate of ammonia, another 
parcel in nitrate of soda, and a third in a mixture of 
lime, salt, and hen*s-dun|f A quantity of Pink«eeed wae 
sown at the same time, in the usual way. The seeds in 
sulphate of ammonia grew veiy quicklj^, and are now 
the largest plants of this yearV sowing. Those in ni- 
trate did no good, three only surviving ; and those in 
the mixture failed altogether. 

Lonmity of a Hone. — A horse, the property of Mr. 
John Lambert, Thomton-in-Lonsdale, diM last wedc 
in the forty-second year of its age. It worked at 
usual until a day or t^o previous to its death. 
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T» Datroff Soml m Chrui LantU — Soirel abonnds 
in the proportion of the free humic acid in the soil, 
and it ean be eradicated by the use of calcareona ma- 
nnre, such as soapmaken* waste, carbonate of lime. 

7b NhdmHsii iht HtmaUM tn Ifetfor.— Put a small 
piece of lime, or, better stitl, a little lime water into it, 
and the water will become clear and palatable. 

farmuig^ hf the hutme.—The inmates of one of the 
insane hospitals in France, have been gradually 
brought on to a farm in the neighborhood to perform 
its daily work. This has not only been attended with 
considerable profit to the establishtnent,but it has also 
had a very happy effect on the health and temperament 
of those employed^ The system of thus employing the 
insane is now spreading rapidly in Piance. 

WkoU P$i&toiibt$tJkr PlmU(ng^The9e generally 
inanre a telemMe crop in all seasons, and are said to 
prevent the dry rot in hot weather, and rottenness in 
wet weather which cnt pieces are so liable to. 

7b Grow FSm Barfy Strai^trria.-^Aa it is of great 
importance, in growing strawberries in the open air, 
to make them produce fine fruit as early as possible, 
without loss by frogs or slugs, &c., which loss is gene- 
rally very great, the following plan may be found use- 
ful^ Fix on each side of the row of strawberries, ibst 
belbre they come into blossom, feather-edged boanis at 
an angle of fifty orsixty degrees. This may be effected 
by nailing two narrow strips of w^ood to each board, 
and poshing them into the ground. The boards should 
be painted black. This plan makes two or three 
weeW difference in the ripening of the fruit ; but glass, 
or an oiled paper frame, being pliiced on the top, makes 
a greater difllerence still, and prevents any of the fruit 
from being trod upon, or eaten by vermis. This plan, 
at first sight, may appear to be an expensive one, but 
it is not so : any old boards will answer the purpose. 
I have bougnt old ^ther-edged boards at id. per foot; 
and, as they are only used in summer, they la^t for ma- 
ny years. The.expefnse is saved in the nrst year; for 
the wood, althongh painted on each side with a coat 
of invisible green, costs only about I id. the foot; 
while the increase of iiruit in quantity, as well as in 
q^uality, quite compensates for tne outlay. In conclu- 
sion I may observe, that watering with Mrong liquid 
manure two or three times in ihe month of February, 
and frequent waterings during bearing time with pond- 
water, are, I have fonAd, very beneficial.-^ Gonieneri* 
Ckromeie. 

Dry Rot in T^^.^-^I have had a great deal to do 
with this, and I have tried many remedies, but have 
found none to answer except t)ie following,, which I 
tried about four years ago. I took 3 lbs. of corrosive 
sublimate, ani^ put.it into a. large glazed earthen pot; 
to this I put about four gallonrof water, and when it 
was well dissolved I took a large painter's brush, and 
washed the timber and walls with the water, a|id no 
symptoms of rot have made their apftearartce siiice. — 

f^r9dHetive Variety •/ •4'p'r.-— The Ryn^ier Apple, 
Caldwell, or Cordwalt, as it appears to be called near 
Nottingham, proves a most productive and valuable 
sort. The following note accompanied a specimen of 
the fruit: The tree will cover 100 yards; and !340 
peeks have been gathered from one tree add sold for 
r4M5». 8|cf.— JWcf. 

Bait and Lhu, — A correspondent of the Farmers* 
Magazine recommends a mixture in a dry state of five 
quarters of limemnd two and a half of salt for every 
acre, and allow the mass to remain undisturbed for 
three montfaoi before using. A double decomposition 
is thereby effected, and two new and valuable salts 
formed— carbonate o; lime and muriate of soda. On a 
farm of heavy soil, subsoil yellow clay, this mixture is 
used as a top dressing for 'vhei^t, oats, and barley, ap- 
plied in March or April. The grain is thereby in- 



creased in quantity, and both prain and straw in quali 
ty. Light grain is thus entirely prevented, a hete 
salts not being volatile are always applied as a top, 
dressina. 

The Himalayan Cedar. — Its botanical range extei\df 
from, seven thousand to twelve thousand leet abov<^ 
the level of the sea j and in its most congenial locality 
it attains a great height, and a circumference of above 
thirty feet. When young it closely resembles the real; 
cedar, but never sends forth spredding branches. So 
durable is Its timber, diat some used in building oive of 
the wooden bridges over the Jailum, was. found little 
decayed after exposure to the weather for above foui^ 
huiuiied years. 

Tfu Discovery of the true JPhod of PlanU, wfth a ^ktkk 
of the Phytioloey ofJgricuUure. — rrof. Schultz of Berlin, 
has just publlsned his viewson these subjects, which are' 
very different from those heretofore eenerally received. 
He says^ 1. The hitherto received theory, that car- 
bonic acid is the principal food of plants, is erroneous^ 
and altogether without foundation in nature. Car- 
bonic acid.i^ab^orbea by the; roots merely incidentalhr, 
together With' their food, and is decomposed at the 
same tiii^e.wlth it, but with great difficulty, by means 
of the leaves; whilst the large quantity of oxygen, 
which plants exhale has a very diflhrent oijtgifi. 2. 
There is no, proof Of the trutli of the assumption con- 
nected with the carbonic acid theory, that water is 
decomposed and assimilated by plants. 3. The view 
hitherto adopted with the carbonic acid theory, that 
plants feed on unaltered humic acid and salts of humic 
aicid, is also wrong, inasmuch as plants never absori> 
unaltered humic acid, humus extract, and salts of 
huniic acid. 4. The true food of nlants is rather the 
azotised humus in the vicinity or the roots, which is 
converted into other subs'tances by their digesting 
action, 

tnvertion of the Vierm. — Before we befin to retum it 
to its natural situation we must have plenty of assist- 
ance at han^t tmd, if possible, get the cow to stand up 
if she is down. One of the assistants should lay 
hold of her by tlie horn and nose, another sjbould press 
down her back, or goad her to keep her, if possible, 
quiet If it is a. mare put the twitch, or side line, or 
hobbles on. We should then lift the uterus on a clean 
cloth, which should be supported by a person on each 
side ; then separate the placenta from the cotyledons 
[part of the inside of womb], in doing which we should 
be careful of not tearing any of them off, though I 
have seen some of them accidentally removed without 
any ill effect. If it is dirty, wash and clean it with 
w^rm milk and water, or any mucilaginous decoction 
of herbs. We should tbuen place our clenched fistagainst 
the fundus, or extrenne end of the uterus and force it 
again into its proper place. In doing so, we should^ 
with our other liand and other assistants, gradually an< . 
steadily force the side of the uterus in, and whic( 
will, in a great measure, take off,ti deal off the pressun 
caused by the fist, and which .might otherwise rupture' 
the uterus. It will generally be found that when about 
half of it is returned it will begin to slip in very easily. 
We must be careful to pass our arm sufficiently fkr up 
in the body until the wnole of the uterus has oecome 
re-inverted Some persons are in the habit of placing 
a clean napkin over the fist and arm, which, perhaps, 
may assist in drawing in the sides of the uterus, by be* 
coming in a measure attached to it It may also 
prevent inoculation of the arm, which I h^ve in seva* 
ral instances experienced to a painful degree.— FV 
termarian. 

Qooethtrrii Caterpillar, — To prevent the attack of this 
pestiferous insect, when the plants are beginning to 
open their leaf-buds, dost the whole of them oyer • 
with dry soot This simple method hae never been 
known to fiuL 
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Gbrxsbb Fakmbb. —We notice that this excellent 
WQikr has ehaogcd iti qnafto form to the octaTo« It 
DOW contains. 16 pagM, and is issued inonlhlv — ^price 
b^ cents a year. Puhlished by B. F. Smith 6 Co., at 
Rochester, N. T. Dr. Lee has become its editor— an 
Able roan, and we are certain he will make a highly 
useful peiiiMlicai. of it TVe wish it a large circula- 
tion. 

Boston Cultivatob.— Is a weekly folio of eight 
p«^s : puhlished at Bpston, Mass , by Otis Brewer^ 
pnce $2 a year. It is a family Newspaper, as well as 
aa agricultural wo^kV and we are informed that it has 
a'circulatjon of 11,000, which is targtr than that of any 
aigricultuni paper we know* We do not understand 
how our neighbon of the MNth have ^t so far ahead 
of our old New Yorkers. It is edited by Messrs. 
l^wer, C6le & Fedder. It commfences the present 
year in a very^ handsome new dress. May it still fur- 
ther increase its subscription list 

The Albion.— We notice that J. 8. Skinner, Esq., 
of, Washington, has commenced an A|;ricttltnrel De^ 
paiftment in this sterling joumaL Mr. Skinner was 
th« originator, and for a long time the editor of the 
Americap farmer, and we are confident he will fill 
the col amna- given to. him with useful and instructive 
s«ricultUTal matter. The Albion is the only paper in 
IMS city which is mainly devoted to British and Colo- 
nial news, Parliainentary debates, literature, science, 
art, &c., ke. It is an admirable paper lor the wanderer 
from the fast-anchored isle, who may still have a lin- 
ff^riiig love of. the place of his bir^ or who feels any 
interest in tW afiairs of its vast and multifarious em- 
pile. The Albion is a weekly folio of twelve pages. 
Pikblished it 3 Barclay street Price $6 a^year. 

TvB AuBBiCAM Rbvibw^ A Whig loumil of Po- 
litifs, LiteratuM, Art, and, Science. Edited by 6. H. 
CoHon, 118 Nassau street, and published by Wiley & 
Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. Y., pp. 112. Price $5 
a yf ar. This work is started, like the Democratic Re- 
view, to uphold and support the principles of its party, 
and cenetariiterature. It is ably conducted, and well 
woiuiy the jpntronage of the public. No. 1, for Janua- 
ry, contains.Buperb portraits of Henry Clay and Theo- 
toe Frelini^huyseA. 

Ova NO, Its Origip, Properties^ and Uses; showing 
Its importance to the Farmers.of.the United States as a 
!heap and viJuable mannie ; with directions for using 
t. This is a neat pamphlet of 80 pages, from the press 
^f JViley {c Pntnamw 161 Broadway, by Edwin Bartlett, 
of .42 South street, rl Y.,whQ keeps the pure Peruvian 
for sale — see -advertisement It is the best manual on 
Gtlaifo we Iciib^ foi^ the American fanner, as it contains 
many experiments .bfits us^'in oiir ow-n country, and 
tlie method pf applying it in Peru on Indian com. We 
will send tha jjiam^et gratis to any one desiring it. 
Mj^. Bartlett will alfo do the same 

Ambbicam QuXbtsblt Joubnal ow Aobicui^ 
TUSK AND &crBNoB.«-Condttcted by Dr. E. Emmons 
and Dr. A. J. Prime, 8vo., pp. 184 ; price $3 a-year. 
This long looked ttur journal has at length appeared, 
abounding with. well, considered and able articles, of 
rather a scientific than practical cast About one half 
of the present number is made up of original contri* 
btttions, the '.other part is selections from foreign and 
doinestic africultuial periodicals. The American 
Qtftnerly hlM Ifur beet wishes lor its success, and we 
shall be nappy to aid in its circulation by taking subr 
sc^ptions &r it at this office. It is handsomely giot up, 
and hi|^lv deserving public pationa^. Its editors 
and contributors are all able and well informed men. 
Mainb Fa bmbb.— This laige and handsome weekly 
fblio, published at Augusta, Me., at $2 a year, and ed- 



ited by the facetious Dr. Holmes, keeps steadily on its 
way rejoicing. It is a good family paper, and deserv- 
ing of as many subscribers as were ever ^rown Quod- 
dy-bhie potatoes upon an acre of the richest Maine 
land, cultivated in the beBt possible style by the in- 
defatigable neighbors of the blue-noses. 

Final Repobt on the Geolo«y and Minbbai.- 
ooY OF New Ha mpshibe ; with contributions towards 
the improvement ol Agriculture and Metallurgy. By 
Charles T. Jackson, M.i). Concord, N. H. Published 
by order of the IJegislature, pp. 376, quarto : 1844. 
Price stitched $3 50. We have oeen highly gratified iii 
perusing the above Report, and think New Hampshire 
was judicious as well as fortunate in employing a per- 
son well skilled in his profession, to perfoi-m so impor? 
tant an undertaking. Dt. Jackson has long been hr 
voiably known in tnis country, as well as abroad, aa 
an able analytical chemist, and as having made geo- 
logical surveys of several of the New England States, 
and particular examinations of the chief mineral re- 
gions of North America. Although New Hampshire 
embraces but a small extent of territoiy, the survey 
occupied more tlum five years, during which time, he 
examined all the important localities in the State; 
made several hundred t)arometrical and thermometrical 
observations for the purpose of determining thehei|[ht 
of mountains and otJier elevations ; performed partial 
or complete analysis of all the principal soils, mine- 
rals, and ories which came under his jurisdiction, as 
well as of several vegetable products, including the 
principal varieties of the cerealia and Indian Com. la. 
the mean time, he discovered a rich mine of tin ore, 
the only one known in the United States, as well as 
somewhat extensive mines of copper, iron, lead blend- 
ed with silver, and several rich quarries of lime 
marl, peat, soap-stone, slate, gmnite, mica, feldspar^ 
blackrlead, brick and potter's clay, ochre, manga- 
nese, sulphate of iron, &c., &c. He has also en- 
tered fuUV into the economical geolopy and metalf 
lurgy of the State, suggesting various plans for 
worcingthe mines, smelting their ores, and illustrating, 
the same by numerous diagrams. He has collected a 
great amount of statistical information relative to the. 
extent, modes of culture, and rotation of crops, and has 
pointed out means for improvine the soil and render- 
ing it more productive. In short, it is a complete 
Hand Book for the northern farmer and miner, and it 
is to be regretted that the circulation of so valuable a 
work should be so limited. By permission, however, 
from Uie author, we shall make eojiious extmctsin our 
future numbers, which we hope will be no less accep- 
table to our readers than useful to the community. at, 
laree. 

Tub Poilo logical Manual, ob Tbbatisb on 
Fbttits : Containing descriptions of a great numbes. 
of the most valuable varieties for the Orchard ao^. 
Garden. By William Robert Prince, aided W WilliaiO: 
Prince, proprietor of the Linnaean Botanic Garden and 
NuTseiies, Flushing, LohjC Island. In 2 I^arts,pp. 4l$^,, 

A Tbeatisb on the Vine : Embracing its tfistery, 
from the earliest aees to the present ^ay, with descrip- 
tions of above 200 Foreign, and 80 Anaerican varietiefrj . 
toj^ther with a complete Dissertation on the ISm^ 
bliriiment. Culture, and Management of Yineyaxi|LBi, 
By the same authors as above ; pp.^355. 

Although some new discoveries in fruits have be«n, 
made since these volumes were published, and a diflfx« 
cnt treatment is pursued in the culture of some thingik, 
still, the above works are highly valuable, and should 
be in the hands of all who wish to be fully iafisrmed on 
subjects of which they treat. The crops of fruit in the 
United States are becoming of greater value every., 
year ^ it is consequently more and more important tm, 
we give an increased attention to an anli^tened aQ4t 
profitable culture of them. 
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Pkairik Farm SB. — Published and edited by Meun. 
Wright h Wight, Chicago, at $1 a year. This is one 
of the very best A|^ricuTtural Journals for the West 
that we know. It is edited with spirit andabilitv, and 
its typographical appearance would be creditaSle to 
any one of our eastern periodicals. We will gladly 
take subscriptions for it at this office, and guarantee 
its being promptly sent when ordered. 

Rbpublications of THB Kdinburoh, London, 
Wbstm:inster,and Forbign Quartbrly Reviews, 
AND Blackwood's Magazine, by Leonard Scott & 
Co., IV4 Fulton street, N. T. Price for any one Re- 
view, S3; any two, $5; any three, $8; Blackwood, 
monthly, $3 ; for the five woras, $10. The established 
character of these able periodicals, renders it unneces- 
sary for us to sav a single word in their favor, other 
than that they aoound more with articles on Agricul- 
ture and the Domestic Animals, than formerly. "Pro- 
gress of Scientific Agriculture," in the Eoinburgh 
Review for January, is an admirable article ; and one of 
the most pleasing and instructive essays we ever read 
on the Bee, recently appeared in the London Quarter- 
ly. For further particulars regarding these periodicals, 
see advertisement 

Report to the Navy Dbpartmbnt of the 
United States on American Coals, applicable to 
Steam Navigation and to other purposes. By Walter 
R. Johnson. This is a most valuable public docu- 
ment, sent us by the Hon. J. S. Skinner, of the Post 
Office Department, at Washington. 

Princess Descriptivk Catalogue of Fruits and 
Ornamental Trees. Shrubbery, Vines, and Plants, cul- 
tivated and for sale at the Linnaean Botanic Garden 
and Nurseries, at Flushing, Long Island, near New 
York. This is a venr complete Catalogue of 110 
pages, containing nearly everything in its line that one 
could desire to cultivate. 

Seeds for Distbibution. — The Hon. H. L. Ells- 
worth, Commissioner of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, has sent us about thirty different kinds of seeds of 
superior vegetables, grains, &c., which our friends can 
nave by calling at our office, and selecting such as they 
are desirous of experimenting with. Mr. Ellsworth 
annually makes the most praiseworthy efibrts this way 
in behalf of agriculture. 

We Want to Purchase — Ja-usalan Jirtichoket {he- 
lianthus tuberosus), enough of these to plant half an 
acre. — ji Canadian Stallion^ of handsome form, sound 
and young. A pacer would be preferred to a trotter. 
The price must be moderate. — Jersey Suteet Com, — 
Three or four barrels in the ear, of the best kind, for 
soiling. — ^ Young Horae^ easy under the saddle, and 
broke to harness. One not over 6 years old, about 15 
hands high, switch tail, and of a bright bay or some 
dark color. Hfs price must not be over SI. 'ML and it is 
useless calling our attention to an animal tnat is not 
perfectly sound and of good action, figure and sub- 
stance, for the money. 

Acknowledombntr. — To Dr. D. P. Gardner, for 
his Address before the National Convention of Farm- 
ers held at the Repository of the American Institute, 
in the city of New York, October, 1844; John W. Lin- 
coln, Esq., for the Transactions of the Worcester 
County Agricultural Society for the year 1844 ; T. B. 
Wakeman, Esq., for Proceedings of the National Con- 
Tention of Farmers and Gardeners, and Friends of Ag- 
riculture, held at the American Institute, October, 
1844; J. S. Skinner, Esq., for Mr. Ruffin*s Agricultural 
Sorvey of South Cairolina, which we noticed at length 
in our last volume ; Henry Watson, Esq., for Transac- 
tions for 1813 and *4 of the Hartford County Agricul- 
tunl Society of Connecticut ; some unknown friend, 
for the Second Annual Report of the Transactions of 
the Monroe County Agricultural Society, with ^e Ad- 
drais of Dr. Daniel Lee. 
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PEIOES CUKKKNT in* MEW YOBK, VBBBUABY 24^ 184A. 

A8HES,Pots, per 100 lbs. 

Pearis, .....clft. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK, Quercitron, ton, 

BEANS, White bosh. 

BEESWAX, Am. YeUow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, 4o. 

BONES, croond, bosh. 

BRIS^PLES, American, lb. 

BUTTER, Table, »..6o. 

Shipping, ••••.do. 

CANDLES, Moold, TftUow, (kk 

Sperui ...• .do* 

Steorino,... do. 

CHEESE, • do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON B A66INO, Amor, henp^ .... yard, 

Americaa Flax, ••... do^ 

FEATHERS lb. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Woetero, bU. 

Fancy, .do. 

Bonlhem, do. 

Richmond Cl|y Mills, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western bosh'. 

Bnithem do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Bonthem, do. 

Bailoy, do. 

Oats, Nnrtham, • 

Sunthen, do. 

OUAIfO, cwt 

HAY 100 lbs. 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb 

HEMP. Rassia, eleaa, ton, 

American, water-rotted, do 

.American, dew-rotted do. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, lOOi 

LEAD, lb. 

Sheet and bar, do. 

MEAL, Com, bhi. 

Cora -.hM. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gaL 

MUSTARD. American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Ttir, bbL 

Pitch, do. 

Rosin, dou 

Turpentine, do. 

Splriu Turpentine, Sonthem, gaL 

Linaeed, American, do. 

U«tor. do. 

L^rd,... ..................... .....do. 

OILCAKE, 100 Um. 

PEAS, Field bosh. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

GnNud, In bUs.. or3S0lbs. 

PROVISIONS-Beef, Mess, bU. 

Prime .do. 

Smoked, lb. 

RovBdi, Ift pleklo,..do. 

PorfeLMess, bbl. 

Prime, •....do. 

Lowi lb. 

BacoB sides, Bmoiced, do. 

iBpteide, do. 

Hams, Smoked, •••do. 

Pickled, do. 

Bhoolders, Smoked, do. 

, Fteklad, do. 

RltE, « 100 lbs. 

SALT. sack, 

Common, bosh. 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 

Tlaotky, Tbnsh. 

VUX^KMI^ 4 do. 

clean, do. 

SODA. Ash, cont*f 80 per een t soda, ... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, grooad, do. 

SUGAR, New OrieoBs, do. 

SUMAC, AmericaiL.... •...•••••••. ••■.Iom. 

TALLOW, .aC 

TOBACCO do. 

WHISKEY, AiMileBB, gal. 

WOOL,SajHMiy, Tft. 

Merino, do. 

Hal^Uood, do. 

■ do. 
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NM'W YORK CA'C1««E JKARK£T-«eb. 94. 

At Market 900 Beef GatUe (500 ftom tbe Soutb), 185 Cgwi and 
Oy^es, and 1000 Sheep. 

nucBt— Beef Cattle eve doll of tale at ow laat we^'s flpwM, 
which we coBtiBue—left 100. 

Cowe— Sales at $19 a 38, with extra at 935— left over, 15. 

Shkbp— We quote $1,50 to $8,50, aad $5 for eztia. 

Hay — A Ui|e rapply at 60 « 75c. per cwt. 

RsxABBe.— jftAe* eootlnve firm BotwIthtitaBdinf the late 
rather nnfttyontble bowb by the IHbemla. CtUon remalnt un- 
ehanfed in price. Exports aince Ut September, 755,700 bales ; same 
timm last year, 309,058; same time year before, 899,130. flour 
has a downward fettdeBcy. Otbmi 1b demand. Haf dalL 
MoUtM* and Su/far active. Pr09in»m$ In fair request TatUno 
very dull, ntaeem little doing, ffbol is more inquired for. 

Jbmtjf la more abOBdanl, aad good paper can be done from 5 to 
9 per cenL We nnderstaad our banks have about $8,000,000 of 
spiBcle in Ibdr vaults. Exports nearly ceased. 

dtoeirs, without much ebsage. 

Rml Estate coutlnnes to be oflbred iu laiige pareeb,and obtains 
good prices. 

71« Wtatiur was prstty eold the fbre part of February, with an 
extnuffdinary &11 of snow on the 4th, of flili twenty inches deepi. 
Ob the 14th It began to thaw, followed the next day with rain 
aad haavy thunder aad lightning; since which, the weather has 
gTMlually become wann aad pleasant. We rarely have it mote 
solnMaiich. 

To CoBBXsroicDBMTS.— jf JVVvte«. We gave fliU dtaeetlonB 
for the management of the Kitchen Garden In our first volume, 
p. 5^ and continued p. 88, and under this heed, in Northern Oal- 
eodars in last volume. It would not be eonsldersd Ailr by a ma- 
jority of our readers to repeat these matters. The Kitchen 
Gardener's Instructor, bv Bridgensan, can be had for fifty cents ; 
a work on the same sultfect, published last year by Lea and Blaa- 
ehard, for S& cents ; and Cobbett** American Gardener for 75 cents. 
The early dwarf potato ripens soonest, but is a shy bearer. The 
kidney and mercer are good bearers, aad are mora generally cul- 
tivated for an earty market in this vlcinl^. 

G. L. CocKUiLL, B. S., W. W. v., 'nioMAB ArriACK, Jobx 
P. NoBTON, Mme. Kibklah]), Josh l^wis, 
Are received, and shall appear in our next We must apcrfoglse 
to several of our valued Correspondents for not yet Inserting 
thetar Communications sometime on hand. We hope to clear on 
the old scon next month. 

FASTOI.FF RASPBERRY. I«A1VCA8HIR£ 
ClOOSKRRRRIBSt dkc. 

At Prince's LiimaBan Bot Garden and Nurseries. 

Four Hundred genuine Fastolff Raspberry, Imported ftom Mr. 
YoueU who brou^t It to notice ; 000 rranoonla,laife and fine; 
4,000 LancashiM Goose b eir l ee, eomprising 150 of the l^ifest and 
finest kinds, reeoamended by the Leoduu Horticultural Society ; 
80 Victoria Red Currant aad all other choice kinds. Strawberries 
of every celebrated vaitety, whose merits were proved the past 
seaeou. Of Roees, a BMMt perfoct colfeetloa, comprising about 
1,000 varieties Ailly described In the Catalogue. l*he above, and 
all Ornamental Trees are priced at the lowest rates In the New 
Descripiive Catalogues, which will be sent to every post paid 
applicant 

WM. R. PRINCB It Oa 

Flushing, FM^ 1st 184& 

tilNNiKAIf BOTANIC 6ABR£N ik NURSERY 

Ijtte Princess, Flushing, L. I., near N. Y. 

The new Ihroprielors of this ancient and celebrated JVW««ry, 
late of WILLIAM PRINCE deceased, and exclusively desig- 
nated by the above title for nearly fifty years, oflfer for sale, at 
redmcedfrieety a more extensive variety ot 

FRUrr AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

SntUBS, ViiiBS, Plants, ibc, than can be found ia any other 
NcBSBBT iu the United States, and the genmimemtss of which uiay 
be depended upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to 
merit the Cof^ffkenee and Patmuut of the Public, by imUgriig 
and LUeralUff in dealing, and Moderaiun in charges. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with Directions for Planting aad Cul- 
ture, ftiraished gratis on applica|ion to the New Propneton, by 
BttiL post paid, and Orden promptly executed. 

WINTJBR ^ CO., PiofvlekifB. 

ffloshlBg, fiBh. 1, 104$. 



BomaiBR^s mnsTHOB of makin« 

JXIANURC. 

One Hundred agents are wanted Immediately, to pnimote She 
general introductloia of this valuable Invention, for the manuAc 
ture nf Manure in New York, New Jersey, Viiginin. Delaware, 
and In the six New England States. Unqoestlonabte testlino 
nials and responsible securities vrill be required for the foitliAii 
discharge of the duties of the appointment Persons ol' suitable 
qualifications will find this both a useftil and lucrative employ- 
ment Applications, If by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
i» me at Westville, New Haven County, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testimonials firom the best authorities, evince that 
BO farmer who is sensible of the want of Manure, should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of Its procurement 
Any person forwarding Five Dollars to the General Agent with 
Information of the writer's name, residence, and address, shall be 
fiirnlshed with ti copy of the method, with the right to use the 

same, without charge of postage. 

ELI BARNETT, General Agent 

Westville, Conun March 1, ISiS. 



EAfilT WIH BflOR SRED I^EAF TOBACCO 

SEBB. 

The geaulae But Wtedrer hnU and aerrew Seed Leaf To- 
bacco Seed, saved the past season firom selected plants. 
For sale by B. W. BULL, 

Seedsman to the Hartford Co. Ag. Bo. 
Btttfold,Ct,FBb.S0,]S45. It* 



HOVEY^S SEEBI<INB STRAITBERRT. 

Of which the largest berries are Ikom five to six inches in dr- 
cumfeience, and their quality not surpassed. Bee Magaxine of 
Horticulture, aad AgricultursJ papen genen.lly. 

For sale by Pbiletus PhilUps, Mlddletown Point N. J., Agents : 
John Moore, Fulton street. New York; Henry A. Drrar, 97 
Chestnut street Philadelphia ; Payne and Gregory, Lynchbuigh, 
Ya. ; T. M. Hunt Auburn, N. Y. ; T. O. Loomia, Windsor, Coaa. ; 
Thomas T. Bloyler, Bordentowa, N. J. ; D. C. Goodale, Chtanney 
Point, Yt ; J. B. Ackerraan, Goshea, N. Y. ; Jesse O. Dlsso»> 
way, Richmond, N. Y.; U. J. Slckels, Albioa, N. Y.; Josrafans 
Shann, Rhaway, N. J. ; B. P. Winant Rossvllle, N. Y. ; Jacob 
W. DUlon, KingitoB, N. Y. ; WIghtmaa and Turner, New-Lon- 
don, Conn. ; Charles Raymond, New Canaan, Conn. ; M. A Baa- 
ton, Norfolk, Va. 

The plants ordered by agents vrill be forwarded with the ut- 
most punctuality at such times as to reach their destination on 
the 1st 15th, and 30th of April. Purehasers, therefore, by giving 
the agents their orden seasonably, with refiauace to the above 
dates, can be ready to receive their plants Iflunediately oa their 
arrival, while (kusn and in good order. 

A sheet containing particular directions for the culttVatioa of 
this and other varieties of the Strawberry (chiefly extracts float 
tho Magaxine of Horticulture, published at Boston), fai furnished 
natnitously with the piaaU sold. Priee of Plaats, $1.50 per 
Hundred. 

February, 184S. 

PERCJTIAlf OVTANO. 

The undenlgned has received by the Geone and Henry, direct 
flmn the Chincha Islands, on the coast of Peru, a cargo of tUs 
valnaUe maaureu It was shlnped by and for account of the Pe- 
ruvian Guano Company, and is warranted pure, aad of the best 
quality. Price 

* in bags of about 150 lbs., each 3 cts. per lb. 
In lota not less than five tons, Ucts. ** 
** ^ ** ten tons, 8| cts. ** 

** *' ovur ten tons, S cts. ** 
It may be had in small parcels of not less thaa one bag, ai 
Thompson's stores, Brooklyn, or In larger parcels by 

EDWIN B ARTLETT, 4S South street 

IBEPBRIAI. OATS. 

The subscriber has for sale a few barrels of the above superior 
oats,— price f3 50 per barrM, delivered on board i^essel. If two 
or more barrels are taken, a deduction will be made of tea per 
cent The Imperial oats are considered the best kind now cutf- 
vated, having less husk about them than any other known. TliBir 
wdtadit Is flom 40 to 44 lbs. per bushel. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. T. 

BOVSV YOLimtEB OF THB AMSRICAM 
AGRICULTURIST. 

Those may be had at the following places, vis. : 
H. M. Grosvenor, Natches, Miss. ; Halsall It Collet, 8t Louis ; 
8. F. Gale k, Co., Chicago, III.; J. B. Steele, D. Baker k. Co., 
New Orieans; J. J. Riehards, Athens, G«k; Saxton It Kell^ 
Boston, Mass. 

GBXERAJL AGENCY VOR THB AHERICAN A«RI* 

GCLTURIST. 

Mr. Aloaao Sheimsa, of Triuabnll, Fairfield Cottaty, Oonaectl- 
cut I* hereby appointed Geaeral Ageat of the AoMrican Agricul- 
turist with authori^ to appolot Snb-Ageats la aav part of tha 
Ualled States; and we hereby reooounead him to ne atteatloa 
of our flrlends wherever he may go, aad hope they will exteai 
such aid and asblstaace to him, as will fiirward the oldect la 
whidi he is eagaged. 

SAXTON A MILES, ate Broadway, N.T. 
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CUcAP CASH BOOK STO&B^ 

8AXT0N &, MILES, 205 BROADWAY, V. ¥.» 

BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHEBt, AMD fTATIOVSRS. 

They it'oald jMitlenlulf can att«iiUoa to their MiortHient at 
works pertaining to Agrlcuitore and Roml Economy, a few of 
which are enumerated, with the retail prices, fVom which a iilie- 
ral discoont wlU Iw made when a nomlMr of works are ordered at 
oiietijiio,viz.: 

The American Poalterer*8 Companion ; a practical TVmIim on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and general management of the 
varioRs species of Domestic Poultry, with lUostraUons (fifty or 
siity), and Portraiu of Fowls taJien from Life.— By C. N. Bs- 
Hurr. Second edition. Price $1.35. 

Clater and Youatt*s Cattle Doctor, containing the caosee, symp- 
toms, and treatment of all the diseases incident to Oxen, flneap, 
and Swine. Price SO cts. 

Dumas It BoussingMilt's Cheakal and Physiological Balance 
of Organic Nature. Price SO cents. 

The Ameriom Race Turf Register, Sportsman*s Herald, and 
Geneml Stud Book.— By P. N. Ei%ar. Price 92. 

Lleblg's Agricultural and Animal Ohemlstrx* Mee SS OMts 
eaclk 

JLlebig*! Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 19| eta, 

LoadoA*s EncyclopiMlia of Agriculture, (English). Price $1^ 

Loudon's Encyclo|NBdia of Ganlenlng. Price $10. 

BildgBmeui*s Young Gaidener's Asstotaat, new edition, much 
•ntauieiL Price $8; 

The Farmer's Mine ; belnr the inoet complete work on Man- 
urea «ver published. Priee 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Plaatt. Prlee $1. 

iTouatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Priee $8. 

Th0(}omplet0 FUner, and Rural Eeoaomist, by Thomas O. 
Fossenden. Price 75 ets. 

The New Amerlcaii OrehaHfist, by WUIIam Kmltek. Price 
e7£cti. 

The Honey Bee, Its Natuiml History, Iec, with 35 engraTinyi. 
FrloiSlcts. 

Beee, Pigeona, RabUts, and the Cumury BirO, femllfaurly des- 
erlhed. Price 50 cts. 

The American Poultry Book; belnr a practical treatlea on ther 
managemeot of Dooieatlc Poultry. Price 77^ cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their general 
lmpR>v«ment, Ifcc.; by A. Blackloek. nice 50 



The Theory of Hontcttltnra ; or an attempt to explain the prin- 
elpul operations of GardiBBliig ujpoa Pfayslologleal Principles; by 
JohnUndley. Price $lil5. 

Gardening for Ladies, and Ounpanlon to the Flower Garden, by 
Bin. London. Price $1.50. 

American Husbandry. Priee $1. 

The Fnrmer*s LiitructM'; consisting of ESssays, Practleal Dlrec- 
Ikps, mid Hints for the Management of the Farm and the Garden. 
By 4'- Buel, 9 vols. Price ^ . 

A Muck Manual fer Fumen; by Bamml L. Dana. Priee 50 
eeota. 

Chemistry Applied to Agriculture ; by M. Le Comte Uhaptal. 
Price 50 ets. 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books, In erery 
departoMmt of Literetnre. 

SAXTON ^ MILES are Agents ibr all the popular Periodicals 
•ii*(3lidan Pubtleattons of the day, wUeV witi bb ftoiished at 
pvhlisher'a prices. 

Alio on hand a complete assortment of School. Classical, Me- 
ileal, Agrlcultaial, and Miscellaneous Books, which they oflbr at 
wholesale and retail, aiibe towest piieevfer Gi«A. 

SVJBROMBB.^S FOR SALH. 

Vjfrsoos It Ca now offer to the attention of Horticulturists, 
thij tbOowlng list of Evergreens, embracing a number of var 
iMlbl intrinsically Ta^aable, and heretofore, exceedingly rare hi 
fhlte(Hiatry: 

AUes morinda, price •«•..,.. .$3 

uesmm^Mooura;* ••>••••« ..•.• 3 

'* Ubadl S 

Cupreseus touBeforlla 1 

** tor«lcaa.«. 1 

Phsea cephaloulcu 1 

** plnsupo 1 

Plnus halepensls 1 

Janlpenu excelsa 9 

*' saedia.... •.«.... «.•... 1 

Their stock of the dlflbrentVarieUbs of Evergreens mora uau- 
•liy nlaated Is large, to whleh, as well as to their asaortment of 
Betfwo Qs, Oiwunniial, and Fruit Trues, tlury would hivlte a^ 

"SSofues eaa be obtained of Parsons k. Lasrance, 199 Feirt 
fliiCor or Saxton k. Miles, 905 Broadway, N. T. 

PARSONS ^OOn 
Commeroial Garden and Nursery, FlusUng, L. L 



RBPUSL9CAT10NS OF I-OREIOM MAOAZINAI. 

London, Edinburgh, Foreign* and Webtmin- 

Vrtk QtARTERLT RtTIEWS, AND BlACEW00D*S MA- 
GAZINE. 

The above Poriodicals are reprinted In New Toifc,immedlaiely 
on their arrival by the British jBieameis, In a beautUU clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are feithflil coplei of the nrtghiali 
— Blackwo6d*8 Mapizine being, an exact fec-slmUe of ttielfaliik> 
buMh edition. . . 

The wide-spread feme of these spleadid Periodieats raaden 
It needless to say much la.theif piaise. As litersdry oi|ans, tbMif 
stand fer In advance of any works of a similar stamp now p«»> 
Ushed, while their political oqmplexlon Is marhed by a dig 
aity, candor, and forbearance not o^n tbumt la wodn of a pai^ 
character. 

Thoy embrbce the views of the three givat iMttes In »»ft««»^ 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, **BIackwoo4" ami the *«LondaB 
Ouarteriy " are Twy ; the ** E4iabnrgh Review V Whig ; and tlm 
** Westminster ** BadlcaL The "* Foreign Qnartoriy ** la purely 
literary, beli^ devoted principally lo eritteteme oa fttelgA Cotflt- 
nental Works. 

The prices of tlie Re-prints are less ihan oaeHhIrd of those 
of the foreign copies; afid while they aroo<|naUy wall ^otuf^ 
they aflbrd all that advantage to the AmeiienA^ 
leader. 

TERMS. 
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Blaekwood, monthly, 3j00 
4 Reviews k Blackwood. 10.00 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will he seat la 
one address, on payment of the regular snbscriptkni Ibr thraa^ 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications (post-paid or ftanked), ahould 
be made to 

LEONARD SCOTT k. CO., Pnb*s, 119 Fultoa st, N. T. 
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Forty years am I was engaged is ll)i8 btuineaa. 
My asheiy building was forty feet square, wilh a 
deep underi^rouad stoty without a door, ten or twelve 
feet from the grauhd to the llmbera orerhead, wilh ao 
attic Btory to receive Ibe ashes. M^ vals were both 
square and round (tbe shape being immaterial), with 
sliding doors in the floor of the attic, through which 
tbe ashes pnssed into lbs vats : tbe water was brotufhl 
in pipes, and conducted into them as needed, "ne 
ley was coziducled bj smalt troughs from the vala 
into the boitera, which were lar^ uolaah kettles, and 
set three in a lurnoce, one behiiid the other. 11i« . 
back kettle always boils first, and evapotatca faster 
than the one next the mouth of the furnace. Thia 
boiling was continued until all tbe watery particles 
were evaporated, and a thick, dark suhblajice formed, 
called salts. A very hot Gre was still kept up, until 
tbe whole mast was- melted ; when it was dipped out 
with an iron ladle with a long handle, into iron ket- 
tles, to cool. Here it becomes a solid mass like k 
rock, and is tben broken in pieces and put into ttroog 
air-tight casks for shipment. Lime oi^ht always to 
be used in exlraiitln^ the ley. This may be done bj 
laying it over lite straw at the bottom of the leach ; 
or by laying it upon the top Of the ashes after the 
leach is tilled, and filleting the water through it; or 



MAKING POTASH. ' 

Wb have been asked what kinds of wood will pro 
duce the most potash. Tlie following table exhibit 
the average product in potassa in several plants, ac 
cording to the researches of Vauqueltn, Pertuia, Kir 
wan, an{l De Siussure : 

In lOOD pari* Potasn 



Beech wood 

Oak - 

Boxwood 

Wilow 

Elm and maple 
We .-ire of opinion that this (able is a pretty fair cri- 
lerifln of the amount of potassa 10 be found in Ame- 
rican trees. It is well known among those practi- 
cally engaged in the manufacture, that the sugar ma- 
ple IS among the moat valuable we have for making 
potash, and this tree, till transplanted from America, 
wA' unknown in Europe. We have no doubt there 
are Beteral others highly valnable, and we hope 
whai%e have now said on this head will induce 
aonn one to give us full particulars on the whole sub- 
ject But it js not of much importance to the manu- 
facturer of potash to know what kind of wood will 
make the most, unless he is a purchaser of ashes 
■olelv for this purpose. Those who make potash, 
usually do it from the ashes of tbe forest cut down 
to clear up the land for cultivation ; the potash, 
therefore, is only a secondary consideration wjlh 
them. They will see from the above table, that tbe 
■ahef of elm and maple are the most valuable to make 
potash, and pine tbe least so. We wish some capa- 
ble'person could be induced to experiment on ihe 
ashes of American trees. 11 would be a mailer of 
considerable importance to the country to do so. Of 
the nanner of makii^iiolash, a friend thus writes ue: 



ashes as ttiey a 



o th« lea 



have used it 

Iv well in eacli. When tbe ley becomes ao weak 

that it wilt not bear up an egg or potato, it ought 

then to pass through a, fresnleech of ashen, until . 

there be lillle or no strength to it, thus saving all thai 

is valuable- 
All cannot have a aide hill on which to erect an 

asheryi (ome must, consequently, build on level 

ground ; but it is not as convenient 
The aahea ought all to be drawn away and spiead 
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TALU£ OF SUOAA. 



apon land, as they are en^tjeJ from the leach. I 
have seen hills of leached ashes lying about an old 
ashery* wbeo the land conticoous would have been 
doubled in value by having them spread upon it Be- 
ing about to embark in making potash again, I shall 
anxiously wait before doing so, to hear from some 
manufacturer, through your columns, on this subject, 
before I commence. I am desirous of availing my- 
self of any improvements on this old method. 

VALUE OF SUGAR. 

SincK it is deaded that Texas shall become a part 
of the United States, sugar will henceforth be one of 
our most important products. Its value as food to 
man, beast, and even birds aad fish, is little known 
and understood by the people at laige. It is geaeial- 
ly contended by writers on food and diet, that su^ 
cannot support life, but fads contradict this assertion 
in several instances. Martin, in his History of the 
British Colonies, thus speaks of it : 

** A small quantity oi sugpur will sustain life, and 
enable the animal frame to undergo corporeal and (as 
I can add from personal experience) mental fatigue 
better than any other substance. Often have I tra- 
^lled with the Arab over the burning desert^ or with 
nie wild Afric through his romantic country, and, 
when wearied with fstiffae and a noontide suo» we 
have set ourselves down oeneath an umbrageoiiB ea- 
nopv, and have shared with my companion his tra- 
vefttng provender— a few small balls of sugar mixed 



with soices, and hardened into a paste with flour, 
invariably have I found two or three of these balls 
and a draught of water the best possible restorative, 
and even a stimulus to renewed exertion. During 
crop- time in the West-Indies, the negroes, although 
then hard worked, become fat, healthy, and cheerful. 
In Cochin -China, the body-guard of the king are al- 
lowed a sum of money daily with which they must 
buy sugar-canes, and eat a certain quantity thereof, 
in order to preserve their good looks and enUfonpoint ; 
there are about 500 of these household troofm, and 
their handsome appearance does honor to their food 
and to their royal master. Indeed, in Cochin«China, 
rice and sucar is the ordinary breakfast of people of 
all ages and stations ; and they not only preserve all 
their fruits in sugar, but even the greater part of their 
leguminous vegetables, eonrds, cucumbers, radishes, 
trtichokes, the grain of tne lotus, and the thick fleshy 
leaves of the aloes. I have eaten ilk India, after a six 
months' voyage, mutton killed in Leadenhall market, 
preserved in a cask of sugar, and as frerii as the day 
It was placed in the sMmbles. In the curii^ of 
meat, a portion of Migar is often mixed with the salt 
ind saltpetre. The Kandyans of Ceylon preserve 
their venison in earthen pots of honey, and after being 
thus kept for two or three vears its flavor would de- 
light Epicurus himself. In tropical dimates, the 
fresh juice of the cane is the most efficient remedy for 
various diseases, while its haling virtues are felt 
when applied to ulcers and sores. Sir John Pringle 
«ys the plague was never known to visit any coun- 
liy where su^ composes a material part of the diet 
M the inhabitanta. Drs. Rush, Cnllen, and other 
•iminent physicians, are of the opinion that the fre- 
|oency of malignant fevers of all kinds is lessened 
»y 4be use of sugar ; in disorders of the breast it forms 
an excellent demulcent, as also in weakness and acrid 
Mttxions in other parts of the body. Dr. Franklin 



found great relief from tha aiekaning pain of the stone 
by drinking half-a-pint of symp of coarse brown 
si^^ar before bedtime, which lie de6lbred gave as 
much* if not more relief, than a dose of opium. That 
dreadful malady, once so prevalent on ship-board — 
seurvy— has been completely and iaswManeoasly 
stopped, by putting the afllicted oo a sugar diet The 
diseases arising from woima, to which children are 
so sulNect, are piavented by the use of sugar, the 
love of which seems implaiited by nature in thttn. 
As to the unfounded assertion of its injuring the 
teeCh, let those who believe it visit the su^r planta- 
tions and look at the negroes and their children* 
whose teeth are daily employed in the mastication df 
sugar, and they will be convinoed of the absurdity 
of the stateaMnf 

To thia the Scotch Journal of Agrieultuia adds 
the following summary : 

•* Dr. Willis imputed a corrosive vulity to sngari 
but, in disproof oi this notion. Dr. Slare has related* 
in the Phdowpkitai TVansacftoiw, No. 337, that his 
grandfather had, all his lifetime, been in the habit of 
eating at his breakfast, a mat quantity of sugar 
spread upon his bread and butter, and that he used 
aUoio putsugar into his ak aad beeri aad even into 
the sauce be ate with his meat When eighty veaia 
of age* be had all his teeth strong and finn, able \o 
crunch the haidest crust, and free from' alt pain or 
soreness in his gums. In his eighty-second year, 
one of his teeth dropped out, and soon after he lost 
another, which was one of the front teeth : in fact, 
all his teeth dropped out in two or three years ; but, 
what is most remarkable, they were replaced by the 
growth of a perfectly new set. His hair was at that 
time of a very white color, but it now became much 
darker. He enjoyed good health and strength, and 
died in the ninety-ninth year of his age. 

** The French people are great eaters of sugar, al« 
ways carrying some of it about with them, in theii 
pockets and reticules, and generally putting five or 
six lam lumps into each cup of coffee. 

•* }£ Chossat reports that sugar, when used aa the 
exdusivt or jninapal article of diet, produces quite 
opposite effects in some persons, aocoraing to the dif- 
ferences in their systems ; for, while it fattens some» 
it creates bile which produces a diarrhoa and a wast* 
ingof the solids in other persons., llie celebmted 
Bolivar had, by fatipie and privations, so injured the 
tone of his stouiacn, that he vras unable at times to 
take any other food than sugar» which, in his casSf 
was easy of digestion. His personal friends asaura 
us diat, in some of his last campaigns, he lived for 
weeks together upon si^ar alone as a solid, with 

Sure water as a liquid ; but, probably, in nine hnn- 
red and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, this 
diet would have brought the person adopting it to his 
grave ; for, on those whose digestion is feebb, a large 
or exclusive allowance o( sucar adds to their griev- 
ance, because the excess of nutriment, not being 
generally absorbed by their weakened system, be- 
comes converted to bile, and causes great debility and 
wasting of the body. In seventeen experiments made 
on dogs, M. ChoMat observed that, when the sugar diet 
fattened them, there was a general tendency to con- 
stipation meanwhile ; and, on the contrary, when it 
produces an excess of bile ia other dogs, their boweb 
were relaxed* Why English children saflfer in thek 
digestion after e^ng largely of sugar-plums, comttt 
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fee, ifl ebiefly owing, however, to those delicaeies 
heiag oomponed of the Kfeee of eliieh-worke, 
mized with plester of Fteie, ptpe-eley» or cMk.wmt 
having, indeed, ae llttfe sugar ae will sutfiee to give 
them a palatable sweetMss, aad thejr afc oflan eolOT' 
ed with gamboge^ aad sometiaies with ted-^ieadi ¥Si^ 
digris, aiM other BMeral poisons, 

** Evervwhevs, the beasts of the field, the biids of 
the aiN the leptUesv Ish, mod inssets, are foemd to 
have a giiatlikkig for soger ^and -honey. 'Mr. Mar* 
tin says he has iMMed the most sav^ and tieious 
horssawitfasi^^, and has'^asen the most ftrocieoy 
animals/ domeNkaisd by being paitty^ M wpon tfi- 
Hie tamers of UonsaodtigeHr owe their |»ow^ 0««t* 
them chieiy to a judieioas ass of* asgar and «iM> 
sorts of sweets, and also of laveaites^water, and 
vsnioaa oter pttftees, of which Isline animals are 
lemarkably fond. In the sngnr season, in the West 
Indies, the horses, males, and ealtle> soon acquire 
plumpness and Mroigtfa, by pailaking of the leavings 
of the SQgar-canes, after die manofaetaret has done 
with them. In Cochin Chma, the elepbantt, MbN 
Iocs, and hones are fsttened with eogar. We^Mm, 
from the Memoim of Oi. EdwaiiC^rtwn^iJf 43), 
that that inj^enious nuui used to [ fallen' sheep on su- 
gar. To birds this diet proves so nouhshi'ng,^ that the 
suppliers of the European poultry-markets find that 
sagar, along with hemp-seed and boiled wheat, will 
greatly fatten ru£& and reeves in the space of a fort- 
night" 

Sugar is now successfully cultivated on the high- 
lands in Louisiana, and the quality is said to be supe- 
rior to that grown on the richer river bottoms. The 
grain is lai]per, and it is much less liable to drip. 
Recent improvements have lately been made at the 
South in boiling and refining sugar, the particulars of 
which we wish some of our friends in that quarter 
would furnish us for publication. We notice that 
several of the West India planters are boiling up their 
skimmings and refuse molasses with other food, and 
feeding it with much success and profit to their stock, 
thus saving them the necessity of turning it into that 
liquid fire, yclepedRuBC All animals, they find, 
thrive well on such food^ which is reasonable enough, 
as all sweets abound in carbon* The mixtum would 
fat pooltiy, swine, sheep,* and eattle equally well.giv- 
inff a delicacy and sweetness 1o the meat which no- 
thing else will.' So planter now can have an excuse 
for nuking rum — ^he can hereafter dispose of his in- 
ferior molasses to a greater profit and more useful 
purpose ^^^^^__ 

A VETERAN HORSE. 
The most extrsordinaiy horse for his age which 
we have seen, is the veteran Charles, owned by 0. 
Mauraa> Esq., of this citv. He was foaled in 1803. 
and reered by Mr. Brondsgs* of Horse Neck, Fair- 
field county, Connecticut He was brought to New 
York, in 1810, and sold to Mr. Jesse Sackett From 
Mr. S., he passed into the hands of Mr. baae Tuck- 
er, who kept a livery stable in John street Mr. Oli- 
ver H. Hicks was his next owner, and from him 
Charles passed to others, all personally known to Mr. 
Mauran, who finally became his owner, on the 20th 
Auffust, 1826. Since this, Mr. M. informs us, that 
he has been in almost constant uss with him. He 
not been sick or out of condition a single day 



during this whole time, nor ever had a sheet or a 
blanket on him. 

Chafes is MkSen hands high, of fine form and action, 
aad evidently very well bredT fl^ has a tanned muzzle, 
and'is of deep brown color, interspersed now with 
grey hairs, particularfy around the bead. His teeth 
mie still sound and good. He racks and gallops de- 
lightfully under the saddle, but has a fine square trot 
in harness. He is very playful and ambitious, and 
can still trot his mile within four minutes. We have 
had the pleasure of mount! t)g him , and under our heavy 
weight (197 lbs.), he motes off as ^ly and as easily 
as a colt FronH^ above record it will be seen that 
Charles is foi^-three years oiti Jhis spring. May fie 
live and odKtinue to besEr hiS^nesenf kind master, till 
the Unitw States has as maiiy million inhabitants as 
he has jN^rs, and then as many more in addition. 

The oldest horse ever known in England, we be* 
h'eve, was fifty-two. 



I THE ALPACA. . 

1^ TiTB ui^n who would successfully introduce this 
Ibeautiful and useful animal into the United States, 
jwould be doing his country a great service. They 
will lire upon the same food as sheep, but are mora 
hardy, eating coarser grass, and enduring the winters 
better. They have so much improved in weight of 
fleece in England, as to yield from twelve to eighteen 
lbs. ^r head ; in their native country, Peru, the y\M 
is not over seven to ten lbs, per head. The wool is 
in great demand, and makes a very fine and some- 
what peculiar kind of cloth, which is highly prized, 
especially by the ladic-a. The alpaca is very gentle, 
and one of the most graceful of animals. We 
should much prefer them to deer as an ornament to 
the park. Their color is pure white, brown, black, ci 
spotted. We prefer the white or jet black. They 
can be had of Earl Derby, in the vicinity of Liver- 
pool, for :e40 (saj $200) per pair. We wish some 
of our wealthy atizens would import a few. The 
money expended in doing so would be a mere trifle 
to them, and the substantial benefit ultimately con- 
ferred upon the United States incalculable. Our 
agricultural products are so low that the attention of 
our formers should be turned to the introduction of 
everything new and useful, especially when as pro- 
mising as the raising of the alpaca. We took parti- 
cular note of these animals when abroad, and brought 
home samples of their wool for distribution among 
our friends. Upwards of 3,500,000 lbs. of alpaca 
wool were imported into Great Britain the past year, 
and it is extensively manufaciured there, especially 
in Manchester and its vicinity. Keeping alpacas on 
the mountain ranres of the Southern States would 
yield the planters iaige profits, and compensate them 
for the low |*rices of cotton on the seaboard. 

Fabm of Gkneral Wasrinotom at Moomt Vbr« 
NOM.— -This contained about 10,000 acres in one body, 
rather more than fifteen square miles. In 1787 th<!re 
were ^ve hundred acres of this land in ^ss, 600 in 
oats, 700 in wheat, and as much more m com, bar- 
ley, beans, peas, and potatoes, besides 150 acres in 
turnips. The stock consisted of 140 horses, 112 
cows, 835 working oxen, heifers and steers, and 500 
sheep. Two hundred and Mtf bands were constant- 
ly employed on the estate> and 34 plows kept in ope- 
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lalion when Ihe season pennitled. Inl78(j,il iswid, 
ISO bo^, welshiiw 10,590 lbs., were •l«iighteFediDr 
ppivisioiiiiig ibe hwilr- XbRW weif wulwie of 
beef, muitpn, fowle, uu fUh- Tbo.«iW>f WM Bonye- 
Diently divided inlo sepam^ fMTtit, wtuiji Genentl 
Wfwhinjton viailed enry pleasaol daj. He wap »o». 
Rlanlly engiued in makipg exferiofioU ht t\\9 H*' 
proreiuenl qT a^ricuUiuG, and vofi coosuleKd iviv 
nost among the enlighteoed facmei* of h\n dny. 
What a diSereut a^p^ Ifie (ann now prawDta ! 

CPIW null. -Fia. ai. 



The above m a cu^ of SinclaJr'a palenl Corn MiU. 
It is well aifnpled for planlalion luw at the Sooth, or 
for (he isolaieil farmers of the Weal, and the poMVB- 
BJon of one of these machines eijables every one to 
become his own miller. They grind coarse or fine 
meal with equal facility, perfeclion and despoleb, at 
the rate of two and a half to three busbeis per hour. 
When Ibe screen is attached {as shown in Ine centre 
of Ibe cut), and the fine moal is required to be gronnd, 
it wilt be necessary to drive the mill by horse-power. 
Coarse meal for borses aaj be ground by two laen 
with good success. The ^ndi;% plates, which are 
made of the hanl est composition metal, will last about 
(wo years without renewjtig ; after they are woni 
smooth new ones may be put on without difficulty. 
A feeder is attached to the axle which is intended lo 
MBS the grain into the platH at tegular iniervala 
This feeder is imporbnl, and obvialea iha dificaity 
and objection to cast iron mitU generally 

JXrt'Aiont for Mana^tig tlu CoruMiil. — Isl. See 
that the hopper, boliing-boi, screen, pulleys and baud, 
■n properly put on and adjusted. 2d. Place the mill 
palley on a line with the poKer band-wheel, and se- 
rare iIm mill-to the Soor or ground by elects and 
braces. 3d. When all is thus fixed and readv, start 
the roachine, then &11 the hopper, and while tne roill 
is running screw up the two Ihamb-scrows, until the 
riates come safficienily in contact to grind boe meal. 
When the plates are properly set or screwed up, the 
product will be about thrae quarters sifted meal and 
one quarter tailings. 4lh. The corn should b« old 



or well dried, otberwine the grindiaK will be nry im- 

pnttA SIh. Keep the jonmals well oiled with the 

st<penti or sweet oil. 6th. If driren by band- 



power tbe semn H)d:«hofl band ohsuld be taken i^ 
and the sifting (tone wpMnta by hand, ia the ooramai 
way ; these mills, howevar, ahottld be driven k|i 
bDroe-fovi«r, if passible, al the mt« of two handiMi 
nvolutiom r«r mimile. wUch ia the piwfKC ^peed lo 
ciMB« them to pcfforM psopecly. and which apesA 
cannot be got up by h««i-iw«t. Jth.. £1 tto 
■aia drinng-band «UeielMa«t beeoac* alaek, vmt 
the nmchiw bab«f oS: Stht Sbonld the Mh fait 
to jct,aiirandlMMeniip4ie gM)- •<: boUM* of tW 
bffppec. Tbei>l*l«8«i«iral»»«l«t.i<*«>«allyifdMip 
eon is pnl into Ibfi h«niei. TbejrMytbaoUaMilyi 
takincofftbciApilttat wmrs tlwRk. asd hnsUy mW 
biw between ih* pMiiw« Ant smne bnwh w stid^ 
BwlMB tmntm ^ "W'^l "''I' *^ D Mt nt y- lo na 
tlwiwi-l«ll«y»b«olc, whisbmaybeA--- -*^- 
liag tbtt wnw thu cMdiMa It. yibm 



iBgtboiiww(t.th«a 

■ OD nflw; pl^tWi ttwwa'iaa -nwn "V" ■»«=• i™* 
pltfe tan, aa* the tap* DWr A* bpstfc vuek 

^ allow UuiaxJe lo l^ ^/V^a OW audloexpmH 

the plaM, which wmofewtd fuL on others, aundinf 
to biive Ifcem *Wd or viud^V «««. f n^e, wilh QM 
set ftstta pjalea. »40. ^ 

PERUVIAN AWD AtKICAIT GUANO. 

Amks'cah AoHicuLTURAL AssociiTiON. — By ofr. 
derpf this Aasociatioji, at its last monthly meeting, 
the following resolution was passed ; 

■• Hesolved, Tha( the Association cause an analy- 
sis to be made of the cargoes of guano from Icbaboe 
and Peru, now in the market for the use of membei* 
and all persons in the neighborhood ; and that a re- 
iwrt be drawn up with the analysis containing sug- 
gestions for the application of the manure ; the whole 
to be published as early as practicable in the agricul- 
tural papers of this city and vicinity." 

Peruvian Guano.— The specimen was obtained 
from Mr. Allen, 205 Broadway, who is an agent for 
the sale of iu 

Uric acid l"' 



PbosphDtic acid 
Lime and ma^esia 
Salts of sods and potash 
Oxalicaci' ""' ■""" 



with carbonic and mnriatic 



Watar ■ 

Sand 

Vi^tile and oi|«wc h 



10000 
., HJBOE OuANO.— ^Tbe apecimen was obtained 
fiom Mr. Irvin. Front street,andi8ataireample. 



llumic acid 

ITiosph«tB» 
Oialif , &c., acids • 
Salts of nods, ic. - 
Water and rolatil* It 
Sand 



Prices atid fiaJoItw Value c/ Uu Ptntvian end 
Afritan Guano.- These specimans lue both very fair, 
and reptesenl the peculiarities of the two kinds of 
guano. The absence of uric acid, in the Alrieao 
rariely, is the cause of its inferiority) for that body 
decaying giaduaily in the soU, continues to yield car- 
bonate of Biamonia f pr a loi^ line, so that the stimu- 
lalii^ dleds of the guano an scan the nest year. 
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whiHit nre African is more te^iix. The pric^ df 
tke t^6 ite^ for t^eintrikn iNj), khd for African $35 
p4fr bti, lot dhantlties amoaittiAg to fhre tons ; and thift 
nay He doiifiderkd, all thitifs Belti^ hketi into th« «<;. 
oovnt, t fair rfepresentatioa 6f their tal4e ia agricuf- 

ThB Afrfean Ktiat mlMbte 16 the ^ckient df 4A p^r 
oent., is better adapted for waterkig pjantis vend t^Here 
wi^ ilktid gfowth is wanted. The Feriivi^^, on Ake 
ofli^ hiiill, itets f or a lon^ ^rt^\ Hid iM beitfeir calcti. 
iaied for erofs which cohtinue to ignrik vigdrdusly 
d«rinf ihant w«^«. The (w6 wi)l probably prodiice 
ir«ry Imw elbcts f>i- oM^ crop ; hift fli^ P«^viari i» 
mml ifidj^ iMivife oft the (tetjofld ^f6|>. 

Ci^o/te i^ i^ia tie a ArfHefL-^n w Msif ii«6es- 

9^ «o stite, Ihal (iMi afj^pTicltnoM hilLy b^ MM^ to^ 
ew^Yf ero)^, f6^ «^tpMhkente ire i\mAy ihiiTti|Aied 
wHIi Acmy erer^ eothmon jrtaiif or ttee : to cihume- 
nrtif « few is sttifieieiff. Whea]t,*cdHi, giradls, itie cere- 
alia, fmga^-dmle, tolniSM, a^i^ple, ffeUr, a«d othfe'r fruit 
tiees, iloWeffl^ eal^bfllijes.ftrttipfi'.aftd'dthercrud 
p]iai»; t^ ezpertHMAts aM Hiw^A bh l^riliiiott* 
plants. But the eflfect of cuano will nof be equal On 
alh ^ those pH^M i^wHhj^ mkd stable mftnure, 
eveh as tobsEebo« turni|»s, iSttd <j6rit, atift niore benefit- 
ed than tifrass, oAts, of sneh a^ P«|«i(iir less^the chief 
eflbiet df the rttanitre be$% db<e fo ihe ({uav^tfty of tke 
ammocria iCconitaSna. TheteaffOH gftftniartsf Service- 
able to all plants, arises from itir cbntsTmli^ ev^ry 
saHas and dnranie matier they reMnm as fob£ 

KinA afSoUu ^fUnthiiis ApplmL^ltis used bf- 
nefic^ally on afl soils ; for as it emitianiae^ty Element 
DeeeAsary to plants, it is i^dep^nitefit of the qnadity 
of thwaoii-A^mtf f^niU poim \mhf^ atteildeitcin tMtbe 
land be in good tttth ; for, otlwrwise, die tender poote 
of tiw T^tiAile find anr obstiiictifntf tor free clnwtli, 
and are crippled. Poor, weU-tiUeif soiia exhibit lUost 
incresse by gudno, for in theni son^'e esM&ilal to the 
froiirth of pl^aats is more likefy t6 bb abadnt 

Jmowit to fte Applied, — On wlcal^ 2bp IbS. per 
acn will be an average for a £air ssil; 300 lbs. per 
acre lor one that is pooc, and 200 for a gddd soil. 
Com* potatoes, turnips, cabba^, and gaiden vegetal 
bles^ will require 300^ lb& hi fair lands; but the 
amoaatfasay be dhninished by 60 lb&, if 4^o applica- 
tions are made insteiai of one* For grassy rf e, and 
oatB, 200 Ibh. will be enoughs 

Time and Mede ^ ilMf tcn^»>-8eeds »ay bfe 
preaared by soaking- in a«o)«tioii off two lbs. Of giiano 
to tne gallon of water, and this witl answer for a 
first manurini;* if they slfe left sufiitientl v long to eJ<< 
hibit signs of gemittafiotu Wheat aiul other small 
crains should be steeped in this eolution abOat sixtv 
boiiM; com siboat orte hundfed- hoata. Thus steeped, 
the seeds ol mAnt will also be destmyed. Half the 
quantity of guano allowed by these directions per 
acre^ to be applied whea the plaat has fairly start- 
ed^ add- is in second leaf. By this timely addition, 
the efleets of many inseets are avoided, and the seed- 
ling al^oaoe. takes on a robust habit The remaining 
hail shoald be applied to the small grain oops when 
they are throwing out new stems, or tillering; to 
com, as the tassel appears, 4)r at the second hoeing, 
and 'SO with other hoed crops. This application 
should be nmde; tfawrafore, at the lalsat period of 
workiniTt and aa nearty befon flowering as practica* 
ble. The guano should be sowed with a mixture of 
fi:ie soil, gjrpaum or charcoal, to give it bulk* and di- 



vide the particles. No lumps should be thrown 
amofi^ tne plants, lor they biim iliem ; and when 
an extensive application id ki be nis(4e, it is better ic 
sbri^ri the manure and {idiind the lumps, fn sowiif^, 
reach the soil, if possible, for it is unserviceable td 
sbrinklci it on the planU, and fr^^nently destroys 
thein. Select a seasqil when the land is wet or tnoist, 
or when ndn ms^ be expected ; for m dry wesither 
^he guahdddeS not answer ii^efl, or even does injar^, 
by biiming &e f^ant fiut if the croji Suits, always 
prefei" manuring the plant or Hill ; do this whilst hoe- 
ing ; less ^ano is thiis used, and ttidre certain effects 
result One tablespoohful to the hHi of ^rn, tdbacco, 
botatoes, &c., is an abundance for each application. 
if k solutloh 5e preferrH, mix One pound in ten gal- 
lons of water, and waf^ sparingly with this on the 
soil, and nbt on the piariU, at the times befote men- 
tion^, tiikin^ care to stir up the insdloble portion 
when applie£ For thii purpose, the African variety 
will be most Suitable. Or, where rapid growth is 
wanted; irrespective of seed, tHt clear Solution may 
be applied; tne iuso!^ble mat&r (phosphates, kc.) 
being resemd fOi- wheat and com. Guano may be 
composted witlk cdinlnon soil, dry miick, road scrap- 
irigs, or anytlfing bat lime and iinleaeked dAee ; for 
these liberate the free ammonia, and tfins diminish 
the efl^ts of (he mai^ui^. 

Vaiue^ Compared with other Manttres — ^So far as 
tile experiments in England and Scotland may be ad- 
dikced, one cWt Of guano is equiti to about five tons 
of farrrir*yard mant^ oh an average ; but it is much 
higher for turni]ps than for giaSs, &e. It would be 
adTiSable that m the very difibrenf cnmate of the 
tJnited States^ comparative' experiments be inikde on 
this point Let twenty single cart loads of stable 
rioitoure be used per acre on wheat, oom, &c, and 
contrasted with four cwt of guano. It woald also be 
0^ service to the agricultural world, that some experi- 
ments were made on the value of the organic and in- 
oiganic portions of guano. A plot of ground eight 
square yards may be divided info two parts, half ma- 
nired' with the ordinary {^ano, and half wi^ the 
ashes i^si^aining after bumm^. In this way the pro- 
portionate eieet of the otganic and saline parte would 
be estimated, and the conclusion be serviceable, inso- 
much as the saline matten can be mixed into a com* 
post for a trifling sum, and thus tha expense of guaae 
avotdeiL D. P. GAUDNEa. 

MarcJi 12, 1845. 

^o^Ms.— This publication is made by the American 
Agricultural Association, not that parties may be in* 
duced to purchase guano, but that attention may be 
called to tne varieties idr sale, and other partieulara 
for the diffiwion of correctinformation. it is their in- 
tentidn to* examine all available manures, and make 
them known publicly, as well as the resulte of care- 
ful experimentsr in i^griculture, horticulture, and the 
management of stock, and to issue not only infoima- 
tion from time to time, but a series of Transactions, 
embodying the particulam of their experiments, ana- 
lyses, &c. All those wishing to advance the cause 
of improvement are respectfully solicited to become 
members, aod forward suggestioiis for the advanee- 
ment of agriculture. Letters or communications to be 
addressed, post-paid, to the Secretaiy of the Executive 
Committee, Dr. D. P. Gardner, 412 Fourth street. New 
York. By order of the Executive Committee, 

R« L. Pjsll, CAotfiMHi 
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LETTER? FROM VIRGINIA.— Wo. 6. 

Farm of Mr* Sherman. — ^Nine miles from Wash- 
ington, on the road leading to Fairfax pourt Hoase, 
is the farm of Mr. Sherman, consis^ng of some 
two hundred acres, under good cu^tiyatToi^ ; and 
the history of this farm is so characterifl(jkic of the 
region round about, that it may serve to iUustra^e, 
and in some measure explain, the present st^tei of 
things in Viiginia. Some twenty years since, a 
clergyman of wealth, talents, and leisure, purchased 
the entire estate, including nearly a thousand 
acres, erected a fine substantial brick house, and 
surrounded it with out-buildings of brick, at an ex- 
pense of upwards of five thousand dollars) laid 
out the grounds in the vicinity of the mansion with 
great beauty and taste, and opened a large boarding 
school, for the reception of pupils, from Washington 
and the adjoining cities. At nis death, which oc- 
curred soon afterwards, a large portion of the 
estate was disposed of at private sale, by his execu- 
tors and heirs, and the family .mansion, with the 
surrounding grounds, leased for short terms to a 
succession of tenants. These, tenants having no 
other interest than that of securing profitable crops, 
not only speedily exhausted the soil, but suffered 
the house and buildings to become dilapidated — cut 
down the ornamental trees and shrubbery, so taste- 
iullv arranged by the late possessor-^con verted the 
parks and drives into corn and wheat fields, and 
potato patches, and were actually proceeding to 
turn the mansion itself into a vast barfh occupying 
the commodious out-houses as dwellings, in order 
to avoid the necessity of repairs, when 'the premises 
were purchased at a very low price by the gentle- 
man, who subsequently sold tnem to the present 
owner, for a sum considerably less than the first 
co.9t of the house. 

On coming into possession, Mr. Sherman found 
the house nearly destitute of everything, save 
bare walls; but these being of the most sub- 
stantial and permanent materials, and in good con- 
dition, he soon found means to render it habitable ; 
and being hioiself a practical farmer, ai4ed by his 
sons, and b^ the natural fertility of the soil, sp^ily 
succeeded in placing the farm in good condition, 
anl in realizing amply remunerating crops. He 
surrounded it, the first year, with good post and 
rail fences, repaired the various out-buildiuffs, 
prune] and trimmed the fruit trees, restored the 
shrubbery, as far as practicable, and commenced a 
systematic course of cropping and husbandry. 
During the past year, he has erected a large and 
commodious barn, and surrounded it with all requi- 
site conveniences for cattle and stock-^carrying to 
his barn yard, from an adjacent spring house, by 
means of leaden pipes, a plentiful and continual 
supply of water. Tne bam being situated on the 
acclivity of a hill, a lar|^e stone basement, some ten 
or twelve feet in height, and forty or fifty in 
brealth and length, was constructed at a very trifling 
expense, compared with its utility : and this base- 
ment has been subdivided into stables for horses 
and cows, having free communication with the 
upper floors by means of the racks on the one 
han 1, and the yard on the other. The great con- 
venience, utility, and economy of a well-oonstruct- 
ei and properlv-Iocatel banit are so obvious, that 
many or Mr. $nennan's neighbors, by whom such 



a farm appendage has hitherto been regarded as ^ 
senseless Yankee innovation, are taking measures 
for constructing one themselves. The dii&rence in 
the mere market price of hay wintered in this iiHMi« 
ner, no less than its greatly-enhanced value for the 
use of stock, has demoiistiated to the most Incredu* 
lous, the superior advantage of a g9od baruy cnm 
the most scientific kayttadi, 

Mr. Sherman has now resided on this farm for 
three years, during which period its value has mora 
than doubled; and he has several times, to my 
knowledge, refused twice the amount paid for it. 
Th»9e results have been attained simply by superior 
cultivation and good farm husbandry, as every one 
can perceive by comparing the soil with that of the 
adjacent farms in the nei^borhood *, and although 
Mr. Sherman stoutly insists that his land is intrin* 
sically better than that of bis neighbors, yet I am 
well convinced, that if he should tq-day purchase 
and occupy the poorest farm within five miles of 
his present residence, he would, within a very short 
period, come to the conclusion, that Am land was of 
a superior quality. 

Farm of Mr. Hyde. — Nearly opposite Mr. Sher- 
man's, on the west, is ^' Ii^gleside," the residence ol 
Charles K. Hyde, Esq., formerly of New Jersey ; a 
well cultivated and valuable farm ol two or three 
hundred acres, with a fine dwellings pleasantly lo- 
cated in a natural jpove of stately forest trees. I 
cannot help admiring the good taste of these Yir* 
j^nians, in selecting the locations for &eir dwell- 
ings. There is something inexpressibly beautiful 
in the idea of a rural cottajope, surrounded by the 
luxuriant vegetatioD ol this mild dimate, embosomed 
in shade and shrubbery, and rendered musical by 
the tuneful choristers of the wood. It is pleasant 
to withdraw for a few hours, from " the heat and 
burden ol the day,'* to the cool verandah of such a 
dwelling and^ with book, or friend, to recruit the 
exhausted physical energies, and leisulely contem- 
plate the surpassing beauty ol nature in her holiday 
attire. Mr. Hyde informs me, that, having pur- 
chased an estate near Williamsburg, in this state, 
he is desirous of disposing of ** Ingleside f and as 
I presume his terms will not ^be unreasonable, I 
commend the opportunity of making a valuable 
purchase, to such of your nordiem friends as may 
feel an inclination to test the beauties of a southern 
dime. Certainly I know of no more pleasant 
situation. 

Lieut. Muse, of the U. S. Navy, attached to the 
astronomical observatory, at Washington, has also 
a fine seat in this neighborhood, with a small farm 
of fifty or seventy-five acres ; and near him is Mr. 
Markall of the Treasury, and Mr. Jones, of the 
Post-Office Department ; each of them ddightfuUy 
situated, and m possession of all the means and 
appliances of good husbandrv. The lapse of a few 
years cannot fail, in my judgment, greatly to en- 
nance the market value of the lands m this region, 
rapidfy filling up as it is, by intelligent, systematic, 

and judicious farmers. A NEW-Venun. 

——^—1 ■ ■ 

UTiLrrr or Blue Glass for Hot Houses. — In 
vegetable growth, the blue rays are the most active, 
the red ones the least so. Ifence the benefit of 
employing glass stained bhie or gieen for the tools 
of hot houses. 
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CORN MARUIR. 




Fie. SC 

We an Rnder obfintioii to Mr. LeaTonwoftli for 
the «bov« «kelch of his oan narker, which for drill- 
ins or furrowing out for planting com, potatoes, or 
other seed, will do the work of half a dozen plows. 
It nay be constructed of any Teqalred width, irooA t 
feet 10 90, or more if wtriied, and with or without 
wheels, and doable as shown ia the cat, or single if 
prefened. Wheels make it moTeeaner and steadier. 
The Iseth or ouirkers may be set any distance apart 
We think fanners will find this a gieat labor-saving 
nadiine; and it is better to plant itpm the soil ra- 
ther than in thefanow, as the bottom -of this is more 
or less hardened try the plow. 

The head of the com planter is made of two pieces 
of If inch plank, any leqnimd length, and 6 mches 
wide, rireted or pinned together, leaving a space 1| 
inches between them. The teeth are set in this space 
as near as desired, and secnred by keys. 'Six rows 
2 feet apart, or foar rows 3 feet apart, may be marked 
out with ease, by a single horse. The marker may be 
iaade lighter for garden work, and be dniwn by hand. 




Markoio Iteni.^-Fio. 27. 

One of these teeth presents a side and the other a 
front view. A strip of hoop iron is pnt on the end, 
which makes them wear moch longer, a, tooth ; 6, 
5, head ; e, key ; (2, tenon of the torn its in between 
the head; €, mortice for the key. 



To Prcvxmt Birds and Squirriu DctTROTiifO 
Cork. — Soak the seed half a day or so previous to 
planting in a moderatelj strong solution of saltpetre 
and copperas, and diyit with ashes, plaster or lime 
sprinkled over tt This preparation will eflectually 

gnard the seed from biids and squirrels, and give the] oiTthe'soiling system, allowing them to' have a safA' 
nm bbde* after genninating, a rapid start. Icieat ran in a lot near by the oara to give them ex 



FAT SHEEP. 

Mjjon Philip Beybold recently sent a very fine lot 
of fifty fat sheep to this market, principally of high 
giade Leicesteia, varying from three-fourths to seven - 
eighths bkwd. T1>irty head of these sheep weie we- 
tMrs, and twenty of them were ewes. The live 
weight of the wethers was 5,889 ]b& ; the dead weight, 
3,241 lbs., exclusive of the pelts ; making a difference 
of 2,648 IIm., or within a fraction of 45 per cent The 
laigest wether weighed, alive, 292 lbs., the smallest, 
180 lbs. The largest weighed, dead, 180 lbs. ; the 
smallest 92 lbs. The live weight of the ewes was 
2,893 lbs.; the dead weight, 1,432 lbs. ; making a 
diflference of 1 ,461 lb&, or a fraction over 50 pier cent 
The reader must not draw a conclusioa in favor, of the 
wethere in consequence of their losing less per cent, 
diead weight, as the ewes were several veara the 
oldest, and consequently did not hi so kindly. The 
wethers were all two years okl past The laifcest 
ewe weighed alive, 182 lbs. ; the smallest, 127 lbs. 
The largest weighed dead, 84 lbs.; the smallest 60 
lbs. The batclur in this dtv contracted to pay 12| 
cents per lb., dead weight, ror the lot, delivered al 
Philadelphia, keeping the pelts for which they paid 
nothing. These averaged $1 77 each. 

It was a very fine lot of sheep and did their breedei 
great credit They were shown in Wall and several 
other of our streets a few days before heing slaugh- 
tered, and were greatly admired, even bjr tlie money 
changers, who no doubt gladly parted with some oi 
their cash for the mutton, and ior once, themselves, got 
fleeced. The Hon. Daniel Webster at the same lime 
was staying at the Astor House, and took the pains • 
to walk up to the butcher's stall and choose one. We 
understand that Messrs. Colman & Stetson served 
this up in their best style, and, after dining a knot 
of political aspirants upon it, they united in a jfo- 
fneuh-felt and patriotic toast to modem as wdl as 
ancient Greeoe (grease). But the best of the finale 
was, that Mr. Reybold carried home a pocket full 
of cash, and felt amply remunerated for his trouble 

FARM OF MR. ROBINSON. 

Returnino from the State Agricultural Society 
ahow at Poughkeepsie, last September, we stopped 
over night at Newbury, and eariy the next morning 
walked out about a mile and a half to the farm of 
Cant Henry Robinson. 

This comprises 260 acres, and is part of an ele- 
vated plateau rising mdually from the Hudson. The 
farm is under a good state of cultivation, and is de- 
voted principally to the dairy ; the veteran Captain 
keeping upward of 40 head of noble cows, a nigh 
cross of Uurham. He informed us that he had 
taken great pains when he first commenced operations 
there sevend years ago, to endeavor to procure a 
stock of superior native milkere ; but with all his trou- 
ble and care in choosing, he got so often disappoint- 
ed that he at length gave the matter up in despair, 
and took to crossing with a good Short Horn bull. 
The result of this is, that he hiss a choice herd now 
of fine formed animals, nearly every one of which it 
a superior dairy cow; and when dried off they will 
fat kindly, and make a superior butchei's botst, m 
that he reaps a double profit in consequence of hav. 
tng improved his herd. Tliese he keeps pnnci pally 
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erci.se. Rye, clover, taad- corn, cif green, is their 
principal food in summer. Capt'. R- ba» s^n excellent 
corn-stalk caftinjj machine of his'bwn Inv.ention, 
which we' Ihipk nighly of, when one'wapts to do 
business on a laige scale. It is very, sinryple^ P. J^ 
construction, is moved by a two horse-powtr, 4nd We 
understood him to say, that it would cut ii40,l>usl}el8 
of corn-stalks per hour, measured after cutting, ni/s, 
churning is also done by horse-power ; one^ noi^ 
moving the dashers of four laige barrel churns^ ^nd 
bringing the butter with ease and rapidity. The fila;, 
bles are extensive and convenient, occupying two 
sides of the barn-yard. The piggery is also well ar- 
ranged, and is graced with a fine stock of the laige 
English white breed imported by hinnself. These 
animals easily attain 400 to 600 lbs. at eighteen 
months and two years old. They are generally very 
tine in their hair and all other points. 

Captain Robinson commanded for some time one 
of the Havre packets out of this port, and though he 
lives on one of the noblest rivers in the world, this 
does not seem to quite satisfy his sailor habits ; ac- 
cordingly, he has formed bim a mimic sea on his 
own territory; stocked it with delicious Europ^n 
carp, imported by himself, and other fish ; built him 
a sail-boat, and can still make his voyages whenever 
disposed, and harpoon and hook the scaly inhabit- 
ants of the d^p, and not move from his farm. He 
is stocking the Hudson river at Newburg with carp, 
and generally rives them, when to be spared, to his 
neighbors. Mr. Pell, of Ulster, informed us that it 
was here he procured his stock. 

The house is neat and handsome, afil! commands a 
fine view of th^oble Hudson, the adjacent country, 
and bold mountain scenery, opposite and below, of 
the Highlands. Among the ornaments of the grounds 
around, we noticed a full length female statue resem- 
bling the graceful figure-head of a ship. We foigot 
to ask, but wouldventure to guess, it might have b^n 
that which adorned his own gallant crut transferred 
by the veteran sailor, by way of memento, from her 
bows, to grace the lawn of his^leasure-grounds. If 
so, it must he a happy and quiet change to the fair 
figure. Having now and then taken a toss on the 
rough old ocean ourselves, we know something of 
its upheavings, and could not but congratulate the fair 
statue upon finishing its stormy voyages and being 
moored at last in so comfortable a birth. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Thc regular monthly meeting of this Association 
was held in the rooms of the Historical Society, at the 
University, on Monday evening 3d of March. Hon. 
Luther Bradish, the President, m the Chair. 

The meeting was well attended, and several distin- 
guished gentlemen from abroad were present. The 
table was adorned with beautiful plants in full bloom, 
and there were a variety of choice seeds sent in for 
exhibition— oats from Mr. Pell— wheat from Mr. See- 
ley, and quite a package of various kinds of seeds 
from the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Pa^ 
tents at Washington. 

The Executive Committee made a favorable re- 
port, showing an increase of 47 members the past 
month. 

Dr. Daniel P. Gardner was appointed chemist of 
the Association. 

Mr. Kerr, from Scotland, read an interesting paper. 
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ving a condensed jl^^^pC Jthev^c^prip^^^Q^ of Scot- 
and. 

Mr. R L. Pell, of Pelham, read a paper on the - 
raising of several crops of the same kind in the swne 
season, and exhibited a specimen of parts whid|^ Were 
apart of the second crop raised tb^ past yeftr .from 
the same ground as. the first were take^ uqwu ,|re 
also read an interestjjDg paper on soiliig. 

William A Seelev, £9t|., read an exUnfit Utkn a 
,letter to Mr. Allen, from Mr. Norton, of Connecticut, 
inow in Scotland (see page..l2S of this number /o0he 
same), on ihe subject of electneily, gi vine an acsQunt 
of experinibnts made in ^England by M^ Pine and 
others, of its eflfeets on regetation. After this, lie en- 
tered into a succinct history of the whole matter, and 
finished by generously offi^l^ng^any part of his farm 
on Staien Island to' tMrAssooiMiott the ensuing .se»» 
son 4 to conduct any desifed experiiMilsriA 0leolnctfy 
or general agriQultuie. 

Several resolutions were paesedrin the course of the 
evening. One, that speeimeasof the Psruriad aiid . 
African guaoo, now in this market^ ehouM J^: ana* 
lyzed, ami the analyeiSk witk suitable diredHHis^ for 
its use, be fumisbed thedifloieal, papen for poWisaiK^ 
tion as soon as pradieablet. (For tbis raaftlyeie, kc,p 
see page 108 of this Number.) 

An excellent collation waa prepared fprallpresettl^ 
in the upper room of the Historical Socie^> to whioh^ , 
after the meeting was over» the menrfiera adjoi9ruefl» . 
and indulged ia free and social interooorse. 

The next meeting will be held at the amm- place 
on the 7th of Aprils _ 

SiTBSoiL Plowing. — We are glad to see. that this 
new branch of husbandry is obtaining increa^ at- 
tention. We were among the firet to adopt it in 
thisco^ntry, having made several experiments in it 
seven yeare ago. Several of our farmers in this vi- 
cinity have procured subsoil plows, deteivniaed on try* 
iag them eflectual^ the present season. , Tnose who 
used. thess last year ass highly satisfied > with their 
experiments,) and genc^Iy intend exien4ing them 
this spniy. They stir the soil without (ovuHBg if 
up, which gives the reots of crops a wider .range for 
their food. 

HOBTIGUIO'UIUl*. SOCIETT, ClEVSLAKD, 0||I0.«-<- 

We beg to return our thanks to this Society, through 
their Secretaiy, J. F» Hanks, Esq., for the hoiprthey 
have done us in electing us an Honorary Cor^pond- 
ing Member thereof. We have frequently/ noticed 
its praiseworthy efforts in behalf of Hoitieuiture, and ' 
are pleased t^ Jiear that they have met with so much 
success. 

To RxcHANOK PAPXBSk-*r*Wei obsBwe ^t wholc- 
sale plunderings from our journal, begun.eg^'iu an4 
kept up for the past three months. Long and.valua* .-. 
ble articles, together with cuts, have,, in several in- 
stances, been copied, without the slightest hint given 
of the source from whence takeo. We have com- 
menced sending these papers .back« marking the ar- 
ticles, and if they are not credited faerBafter* we tntead 
to stop the exchange. 

We would respectfully call the attention of oui 
reailera to the reviews of books in this Nnmbev 
Most of them are lughly vali^ble works, and should 
be placed in the library of every Fanoeia^ Clul)«. 
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SEASONING AND PRESERVING TIMBER. 

No. 1. 

ExPERiMEKTs, la acoordaBce with the testimony 
of history, prove that, if deprived of its sap or sub- 
stances tending to organize, and ezduded from the 
contact of moist air, all wood^ fibre may be pre- 
■erred for an indefinite penod. At a certain 
depth under water, too, it may be preserved 
indefinitely, as is proved by the dunU>ility of 
piles. But if not protected against the action of 
air and moisture, the particles of woody texture are 
gradually forced asunder, their bright colors fade, 
pass through various shades till they become jet 
black, ana in process of time, the whole mass 
crumbles into atoms and final decay. 

Numerous attempts have been made from the 
da3r8 of the Romans, to render wood impervious to 
ro^ the ravages of insects, and the action of fire. 
Among these, the patents of Kyan, Margary, Bou- 
cherie, Burnett, and Payne, hav^ succeeded in this 
object to some extent, by introducing various me- 
tallic oxides and alkalies into the cells of the wood, 
by means of exhaustion and pressure ; but who- 
ever will attentively examine a piece of timber 
with the microscope, will at once perceire, from the 
amallness of these ceUs, how difficult it would be 
to fill them with any fluid by the processes ordina- 
rily employed. Previous to the inventions of Bou- 
cherie and Payne, the chief substances made use of 
for impregnating the timber, were expensive pre- 
parations of mercury and copper, which, on grounds 
of economy alone, would forever exclude them from 
general use. By Kyan^s process, the timber is usu- 
ally steeped in a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(bichloride of mercury), in upright tanks, the pio- 

Sortions of the ingredients recommended, being 1 
). of the corrosive sublimate to 5 gallons of waler ; 
and it has been found by experiment, that a cubic 
foot of oak timber absorbs 3 pints of the liquid, 
which will usually require about Uiree weeks. 

The ingenious method adopted by Boncherie, 
was, to cutoff the top and a portion of the branches 
of the tree, at the period oi the rising of the tapi 
and then-plunge the lower end of its trunk, cut close 
to the ground, into a basin or vat, containing a so- 
lution of pyroli|^nate of iron, or some coloring mat- 
ter, whicn capiUary attraction draws up into the 
cells of the wood in place of the sap — a process 
evidently limited in its application, and wholly un- 
fitted for the prenoration of any kind of timber, ex- 
cept for hoop poles or very snail trees. 

The chief merits of the more recent invention, in 
fincland, by Mr. Payne, consist in the combination 
and chemioJ action of different elements, producing 
a Bew substance, with new physiosl chaiacten^ 
which, it is stated, render the wood operated upon 
aninflammable, free from the ravages of insects, and 
entirely proof against dry rot. By this process, the 
timber is fint pnced in a vacuum, in a solution of 
sulphate of iron (copperas water), which is made to 
eaturate it thoroughly by exhaustion and pressure. 
A similar operation is then followed with a solu- 
tion of the muriate of lime, and within the pores of 
the wood there is thus created, by decomposition, 
an insoluble sulphate of iron. The principle acted 
upon bjT the Investor, waa^ that the source of the 
evil exists in the ^ery nature and properties of the 
wood itself and that a complete change must be 



effected in its structure by the diffusion of a sub 
stance capable of resisting external influences and ar* 
resting internal decay . By this process, it is computed, 
that, taking all expenses into estimation, the cost of 
preserving the sleepers of a mile of railway will not 
exceed $500. Each sleeper, it is stated, will ab- 
sorb half a pound of copperas in solution, and an 
equal weight of the munate of lime. 

SOAK FOR SEEDS. 

It was observed by Baron Humboldt, that simple 
metallic substances are unfavorable to the germina- 
tion of plants, and that metallic oxides promote it 
in the exact ratio of their oxidation. Consequently, 
he was induced to seek some substance with which 
oxygen might be combined in such a manner as to 
facihtate its separation. In order to effect this, he 
made choice of oxygenated muriatic acid gas^ in which 
he immersed some seeds of the common garden cress 
(pepper grass), which exhibited germs in the re- 
markably short period of six hours ; whereas, when 
immersed in water alone, they did not germinate in 
less than thirty-two hours. 

Another very successful and economical steep for 
garden or other seeds, consists of a solution of a 
quarter of an ounce of chloride of lime to one gallon 
of water, in which the seeds should be allowed to 
soak for the space of four hours^ and then be sown 
in the ordinary way. It is stated, on good authori- 
ty, that corn and peas, treated in this manner, have 
been known to tnrow out germs one and a half 
inches in twenty -/our hours ; and in forty^eiglithoursy 
to acquire roots more than double that length. 

The latter experiment may be tested, at a trifling 
cost, and should it succeed, as stated above, the 
germination, or coming up of many seeds, may be 
accelerated at least a week or ten days. 

^ ■ 

FINE-WOOLED SHEEP AT THE WEST. 

Ma. Natuakikl Sawtkr, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes us, that he exhibited six bucks and six ewes 
of his flock, at the show of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, at Saratoga last September, 
aad obtained a premium upon them. His flock is 
what is called tne Guadalou]^ variety, and came 
originally from New Hampshure. He considers it 
a pure flock of Merinos. 

Mr. Sawyer has a flock of about 1,200 on the 
nraries, 25 nules west of Columbus, Ohio. He savs 
nis sheep are as healthy there as in any part of toe 
Union. The only thin^ he fears is Jogs. We 
trust the Legislature of Ohio, at their present sitting, 
will have the good sense to pass a law to tax dogs 
for the benefit of the flock masters of their state. 
Several thousand sheep are annually killed by 
worthless curs, kept for no purpose, but to gratify 
miserable loafers and reckless sportsmen. 

We are familiar with the country Mr. $. speaks 
of, and a more eligible one for sheep and general 
farming purposes it would be difficult to find. 

How TO Makk a Durable WHiTEWASH.—Talcft 
a peck of quicklime and slake in hot water ; add, 
wnile hot, 6 lbs. o^ lard or any common grease, 2 
lbs. of Spanish whiting, and 3 ^ills of salt. 
Stir the mixture well and applv it while hot. 
Kain nor dampness, it is said, wiU not darken its 
color for a great length of time. 
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THE FOX GRAPE. 



Wk mast apolo^ee to Dr. Kirtland, the respected 
writer of the foltowme article, for not inserting it soon- 
er. It was addressed to Elisha Whittlesej*, Esq., of 
Ohio, and kindly forwarded ns for publication sererai 
months since. We ahonid be happy to hear from Dr. 
K. direct, on the fruits of the West,, for few hare paid 
'*nore attention to them, or are equalty capabu^of 
nytnr their correct descriptions. 

THE FOX 6RAFE. 

Your commaoication respecting a seedling grape, 
iaid to have been found in Koclcport, and otner mat- 
ters relating to horticulture, was receiTed on the Ist 
of March last. Having received a similar account 



of a native grape in that locality, twenty years since, 
from Mr. Canneld, I was determined to find it if pos- 
sible. During the past summer, several individuals 
have given me information where it might be found ; 
but on pursuing up the matter, I could only meet 
With the common fox grape, till I at length concluded 
that (his seedling roust grow in the garden of the 
famed Ptester Jwin, who, yoo know, existed in the 
imagination of the earlier adventurers. 1 was still 
reluctant to believe that it was an ideal thing, espe- 
cially as 1 recollected once to have picked a bunch of 
peculiar grapes while creeping tbroueh a swamp, five 
or six miles up the Cuyahoea. At the moment, I Was 
pursuing, stealthily, a flock of partridges, with my 
gun in hand, and I ate the fruit without much atten- 
tion ; but it then occurred to me that the ftivor was 
sparkling, and resembled tomewhat that oi the Alex- 
ander. [ have never again visited that locality. 

Two weeks before the Isabella grape ripened in this 
city, Mrs. Gushing presented our Horticuhural Sbciety 
a bunch of iine-looking» and apparently mature 
grapes. N6 name or history could then be romished, 
only that it was the product of a vine, cultivated in 
Dr. Cushing's garden, and growing there when the 
place was purchased by him. 

The fruit was referred to our Committee on Syno- 
nymes. They reported, " that it was an uniejue, un- 
known to them, but worthy of cuHivbtion, iwm its 
early period of ripening, as well as its other good 
properties.** * Their belief at the time was, that it was 
probably of foretp;n origin. Dr. C^i^bing has since 
thoroughly investigated thef' matter, and by his author- 
ity, I am permitted to inform y6u> " that Mr. Csae 
(with whom you are welt acquainted, and whose ac- 
curacy in all kinds of business is proverbial), asserts 
that he, many years since, tntrouuoed the original 
Tine into the gardens of Cleveland, from the banks of 
Kocky River, and that from that slock was propa- 

Sated the vine now growing in Dr. Coshing's fga^r- 
en.» 

Cultivattott eeems to have greutly hDph>v«d it; 
for during the last week, \>t Cashing gave me a 
bunch from Mr. OBise's vine, which is running at 
nndom in the garden without the lestramts of prun- 
ing or cultivating. The grapes are much smaller and 
not of as fine flavor as those produced from Dr. Cosh- 
lug's vine, which has been correctly managed. Ot\ 
tMting those from Mr. Case's vine, I recollected that 
tHey were similar to those I met with in the Cuyaho- 
ga swamp, several years since. Not having taken 
notes of Its character at the time Mrs. Cushing pre- 
sented the fruit to our society, I canndt attempt to 
give anything like an accurate description of it, but 
will venture to ussert, that I think it worthy of fur- 
ther trial, and that it may be a valuable addition to 



our increasing list of cultivated varieties. It is supe- 
rior to Norton's Virginia Seedling, if we have not 
been imposed upon m this place by some spurious 
variety under tfmt name. I should add, that though 
it^iMreutly ripens eailier than the IsobeiJa, it cSi- 
iSrtues to tfrt^rove witii'^the advance of autunin, aftd 
ddes notJttaih its jihest flavor till it has been actid 
on hy thfe ytrliestf froktMi- Such is Mr. Caae'a staAb- 
ment. ^ 

' It ba»beeh suggested that it is a large variety of 
the Viiif JS^ivalis, of Michaux. From the obeerva- 
tions of Dr. Dsrttngton, attached to the description lof 
that species in bis Flora Oestriea, Tarn confirmed in 
the belief Still I think it '» an unustel tariety of 
the Slimmer gtape. Dr. Cushing iiforms me that fie 
shall place his vine iit the dispom of a praetiea] gat- 
deher who win as soon as possible propagate from it 
for supplying any demand. 

Mr. (Vooia iff cultivating' in bis garden, a fine varie- 
ty of theVitis labniscn, olr fox gmpe. The berries 
are huge, globular; slightly flattened ; amber color; 
flaivor extifemely sweet and Inscioiis ; and iklor pr^ 
fusely fragrant. It is known as the Ohnsted grape. 
Charles Olmsted, E^., of East Hurtford, Cl.,infoint8 
me that it was * introduced into. Rockport by himself » 
and that it was originally discovered by bis f^er, 
growing in a awamp rn Hartford eounty; (a) Atrit 
ripens several weeks earlier than the IsaMla, and'ls 
perfectly hardy, I have iio doubt it will be found 
Tory valuable in locafions where our hybrid yarie- 
ties do not generally mature, h ia highly es- 
teemed here, where thelsabe^ia^C^Kawba, aad AH»i- 
ander are cultivated with great succesSb '" 

Col. Colt, of Euclid, exhibited at our fair last 
week, a very simthir fruit, only late in maturing, pro- 
dueed from a vine, found native in Liverpool^ Medi- 
na county, Ohio. 

Of the hundreds of seedling rarieties of apples tfaut 
1 have examined in northern Ohio, dhrine the- last 
twenty years, ! have not found one that f can eoti- 
sistently introduce into my \i9i of prime^^thai ItH is 
fimitedto less than one dozen ^varieties. 

Of seedling pears only one has an yet pesMd inspee- 
tion, ami that is a seedmig raised by Col. Cbit - it fa 
fine. Our society voted it th^toame ol the^CdH 

Of seedling peaches, Mr. Cable of Newburg hcis 
exhibited two new varieties^ from the old ried-eheekM 
Melacaton. They are' both deliciotts and beautiful. 
They were named by our ' Society, *«Oible*a EaHy 
Melacaton,'* amd *« Cable's Late Melaearon.'* 

As to cherrieit, I would state, that I have twef cir 
three hundred thrifty seedtinga from Ae pits of the 
GmflSort or Yellow Spamsh. Sbmeof them have al- 
ready shown fruit, and promise well, bat mual he tealed 
more fulfy before i^y arfe Mtrodueed to the ptiblic.*' 

Mr. C^ble has raised a seedling that resem.l>)es 
very closely the patent sloct, the Swedish, whieli la 
here a valuable' variety: Yety trtoly, yours, 

Cletkfand, O:, Sept. 29d, 1W4. 

(a) We have ' frequently gathered tifs grape near 
the hanks of Ae 9hetu^ket, in the .town' of NoiwitiK, 
and other fine kinds which we have never seen grow- 
ing elsewhere in New Engliind. We are confident 
that thejr would be well worthy of euhiv aifioh». tad 
greatly improve by it 
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HOME.MADE GUANO.— NO 3. 
Contents of Vaitlts.—Otihis last enumerated sulh- 
stance, w nearly allied to guano in its cimcacler, it is 
seedless to speak, of its gfeat value as a fertilizer. 
Everybody knows and acknowledges it ; and almost 
e.erybody turns away with inei&bls disdain from 
any practical consideration of its utility. As if, what 



has once ministered to the gratification of the palate. York, the American Institute, and every State Agr 



and perha|)s been the means of yielding the highest 
enjoyments which gluttony knows or can appreciate, 
has, by this one metamorphosis, been for ever pre- 
cluded from any further use or benefitB^ Nature is 
not so prodigal of her meaas ; her great Author, thouj^h 
he can creatib original materials with the same facility 
Chat he uses such as have already been called into 
existence, by his own example teaches his creatures a 
more rigid economy. And he effiscts this object in a 
way to elicit the admiration, and challenge the 
highest respect of his intelligent creatures. He has 
prescribed rules, Deuteronomy xxiiL 12, 14, which, 
aldiough designed for a rude and semi-civilized 
people, embot^ princtplej of utility, wliose wis- 
dom cannot be excluded, wherever they can be con- 
veniently applied. 

Before these offensive materials aie brought again 
lo the aottoe of mankind, they are blended with the 
"earth from which they have been temporarily sepa- 
rated ; are intioulely mixed with the soil ; they lose 
all their repellent odor ; the original and ultimate ele- 
■lents are there evolved, and form new combinations; 
first with the soil, and afterwards with the luxuriant 
vegetables that spring up in their midst; and the wav* 
iig grass, the nodding com, and even the stately forest 
that lifts its majestic forms far heavenward, owe their 
whole strength and substance to this loathed material, 
or its kindrai elements ; while to the dahlia and lily, 
it lends a lovelier hue ; and the rose blushes deeper, 
and sends forth a still more delicious fragrance from 
the contact- 
While economy and our interest lead us to investi- 
gate and provide a proper mode of appropriating this 
substance to our soils* a just appreciation of cleanli- 
■ess, health, taste, and even decency, require a total 
modification of the present system in resard to its dis- 
posal. In the country, vaults are asually constructed 
so shallow as to be in the highest degree offensive to 
the dosble sense of si|^ht and smell ; in cities, th^ are 
almost equally offensive to smell and tasle. They 
are sunk deep, It is true, but not beyond reach of our 
olfactories ; while from their polluted reservoirs, the 
lountains which before ministered to the health and 
comfort of all, ate now the prolific sources of disease 
and abhonence. Who has not smelt (and even 
tasted) the loathsome mixture from the ancient pumps 
in the lower wards of New York, which formerly 
welled out water as pure as nectar ? And to such an 
extent have some of the wells of Boston become con- 
taminated frofltt this source, that Or. Jackson, an able 
anii entirely reliable chemist, found an appreciable 
per centace of the contents of their vaults mixed with 
them ! Are such things to be tolerated in this en- 
lightened age, and must oor interests, heahh, enjoy- 
ment, be longer prejudiced, by the grossest neglect 
to appropriate a small part of that invention to this 
subject, which is daily and successfully applied to 
objects of much more difficulty, and far less conse- 
quence? Every village in the Union can well afford i 



llie itiv<;nti()n ol such a vault a.« would etiectually se- 
cure every ])article of matter tieiiosited in it ; prevent 
the eK:a]ie ol' any noxious effluvia; and, finally, alio\% 
of a ready and economical removal, l^et some of out 
inventive and scientific minds he.applieil to this subject, 
and this great desideratum will not remain long' un- 
achieved. The State Agricultuml Society of New 



cultural Steiety in the Union ought to offer a reward 
l)e\'Oud all others from iff 200 to $1000 for tlie success- 
ful accomplishment of this much desired object. (a) 

Vaults should be differently constituteif to suit dif- 
ferent situations. In all cases, they should be per- 
fectly tight ; in some they may be ihade of mason 
work, in others of strong, durable plank ; and when 
they cannot be sunk below the surface, as is some- 
times the case in cities, they may be made of some 
of the mixed metals, properly guarded against corro- 
sion, such as neutralized /inc, coated sl^t or boiler 
iron, 8ic, which might be easily lemoved with their 
entire contents. Until some more convenient or eco- 
nomical, or less bulky combination is suggested ; turf, 
peat, tan-bark, saw-dust, charcoal, or sulphate of 
lime may be added to the contents of the vault, from 
time to time, to combine witli and disinfect the vola- 
tile ingredients^ prevent their escape, and hold them 
for future use. Quick lime (carbonate of lime) is a 
wasteful application, as it expels the ammonia. It 
is useful onljT to purify and sweeten the air. 

When easily accessible (as they ought always to 
be), tliese contents, thus neutralized and rendered as 
inoftnsive as ashes or turf, should be frequently re- 
moved and mixed with other compost, or, what is 
better, at once spread over the soil and mixed tbroug^h 
it. These materials possess all tlie constituents of 
Peruvian ffuano, and in a form nearly as concentrated ; 
and if eirectually husbanded and added to the soil, 
would increase the crops of the United States annu- 
ally, from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000, and save 
incalculably in the liealth and comfort of the inhabit- 
ants 

It is hardly necessary to fortify these suggestions 
by any authority, yet it may be well enough to 6{iy, 
that Mr. Haywood, a gentleman of great exitcn'ence 
and ingenuity, has made an able and extended re|)ort 
on this siibiect recently in England, in which he af- 
firms, that toe excrements of one hundred of the rigid- 
ly dieted inmates of the Lunatic Asylum at Derby, 
will keep one hundred acres of land on the four 
course system of rotation in the highest state of kr* 
tilitv. 

I'he use of the above manures would save im- 
mensely in the kibor. of exterminating weeds which 
are produced from comjiost made up of barn manures, 
and the vegetable alluvial deitosils of road drains 
and ditches, all of which are 'highly dialed with 
obnoxious weeds and grasses, the prevention of whose 

5 growth and maturity constitute so lai^ ashore of the 
abor of the farmer m successfully rearing his cro])s. 
Travellers allege, that the con.s:derate and careful 
Chinese never use other than the last al)ove-meu- 
tioned fertilizer for their tillage crops, and by a rigid 
adherence to this practice for years, they save them; 
selves tlie double labor, of -first planting noxious ve 
getables, and then, with an infinite degree of pains, 
eradicating them. This sy>«tem, long persisted in, hai 
resulted in the removal of every sjiecies of vegeta- 



te pay $10,000. and every city $1,000,000 each, for]tion, except the sole one wuicli the husbandman hai 
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p^ofuiely coininitte4 to the soil. A similar system 
iVi^bt be advantageously introduced on a portion of 
tbc cuitivated land, in this country, eren with our 
comparatively sparse population, not only with the 
above manures, but with ail other artificial ones, such 
as peat and its mixtures of fish or other purely ani- 
mal matters, ashes, lime, plastei, salt, the nitrates, 
sulphates, &c., with a vast advantage both in the sav- 
ing of labor and the increase of crops. 

Buffalo t January, 1845. R. L. A. 

(a) We will make a simple suggestion to th^ pub- 
lic without chaige. Insert under each aperture of a 
privy, drawers made of wood, iron, or metal, two 
leet wide, two feet deep^ and any required length, 
with handles attached at each end, so that they can 
be as easily drawn out and handled as those of a 
desk. Put into these drawers peat, mixed with a 
little plaster of Paris, or charcoal dust mixed with 
plaster, tp the depth of six inches or a foot ; or, as 
the faeces accumulate in them* ad<^ a pound or so of 
copperas dissolved in a few quarts of urine, to eve- 
ry fifty pounds of fseces. Thus arranged, not the 
slig^btest unpieaaaht sn^ll would arise from the privy; 
and every week or fortnight, carts with light boxes 
on them, should call at the houses, and these drawers 
be taken out and emptied into them. In this way the 
yards would be purified of a shocking nuisance, and 
vast quantities of poudrette would be weekly manu- 
factured, for which any company could well aSi)rd 
to pay the city of New York S1^>000 per annum. 

In building a large hotel at Morristown la^t year, 
Mr. Gibbons directed a long vault of stone to be laid 
in water cement, to be constructed under the row of 
privies, gradually declining it one foot to the end of 
the row. Into this vault charcoal dust and plaster is 
thrown every little while ; these mix with the faeces; 
and all settle to the lower end. whence the poudrette 
is taken in carts and applied to the land. Such a 
vault ought to con>e up one or two feet above the 
surface of the ground, and not be over two feet below 
it, so that the poudrette thus made could be easily 
loaded into carts. 

Oil of vitriol diluted in water, at the rale of five 
lbs. to a barrel, poureil into a vault of moderate size, 
will completely disinfect it When drawers are 

f)laced to catch the faces, as directed above, no other 
iquid save urine should be emptied into them. 

Boussingault estimates the solid and liquid excre- 
ment of a man at 618 lbs. per annum, containing 18 
lbs. of nitrogen ; a quantity sufficient to grow 886 lbs. 
of wheat. 

THE PLi;ASl7RES OP HORTICULTURE. 

In a very interesting book on the Art of lamn^t 
by Dr. Henry Duhring, published in London in 1843, 
the author introduces the subject thus : 

" Of all the various branches of nseful knowledge 
which it can be the object of our endeavors to po&isess 
and to promote, none appears to me of greater import- 
ance to eVery human being, than that knowledge 
which teaches us in what manner, and by what 
means, we may hope to render our exi.*^tence as plea- 
sant or happy as it possibly can be. Taking as a 
Sine! pie, thai the study of mtture, and the pracficd cf 
irticultwe, constitute the surest foundation of nLin*s 



The Dr. then proeee^Is to point out hP:W this is, 
and it will wn. be uninteresting or unprofitable to bear 
what he says. Listen, then, for we are sure you will 
be pleased. " As, in order to secure health and cbeer- 
fqlness, it is not only a conlition of our nature thai 
we must labor, but also that we labor in such a way 
as to produce something useful or agreeable ; what- 
ever lives, grows, and undergoes changes before our 
eyes, if produced by our own labor, must be more 
productive of enjoyment to us than mere brute mat- 
ter. Hence a man who plants, prunes, and trains tiees^ 
strikes plants from cuttings, or sows a grass-plot in 
his garden, lays, as it has been well observed by Mr. 
Loudon, a more certain foundation of enjoyment than 
be who builds a wall, shoots at a m^rk, or plays ait 
bowls. The pleasure which is enjoyed from the con- 
templation of what we have planned and e.xeaited 
ourselves, is also infinitely greater than the pleasure 
which can be experienced by seeing the finest works 
belonging to, and planned by, another. For our own 
work is endeared to us by the difficulties we hare 
met with and con(|uered at every step ; and every 
such step has its history, and recals a train of inte- 
resting recollections connected with it The love of 
the b^uty and sublimity of nature is also an inhe- 
reint principle in the human soul, though it may not 
be equal]^ developed, or of the sante strength, in 
every individual. The good and the wise of all ages 
have enjoyed their purest and most innocent pleasures 
in a garden, from the beginning of time, when the fa- 
ther of mankind was created, until» in the fulness of 
years. He, who often delighted in a garden, was at 
last buried in it.** 

Who, after reading this, will not be ready to admit* 
that the science of Horticulture has the strongest 
claims to our regard, and should be fostered and en- 
courtiged to the greatest possible extent ? Who does 
not feel, that of all pleasures, that to be derived from 
a well regulated garden is infinitely more delightfq) 
than any other? If there be those who are insensi- 
ble to every such emotion, it is to he hoped they will 
be re^rtleJ as exceptions to the general rule, for we 
hold it to be an admitted truth, that most men are at- 
tached to horticultural pursuits, and contemplate with 
admiration, the inimitable work of God. 

Asa recreation, ganJenii^ has ranketl among its 
votaries the most renowned philosophers and iifos- 
trious prince^, and has ever been the favorite amus^- 
nr»ent of the most eminent and worthy of mankimL 
It is an enjoyment for which no man can be too high 
or too low ; a pleasure to the great, a care to the hum- 
ble. Tlie interest which flowers have excited in the 
breast of man has never been r^rained to any par- 
ticular class of society, or limited to one paxticulav 
quarter of the globe. Over ihe whole world we find 
them liberall)- distributed, as mental medicaments, to 
impart cheerfulnes^s to the earth, and to furnish agree- 
able sensations to its inhaliitants. The savage of the 
forest, m the joy of His heart, binds his brow with 
the native flowers of his romantic haunts, while a 
taste for their cnltivation increases \u every country, 
in proportion to its advancement in civilisation ana 
refinement. A garden i& powerfully attractive in 
binding men to their homes, therefore, everj^ encou- 
ragement given to pronK>te a taste for Ornamental gfir- 
dening secures an additional guarantee for domestic 
comrort, and tie unity^ morality » and happiness of the 
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ioclaf circie. As a recreatiod, it also contributes ma- 
terially to health, advanc^ intellectual improvement* 
doftens the manners, and subdues the tem^rs of 
wen. 

Flowers are ot all embeHiskm^nts the most beauti- 
tttl^ and of fill the sentient tribes^ man alone seems 
d^ps^le of deriving enjoyment from them. Fr6m in- 
lancy we love them, and as this attachment increases < 
^ith oitrVears, it becomeis a fertile source of^comfo^, | 
And gratilication ui oar deelining days. The diild 
ho' sooner walks, than its fi^rst employment is to plant 
iifower, removing it ten times' in a day to whenever 
^e siin appears to shine inost favorably. The s^iooU 
boy In the care of his little plot of ground is relieved 
i^om his studies,, and loseis all the anxipus. thoughts 
aiid cares of the tasks iii which jbe &as been en^^^d, 
or the home which Ke may have left In manhood, 
our attention is geiierally demanded by more active 
duties; still a few hours* employment in gardening af- 
fords a delightful recreation, and as age ObligeJs us to 
i%tire from public life, the attachment to flowers re- 
turns to sootne the period ot our declining vears.. , 
. In the growth of flowers, froin the first tender 
s'hobts which risp from the earth. tlHx>ugh all the 
c*hanges which they undeigo to the period of their 
tllmodt perfection, man beholds the wonderful nrbcess 
df creative wisdom and power. He view^ the biid.^ 
as it swells, looks into Ae expanded blossom, and 
delights in its rich tints and fragrant odors ; but» aboV^ 
all, ne feels a cliafm in contemplating the precise con 
fonxiiation and mutual adaptation of its oigan8,and 
the undeviatiW re^arity with yirhich the various 
changes are edited ; hefore which^ all the combined 
ingenuity of man dwindles intp nothingness. Fo^, 
wnile the simple cuitlvatioii and management of 
flowers is productive'of much iniioceitt ndeasure, how 
immensely is that pleasure enhanced when science is 
applied as Its auxiliary I ^ The cultivator of flowers, 
o[n whom the light oi science haa just dawned, feels 
tike one emerging into a new .Bpbere ^of existence. 
£. multitude ofsubjects previously unheeded, present 
t^iemselves to his consideration, which, as hie proceeds 
to contemplate them, diveige into successive series of 
interesting associations, and awaken in his mind emo- 
tions of pleasure and gmtificatlon of. which he was 
[Previously altogether iinconscious. The ddvelopment 
of a leaf on the most faipOiar treej of&n a field for 
His observations, for be ]earns that it is destined to. 
bring forth, nourish, and mature a germ, which Is ca- 
bbie of producing a distinct' tiee, t^t in process ol 
time would e(]uat or even exceed in size the i)arent 
that forced it into existence. He observes the leaves 
wither and' fall in the autumn without regrdt, inform- 
ed (hat they have duly fulfilled their important func- 
tions, and that were.tney capable of remaining, they 
would only he productive of harm by exciting the 
latent buds Into jpremature activity, ^us causing them 
t6 perisT; by the inclemency and frost of the coming 
fleason. 

On sudiasubjectj^'however delightful in itself. It 
is perhaps after all unnecessuy to expatiate, for the 
pleasures of e^denine are scarcely compiunicabli^ 
nor are they derivabte Ttom elabonte treatises. They 
must he sought after to be duly appreciated, and once 
tasted, the mind will never become satiated ; but, like 
tie bee, wilf rove from flower tp flower in searcl^ df 
delicious and nutritive swei^ts, extracting fresh stores 
of wisdom and pleasure from each successive object, 



till, tinally, it succeeds in amassing that which mofff 
truly constitutes man's wealth — a fund of knowledge 
of his Creator's perfect works. W. .Wt| .¥% 

Flushing, L /., Dtf6..a»i844. 

?HEEP HUSBANDRY IN SpVjJf?.— No. .4. 

Turn season for sheep^-sheariogt ia Spain* Jike the 
harvest and the viittagjS. in corn and wiiiq connliies, is 
a time of grpat festivity pnd rc^i^ii^* bqtk la the pro- 
prietor and the workmui^. AinuUitudft of sbf^arers, 
washers, and other atte^iuiaiits, are fed jipon t\i^ flesh 
oi the culled sheep, and it ' would jseem tibs(( the 
slaqghter occasioned by this sefAoi^pf feasting voiild 
be suflicient U> consume the whole figcic, ,( 

Tbeo|)e^tioa,o| shearing cpmmei^ on the first 
of .JVf ay> provided the v^e^ther his fair s for i| t^ 
wool be not quite dry, the fleecest .w|ucb ^recleseiy 
piled upon cite ^iiother aa sopn: as they are taken off, 
^ould lern^eat and rot .It in. lor this nj^Mn that Un^ 
business is i)erik)rmed in iar^ ^po^iovis buiiding^ 
called " .EsquUeos*" which are usually floanaofedas 
to receive entire flocks of twenty* fcrty^^aAdisyeo m*. 
ty thpu8ai^.ah^fi; and besides^ tl)e.q9i|8ti.n|itipnii of 
the eweis are !^'<^^ that if i(bey were mpe^f hnme- 
diate\y ait^rshear^oft to th#.air of a bl^ak* stormy 
nigl^'t, th<^ wt>uld all pecifdi. ^. , 

A certain number of . sheep are }e4 iat9 A^^ gRAt 
shelter-hpus^ buiit i^ thfli form /of a Baiallalqgrani,. 
four or five hui^drBd feet Ipng and one Jiui^di^ wide«. 
where thev remain during the day. Ab ipany sheep, 
as it is judgied can bf despatched hy tl#. shearnnen. tb^ 
next day, a|e driven .into ^ lo^ nurrow j)^swg^ 
called "Sudadfro/* or aweat^ngrfl^qef wheoi they 
remain all night,. crowded as. tiio/a^iy «A pqsfible to- 
^ether^in pr^er that they may piof^iaely aweat^ whiqh 
18 to soften the wool for the shear9»and« ^ the shefe 
herds say, <* to oil their edaes*" 3y degip^ .the next 
i|iorning, the sheep i^re le4 iqto 4he .waicious ahear* 
ing-room, which joins tbo ^'ef^tjiig^piice. , As faft 
as they are sheared^, the shepherd c^i^s them, ofi*!^ 
■he marked with tar, whjch i^sually consists of the 
first letter 9f tti^ napoe igif ^ proprietor, s^^ each 
subdivifiion ifi denoted by ., the part of. the sbe^p on 
which this letter is place4i<and as this. operation ia 
necessarily performed uppn o^e at a lime,, it givea a, 
fair oppociunity to cull out ^or ji\^e butchery all the 
sheep of the flock vftiicb. JjIpLye Ipst th^ir teeth. . . 

A man can shear twelve evre^ in » day« or eif;ht 
rams. The flee^»s of three pf the i84te(.qitw w^igh 
in the dirt or yplk, twenty-fiva pouAds, v^hiob 'm> e%ui« 
valent to those of four wethers,, or flvje ewas. The 
reasqn of the difference in ti^ punj^^pf sheep sl^^- 
ed in. a day is, not .o^)y hecau^fi. the \9fl», have Ismr 
bodies, are stronger,., i^Hd have, morQ; wool, but toe 
ahearmen dare not tie their, ft^t as ^y, dp. those of 
the unresisting ewes. l^xjie^encH'ho^ ^ught ^eioo^ 
that a bpld, rebellions .ram .wpirid strttttle. ^ven tp 
suflbcation thus confined- under the sbmsi; conse- 
quently », they i^ntl]^iay him do^a^ ^rokf his belly* 
and actually b^ile him out of hit flepc?. t •. . 

The sheep that have b^n shorn are allowed to go 
to the fields, if the weathei; bc^ fine, ip ofder to feed 
during the,(^y, .and. in the m^ng they, ^efitm to the 
yard in front of the sbearmg-housei to pfea the nigh1« 
and if the weather be cojid, or doudy tbey are shel- 
tered within. ^ Thus they fire hrought#hy degrees, tp 
endure the c^n air, ant) their fiat . davs' journey, 
from the esquileos to the mottiitams, are abort, where 
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will leave them, having followed them through 
their annual peregrinationty and go back to their 
wool ltJat BaowMS. 

JHflf y^k, Mar€fi 12, 1845. 

YIRGINIA LANDS, 
compliance with my promise, I will attempt to 
on a limited description of that portion of Yir- 
which I went to see for the pnrpoae of settling. 
went lo Washington, and liaTinf^ letters to the 
8. B. Strong, M. C. of this district, and the 
M. B. Leonard, of your city, I stated lo them 

t I wished to visit Eastern vinnnia, when they 
trodneed me to the Hon. Messrs. Bagly and Atkin* 
0on, of Viiginia. These gentlemen gave me some 
information in Tslation to the land in their districts, 
and letters to some of their friends residing in the 
oonntiea I wished to visit 

From Washington I went by tlie taitroad to Rich- 
moqjd, and from Richmond down James river by 
stemhoati stopping at Grove wharf, the steamboat 
laaling for Wiliiamsberg. The north bank of the 
James river is perhaps one of the finest wheat dis- 
tricte in the United States; the Shirtey estate, nearly 
opposite City Point, averages about 30 bushels of 
wheat per sere. ' The Brandon estates make 10,(KK) 
bushels each per year. Westover, and many other 
estates, in the sante proportion. I rede oi^ portions 
of James City, York, and Warwick counties. The 
James river lands aie generally of a stiff clay, but 
grow lifter and more loamy as they recede from the 
river, until you come on toihe ridge, which divides 
the small streams that' empty it into York and James 
rivers— whence to the' York river they change very 
little. The York river lands are not as sHfTas those 
on the James rivfefr until you get below Yorktown, 
where the land is lower, flatter, and stifler. The 
higher lands are consideiably broken with deep 
ravinesy particulariy on the rivers; and from them 
the marls, which underlay the whole country, and 
with which 1 supplied you samnles, are dug to be 
applied to the soil. This marl is frequently found at 
the surfaee in the sides of the ravinea In neariy all 
those ravines there are small streams of water issuing 
out, tod often spreading over the whole bottom, which 
is the chief cause of the fiedl sickness, such as fever 
and Ague, and bilious fever, which are no worse than 
at the boasted West, if as bad. These can be drain- 
ed at a small expense. 

Neariy thrie^^ourths of the land from the Chicka- 
hominy to Hiimpton is in forest. The benefit of 
mariinc here has bean surprisinr, especially on the 
farm of Mr. Neleon (td whom I had a letter of intro- 
duction), and at Yorlrtown, on the battle ground, 
which 1 havcf not time to describe, otherwise than to 
aay'that the plow and time have obliterated neariy all 
the ^viHeaoes'Of^the Atnerican parallels, while the 
British tedouhts remaih in a good steto of preserva- 
ti6tt: ' Mr! W. poKtely showed the farms in his neigh- 
borhoodL'* f saw 4 very strikiitt eflbct of marl on 
these also. Oh one of these a field had been marled, 
tettving 1^ accideiit a strip unmaried. The difference 
W8« peinceptibte'as far as the grain could be seen. 

The firm of Mh WVtMie, on lames river, at the 
drove wharfs is a good Illustration of the eflbct 6f 
marttnr and dovering. Having a letter to him, and 
being kindly invited to partake of hrs generous hos- 
jfmtiy for severti days, I had durih|| my rambles 



there a eooJ opportunihr of examining his farm and 
mode of cultivation. He is a very mtelligent and 
gentlemanly man, and a very good practical farmer ; 
and any one visiting that part of Yiiginia for a loca* 
tion, wouM do well to call and see him. People 
from all sections of Yimnia daily passing, gives him 
an ample opportunity to become extensive! v acquaint- 
ed in his State. He told me that he bought his fiurm 
six yean ago, and it was thocufat to be very poor. 
He has 1*000 acres of land. The house is one ol 
the finest specimens of the old Yiiginia style I saw 
in my rambles. It is 74 by 44 feet, two stories hight 
the stories 15 feet between jointo, with wainseotted 
ceiliog. It is built of brick, and more than a hundred 
years old, and still in a fine state of preservation. 
He said that when he bousfat the ferm it would not 
produce more than 300 bushels of wheat a year, and 
by marling, clovering, and other improvement, his last 
year's crop reached 1,600 bushels, 80 acres averaging 
16 bushels per acre. If he carries out his present 
system of improvement, he can double this yield in 
six years more. He cultivates on the Aree field sys- 
tem ; com, wheat, clover; sowing wheat after com* 
iand some on a clover ley, and then putting com right 
after wheat If land will improve under this sjrstem 
I think it must be godd. Snch a continued cropping 
might be exchanged for one like this with profit — Ist* 
com, 2d, onto, 3d, clover, 4th, wheat, 5tb, 6th, and 7th» 
if you please, with clover and timothy, and keep 
more stock, and keep them better, for the cattle ia 
Yiiginia are miserable enough. Thus they would 
make more manure, and consequently raise more 
grain; and the more manure there is applied, the 
more mari the land will bear. Southern Yifginia 
owes an inestimable debt of gratitude to Mr. Ruifia 
ifor his work on calcareous manures ; for marls were 
rarely applied, and scarcely known as a manure until 
^ter Oie appearance of his work. Mr. Wynne's farm 
IS but an illustration of many others, and be assured 
me that he knew many famis which produced 10 
bushels of wheat now, where they did one ten yearn 
ago. 

Farms with improvements on them can be bought 
from $3 to $20 per acre through the whole peninsu* 
la, with perhaps few exceptions about Hampton and 
the lower part of York county ; some few very rich 
farms are held higher ; but I saw good farms off the 
rivers, and some on, that can be bought for $5, $8* 
and $10 per acre. ' Here, it is not more than 15 milea 
from one river to the other. At any place, oysters, 
fish, and fowl abound, of the finest quality, llie 
south side of James river is much the same kind of 
land, except that it is sandier and thinner, and there 
is much heavy timber in Surrey, Isle of Wight, Nan- 
semond. Princess Anne, the surface flat, and much 
of the two last slashy. There is some good land on 
the Nansemond and Bizdteth rivere. On the Nanse*. 
mond and about Hampton, lam quantities of melons. 
and potatoes, and other vegetuiles, are grown for the 
northern markete. The farms h^ are smaller and 
lands higher than the others f have named. There aia 
tracts to be found on the rivers, which an enterpris- 
ing man can pay for in the wood in a few years, by 
catting wood and timber. The lands between the 
Yorit and Bappahaimock rivere, and so on through 
up to the Potomac, differ little in quality and pnce 
with the lands I have described. Gloucester county 
is considered one of the best in lower YirgiQi4 
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Want of space compels me to cut my epistle 
ibort 

I might say much moie in relatioa to means ol 
imJMroYemeot, and ko more minutely into the charac** 
tar of some lands mat I hare merely alluded to ; hut 
1 think from my own observation^ reading and ac- 
i^liaintance with men who have traTVlted over those 
voYtions of the Union which 1 have not, that Eastern 
yiigikiia jiresents greater inducements to Northern 
iben to emigrate there than any portion of the United 
States, and 1 should recommend any one wishing to 
change his location to at least look at it I fear I 
shall tire your patience by my hurried epistle. 

G. F. Lewis. 

HutUmgion, L L, F\ib. 28, 1845. 

CULTURE : OF TOBACCO. 

■ • 

* The growing of tobacco is becoinii^ an important 
Business in the valley of the Connectioot, and yields 
a' better retunrto the farmer on rich iand, thiln almost 
ilny other crop. This crop was greatly increased the 
hsi season, aiid I think I 9d nOt eitaggenile, Whea i 
fetimale Ae amount giown in tbe towns bordering on 
the Connecticut, between Hartford and NortfienApton, 
4t from 1^00 to 2,000 tons. The price, the last sea- 
iOn, for laige growth, and in good oOndHion, was 
iight cents per pound. We have two varieties — ^the 
Aarrow, and the broad leaf. The latter is the most 
woductivevjand sells in market much more readily 
ttian the Tormer. 

■; Sail Preparalicm and Sowing. — We select for oar 
i^bacco plants a rich, moist (bm not wet) spot, and 
S^w the seed as early in April as (he gi0und can be 
Ibenared for it Our beds are well manured, made 
tileUow and fine, and the seed should be sowed at the 
Mte of one tabie-spoonful to the square rod, before 
flie earth gets dry ; after this it is mked so that the 
dirt may stick close to the seed. It ahottM not be 
otfveied, bai lef a man ^ olf 'and tread the surface of 
the bed as hard as possible. The bed must be kept 
tfe^tiom weed& The plaiils ahevldget leaves two 
or three inches long before beinc transplanted. They 
grow faster in tbe heds at first tnan in the field, and 
are less exposed to tlie cut worm. ^ 

,Transpianiing, — We commence transplanting the 
liUe part of June, and often set out the plants as late 
at the 20lh of t6th. The ground should be made 
mellow and level. The broad leaf plants should be 
eht in the rows 3| feet distant from each other, and 
th^ rows be 3 feet 4 inches apart If it rains at the 
tipie of setting, we take the advantage of it, and get 
ott as mai^.as possible. If not, we make the hiSs, 
aB pour in to each about half a pint of water, and 
f^How immedialiely after and' set tne plants. They 
#ill live as weU'set in this way in sunshine as in the 
r$JkL The grod^d should be look^ over two or three 
dales afterward; and re-set the vacant plants. 

After Ctdtute. — ^As soon as tbe plants are well 
growing, we fC0 through- with tbe cultivator, and 
again fill up the vacant places. Tbe crop should be 
hoed three or fHur timet, without hilling the plants. 
When the green worms appear, they muM be walch- 
eii^d killed, or they will in a greiit measure destroy 
tteciop. •■ - i»-^'i«iaB^' -joratt-. "cr^ 
Tcpinng. — Commence topping the tobacco -when 
it is in the bloom, and manage to top as Much ad pos- 
iiible the first time going over, that it may all ripen 
at OQce Leave about twenty leaves to tbe stalk, and 



make the field as even oa the surface as possible. 
If you have late plants in consequence of re-setting, 
break them low, and they will grow faster and ripen 
sooner iot it. The suckers should all be broken off 
and the plants kept clear of weeds till they are cut 

CuUmg and Curing. — We should never cut inore 
than can be hung the same day and next morning, 
while the dew is on. After cutting, it should lie and 
wilt on one side, then turn it and 'wilt the others then 
throw it into heaps of six or eight plants each, and 
let it lie till carted to the sheds, where it is hung with 
eottoB twine on poles twelve feet Tone, and abrmt 
twenty plants on each side. It must bang till thu 
stm of tbe leaf is thoroughly cured to the stalk. It 
is then taken down in a damp day (to prevent tha 
leaves from orambling), and stripped and tied in thiea 
SHudl hands, kecfiag me broken and poor leaves bv 
themaelves. It is then packed, and ploessed iMBi with 
tbe hands in a double row, widi the butts out, and 
if not sufileaently cored in a liw days, H must bo 
shaken up and re^paeked, to |>reveat heating. When 
fit for market it is bought in laige quantities and 
pressed in boxes containing^ about four hundred pounds 
each, and sent to tha seaports and shipped to foreign 
countries. ' * 

Vtdne vf Fimlrettt'^l used one barrel of puudretta 
from tbe Lodi Manvfaotoiy in yoar city^ son by Ml 
Dey, on my plants While on the bed, leaving a small 
piece without it. The eflect was aslDDiabmg. The 
plants at the time of setting were twice as laige where 
the pottdrelie was used as where it wa^ not, and they 
were not as much attacked by the worms, which is an 
important consideration. I set the last season about 
two and a half acres iirldbHb, which produced 5,100 
lbs. I sold it lor S408. P. 

SoiOh Hadley FaUi, MoMi,, Marth 3, 1845. 

We had the pleasure of visiting our intelligent cor- 
respondent above, last yeais and saw his tobacco crop- 
growing. We recently met with an enterprising 
mrmer IraiD W ii wi wrr wh» fsthnaled the crop grown 
the post year in the valley of the Connecticut and ita 
vicinity, at 5,000,000 lbs. He shid he could ge* 
from 12 to 16 obnts per lb. for his; and although ii 
was used for a different purpose, be did not know 
why it was not as good aatheCuba, which sells from 
25 to 35 cents per lb. Prime toboaco-land rents hSgii 
at present in the valley of the itonnecticut — htm 
$25 to $50 per acre per annum.' A rich, friable 
loamy clay is oohsidered the best soil for this crop, 
which must be highly manured and deep and well 
iiforked. We think it ought to be sob^il-plowed, 
and that guano as well as^KNidrette would be an^ax- 
cellent manure for it. The latter iy tbe moat lasting, 
and is said to keep off'theily. Coarse bam-vard ma- 
nure makes too tank a growth of stalk and leaf, and 
injures the quality of the tobacco ; whereas, poudrette. 
guano, and other fine and highly coocentrated flia* 
nures, would add to its artanatic flavor. We shoaia 
be glad to see carefulljr conducted experimento aada 
the present seasco with these manarea, on the to- 
bacco crop. The different kinds might be tried aide 
by side on separate rows, with a view of testing 
Mich flMrtflrMtiiHr vtf ettlfltODwHty and kind 
of soil ,We should be pleased to learn whether tha 
culture 'Of the finest Cuba tobacco haa ever bean 
attempted in New England. This is fraqoeutly worth 
from 50 oenta to $1 per lb. 
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STABLES OF MR. GIBBONS. 

The most complete stables which we have seen in 
the United States, or indeed anywhere else, when we 
take into consideration their cost, comfort, and con- 



The stables stand 
upon the edge of a 

£iece of bro^ table- 
uid, gently dedin* 
jng to the sooth. 
The foundation, and 
walls of the lower 
story, are of stone; 



venience, are in Madison, New Jersey, at the Fi^v^ 
— the beantif a) estate of William Gibbons, Esq. ; ptaos 
of which he has kindly permitted us to ta^ to embel- 
lish the American edition of the Stable Economy. 
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Bassmevt Stoiiy.— <Fi& 30. 



EiaiVATioii. — ^Pio. t9. 

Fig. 29 is a |i0rBpecttf« riew o£ the 
•leTation of the stables on the north or 
QfipBr side. Thev are two stories hifh 
on &e iroot, and three storief on ms- 
lower or ao«lh side. The building is 
90 feet loog, and 60 wide, and 24 £gh 
on this .front. The aichilectiire is neat 
and appropnate. There isagood Blac- 
adarn carriage- way ia ffOQt» oa the nortb 
side; a and b are iaige windows, aloof^- 
side pf which the hfiy-caiU drive to an-^ 
load. 

Fi^« 30 is tht baseinen^ story, laid ap 
of. thick stone walls. 

0, Solid earth, b, A, CielerBS I2ieet 
square, and 7 deep. 

e, g, PlMsage-ways from which the 
cattle aie.led under the water^tpooghs, 
f • r. 

,d, dp Racks for leceiiring bay frooi 
abf^re. 

e, e, Water-trosighs running along tha 
whole front of the ca^e-staUa 

/, Passage-way for the cattle, with 
rows of oi^n stalli on each ■4a»4 iset 
3 iachea wide. 



the walls of tba 
upper stories ^e 
of brick, 
whole building 
strong and 
ive, and finish^ 
in the most tho- 
rough manaeff 
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Tma» Stoey oa Lorr.— Fkk 31 




Sbookd Story.-— tiG. 32. 



STOCK OP MS. FaBNTtCS. 



I, Solid nnb. 

j. Collar for rooti^ 1 6 leet aqoaM. 

k, ""~r ""^WflT"' "TfTT 'r~" 1*" «Mt*n, ud 
delivers it into the liou^hi, t, t. 

Fig. 41 Hihe:thit<Mor7«rlc>ri; n. a, pfwungs 
'inithe floot to pntdowfttuijFjoi ibo stock. 

6, Slaifway. 

i,GnMty, ftUHaaittA ioioMfWta <l»isu>u, j» 
MUnatwlMl by tu l>Mk {otdifiaKBt-kiBdaof grua, 

11^. )2i*.|tW MCOftd Hory, engnred «n a iluM- 
-4c«h than Eip. 30.M)4ai. It icon a-lairelwithliie 
^trond Hibb-Wwl, iMfth nde, in frootof f1g..2». 

a, M, SbedyM feet loogianU 13ft«4wide. Tbc 
JoGt«r third atory. Fig. 31, foroul^MMiUMCMioof, 
by pn^Mliiigiiont liteiaati icack md. 'i[*ei«pea 
•pacM along I'm OMtBidQiliiH are luttei ;. tba.Lblack 
■poto an bnclL imUs to^n[^^ tb« «ild»«[ Ibe lUfitf 



ire *My .< 
•^ 'Iw bones (tt4(«M wd. loi 
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deep, by 1m1 a indiu, 9 feel 7 Irtcbes, S teel 6 idbIi- 
.es,«ad 19 iwi ntiik. 

g, g. Rows ol'fwd-boxee for ifae bone*. 

h, h. lions of c^iwi^ through wbich to put 
dovra.iia]-, into the ncki lor the cattle in ihe bwe- 
tn«DtMoly,(Me d,'d,in Fig. >0.) 

I. Pmomt'b raosi for ulenBilB, 11 by 7 feel 6 inches. 

^Hawss^wwanllhy 13 toieinclieB. i.Coach- 
wcn. 

/, HorwotaUsd fselS inches, ))y 14 feet 6 iocb^s. 

«,0i WMtr-lro^ths. 
. Ur. GtfatoRs has a wry fine slud of tboraugh'bnd 
boHB*iAMw>g.whichM«ltu)fafiNiuBBonTtelB-ol-Blue, 
Euhipn, ami iUfJner. ^Hi* Durham cauk «n au> 
^•ib, mhI tit his tun amngOB^ieata and /aim build- 
MM an in noil leal fir 'e. 
oFwainU deseci^oa of Mr. Gibbons' farm, see 
Volt: 3. page 130, of iht ;A^eulturial. 

'We hian beenoUigiiigly permiiud lo use the above 
cuts, and copy Ihe article illuMratinR ihem, from ibt 
Stable Economy, just pub|j(hed, by Messrs. AppletoD 
& CowOf^hia^ity, aa^,edUed by oui^'-ves. 



. STOCK «P MR. PRENTICE. 



Enxavnu ia the properly of F^ F. Frantice. Esq., 
pf Mount Hope, itear AJDanr, Nev York. She was 
Kl in Eagtand, by Cuiiel O'Conneil [36fi7) ; dam, 
Eaterrille (imported by Mr. Prentice), bv Sir Alfred 
(6469) ; g. d., Amelhyxt, by Prince of Nonbumber- 
iuid (4836); g- g. d. Amzon, by Cninder, (934)i 
K. g. g. d. Ainazoi^ by Sultan (1486) ;, g. (^ g. g. d. 
Belooa, by Mara ;^ll)i g- g-g- SS-^- »»''"• ^V 
North Star (458) ; own brother to .Comet, .mU for 
£1000. Sir Alfred wati soU, in 184t>, to the EiQg of 
ihePteneb. 

Enterville took the second premium in her ola^s 
(Nell, aootluf heifer belonging to Mr. P., taking Ihe 



DntMMi HianK, Esnanux.— Flo. S 

^rsi), at the Slate Agricnlluial Society show al 



Pougfakeepsie, last lall, and was greatly admired by 
all good judfM prcaanL The poltrait above is a 
tralhfal li^iaew of her, aod ia a fair sample of Mr. 
Prentice's herd. This now conaists of about £ft^ 
head, aod for choice breeding, aupenor dairy quali- 
tiet, and all that oonatilutei. fine improved stock, it 
is not excelled by any barJ in this country. Aa aa. 
imtapca of tha «ali|B of Mr. F 's eowa, vre an aa- 
Eured that aevsiat have given from 26 to 31 quarta 
of milk per day, and made cntiaspotiding laige qna^ 
tities of buUei por weak. Suob animals caanot -ha 
too highly valuu. We have often bad the giaii&cap 
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tion of pereonally inspecting his herd, and speak of 
h from our own knowledge. For more particular 
descriptions we refer to our first Tolaine. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in our present 
No., that the Entirk Hebd is oiered for sale, on 
Wednesday the 25th of June next ifr. Prentice is 
a gentleman of high honor and the strictest integri^r, 
and whatever he says in his adTertisement may be 
relied upon. The sale will aflbrd such an opportuni- 
ty for stock-breeders to possess themselves of cood 
animals, at moderate nrioes, as has never yet leen 
ptesented in the United States ; and we earnestly en- 
treat all who have any desire for the improvement 
of their cattle, to be there and make a bid. As we 
design beins present, we respectfully ofler oor ser- 
vices to sucn of our friends as may find it ineonve- 
nient to attend to bid for themselves. Any Instruc- 
tions they may pleaee to give as to choice of animals, 
and prices at which to purchase, they may depend 
upon being faithfully executed. 

DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF HONEY. 

Among all the treatises on the subject of bees that 
have come under my notice, I do not 'recollect one in 
which the different varieties and qualities of honey 
have been particularly noticed and described. It is a 
matter of surprise to me, as honey is obtained from 
so great a variety of flowers, posses4iflr in them- 
selves properties so various, that if there be any dif- 
ference, there should not be as many kinds as there 
are plants producing it But this does not seem to 
be the ^t In all that I have yet seen made at the 
north, I have been unable to discover but four dis- 
tinct kinds ; though some of them differ considerably 
in quality in different seasons. 

1st Qtto/ft^.— The first honev collected— and I 
think the richest and most valuable sort, is obtained 
in April and May, in this latitude (42**), principdly 
from the blossoms of fruit and forest treesb It is of 
an amber color-^verv heavy — being nearly of the 
consistence of tar, and possesses a neculiar aromatic 
flavor. The comb in which it is deposited is of a 
light straw color, and is thicker, that is, there is a 

nter proportion of wax than in the other kinds, 
collected in comparatively small quantities, or it 
is deposited in the lower apartments of the hive, so 
that but little of it ever gets to market in a pure vir- 
^n state. We once, however, had a globe contain- 
ing nearly 20 lbs. filled with it (taken of course from 
one hife), while residing in Connecticut 

2d Quality. — ^Tbe next variety to be noticed, is 
collected at the same season of the year as the first 
mentioned, and is deposited in the same kind o^ 
^ comb, has a similar though rather higher flavor, and 
m not only as thick, but nearly as black as tar; but 
k is obtained in still smaller quantities than the first 
9d QucUftij, — ^The next in order is taken in June 
and July. This is slwajrs of less specific fpwniy 
than the two former, thoogli it difiere more in this 
respect than any other kind in different seasons. 
Sometimes it is so thin and watery as to ferment and 
become sour when it runs from the cells ; and even 
hi sueh cells as are uncapped. It is destitute of the 
rfoh flavor of the early made kinds, but looks better, 
betne almost colorless, and is in thinner, whiter 
eomb, and on aeeount of its* fine appearance brings a 
better price in market It is indeed preferred by 



I some tot its taste, while othera consider it the most 
inferior of all. This is the kind so well known as 
white-clover honey, and is douMlss principally ob- 
tained from that plant 

4t4 itun^tty.— The next and last to he described^ 
is made later in the season from buckwheat Of this 
there is no doubt, and one who keeps bees need not 
be told when the fields of this grain are in blossom^ 
though he be totally Mind, jMOvided his olfiactoriea 
are unimpaired, on going within a few rods ol his 
apiary. The strong odor that is emitted fram the 
hives reveals the fact to a certainty, though there be 
none growing within the distance of a mile. TIm 
honey, however, Ibses this rank sSDeU in a great de- 
gree m a lew weeks, and is then preferred by many 
to the white-clover. Its color Is a dark brown ; but 
the comb contamlng it is the whitest of all, and ia eo 
very thm,' that in some eases where the oella are 
deep, a piece conteining a pound of honey, would 
not I think* wtigh move ttai one fourth of an ounce* 
that is, not more than one sixty-fourth of the whole 
is waste. This variety is generally heavier than the 
white-clover, but less so turn that from fruit trees. 
. ' The .different kinds of honey are seldom if ever 
mixed at all in the cells ; nor are the. ceUs filled in- 
discriminately in the sheet; but each kind is by itself » 
so that a sheet of comb oontainiog two sorts, can be 
divided with a knife so as to sepmle the kinds. 

In order to obtain all the varieties pure in haxm, 
the hives should be in good condition in early spriog. 
Thev should not be much exhausted of honey* m. 
well stocked with bees. In order to keep them in 
this condition, it is better to remove them to eome 
warm out-building, or dry cellar, where they will not 
experience the great changes of temperature to which 
thev are exposed if left in the open air in Winter. If 
well managed, the avails of the apiary are a profita* 
ble item of farm produce. H. Caepkntbl 

Paughkeepne, Jan. 10, 1845. 

A CORNPLOW. 

Ih passing through Butler County, Ohio, on ay 
wav to Kentucky, in the month of August last, I 
called on Dr. Keever, an extensive fanner as well as 
skilful physician and surgeon* with a very extensive 
practice. I asked him to write out the result of some 
of his farming operations for your paper, which he 

rromised he would ; but as tfaiey have not appeared 
suppose he has not been able to spare the time from 
the multiplicity of his cares to do M>. I saw an im- 
plement of husbandry at his farm of too much im- 
portance to remain unnoticed, as it ought to be in use 
wherever the corn crop is extensively cultivated. It 
was 41^ n]ow..wjtb \^o shares, with a pole connected 
to the frames in the centre, like that of a wa^jpn* 
worked with two horses. The iihares ^re so eon- 
stracted that they could be shifted either way, thiis 
throwing the dirt to or fibm the com, at pleasure, o 
both sides of the row attlie same tipde. It did the 
work to great perfection, and twice as fast as a single 
plow would have done it T hope Dr. K. will find lime 
to send yoii a drawing of it,' and give a description of 
some other cuHpus inventions, as well, as of that of 
his fanning hi general. He is an intelligent and ifi- 
genious man, antf ought to be willing to let othera 
share with him, inasmuch as nature has donte oiore 
for him than the great majority of us less gifted 

A Taavbluoi 
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SlgtiaiUtive ht Stirtlatib.— No. 9. 

EUchicUy — It hat been caetomary to allege, that 
the farmers of ail coiMitries, as a dasa, are ti^ very 
•lowest in seizing upon new methods, and the most 
leluctant to leave the cherished ways of their fore> 
Mtbers. That there is moch truth in this, as to our 
^wn countrv, I must admit; for even now rises up 
before me a long array of crooked taees (a) of stoaea 
seamed by the plows and harrowa of successive 
generations; of outlandish and awkward implemeata; 
of barn yards on the summits of hill«; of raxor- 
hacked pigs ; of skeleton cows, and • Ihoosand other 
tbiiiga which your iaiagination will readily auggest 
Chese have been a reproach to os^and richly have 
we deserved it But I trust that better days a&e com* 
neaciog, even in our worst districts. 

On this side of the water, the farmers are. last loo- 
M^ sight of their grandfaliUrs even,jan4 never think 
of <iuotiog more remote ancestry as a precedent 
They are seriously contemplating the taktl aMUioti 
of fences (6), and intend to hava the whole surface 
of the island one great net^work of drains. Ngt 
ooDtent with collecting tver]^ ounce and every drop of 
manuie here, they am scounng sea and )aad for adr 
ditional supplies. 

At their agricultural ahows, the very earth shakes 
under the ponderpus beasts that appear, while the 
dod-crushers, the gruhhers, and tod subsoil plows, 
Irristling with arms, and hooks, and teeth, nU the 
ttehold^ with amazement ahd awe. 
" A large pronortion of the farmers, in addition to 
tte fatting of ihese huce animals, and the manare- 
ment of these formida&Ie implements, are tummg 
their attention to scientific- knOwl^ge, ahd already 
have derived incalculable benefits ; the very boys are 
becoming learned on the subject, and many a little 
lellow of twelve or fourteen, wonM drive a whole 
regiment of inveterate ancknH back to their inacces- 
sible fastoesses amoAg the usagjes of antiquity. But 
there are still others, who having fturly cut away 
ftom their old prejudices, are shooting on in advance 
tf a prodigious rate/ and hanging out beacons for us 
fliht we may follow their adventurous course. Some 
of them are making truly astonishing developments, 
which bid fair, according to their enthusiaAic visions, 
to lerblutionize our whole system. Among the 
recent discoveries is one which I deem it proper to 
touch upon, as I wish to keep you fully informed as 
to tlie more important movenenta of the day. 

Application of Eiedridtu to Vegetation. — It seems 
that we have all been in the dark on the subject of 
dectf icity, and have nevur had more than a glimpse 
of the tun whieh is now to illumine us. It is true 
that some isolated and trifling attempts to bring it into 
ttie aerviee of agriculture have been made, but not of 
a nature to promise moch practical benefit I notice 
that Mr. Ross, some time smce, presented to the Far* 
mere* Club of New York, a potato mwn under the 
tnflnence of an dectrical current; nut this potato, 
however superior in sixe to others grown alongside 
oi it without the applicalkm of electricity, was soli- 
tary and alone, and woukl not be thought much of by 
the gentlemen who have now taken the matter up 
hero. 

Their mode of operatipn is to measoro off an ob- 
long space of ground, and running through the mid- 
4k mtctljf nort4 ^uf^eouth^ to suspend an , iipn wire 



upon posts, so as to hang about 12 feet from the 
surface ; this eommonicates at each end with a wtro 
laid under the ground along each side of the plot, al 
the depth of 2 or 3 inches, thua-- 

Fig. 34. 



Explanation of Plan qf Experimental Plot. 

a, a. Wire buried 2 or d inches deep, and each 
pjeee 12 vards long. 

hf bt wire buried 2 or 3 inches deep, joiaied to the 
end# of a, a, and 55 vards long each. Itieee should, 
run jexaotly i\orth ana 9outh. 

«, Line of wire 55 yards long» running north and, 
south, equidistant from b, b. This is suspended on 
the. ends of two posts, 12 feet from the surface ol 
the ground, and runs down them communicating with 
the buried wire a, a. 

The whole cost of this here is ^ ($1.40). As 
the area increases the cost rapi<iiy diminishes. 

Without entering into the scientific reasoning em- 
ployed, it is sufficient at present to say that these 
wires, acting in harmonious concert, create a constant 
current of lelectricity, and always have a stock on 
hand for the cropa growing on the favored plot, it 
is said that ihe points of ^reen growing vegetablea 
are peculiarly attractive to this subtle fluid. As B00n> 
therefore, as the young shoots emeige from the earth, 
they lose no time in pointing at the wires, the elec* 
tricitv forthwith shoots down, and the plants ahooting 
up, ut»Y grow tall, become excessively green, and 
Iwive altogether such a flourishing appearance, that 
everything else in the neighborhood looks sickly in 
comparisqn* It is unfortunate that we as yet have 
very few facts to satisfy the incredulous of the truth 
of these things, as all of the extended experiments — 
only two or three in number — have been made by 
one gentleman, Mr. Forster, in Morayshire. On a 
iffirea plot of 25 square rods, he raised an enormous 
crop of barley, being at the rato of 104 bushels per 
acre, and an unheara of abundance of straw, equal 
to 9,390 lbs. per acre. The grain was larger, the 
barley was better, tin straw was bri^jhter and sweeter, 
than any cm record. The most obstinate must, how* 
ever, be convinced, when they learn that eUctro-md- 
twral societies are forming on a large scale. But a 
few days since, 1 saw a circuUir ^ving notice of a 
species of electro-cultural convention, at Tring, be- 
tween London and Birmingham. 

It is to be supposed that under this new system of 
feeding, our crppe will surpass the quantities of our 
wildest dreams ; twenty yea» hence, we shall won- 
der how we ever considered 80 bushels of wheat to 
the acre a lar|;e crop, or how we ever looked upon a 
turnip weighing 15 lbs. as respectable. Mr. Roasts 
potato no doubt felt lonely ; had there been otheqa 
near to encouragei it, it would unouestionably have 
been 7 inches in diameter* rather than 7 in drcum* 
ference. When the people of this country becom* 
fully imbued with these ideas, we may expect to sea 
the whole island studded over with posta and tn^ 
versed by iron wires ; and if Ireland does not follow 
the example, she will lose her name of the Emerald 
Isle, being entirely eclipsed by the superior v^idnap 
of England. t . . 
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Aaerica will. not fail to foUovr to laadable an ex- 
ample, and there wtlt shortly be as ^nei a strife for 
llectdcitjr a» there is now lor guano. Deeds of pr^ 
perty wiJl include the xighl to collect it, and law- 
wits will contest the rif ht of taking it from rivers 
aad lakes. Lecturers will not get enough to show 
their classes without paying heavily for it. We 
shall have no more thunder-stonns, as the electricity 
will all be converted into food before enough ean get 
together to make a flash of lightning; even a black 
cat's back will cease to give forth sparks when 
stroked the wrong way, in me dark I (c) 

I fear that this new doctrine will not find nraehi 
hifoe in New England, and that the fiartnere in Aiy 
own State, the Land of Steady Habits, will kwt 
especiallv shy at it. Perhaips, after all, it is as welf 
tb^wait for more light I mif^t reeommend to them 
the enclosure of Mmall experimental plots in tbefr 
gi»lens, were I not morally certain that on the yetf 
Mxi washing day, their wiwes and dauffbters ^n^\m 
seize upon the posts for the extension of their elothei^ 
Miles, and so defeat the efforts' of sdettce. 

It wa« at Arat expected thai manum wvwld b^of 
no further use, but it is now said thai its Stition will 
be much more poweffut with the help of this new 
Ally. That I may not seem to speak in> too trifling a 
manner on this snbjeet, I must add that there is no 
doubt whatever that these gentlemen ate right in as- 
suming the existence of eleetrioal currentft. That 
they do exist, is b^utifully preven by the system Of 
tel^^phic communication established in- late years, 
tmnsmttting intelligence with the rapidity of tfciought 
by the employment of this invisible agent 

An ingenious cloek>maker in this city has applied 
it to clocks. He has two wires, one going directly 
into the earth, and the other oommunieating with the 
($88 pipe, which also enters the earth sooner or later, 
m its course, thus completing a gahranic circuit. The 
points of the wires are brot^t upon opposite sides 
of the pendulum, and bemg positively and nc^tively 
dectrified, the alternatis attraction and repulsion im- 

£rt the requisite motion to the penduntm. This 
St alone demonstrates the existence of quite power- 
fnl currents of the electric fluid. Whether it may- 
bfe proAtably empbyed in practical agriculture isano* 
ther question, upon which, though holding oursislves 
open to conviction in future, we may well be excused 
for entertaining some doubts at ptesent. (d) 

Jotfir P. NoitToK. 
Edinburgh, Ftbi 1, 1845. 

(a) The hated, detested things, which w^ wilt do 
ovr best to have abolished within twienty ftAVs, 

(6) We are' glad to haire'this' informatroh' Bb soon 
at hftnd, to corroborate "What -wetotd tmr readers in 
fh« February Number of tile Agriculturist It will be 
seen from the date of his letter, that Mr. Norton 
etmtd not have known that we had just writttfn upon 
tirie subject 

(e) Our corresporMent is somewhat facetiouii upon 
me' subject of electiricfty apptNl togrowiftg ve^eitt^ 
tlon — half d^ffbting, and'riither more than h«lf be<- 
Iftrving, w^'ftincyi To give our readere, therefbre, 
an idea of th« immi»nse Quantity 'of lightning id the 
dbods^ and to convince tnem th<l the subject tsnot 
aehhnerical one, w^' will give an ingenious calouin' 
AiMi made by hff: Airago, of the qoAntity of lightatng 
dimwif from the clouds by means of 



He stales, tlmt in an prdinairy storm, a hundred sparks 
would be transmitted through a small breach of con- 
tinoity in the eondscior^ of which the eonynined 
efieot woufct- be snffleient to kill a man, and these 
would paes in ten seconds. M n^uch lightning 
would therefore pass per minute as wodd destroy sht 
men, nnd as muoh* per hour as would kill 360 mem 
Ha enknikiteii, in this why, that the paratonnerM 
ended by Beeonria^ on the polaee of Valentino, cotn^. 
brned with the efleet of th« pointed part* of thOMMftf, 
must mhe as nrneh lightning per hour fn>m the cton<taf 
as* wouMt be sufliciient to 6mn$y 3,000 men. 

f4) PtthHe attention waa^ called fo the efltol of 
atimAphefJe electricity on veMntioll as eariy as I8I9, 
by OecandoUe aritf Sj^rSAgel, in their woric on the 
BleneMB of the Philosophy of Plants, anit has beoll 
more or less expetitnented oaev^r ^oe oy-tike jM^ 
losophers of Europe. We ettver this letter of Mr. 
Nortvlift to Wmi A. Seeley, Esq., to be read befdiift 
tike knt' AettiHg of the Agri«^ti1tamt As^Dciatioh in 
dkis city. 76 wk hie added an elegant and leahied 
diseoaneon eleeirieily, which will hereafter appeer 
in (he SMiety*s TmHsacfions; Several gentlemen m 
thii vieinity have%h^eiidy planted and hungtheir'viires, 
with a vicpw of mtidrig ar seriea' of "experiments oi^ 
this highly interesting subject the present ytsar. 



Making drains. 

Thk plan here is to cut with the common spade, • 
ditch 24 inches wide and 14 to IS inches deep, nearly 
straight at the sides ; tkan with a small sjMide, 6 
inches wide, a vault is cut one spit deep ib the centra 
of the bottom. If the clay is iougk, small sassafraa 
or mulberry saplings, about six or eight inches in din^ 
meter, are {jrocurdu and .quartered, after being aut or 
sawed in piecea ZO inches long ; three of these are 
hud across the vault, at the two ends and middle of 
each plank or uuncheon» of pine or oak ; the plank ia 
then laid length- wise on these ; pine tope or tufts of 
grass are laid along the edges, to keep out the dill 
uat might fail through the open jV^^fi^ ; A^ter this tha 
dirt is pulled in with noes, ^ The updardrains thua 
made appear to do well so far. If there is sagnd qi 
pipeckiy* pUok one inch thick and six inches wide* 
are sat on edge at each side ol the, vaults to .keep- 
them from caving in., T. Culq^kUs. 

Snow Creekt li, C. 

SLAU6H3*ERINa SHBCP FOR PELTS' ANDi 

TAIilk&Wv . 

I'dMierved' in* a-reoent* number of' ar netvsnafMV 
publishedin the State of om^ thM 30,oo0''she^ 
pelto'had beeit' siffpped fi^nrttae'-pdrtiof' Clenv«l4iilt* 
(I think' it w«e) dirriifig the pM* seMOtii is thistiA' 
indiieatiM of right pTUCltoeon'fhe'pfllvof'Ohia iliMft 
ers, of rather doed-it notfebbfr a reryiM' sCaUf* ol 
thingse If, as'is oMii«ntly*«s6etfed; Bftglknd'aliMif 
purchased ffom het cblonles^k^'fran/oiher coilnU^ 
50,1)00,000 pMihds of -woat'et^ty jeari to snp^t^ 
her woolleft manufaetorid^, aMd ehe< demand thwe^w 
c6nstantly- increasing; and If we^, at lA^ftMut; rtti^ 
only live-eighthsof the qeiantity required for oti^^d^lN|l 
consomptlov^, which* is yearly increasing also, st&dl^' 
this is no time, nor is ours a country in which ^W 
slaughter sh^ for th^ir pelfsand tallow. E^en 
snp^hg they vrere- coarse, long-^wooted' sh«e[l| il 
wot/Id hhve be^ far bettc*r to htfe parehaM goiH 
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Merino bucks to cross with those flocks»thaii to have 
disposed of them as they have been disposed of. 

pepeod on it those sheep will be missed during the 
coming season. The wool business is destinra to 
increase in this conntry al a rapid rate, and to an 
enoriaous extent. The demsnd for wool* here and 
abroad, will be second only to the demand for coUon 
1^ re^sds the number of pounds* and I hesitate aot 
io say that in value, in dollars and cents, the wool 
9rop will, ere many years, surpass tlie cotton crop. 
AU things considered, we can nuse wool in this coun- 
try, and put it into oar own and foreign markets, 
cheaper than it can be done by any other people on 
^e face of the earth ; and other nations must and 
will have it of us, because they cannot afibrd to raise 
k on their high priced lands as cheaply as we can on 
our Western prairies. If the;^ will not take it of us, 
they must be content to be dcLven out of evevy mar- 
ket by the superior cheapness of our own manufac- 
tured article. Nay, our opinion is^ that it will not 
be long eie we shall see some of those far-famed 
Sax:ony flocks turning their, noses westward* to join 
their brethren already (bene. We can raise wool on our 
prairies at prices which even we ourselves at present 
naidly dream oi A finer soil, a sweeter fieed, and a 
letter air for them cannot be found j and raising, wool 
there is, at present, and for years will be, the best 
business the farmer can follow. We have already 

S)ne at it ; let us keep at it, and hear ik> more of 
aughtering sheep for their pelts and tallow. T. 

Penning Hoos. — Cork awd Cob Mkal. — Ma- 
NrRE.--GRowi»o Turnips. — A valued correspond- 
ent thus writes us from Silver Bluff, South Carolina: 
** I have a laige stock of ho|E;8 with vrhieb I have 
not heretofore taken more pains than was barely ne- 
cessary to raise my own meat. I am now preparing 
to pen all of them, since I find that the same amount 
of gronnd com and cob-meal f^ to tbem in their 
range, will enable me to keep them fat in pens. This 
I kaive proved on trial. Penned, they make a vast 
quantity of manure, whkb is valuabk for crops of all 
kinds grown here. I have never been able to grow 
turnips. 1 feel the want of them for my bogs at tfaiih 
season, and think with the aid of bone<^nst and a 
Iftlle more pains, that I can pvoduce them." 

We have answered all our correspondents inqufrito 

Sr letter,. and hope to get a hone mift and alt otlier 
ings at a reasonable rate. We are glad to see him 
BO judicious in his improvemeftts. 



To Make Wbalb-Oil SstiiP jdr WAsnvff.FAWti 
Trccs.— l^e 18 lbs, potash and 30 Hml offoot oil 
and put in a barrel. Every other day ponv upon the 
mixture 12 quarto boiling water, stirring it every <^ 
for a few minutes. WJien the barrel is filled up win: 
water the soap will be fit for ussk Now put ahauti 
4t^llon6 of soaj^ into a hogshead of idO gallons of: 
water, and apply :the suds to the. trees by aidol/ tht 
garden engine. This applicaiion ia^oneoftbe bciiti 
Mkroyeis of insecto known, and at.the.aama^ timadt 
18 an excellent stimulant to the growth of all vegi»t, 
tation. 

To KiiJ. CaaTfR.— Steep ai quantity, ol com i« 
avBMiic, and plafie^itin diierent parts of the planted 
Ml Ciows.aad blackbirds will eat it with avidity,, 
which soon causes )im'a df^ith. 
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This is the busy month of the year. The residue 
of the com crop should be plaalMl as early in the 
mcmth as pvacticable. Hemp may be sown through- 
oat this month, bat it would be wtter to complete the 
operation by the twentieth. If the sowing were com- 
menced the middle of March, and finished by the 20th 
of Aprtt, it woaki be in good time There would 
then be near four weeks from the timniitf of the fruit 
and last sowing, thus allowing* full time for eultiog. 
It must be observed that early sowed hemp will not 
ripen k» as shorta time as that whidi is towad laterf 
and, therafore, theie must intervene a hwcer time bfr* 
tweea tiie fivst and last sovrin^, than between tha 
time of eommencing and finiabmg cnltiag. Ifemp^ 
skmid be col as soon at possiUa after it bsgiaa la 
ri^m, aait iajinss by standme oni^ a lew daya^ after 
it 18 fuUy tipe, which magr bei known by tlia male 
plants beginainfp to die. Uemp for seed- should br 
planted ca#Ly ia thSsnu>nlh. It raqaiies very rich* 
mundito make itprodoee w«li. That whiohf has 
Deea manured ansrareca bask It -ahoald be finely pul- 
veriaei by iilowiRg: aod^ hasrowHii^ II plowed the 
preceding iall» so as to have thi^henefit of tfaa wintor 
iMeciiig} il will be the: better pnpomL 

Plant aweet potatoes about the 99ih of this months 
having previoualy sprouted them ia a bot*bed, made 
with stiiila manwaL Gaideoiag ^meiaUjF should be ' 
at^nded to.eariy ia this anonlh; biilfaeBBSshouhl not 
be plaattMl before the fifteenth, ia latitude 39'', onleaa 
^a arepr^xwed V» protect them froia fraal» by cover- 
uig thaia with boards. In that case they nay be 
plsAled early in the month. If the therroomeler (Fa- ^ 
renbisit) feUsto 4SP by 9 o*ek)Ck at nigbt» the beana 
should ba c<Mrered« aa experiaaee proves that they 
will g^oeflaUy be injured by- frostk whea-tbe thenao* 
meter langs^ below forty-five, at therhow meniiooedb 
Barley ma^: alsa be sowed early in this month. 
Spring wheat (if any should be cultivated) should ba 
sowed ea^iy ia March, or late in February, i( the 
growid isiin suitable condition. 

Hke^Grop beiog.now pitched, most of the spring work 
dpne upi and a little, leisune afforded^ tha sheep should, 
be washed, lata in the month, and shearsd. Lamba 
should come in April, especially of the Merino breed, 
wiiich. are. not sufficiently hardy to bear the cold> 
winds and Ui»iy wesUhef of Maxch. Besidesftba 
ewes will now tuive good pasture, and will nuise their 
lambs so well that scarcely any of them will ba lost. 
Sows may litter in this and the pravious month. It 
is best that pig^ should not come too much together, 
unless you have separata lots for the sows. The 
rarden should be put in complete order, the walka 
dressed, and every part of it cleared of weeds, prepa- 
ratory to working ttie com. If this should have beeik 
planted as eariyas tbc .25th of March (early planting 
eenerally succeeds best, as not being so liable to be 
injuredby drought)»i( will reanire plowing, during this 
tponth,,^d the plows shoula be kept running, while 
thp sixecj) aie being sheared, and the garden put in 
order* The com should have at least one plowing 
before the h£>as need to follow. It would be better to 
run first a single f urrow» opposite to the way it waa 
planted, then two.furrowst with the bar next to the 
com, when, the hoes should follpw. Let the mid- 
dles be split a few days after. A* Bxattt* 
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Mt last letter from Nismes being; written after a 
very harried journey througrh Franoe, at a oompara- 
tiTety uninteresting eeaeoa of the year, oonveved hut 
tittle information reepeeting the etale eUher of hor^- 
culture or agrieuUure in that country. 

CuUureof the (Mive,^Tbib section of level land 
lyinr between Nismes and Mbntpelier is cultivated 
cni^y with olives, and the Frontignac and several 
other fine varieties of grapes. The olives had just 
been ^thered and pressed. This tree does not bear 
until It is ten years of age> but is very long lived. I 
saw some at this place which are known to have ex- 
istsdtn the time of Ganr. Surrounded by an abund* 
ance <rf food as we are in America, it is difficult for 
us «to estimate Ihe very great importance of the olive 
to the poorer ctesses in France. Requiring no culti- 
vation, and no further khor than to gather the fruit 
and express the oil, it can be alibrded at a cheap rate. 
This oil with coarse braad constitutes almost tlM en- 
tire food of the lower classes of France and Italy. 
They have also some cheap kinds of light wine, at 
a lew sous per bottle^whicii is much umL 

Culture of Qrapa, — ^The cultivation of the giape in 
Europe is a subject in which I feel much interefiied,and 
on wtiich I have already obtained some information. 
After being accustomed to the extensive glass vineries 
of Boston, Philadefjihia, and Flushing, iwas foiciblv 
immessed with the great simplicity ofitscultuve both 
in France and Italy. In some instances planted in 
sandy or gmvelly soil, in which scarcely anything 
else would' grow, without stake or trellis to support 
them, and consisting of two branches, each pruned 
down to three buds, they are made to produce some 
of tlM finest fniit in the country. In other instances 
they are tied to stakes and trellises, and moderately 
manured. It is very desimble to obtain some varie- 
ties of these delicious European gmpes, that will suc- 
ceed well with us in the open air. That such can 
be obtained, I have no doubt ; for they are found 
flourishing upon some of the most exposed points of 
the Alps, and where there is a foot or more of snow 
during the winter. An American gentleman of dis- 
tincnished literary merit, and some time a resident of 
Italy, has been making a collection of these vines, 
and through his kindness I hope to send some of 
them to Flushing this spring in time for planting out. 
Br another 3rear we shall, in this case, be able to test 
tliem fully, and to aid, perhaps, in introducing to the 
lovers of good fruit in America some new and very 
superior hardy varieties of the grape. I much resret 
that my visit here is «ot during the vintage ; at tiiat 
season I should have full opportunity of seeing the 
dHlerent varieties, and testing their respective merits. 

Dr. Deliie. — At Montpelier I had the pleasure of 
seeing Dr. Deliie ; he called on me only a short time 
before I left, and I had therefore but a limited time 
for conversation with him. He is a very interesting 
man of about fifty, and is at the head of the Mediciu 
School and director of the Botanic (warden, at Mont- 
pel I ier, one of^ the best establishments of the kind in 
France. He fs enthusiastically attached to horticul- 
ture, and gave me much valuaole information respect- 
ing its. condition in France and Belgium. His botanic 
gardeii has in it one of the only two trees of the 
(Ttngio fnlcba in Europe, that have borne fruit 
J&iOe to JBome.— From Montpellier we went vfa 



Cette to Marseilles, and thence, via Genoa and Leg- 
horn, to Civita Vecchia, the seaport of Rome. At 
Genoa, the city of palaces, I visited one or two fine 
gardens. The Pescari palace has some fine grottoes 
and fountains, ^d statuary, very large orange trees 
and camellias m the open ground, and in bloom. 
There was also a conservatory and pineries. 

VUlas and Gardens of Rome. — It has taken me 
some days to examine in detail the most important 
villas near Rome. The style of gardening in all of 
them is strictly artificial, and where consistently car- 
ried out is strikingly novel and beautiful. The Villa 
Pamphilia is the most elegant one near Rome. Ct 
is situated on a farm four or five miles in circuit, a 
large part of which is laid out in drives, walks, anS 
terraces~in one place bordered with a laige extent of 
beautiful turf, and in others with groves of large 
trees of the cypress, the cork, oak, and the stone * 
pine ; the conical thick foliage of the former, contrast- 
ing finely with the flat, close top and picturesque ap> 
pearanoe of the latter. There were also lor^ hedges 
of tree-box and laurel, 12 or 15 feet high, entirely 
impenetrable and perfectly flat on the top and sides ; 
beautifully close nedges of our common monthly 
rose, well trimmed and in bloom. All the grounds 
were studded with fountains, grottoes, and statues. A 
parterre graced the fropt of the boase, and a smal. 
lorcing bouse was placed on one side. But the most 
beaut^ul things of all, and the eff*ect of which it is 
impossible to <Kscribe, were the lon^ arbors of oranges 
and lemons, the rich glossy foliage covering; the 
whole outside^ and the bright yellow fruit banging in 
clusters within ; while on the f^ound beneath were 
camellias, ericas, and other exotic plants. This villa 
gave me a very good idea of the Italian style of land- 
scape g^ening, and was beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. Prince Torlonia, a rich banker, has been 
recently planting a villa in the English style of land- 
scape gardening, and 1ms politely sent me a card to 
visit it, which I shall do to-morrow. 
, TtWi.— We have just returned from Tivoli in the 
mountains, interesting from its lieautifiil cascades and 
^penery, and for the ruins of a palace of Adrian* 
which wa^ immense* covering a space one mile and a 
half in circuit Tivoli is a charming spot, with pure 
mountain air and scenery not easily surpassed. 

Domutic SItodk.— They have good cattle here, but 
none that will compare with the English. Buffidoes 
are used in the campagaa, and the oxen are often 
handsome, with horns sometimes three feet in lengdi. 
The cows am small, and much like our native cows in 
form. It is amusing to see the peasants milking them 
from between the legs hMnd ! where a single kick 
will send milker and milk both topsy-turvy ! Be- 
sides these, th^ use the milk of goals and asses. 
There is a milk establishment opposite my window, 
and the donkeys hray lustily every morning, by way 
of reyeille. Tlieir milk is said to be particumrly rich. 
The old Roman breed of horses is still kept up, and 
I have seen uniformly better horses here than m aiiy ^^ 
other city. They ar« not laive; are of a glossy 
black, well formed, with thick mane, and a tail 
sweeping the ground. Agriculture in Italy is a cen- 
tury Mhmd the age. For a plow they use a narrow 
triangular piece of plank, with a stake put on ona 
end for a handle, and the oxen draw it over rather 
than tfiroiwh the soil, by their horns. 

Eom, Feb. 14» 1845. 8. B. PAmsom. 
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FOR FARMERS' DAUGHTERS. 

Ths Boys' Department ol yoar excellent periodi- 
cal pleases me so much, that 1 nboald like to indnee 
you to give a column to. the gids upon the same 
plan ; and if yoa are disposed to act upon this sug- 
{;e8tion, I will occasionally fornish a few hints on sub- 
jects which ma^ be useful to that interesting portion 
of our communitY — the farmer's younger daughters. 

It is true, much that engages the attention of boys, 
can be pursued with great advantage I17 the ffim— 
and what brother can, or would refuse to let his 
sisters help him to take cars of the chickens, or 
gather the nuts, aye, and to share the profits as well 
as the pleasure ? Yet, as many of their pursuits are 
altogether unsuitable for giils, so there are many 
which the female members of a fiamily must take 
exclusively to themselves ; and of these, a portion is 
necessarily left for the young ones, as being less 
laborious, though perhaps not of less in^wrtance than 
the weighty cares which occupy the time of their 
mother and elder sisters. 

One of the earliest lessons to be impnesed upon 
the minds of American daughters is, that nothing 
diey are ever called upon to do in their father's 
house, can degrade them in the estimation of a;ood or 
thinking people ; and if their education has M any 
to form a diflerent opinion, it has been conducted 
upon false principles. An American woman shouM 
blush at being suspected of feeling ashamed to be 
lueful, or of doing ner duty in that state of life unto 
which it has pleawd God to call her. 

Children love to run after their mother, and by 
observation, and being allowed as a favor to help, 
they early learn most of the laborious duties which, 
as the^ KTow older, they are to share with them. If 
you will allow me to point out others Which m^ 
exercise their thinking powers, or Improve their 
mechanical skill, and perhaps lead them to Jove read- 
ing, and jjpive habite 01 patient labor, which last is of 
pnmary importance to all who wish to lead useful 
lives — I will try what I can do for the improvement 
and amusement of country girla 

Taking Care of Eg§^, — ^Spring has now come,aBd 
if the boys have taken good care of the hens during 
the cold weather, there will soon be plenty of eggs 
to look after. No doubt the boys will be glad enough 
to collect them, to select those which are to be put 
imder the hena, and see that the hen-house is white- 
washed iBside> and the neste in the nicest order-* 
Ihere is some fon in all that — but the giris must take 
care of those which are to be sold, or kept for family 
use. They will do very well in basketo for a week 
cor two; but they can be preserved perfectly good for 
many months if properly attended to when fresh. 

Pri$ennnf £gg9.^Somt ytais ago I visited a 
friend who hved upon a large farm near the northern 
boundary of F^ennsyivania, and as it was hite in the 
autumn, expnsssed surprise at the liberal supply of 
ens served up at every meal in cakes, puddings, Ice. 
The lady tola me it was^Ul due to the iitil§ girUl 
As soon as the hena began to lay in the taring, they 
gathered the eags> and conrerad each one with a thick 
coating, of laid or other sofi grease, and then laid 
them; with the small end down waids, in regular piles 
on tfaa'ceUar floor; or packed them in earthen jan. 



which were then filled with melted fat {not AoO» this 
kept out the air ; and these always afibided plen^ for 
use during the whole year, besides those taken fresh 
from the neste, and sent to market This grease or 
lard can be purified afterwards so as to answer for 
aoap, by washing in hot water, and strainina throuf^ 
a doth, then put away> to cool. Ptackea in thm 
way, I have known eggs sent to China, and luEia 
been assured by those who look them, that tney wen 
as good when they reached Canton, as wnen tney left 
New York. Quite too fresh for the suojecte 01 the 
*• Brother of the Moon,** the mighty ruler of the 
Celestial Empire, who never think an egg fit to 
eat until it has smell enough to diegust a school- 
boy. Another way of keeping eggs is, to pack in 
jars and pour lime water over thoB, which keeps the 
air out, and does not injure them ; for everybody 
knovrs that eggshells are composed of Ume. I know 
a lady who allovred her children to build a vrall of 
eggs against the cellar wall, by placing tnem in a bed 
o«alaoked lime, kept in ite place by a board in front 
and one at each end, which were taken away when 
die w«dl vras finished ; in this way they kept perfect- 
ly well for several montha ^ut behoM % when they 
wanted to use the eggs, they found the lime had 
hardened, and was so incorporated with the shells, 
that they were obliged to break the L*?ne with a 
hatehot, which* demdk^ed the wall and ^ggs at the 
saafietime ! 

CuUvre of Flowers. — The cultivation of flowers ia 
universallv acknowledaed to give a degree of refine* 
meat to the mind and manners, that many of our 
larmem' wives and daughters fed, and regret the want 
of— therefore the children should be allowed a place 
for these loveliest gifts of God to man. None can 
feel like the fanner, the force of Sir Isaac Newton's 
beautiful aphorism, ** The friiite are €vod's bounty, 
the flowers but his smiles "--and I should like to 
teach the girls some of the important properties and 
uses of plante, as well'as thdr botenical names ; for 
the mote they study the works of thdr bountiful Cre- 
ator, the better they will love Him, and the happier 
they will be. This will be the work of some future 
dav ; at i»eeent they mast prepare for gardening by 
collecting seeds ; then make an alphabetical list of 
the names, numbered regularly from the beginning-^ 
get labels of any soft wood, neatly cut and painted 
white, on which write the numbers while the paint 
is wet; and when the seeds ate sown, mark the 
place with a label corresponding in numoer to ihe 
name on the list. They must not sufler their bro- 
thers to dig the borders until all the plante have 
appeared aMve around, or they will be cut ofi*by the 
spade — ^in th<) Middle Stetes die end of April is soon 
enough. They »iay dig and manure little spote 
around the posteof sheds and fences, and phmt vinea 
which will soon repay the labor by thdr beauty and 
fractance, as well as tha shelter they will aflbrd to 
little birds ; and shed an air of elegance around the 
roughest farm house. The coral honeysuckle (Xoni- 
sei-a eapfifohvm) is coaonon — and there are plestf 
of wild vines in the woods, the Yiigin's bower 
{Clematis Virgmica) and sweet honevsuekle (Xout- 
eera groto), for instance, which can be transplanted 
saidyatahnoataay season ; but early ^iriittiB pcabapa 
the liest^^and Bothiag can be more besutnul than to 
see than growing- tc^ther, and mingliM the tbtti of 
vyhloiBOBia eloBa witk the Ciii^ red of tha 
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otlieff. I much pmfer them where they have at least 
Ahe a]ipeaniiice oi be.ng uselul .lor shade, or lo hide 
an iiiisight)}**(ence,4o having them tmuMd over those 
ifaBotf«l fnines of ikith and whitewash* which sm an 
oifeBce against good taste,, and only to be loJeraled lor 
the sake of the flawers'which' cover them; the more 
flompletely they arecovered the belter ! Nasturtions 
4,WrDpmoium maju8) may be planted near .the paUogs 
9>ivthe gacden, where they are highly ornamental ; 
JSMd. the young iruit makes an .excellent sabstiUite for 
capensf when put in jars of strong vinegar, and cork- 
ed tigbt^ without any other trouhJe. 

Ftower Baskets. — When there is a lawn, or open- 
ing near thehoase»a^ot0er ba^et is one of the most 
pioturesqne and easily attained objects thai can be 
Jthoitght of. . Ueteihe boys iMst help, and plant lour 
sloat posts firmly* in the ground, so as to enclose a 
hed about six feet square*^lhe rougher the posts are 
the better, and they should be left about four feet 
above the eaith. . Inlhis bed put monthly honey- 
suckles and clematis, or aav other ever*bloomiog 
Tines,, and anrnrand the whole with a rough railing. 
SoBie blush ivood thrown around the roots will pro- 
tect them ftom the fowls, as well as give sup- 
port to the young vines* which wiU soon climb over 
.the whole, and' in a year or two it will be a aMss-of 
verdure and fragrance, which will require noother care 
than a little manure thrown over the soots in autumn. 

Another basket, which is now much in fashion, is 
made by driving stout stakes close together, leaving 
•about three feet out of the ground, so as to enclose a 
ckcleor oval of any size you like. Cover the stidies 
closely with bark nailedion — fill this up with com- 
post and eaith well mixed; to give it more the ap- 
peanmee of a basket, twist a couple of gn^ie vines, 
and fastenroundthe edgoon the top, and put another 
twist from end to end over the whole, for a i^dle. 
When the basket is finished and the earth prepawd, 
plant in the middle a cluster of ever blooming loses, 
of difierent colors, and around them all the flowers 
that can be procured to make as great a variety as 
possible — near the edge have verbenas, and other 
•delicate tiailing plants, to hang over the sides — let 
iBOme be trained to twine over the handle, and the 
affect of the whole is charming. 

. The Dstry.— *ln beautifying the environs of the 
farm-hause, these little handnmids of Flora mast not 
^overlook the dairy, which is always the abode of 
-neatness, and by a little timely care, may be made 
•also the dwelling of good taste. There are many 
flowers whidi thrive best in moist shaded spots, such 
a* the pretty MitcheUa repens, the delicate Foiget- 
ms-not {Mvoeotie palueim), the whole family of 
Inaes* and toe fragrant violets, with a hundred others 
that can be brought from the woods, and would make 
the^place a little Eden for the birds and bees, particu- 
larly if the trees eould be wrsatbed with trumpet 
creeper (J^^sonta radUame) and the .foreign ivy 
4jHedera helix,) 

But I liave already gone so far beyond the limits I 
faftd fixed kM-. this first essay^ that I «an only wish my 
iittle frieods success in their kbors of love, and bid 
Ihamgoodhye. £. S< 

Silk Ram^ — Tkm ioundatkm of. many a woman's 

fortune has beenlaid^ by ha^^ing ap a bajg^in 4he 

: comer of her Icilehea ior*aa)«uig ags. Luian and 

soiktten hove been liM oiil|roMa oanrand 'ViortkiaMr* 



ing ; but a French chemist has recently discovered 
that silk rags, hitherto generally thrown away, are 
still more valuable. He transforms them by a pro- 
cess called palingenteiSt tnlo new silk 4igain, in the 
same way that India-^tibber is drawn out into fila- 
ments and woven into a durable material. By -means 
of a dissolvent, the silk tags are made into a ghiti* 
nous paste, and like fused glass, oa coming into the 
air^ re-aoquire all their oiiginal strength and teaaoity. 
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Spriko Work for FAUfjcRS* Wives. — ^Now is the 
time to see that every tiling appertaining to the i^ring- 
honse or dairy-ioom is put in order and all needHil 
repairs aiade at once. Stop u p aU boles, so that neither 
rat nor mouse can enter-r-get the gauze window fitted 
in to keep out the flies and insects which will soon 
be buzxii^ about--«nd see that the walls and ceiliag 
overhead are thoroughly whitewashed. This v^y 
seem rather early wow for our northern farmers i but 
the truth is, if we do not get it 4ione this month, tea 
lo one our husbands will be so busy the i^st of the 
Springrthat they will not have time to attend to it aiL 
See t&it the chums, tubs, and pails, are bright and in 
order, and that plenty of wide, flat pans for setting 
the milk are got ready. The more shallow the milk 
is set in pans, the more rapidly will the cteam rise, 
and agniater quaatity in pi;oportion to the milk will 
be obtaiaed. When 4eep, nairow milk pans are 
used, <coosiderable loes ensues from want of proper 
rising of the cream. Preserve plenty of calves' ran- 
neUi for eardling the cheese, and see that the press is 
all right. Cheese is geuingto be a very important 
export to Great Britain, and we may soon monopolise 
that market by paying < pipper ^attention to its maaift* 
iacture among us. I conclude my homily with a bint 
for the benem of 4l1I good husbands; and as I am a 
poet by nature^ they will excuse my giving il»in 
rhyme: 

For work ahead prepare the way. 
For this ne'er, give your wile a nay ; 
You can't expect a harvest prime, 
Unless yoH tow your s<^ in time. 

D olly HoMssruir. 

Yemt €iikias.-^Puttwo haadslu^of hops to three 
quarts of water, to which- add, if you like^ a ooaple 
of potatoes. When-the-ixitatoes are done, mash 
them. in aipan'wilhr a sufficient quantity of flour to 
fmm a thick hatter aftet the liquor:is strained on to 
it When nearly cool, add a teacup of aood home- 
made or brewer's yeast, and keep warm till it becomes 
light. As soon as it is tisen^ add Indian meal Itll 
quite kaid. Form mto a loU of a lew inches diame- 
ter, which cut in thia slices and put in a moderately 
warm place to dry. This yeast has the advantage.-of 
all others in this partiooiar, it may be laid asida^n 
bags and will keep sweet during warm weather. 
Wnen you wish them for use, aoak them tborougyy 
in mHk-warm water, and take three or four for two 
oommon sized loaves. 

A NICE AM9 WHOLESOME SwEETMSiT DOR Fa1I1J.T 

Use.— Pars or not, as you chooss, a quantity «f 
sweet apples to fill an: earthen or stone iar ; add a 
little sugar and molasses, and it the apples are nni 
aufficicntlv juicy, a little water ; cover with a tbisk 
paste of flour and w^r, and put into a brick ovan 
with^your bread. Lei them stand till morning. They 
will ibafe the flavorol baked pean, and «aii be had 



THE BLACK flW«X.- 

BoQs' ID()iartmcnt. 

Thr Burs Swan.— The Black Swu wu irH 
dJMoTered in Swan Blver, and is found in vbaI Aodu : 
on JbfL CMSt ol Now Hollaml, ud i* Van netoM^ 
Land. It in black allover MTe a few ai the quill 
featlion, wbicb are nsaaUy tipped wilh while. The 
biUia bright red. It is not as lai^ a binl bf one- 
^ird as the WhiM Swan; bal at the same lime il 
is paceful and dignitied in all its movements. We 
hove often seen Ihem sparting in the clear, beautiful 
lilde lakes in the London Parks, and on noblemen's 
estaten indifierenl parts of England. The Daks of 
Devonshire had quite a flock oT theai al his princely 
estate of Cbaliwonh when we risilsd it. We shoafd 
like to see these rate utd beantitul binis introdoced 
into this ooimlry. 
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Black Swan.— Flo. 35. 
The above enl is a spirited reprisenlation of one. 
la tearing them, il is important lo have plenty of 
cleat water for their diversion ; in all other tespecia 
they may be Iteeled joel like g eaee. 

China Gieu. — In joat last No. of the Agrieul- 
tutial, tve noticed a spirited cut of Chinese Geese, 
accompanied with an inquiry where ther could be 
ptocured, and also who was the owner oi those ei- 
bibiled at the late Slate show al Poughkeepsi 



'e Mime of the original stock still on hand. We 



bock of pnre Chinas of this description. We ordered 
the irst lot, and the Chinese sent us all males, and 
we had to wait another year before the srcond lot 
came, which, fortunately, proved lo be all temalea — 
Ihey probably not liking us " outside barbarians" to 
raiw any prc^env. Their superior qualities are, ex- 
tremely delicate navor, great hardiness of constitution, 
and unusual prolificnesa. Thev will lay, if well fed, 
all the year rouud ; and geneialiy hateh and raise two 
broods of goalian in a se«.ion, without any other feed 
but graas after tney are hatched We have now a 
brot>d which were fiB-.phei in Seplember, at the time 
of the show, which are already full grown. Spring 



go^ings frequently lay in the fall. They have ex- 
tremely beautiful plumage, always alike; a wild, shrill 
cry, unlike thatol any olheigeeeei an erect, gnceful 
cairisge, and would bt quite an ornament to any ^n- 
tiemen's grounds. They are very correctly descnbed 
in yonr article. You may insert this in your paper 
if you think proper. 

Although we have never sold any of Iheae geese - 
yet, etill, if any of your friends would like to pur- 
chase them, we could part wilh two pairs in Ibe spring, 
al 84 per pair, al our farm, or any quantity of gos- 
lings after they are full fledged in the summer, bojed 
up and delivered in New York al £5 per pair. This 
we do, believing ibem to be a valuabfe acqnisitioB to 
the poultry-yatl, and for the benebl ol the comBin- 
nity! A. & H. Ubsuk 

tF^ptiig"! Cntk, Dutthm Co , N. Y. 

Now, boys, you see where you can get 
soma pure bred China gerse ; and the sooner 
you commence breeding them, and show Mr. 
Jack Chinaman that yon ate an " ituidt bar- 
barian," the better. You might raise hun- 
dreds of them at a good profit, on poor land 
which would scarce support anything else. 
Thousands of geese are annually raised on 
the ftrass of the heaths of England, too poor 
even ta support a sheep. In passing thiongh 
Eppiiig forest, we once met a single Sock of 
about 800 geese coming ap to London lo be 
pastured on the heaths m its vicinity, and fat- 
tened for the market. It is a good business 
there, and managed almost exclusively by 
women and children. If we recollect right, 
Cobbett asserted that the geese thus raised and 
fattened in Surrey, were equal to the wheat 
grown in North iimbei land. 

The next infonoation we desire is. to know 
who has got any pure bred, clean legged 
while or bulT-coloied bantams, not laiger than stout 
pigeons. Several of our young friends are on tiptoe 
to possess some of these, and many are the epirilee 
in round school boy hand that we hare received re- 
cently, inquiring their whereabouts. 



on which to grow experimental crops this seastKi. 
The schoot-boye on a model farm neat Dublin, last 
year, raised in a large field, a ciop of potatoes ave- 
raging 750 bushels per acre, and thus supported 
themselves at school, and made fair proetess in their 
studies. A humble gardener in the vicinity of Che- 
shire, raised 64 bushels of good wheat weighing TO 
lbs. per bushel, from a trifle over a half acre ol high- 
ly cultivated ground. Another person produced 28 
bushels of wheat from a quariet of an acre. The 
secret of gelling these great crops lies in mannring 
propeily and pulverising Ihe soil very deep, say two 
or tAiee feet, which they did with a spade ; but you 
can do it much easier with a subsoil plow. 

In makittg experiments, keep a careful reccml ol 
all expenses : siicb as the value of tabor, r 



It har- 
vesting, and the increased worth of the lanJ, Then 
strike the balance between the two sums, and Ihe dif 
(erenc^ will be ibe loss or gain. 
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NEW YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

Trk reg:ular monthly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society Tot Febru- 
ary, was held at the Society's Room in the old State 
Hall on the i3th. The President, B. P. Johnson, 
Esq., of Oneida, in the chair. Present— Messrs. Prbn- 
TICK, HiLLHousE, MTntyrb andTucKEE.of Albany 
•^Mr. Bkbkman, of Columbia — Messrs. Walsh and 
Vail, of Rensselaer— Mr. Enos, of Madison, and Mr. 
Lek, of Erie. 

Reports of Committees. 

Mr. Johnson, from the committee to whom was 
referred the applications for the prize for the best 
managed Cheese Dairy, reported that they had award- 
ed th« Gold iVledal to Alonzo L. Fish, of Cedarville, 
Hevkiiiwr Co., and three vols. Transactions to Abra- 
ham Hall, of Holland Patent, Oneida county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported that the committee had 
awarded the prize of $25, for the best Experiment in 
the Culture of Indian Com, to Gborob Geddes, of 
Camillus, Onondaga county. 

Mr. Johnson also reported that the committee on 
that subject, had awarded the prize of 990, for the best 
Essay on Farm Management, to John J. Thomas, of 
Macedon, Wayne county. 

Mr. Beeeman, from the committee to whom was 
referred the Essays on the importance of scientific 
knowledge in prosecuting successfully the ordinary 
pureuits of a^culture, reported that the committee had 
examined the ^ree Essays submitted to them, neither 
of which, in liheir opinion, was written with suffi- 
cient care to entitle it to the premium; and they 
recommend that the same prize be offered another 
year. 

Mr. LsB, from the committee to whom the applica- 
tion for the prize for the best Text Book on Agricul- 
ture for the use of Schools, was referred, reported that 
two books we e submitted to them, neither of which 
was sufficiently adapted for the purpose to entitle it 
to the pn»i, and concluded by recommending that the 
same premium be again offisred. 

M^ M'In TYRE, from the committee on Essays on 
Rotation of Crops, n^poited that they had awarded the 
prize, $20, to the writer of the Essay marked A., the 
author^s name being unknown to them. [It was writ- 
ten by John J. Thomas,. Macedon.]^ 

Mr. R. L. Pbll, from the committee on Essays on 
the Culture of the Apple, sent in a written report, 
awarding the prize, $20, to the Essay sent in with 
the report. [This Essay was written by John J. 
Thomas.] 

Mr. Prentice, from the committee on Essays on the 
prevalent Disease in Potatoes, reported that they had 
cooM to the conclttsioii that neither of the Essays was 
such as would warrant them in awarding the pre- 
mium. 

Mr. Lbb, from the committee on Essays on Manures, 
reported against awarding the premium to the Essay 
submitted to them. He also reported that the com- 
mittee had awarded a Silver^ Medal to R. L. Pell, of 
Pelham, Ulster county, for his report of Experiments 
lo show the comparative value of different kinds of 
food for cattle 

Mr. Walsh, from the committee on Essays on the 
Culture of Silk, stated that but one Esaaj had been 
snbmitted to them, and that evidently not intended for 
the premium, as it did not contain the matters required 
in the prize Essay. The Essay was referred to the 
committee of publication. 

The committee on Wheat, at the Annual Meeting, 
recommended that a premium of $15 be awarded to 
Mr. £. J. Ayres, of Tompkins, provided he furnished 
rertoin farther particulars, which Mr. Ayres havine fur- 
nished, a premium of $15 was voted him, on his wheat 



crop 
acres. 



amounting to 114 bushels and 3S lbs. on two 



Mr. Bebkmaii presented the Annual Report of the 
American Institute, which was referred to the com- 
mKtee of puMication. * 

Messrs. Walsh, Lbwox and PAKnTiex were ap- 
pointed a committee on the Library. 

The discussion wd armngement of the List of 
Premiums occupied most of the aAernoon, and not 
being complete^!, the Boanl adjourned to meet again 
on the 1 5th. 

Feb. 15th.— The President in the chair. Present — 
Messrs. Vail, Hillhouse, M^Intybe, Lee, Eno8| 
and TvcEER. 

The Premium List was takien up, and after a few 
trifling additions, was ordered to be published. 

The Board then proceeded to the appointment of 
County Corresponding Committees in each County. 
[We are obli^ to defer the publication of this list of 
committees till our next] 

A resolution was adopted, directing the Correspond- 
ing Secretary to open a correspondence with the 
County Committees, Superintendents of Common 
Schools, and others, for the purpose of furthering the 
objects of the Society, and especially the introduction 
of the study of the principles of Agriculture, into our 
Schools and Academies. 

Messrs. Tucker, Bbbkman and Leb were appoint* 
ed a committee of publication. 

After the transaction of a variety of other business, 
the Executive Committee adjourned to meet again on 
the Second Thursday of March. 

A room has been fitted up, in the old State Hall, 
expressly for the use of the State Society, where the 
meetings will hereafter be held. Entrance on Lodge, 
corner of State street 

Payment op Prbmiums. 

All money premiums awarded by the Society, may 
be obtained on application to Thomas Hillhouse, 
Treasurer, or to Luther Tucker, Rec. Secretary, 
Albany. Q^ All premiums not demanded within 
four moiUhi after the award, will be considered as do- 
nations to the Society. 

AoRicoLTURAL LECTURER. — We are pleased to 
inform the public that the Executive Committee of 
the New York State Agricultural Society have made 
an arrangement with the Corresponding Secretary, Or. 
D. Lbb,. to make a tour throueh various portions of 
the State, for the purpose of col wcting useful informa- 
tion, and efiving occasional lectures on agricultoial 
subjects. We have no doubt his visits will be received 
by the farmers with warm approbation, and that due 
notice only will be required to insure the attendance 
of large audiences to hear his lectures. J>r. Lee is at 
present a member of the Assembly, and during the 
session may be addressed here on any matters pertain- 
ing to his proposed tour. — CuUivator. 

GuAiro Manurb— -Caution. — For full directions 
in the use of guano, we recommend our readen to Dr. 
Gardner*s article, page 106. We intended to have 
written brief directions for this Number, but these em- 
body pretty much all necessary to be said upon the 
subject Those who desire more particular informa- 
tion, can have the pamphlet recently published by Mr. 
Bartlett on this subject, bv applying to us. We fear 
there is going to be a perfect mania on this subject, 
and we earnestly recommend those who would pur- 
chase, to buy oniT a small quantity for experiment at 
first, and after fully testing this, they can tell whether 
it will be for their interest to obtain more. Much 
gpuriout troth will also unquestionably he offered on 
sale ; the fismiers, therefore, cannot be too careful of 
whom they purehase. Such as is at present oflered i* 
this city hss been subjected to rigid analysis. 
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FOREIGN AQRiCULTURAL NCW8« 

By the steam packet Cambria we have our Euio- 
peaD journals to the 4th of Ulaich. 

Ma R&KTB.-«viiAc8«— no«haofe in prices. Cbtion has 
advanced from ^ to |'i. per Ib^ and a large aod active 
baainess has been done in it, speeolatois akme taking 
during the past four weeks ^,000 bage. The stock on 
hadd at Liverpoolf on the 1st of March, was 790,000 
bales, against 62^000 same period last year. Flomr 
and Indian Com dull, and hod declined. iVovttions.-^ 
Beef continues in good demand ; the stock on hand is 
considerably leas than last year. Pork has Allen a 
trifle. Cheese firm, and the ti«de greatly on the in- 
crease. Butter remains without change. Lard has 
advanced; the stock on hand is quite Tight. TaUow 
has improved. TWioneo same as per our last 

Ji>iuv is plenty, and the rates of intevest 2 to 3 per 
cent The Bank of England has £15,453,303 of bul- 
lion in its vaulu, equal to about $72^000,000 of our 
money. An extraoidinary amount , and yet it is but 
a pittance of the enormous wealth of Griraat Britain, 
and a small item of the accumulated means of her 
powerful empire. 

Amtrican Stoek$ have improved since the reception 
of the news of the nsumption of payment of the 
Pennsylvania intexert ; and as other states follow this 
praiseworthy and honest example, confidence will be 
restored. Americans can now beg!n to hold up their 
heads abroad, and consider themselves honorable men. 

^iMtfiiss OeneraUu is very good, and all bfanehes of 
trade are well employed. 

. iron hoM Jithnmotd 20s. per ton, in consequence of the 
km contracts for railroads. 

JmVs ta bt BtpeaUd an Jbnariean Pr9dnei9.-^Sir Ro- 
bert Peel proposes the following important reduction 
of duties on our exports: 
Ashes, pearl or pot, 
BariL for drying or tanning, 
Beeswax, .... 
Cotton, .... 

Hides, dry - - - - 

do. wet, - - - - 

do. tanned, not otherwise dressed, 2s. per lb. 
Lard, ----.- 28. percwt 

Laid oil, 20 per cent 

Rosio, - 2s. percwt 

Staves, not over 72 inches in lenoth, i 

7 do. breadth, > 28s. pr SO cub. ft 
3 1 do. thickness, ) 

TVir, 2s.6d.prl2bbls. 

Turpentine, raw, ... - id. per cwt. 
Turtle shell, • • - - Is. per lb. 

We shall now be able to export laid oil in con. 
liderable quantities, the high duty heretofore prevent- 
ing this to any extent 

lUmedy for Blight and hmetw on Frmii 2Vvit.-*Dis- 
solve 1 lb. of soda in a gallon of rain-water ; shales 
this up in a bottle with a pint of spirite of turpentine, 
when they will amalgamate; then, by adding more 
water, make up the quantity to 10 gallons. It should 
be applied witn an engine having a fine rose. 

Jkrn^aUm JtrHchokei in Orchard$, — Grood crops of 
these may be obteioed by planting them in rows 2 or 3 
feet apart They do not exhaust the soil like potatoes, 
and rather like the shade. Poor land suite them very 
well, as they have the power of drawing a larger por- 
tion of nitrogen from tne atmosphere than any other 
cultivited plant They pulverise the soil without ex- 
hausting it, leaving it m good condition for growing 
trees. 

Chawing CkibbageM and 'Beam togc^Acr.— >The beans 
are set in close double rows, with wide intervals be- 
tween each pair of rows, in which the cabbages are 
planted in May, and afford a most luxuriant erop of 
gi4tn food jpon heavy land. 



6d. per cwt 
3d. do. 
2s. do. 
2s. lid. do. 

6d.do. 

3d. do. 



lb prmnt MUdtw m WKeat^Ykx. 60 lbs. silic ate of 
soda with SO lbs. sulphate magnesia, and spread upon 
the wheat in the month of March or April. If lime 
does not exist in sutllcient quantity in the land, add 
i 9 to 90 bushels to the acre, newly slacked, and spread 
broadcast on the growing wheat 

PicMing Mtat. — Professor Refiensque denounces the 
use of saltpetre in brine, intended for the preserva- 
tion of flesh io be kept for food. That part of the salt- 
petre which is absorbed by the meat, he says, is nitric 
acid or aquafortis-*a deadly poison. Animal flesh, pre* 
vious to the addition of pickle, consists of gelatinous 
and fibrous substances, tne former only possessing a 
nutritious virtue; this gelatine is destroyed by the 
chemical action of salt and saltpetre, and, as the Pro- 
fessor remarks, the meat becomes as diff*efent a sub- 
sUnee from what it should be, as leather is from the 
mw hide before it is subjected to the process of tan- 
ning. He ascribed to the pernicious eflecte of the 
chemical change all the diseases which are common to 
mariners and others who subsiat piincip^y upon 
salted meat such as scurvy, soie gums, decayed teeth, 
ulcers, lEc.,and advises a total abandonment of the use 
of saltpetre in the makiag of pickle for beel| poik, flee, 
the best substitute for which ia, he says, sugar, a small 
quantity rendering the meat sweeter, more whole- 
some, and equally as durable. 

Clipping ^stewardifMry.— The clipping of horse* 
having be^me almost a mania, a few days ago a per- 
son residing at Southwell actually clipped and siitfed 
a feeding cow, his property, in the same manner that 
horses are clipped, and which he considers to be an 
improvement to the cow. Pigs are also talked of as 
likely to undergo a similar operation ; indeed, it is said 
that one man has already clipped his gnmter, and is 
proud of his appeamnce.— Aom/onJ JUmmry. 

CirmeaUr Jigricnttwral Cbficgv.— The Committee of 
the proposed ^w College have selected the design of 
Messrs. Daukes and Hamilton, architecte of Gkracea- 
ter and Cheltenham, from a large number, among 
which, we understand, were some from architects or 
great eminence in London. The College will occupy 
the xlelightful site in Lord Bathurst's grounds, known 
as Pofi-iarm, near the railway station, at the junction 
of the Stroud and Tetbuiy roads, thus presenting a 
perspective of two bold fronte ; the farm itself being 
attached to the end of the main building, altered to 
meet the domestic requirements of the Institution, and 
decorated sufliciently to be in character with the new 
structure, which, with this addition, will form an en- 
tire frontage of nearly 250 feet The design is in the 
Tudor stjrle, of three stories high; the upper story 
being lit by picturesque old-feshioned dormar windows, 
of the style so prevalent among the collegiate build- 
ings of Oxford. The centre is occupied by a bold 
tower, the upper part of which is intended to form an 
observatory for meteorological and other scientific pur- 
poses. We understand that the committee intend to 
complete only the main poruoi; of the building at pre- 
sent, and that the works are to be speedily commenc* 
ed.— iVino JFVnm-^t Journal. 

JlgriaUtural SUiHUic$ of France and En^and, — There 
are about 4,800,000 hectares pasture land in France, 
and 25,000,000 of arable land. The result is a scarcity 
of cattle, forage, horses, and manure. France annually 
imports horses and cattle to the value of 100,000,000 
francs. The following is a comparison of the statis- 
tics between France and Enghma : 

France. England. France. England. 



Hones, 40,000 170,000 
Cattle, 800,000 1,250.000 
Sheep, 5,200,000 10,200,000 

For eaeh milUan hectares. 
Horses, 1.000 13,077 
Cattle, 20,000 06,154 



Sheep, 130,000 770,000 
For each wUllion of inhiabU 
Horses, 1,6C7 32,602 
Cattle, 33,333 221,154 
Sheep, 216,067 1,961,529 
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Cmrefor tlu Dittempa- m Cattte.r-T^t Earl of Essex 
saye, tbiat thi8 first showed itself in ooe of my cattle 
by its discharging abundant saliva from the inoit'th, with 
sore and indamcwl tongue and gums, very dull, no ap- 
petite, confined bowels, and very hot horns. I then 
desired the bailiff to give the animal one^half pint of 
the spirits of turpejitine, with one pint linseed oil : 
repeating the oil in twenty-four hours, and again 
repeating it according to the state of the evacuations. 
At the end of twenty-four hours more, the bowels not 
having been well moved, I repeated both turpentine 
and oil. In two days the beast showed symptoms of 
amendment, and in three or fom: took to his food again, 
aad did perfectly well. All the yard beasts, and two 
of the fattening beasts, have had it (five others I had 
seat to London before the disease appeared), and all 
have been treated in the same manner with peifect 
success. Haif a pint of torpenttne is the smallest, 
and one pint the hii^eat, dose during thne or four 
day& Little food, brides oatmeal grael, was given. 

FapmlatioH of £iigUukif eompand imth t)u Surface of 
Laami CMtttieaUd,-'K caleulatioa by Mr. W. K. Brown, 
of the probable population of England in 1861 ^ and of 
the tenitocial surface as the sonrae of sustenance, esti- 
mated upon the state of popalatioa from 1791 to 1841, 
was anbmttted to Sir Robert Peel ia May, 1844. In 
this it is stated that the 

AevBs of land cultivated and oncultivat- 

ed in 1791, 32,342/100 

Po|Nilation estimated, ... 7,500,000 

Foof acres and a fraction for each person, including 
maintenanee of horses. 
Aeiea of land rated or coltivated in 1811 , 30,000,000 
Uncoltivated, 2,342^400 



32,342,400 



Population, 



15,000,000 



Two acres and a fraction tor each indtTidual, includ- 
ingmaintenance of horses. 

The population returns from 1831 to 1841, give an 
increase of population in ten years, in Engtatfd, of 
2,000,000, or about 13,000:000 in 183L The same in- 
crease going on to 18dl (or seven years to come) will 
make at that period*^ 

Population in England in 1841, - • 15,000.000 

Increase from 1841 to 1851, - - 2,000,000 

Population in 1851, - • - • 17,000,000 
And in 1861, 2.000,000 more IVom 1851, 2,000,000 



Population in 1861, .... 19,000,000 

— Ckmdeiutdfrom ihe Jimr. of Jttr, 

hnprofftmeni of Bmrm Lcamh. — There are men now 
living who could remember when 40,000 acres of 
land, belonging to the late Lord Leicester, in Norfolk, 
which are now worth 40,000f. a year, were nothing 
but rabbit warrens and barren heaths. Lonl Yar- 
borough had 30,000 acres of land in Lincolnshire, 
which formerly let at 4s. M. per acre, and at this low 
rate ruined almost every farmer who rented it ; this 
same land is now rented at an average of 25«. per 
acre, bv farmers who are all making such large for- 
tunes that many of them keep their carriages. 

.%e oftkt Qtteen Bte. — The precise age of the queen 
bee is liot ascertained, but she has been known to live 
at least four years, and is perhaps the longest-lived 
insect we have. It has occurred to me that old queen 
bees are larger than youn^ ones; if so, their growth 
is at variance with the received belief that ''the period 
of growth in insects is during the larva condition.** 
May there not, how*ever, be an analogy in this respect 
between the queen bee aad the mole criclut, which 



increases in -eioe with age? But-thait insect, if I may 
so call it, belongs to a class that have no '^ abatincMt, 
or chrysniid state.^ Some old queen bees have a 
slight yeHowiah mark on their sides, which I nelNer 
observed in yoang orps. 

Mildew has been shown bv natniatists to be a minute 
funjHis. whose germa are doatinc in the atmosphere^ 
and only require for their development, a particular 
condition of the sur&ce of whatever plant they attaek. 
Thiis, their growth is, doubtless, ihvoied-'-^perha}ia 
influred*~by the exudation of sap from the ruptured 
vessels of the wheat plant, on which they may alight 
This rupture may be caused by a plethoric state of 
those vessel8^>-perhap8, alao, by a deficiency of silex in 
the epideriats of the stiaw*; and this condition ii 
brought on by whatever occasions a great flow of aapii 
or causes it to continue too long : and the indications 
o( it are a d^p green color in tne leaves and straw, 
and the continuance of this dark green color a few 
inches below the ear after the chaff has begun to turn 
off. When this symptom appears, a bad case of mil- 
dew is inevitable. 

That the excessive use of nitrogenous manures will 
produce this disease is evident, from the mildew which 
foUowB the use of nitrate of soda and guano, on rich 
soils and in growing seasons, as a dressing ibr wheatr— 
from that, also, which attacks the wheat growing oo 
the sites of dung^heaps, when other parts of the MA 
are free from it — and also from the usually diseaM 
state of wheat grown in highly cultrvsted gardens. A 
continuance of warm and humid weather, which pta* 
duces a rapid and luxuriant growth of leaf and straW, 
and keeps the plant in this state when the grain ought 
to be approaching maturity, is highly ^voraUe to Ifte 
development of mildew. 

Value of Coal Athee. — Part of a piece of wet heavy 
land was dressed with tbem; the wsuH was anoat' 
satisfactory. It could be easily seen at a coiMidefaiile>' 
distance how far they had been applied ; and the crop 
was quite as heavy as it could have been expected, haa 
Bood manure been applied. I imagine they act not 
directly as a manure, but, like charcoal, they are ift> 
strumental in absorbing ammonia- atul other gasea, 
which plants are known to feed rapidly onj and to 
yield it to the plants, without giving off any of their 
own substance, which remains unchanged for yean. 

Great Producte of PMmioeti. — Mr. Joseph Moloney 
says he has discovered a mode of culture oy which ha 
can obtain 1 ,000 bdshels of fine meaty potatoes from 
one acre of land. He intends to publish a pamphla< 
detailing the means by which this extraordinary pio> 
duce is to be- obtained. 

JbUrmy ve. Dw^ham Cowg. — In a late Number of the 
Chronicle cnne of your correspondents said that ah 
Alderney cow would not cost near so much to kee» 
as those large beasts usually kept by milkmen I 
have now dne small milch Alderney and two larga 
Durhams, and the Alderney will eat nearly as much 
as the other two} 

7b Skufe the FtrmUtug of a TVM.^Select a tree well 
furnished with blossom buds, just as they are begin- 
ning to expand. Take a potato-fork, and with it make 
holes all over the surface of the space occupied by the 
roots, heaving the earth by pressing on the nandle,and 
with this exertion make holes about 18 inches apart. 
Havina dissolved 1 oz. of nitre to 3 gallons of water, 
fill the holes with the solution. No manure must be 
given. Should, after stoning, the tree appear unable 
to sustain the fruit, the following preparation may be 
applied in the same manner, lo 1 gal. of blood add 
1 gal. of water and 1 os. of ]potash. Stir the whole 
w^l together, and when it has settled, pour off the 
liquid, and mix 1 gal. of this liquid with 1 gal. of 
water^ and |M>ur it into boles made in the manoet 
already deecribed.— Cbwdwuarf j^twa Oar. Ckron, 
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Catbohxsjc 07 Aomcuu^ 'TRAL Chsmistby and 
GxoLooT, TOW. TRK U«B OF Sghools. By Jam^ 
F/W. Johnston, of Scotland. Witb an introduction 
by John Pitkin Norton, of Connecticut Published 
by Erastus H. Pease, Albany, N. Y. pp. 74. Ptice 
2Q c^nts. We are mistaken if tikis little txx>k does not 
work a ravotution in the stody of agricaltaial science 
in this country. No person can hereafter complain 
about not understanding the scieottAc terms of a|pa^ 
culture: for this little publication so dearly and sim- 
ply explains them, that the merest child can under- 
stan<L Moiwwer, m it can be read in three hours, and 
costs but a pittance, tiiere are none m poor or so bnsy 
that they catinot spare the money to purchase and the 
time to read it It has the recom^iQendation of the 
Seeretary of State and other eminent men, and is to 
be introduced into all the common schools of New 
Todc Sucii is our estimation of the value of this 
publication, that we mean to give some extract from 
It in our next For sale by SaxioB h Miles, 205 
Broadway. 

Spirit qw the Times. This sprightly sporting 
psfier has come out in handsome new tjfpe of a larger 
site generally than the last volume, which greatly im- 
proves its appearance, and makes it altogether more 
readable — at least to our over-worked eyes. Several 
new contributors have come to the aid of ti»e Spirit in 
its present volume, ^ men of mark ** and fuH- of fun. 
Any one in search of horse lore or the sports of the field, 
and who wants an hour's hearty laugh ouce a week, 
wiH ** please walk up to de captin% oflfhs ** and douse his 
'^ tin " for th/e Spint Published by John Richards, 
No. I Barclay street, N- Y. Edited by Wm. T. Porter. 
A weekly folio of 12 pages. Price $5 a year. 

Stable EcoNoiiT,by Johk Stbwart. The Amer- 
ican edition^ with notes and additions, by A. B. Allen. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., 300 Broadway, N. Y., 
37S pages, illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. Price ' 
$1,00. This work is considered the best ever published 
in Great Britain on the subject of which it treats, and is 
standard authority there. Whether we have improved it 
any in this edition, we shall leave the public to judge. 
It IS very handsomely got up by the publishers, and is 
one of the most useml and elegant books for its price 
which has been issued from the press this season. 

The Ta conic Ststem; based on observations in 
New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and 
Rhode Island. By Ebenezer Emmons, M. D., pp. 65, 
quarto, illustrated by wood-cuts and plates. Price 
$1. We are not much of a Geolo^st, and do not feel 
quailed, therefore, to give an opinion of this work; 
but others who have made this noble science a study, 
•peakhighlyof Dr. Emmons* book, and say that he has 
cdmpleteiy established his views upon (he Taconic 
system. The plates are uncommonly well done. 
The tracing is soft and delieate. and at the same time 
very distinct 

T^B South- Western Fabxer. Edited by N.Q. 
North and M. W. Pliilips, Raymond, Miss. A weekly 

Saper of Spages. Price $d n year. We have received 
h. 1, of Vol. 4, of this- spirited and excellent period- 
ical, commencing a new series, it is s^rrayed in a new 
and handsome dress, and does great credit to its enter- 
prising publisher. Dr. Philips, the junior editor, is 
one of our own most valued contributors, and it affi>rds 
us great pleasuie to bear witness to his and Mr. North's 
abUities in the conduct of a paper which is doing great 
gopd at tho^south-west, in advancing the science and a 
more enlightened practice of agriculture in that highly 
Ikveied nis\4M, We. wish, the South Western F«mer 
the success it richly merits, and will gladiy receive 
subscriptions for it at thii office. In reCilni, both edi- 



tors will please consider themselves duly appointed 
agents of the American Agriculturist, and we respect- 
fully request all other editors thus to act for us. 

A Pbaotical Tebatisb ON Humanity to Honbt 
Bbbs: or, Directions for the Minagement of Honey 
Bees, upon an improved and Humane Plan, by which 
the lives of Bees may be preserved, and abundance of 
Honey of a superior quality be obtained. By Edward 
Townley. For sal« by Saxton & Miles. 162 pages. 
Price 50 cents. Any one desirous of learning all 
about bees cannot do better than purchase Mr. Town-o 
lev's little book, or give him a call in Canal street, 
where be keeps an extensive apiary. 

Cbabb^s Enolish Synonymbs, with copious Illus- 
trations and explanations, drawn (iom the best writers. 
A new edition, enlarged. By George Crabb, M. A. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff st^ New 
York. In one volume, double columns, 8vo., 635 paces. 
Price $2,37. This book holds the same distinguisned 
rank among the Dictionaries of Synonymes, as Web- 
ster's or Jobnson^s great works do among defining dic- 
tionaries. In this last edition, the author has made 
some striking improvements, arran|;in^ the words in a 
scientific manner, arising from their alliance in sense^ 
or from the general nature of the subjects ; thus affords 
inj? the advantaas of a better connected explanation of 
terms, more or less allied to each other. At the same 
time, the purpose of reference is more fully answered 
by an index so copious, that the reader may immedi- 
ately turn to the particular article sought for. We 
think he has eminently succeeded in his plan. Every 
student of the En^flish language, and all who aim te be 
correct and perspicuous writei-s, should have thia ex- 
cellent work lying on their table for constant lefier- 
ence. 

Eclectic Maoazinb. A selection from the best 
Foreign Periodicals. By Professor Agnew. Publiahod 
monthly by Leavitt, Trow k Co., 194 Broadway, N Y- 
Price $6,d<> a year^ or $5,00 in advance. The sekc- 
tions for this Magazine are admirable, giving at a com- 
paratively trifling sum the cream of foreign literature. 

Repobt of tbe Comxissioneb of Patents fob 
1844. This is a Document of 520 pages, 8vo., in which 
Mr. Ellsworth has brought toother a much larger 
amount of information bearing upon Agriculture than 
in any previous report It is a work of great labor and 
value, and every intelligent farmer should make it a 
point to possess nimself of it. Several of the articles are 
C[uite elaborate, particularly those of present pressing 
interest, like the disease in potatoes, and preparation of 
provisions for the English market We shall endeavor 
to give a synopsis of this Report in our next, and in the 
meanwhile we heartily recommend its perusal to all 
interested in the advancement of agriculture andthe 
arts. 

M'GuLLocB^s Univbesal Gazettebb. a Diction- 
ary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the var 
nous Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects^ 
in the Worid, by J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. In which, the- 
articles relating to the United States nave been great- 
ly multiplied and extended, and adapted to the present 
condition of the country, and to the wants of its citi« 
zens. By Daniel Haskell, A. M. Illustrated with 
seven large m^ps. Published l^ Harper & Brotheiii 
82 Cliff St, New Tork. In two volumes, double col- 
umns, imperial octavo, of over 1 1 OOpages each. Piic% 
handsomely bound, $6,50. Mr. M'CulIoch is known •• 
one of the most abl^ inde&tigable, and accurate writ* 
era on Geography, Commercial Statistics, &c., &c^ in 
England ; and in his Dictionary before us, with the 
additions of I^lr* Haskell, the Messrs. Harpers have pre- 
sented the American public later and more reliabW 
information on the aubjects of which it trMla, thaa^ 
can be found in any other, book we know extaati 9X1 
double its price* * 
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EDITOR 8 TABLfi.— ^RBVIS^ OF THE MARKET. 



Recent iMPRorEMKTfTS tn Auts, Manufactures, 
AMD Mines. Mnsft Suppl«inent to his ]>iction«ry. 
B7 Andrew Ure, M. D. illustrated with 190 engrav- 
in^. J>. Appleton, k Co., 200 Broadway, pp. 304 
Price $1.50. This is an admlraUe supplement to Ure's 
great work, nnd brings down all improvements in Arts 
to the present dav. In this we find an able article of 
12 pages, on the different kinds of Guano, with elabo- 
rate and exact analyses of them. Caoutchouc (India 
Rubber) is treated at length. Bread, with illustrations 
of an improved bakery, interested us much; new light 
it thrown on Fuel, while Flax, Tobacco, Tea, Stear- 
ine, Silk, Chocolate, Coffee, and many other things 
relating to agriculture, are more or less considered. 
The Dictionary proper contains 1340 pages, and is il- 
lustrated with 1241 cuts. Price $5,00, or with Supple- 
ment, $6,50. 

BraNDE's ENCYCLOrJEDIA OF ScfBNOB, LITERA- 
TURE, AND Art : Comprising the History, Description, 
and Scientific Principles of every branch of human 
knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all 
the Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. Brande : 
Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothera, S2 Cliff st, New York, 
pp. 1352, double columns, imperial octavo. Price, 
handsomely bound, $4,00. In editing this Encyclopx- 
dia, Mr. Brande has been assisted by the most eminent 
men in Great Britain ; and among these we find the 
names of Cauver, Gwilt, Loudon, M'Culloch, Gallo- 
way, Raper, Merivale, and Owen. Such are the mer- 
its of this able work, that it immediately became a 
standard authority. It contains a large amount of 
noiatter in a very condensed and concise form, embrac- 
ing all that is known on the subjects of which it treats, 
up to the present year. As a Dictionary of reference, 
there is nothing equal to it. 

RtJRAL EcONOaCT IN ITS RELATIONS WITH ChE- 

MI8TRT, Physics, and Meteoroloot ; or Chemistry 
applied to Agriculture. By J. B. Bousdngault Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Notes by George Law. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, pp. 507. Price 
81,50.^ The subjects are, Vegetable Physiology and the 
chemical constitution of its substances ; Saccharine 
Fruits, and Juices: Soils ; Manures ; Rotation of Crops ; 
Feeding of Animals; Animal Origin; Economy of An- 
imals ; Stock in general and its production of Manure ; 
Fattening of Domestic stock ; and Meteorological con- 
siderations. All these subjects, with their various con- 
nections, are treated by the author in a clear, able, and 
satisfactory manner, and the philosophy of the whole 
matter considered in its relation and applicability to 
Agriculture. The work is the fruit of a long life of study 
and experiment, and its perusal wjll aid the farmer 
matly in obtaining a practical and scientific know- 
bdge of his profession. 

Bi:.ACK wood's Magazine. An exact fac-simile of 
the Edinburgh Edition, reprinted by Leonard Seott & 
Co., 112 Fulton St. N. Y. Price $3.00 a year. We see 
that Professor Wilson and Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer 
am contributors to the February number. It is racy, 
witty, and brilliant, and altogether the best British 
Magazine issued. 

AcKNowLBOGMBNTs.— To Alexander McDonald, 
Esq., for the Shield at Eufaula, containing the address, 
md^W, of the Barbour Co. Ag. Society, to the Presi- 
ded of the Alabama State Ag. Society, on the subject 
of growing less cotton. We need scarce add that we 
agree entirely in its cogent reasoning. To the Plant- 
er's Banner for a marktd article, ** Farming at Attaka- 
pas." It is admirable, and Mr. Murphy deserves high 
praise for setting so good an example. As soon as we 
can get up to our correspondence on hand, that has 
been knocking hard at our door for admiasioa daring 
tbe past three months, we mean to copy it | 
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PRICES CURRBNT IN NBW YORK, MARCH 24, ]84& 



$3 75 
498 
6 

$3 50 
185 



ASHES, Pots, per 100 lbs. 

raallc ..»...•..<« 40. 

BALE ftOPE...... lb. 

B ARK, QuercUnNH, ^* *<aa, 

BEANS, White* ^ bash. 

BEESWAX. Am. Tellow, lb. tt 

BOLT ROPE, do. IS 

BRISTLl^Ainericaa lb. 9R 

BUTTEttrTable, do. Ul 

Shipping,. do. I 

CANDLES, Mould. TiHonr, • ..diK f 

Spenu do. 81 

Stearine, do. a 

CHEESE, do. « 

COAL. AnthxMlte »Qilhe. SOI 

CORDAGE, Aoierica^ .^ ^Ih. II 

CaiTON, do. i 

COTTOX BAGGING, Amer. lieinp, .... yard, 14 

American Flax, ..do. II 

FEATHERS, lU 97 

FLAX, American, do. 7 

FLOUtU Northern and Western, bbl. 4 50 

Fancy, do. 5 00 

Botofthem, •....do. 4 90 

Richmond City MiUa, do. 9 fiO 

Eye, do. 3 00 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bash. 1 00 

Soothem do. 100 

*y«» de. • 08 

Com, NorthMB do. 48 

Southeni, „ do. 44 

Barley, do. 50 

Oats, Northern,.... do. SO 

Sonthera, do. S4 

GUANO, 100 Ihe. S 00 

HAY, do. 33 

HEMP. Rossia, clean, ion, 908 00 

American, water-iotted, do. 105 00 

.\mericaa, dew-rotled. do. 75 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 9 

HOPS lb. 13 

HORNS, 100. 9 00 

LEAD, lb. 3i 

Sheet aad bar, do. 4 

MEAL, Com,.... bU. 9 44 

Com hhd. 11 75 

MOLASSES, New Orleans nl. 30 

MUSTARD, American lb. 18 

NAVAL STORES— Tar, bbl. 1 50 

Pitch, do. 80 

Rosin, do. 55 

Turpentine do. 9 75 

Spirits Turpentine^ Soothem, gal. aa 

OIL, Linseed, American, .....do. 

Castor, do. 

Lnrd, do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field, bash» 

PLASTER OFPARIS ton, 

Ground, in bbls. of 350 lbs. 

PROVIStONS-Beef, Mom, ....bM. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, In pickle,.. do. 
Piork,Mesa, bbi. 



to 



M 



M 
U 



M 






U 



M 
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{-•«>.•••: .• lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked, do. 

Inplckle, da 

Hams, Bmofced, • do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled,.... do. 

RICE. 100 Iha. 

SALT, TmS; 

CooMRon, hash. 

SEEDS— Clover, ib. 

Timothy, 7bush. 

Flax, rough, ...' da 

clean, ....•.•..••...••.... ....da 

SODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cenL soda,...* .lb. 
Sulphate Soda, nonnd. da 

SUGAR, New Orteanv--^ da 

SUMAC, AmericuL ..ton. 

TALLOW, ....VT. .jT 

TOBACCO da 

WHISKEY, Americtw, gaJ. 

WOOU Saxony, ..TT! %, 

Merino^ , da 

Half-blood, da 

d». 



«< 



73 
05 
55 

1 00 
195 
950 
1 19 
000 
450 

5 

3 
8 75 

|i: 



4 

4 

3 

300 

I 35 

90 

10 00 

10 00 

19 00 
3 " 
1 " 
5|" 

9500 «* 

3" 
45 <« 

9S M 



95 d^ 

I 50 

31 

IS 

•s 

18 

19 

19 

38 

95 

8 

009 

19 

10 

15 

17 

31 

8 

488 

509 

488 

57S 

319 

1 05 

105 

70 

50 

40 



950 

SIflOO 

185 00 

195 00 

11 

15 

850 

4 • 

9 75 

19 00 

39 

31 

1 56 

1 00 
70 

395 
40 
75 
70 
05 

Tso 

988 

195 

800 

550 

7 

5 

13 00 

8 19 



t 



(4 



4 

11 

7 



4 

350 

1 45 

30 

7 

19 00 

11 50 

19 95 

8 
97 50 

7 



95 

00 

45 
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HEW VOaii V ACVLB M 

At Martwt. 13S0 Beef Oattto (7» Aron tli« Sooth)* SOO ShMp 
•ai Lambs, and 60Cowt and Calvies. 

Fbiovs.— B«er Oattle, In eonwqiieiiee of the inereaaed tnpply, 
819 a tUtl« cheaper, and we qaote f5.00 lo fSJO, with a few extra 
at #7 JO— left XMI. 

Cowa AMD Calvks.— All sold at last week*s rales. 

^BCKP^We contina') to quote at $1.73 lo #4.50. 

Hat U rerftrtenty and «hin at5Ja5d ceau ibr looee, by the load. 

EBMJiHKt.— .^«ik«» qaile dull. Cotl»n hn« ndraneed flrom i to | 
a e-itt per lb. tlnee the arrival of the Ctmbrla. and a heavy 
botinesB has been done In It the past week. Export fron the 
United Slates dnee let September last, 980,434 balos ; same time 
laat year. 5-iO,050; same time year beibre, 1,143,019. /rea, M^ 
l—tts. Sufor, and Pwrk have advanced. J9e^, Chtue^ Lari^ 
BuUsr, Rue, and TUecce, qnlte firm. Other artieles eontinne 
withftQt ehaofe. 

Maneg is plenty at 41 to 7 per eent. 

Sucks have fkllen a Uttle ander the agltatloa of the annexa- 
tion i^ Texas. 

Tke ffstukar has been mild the past month, with the exception 
of a week or ten days. It is now aaite wann wtUn, and every 
appeannce of an early season. We anderstamf that the crops 
■oath of OS look very promislnf. 

Bu»ime»* OenemUy has opened qnlte brisk. 



Ambwbrs to CoRaBSPOiioKirrB.>-S., Z. B. IVakeman. W. D^ 
John P. Nurb):i, G. L. Cockrill, John Lewis, A. Beatty, J. E. 
T^schemacher, B. C. II., Edmund Rnflin, and One of the 
Boys, are received and shall have place In oar next. We have 
the Prise Ust for the next Annual Show of the H. Y. Scate Ag. 
BoBlel)' is type, bat It Is uaavoidiiMy crowded ont to make room 
fat other matter. It shall appear In oor next. 



S£:WARD*S SEED SOWfiR. 

This machine Is a new and superior Invention, and ansvtrers to 
sow rooit kind* of seeds with great accuracy and despatch. Price 
010. For mle by A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 

PREMf U.V £AOIiC, SUlMOf I^ AJVD OTHfiR 

PI^OWS. 

The svbseriber having been appointed sole afent In this city for 
the sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Enuies, 
Nooree fc Mason, of Worcosier, Maasachasetts, now offers them 
at the manuCiclurerA' home prices. They are calculated alike 
tot the Northern Farmer and Soathem Planter, and embrace all 
varieties. Price from $3 50 to Oil 50. 

Tlie great number of premiums which these plows have ob- 
tained at the moyit Important plowlng-matches, and the universal 
sallsf iction they have given wherever Introduced, render it unne- 
ee«ary to particularise their meriu. They are made of the be^t 
materials, are highly Oaished, and combine light weight and easy 
draught, with great stren^h nftid durability. Though the flrnt 
price le higher than the Citmmon klnd^, they do their work In so 
suportor a manner, and with a draught so mueh easier for the 
team, that they are aniver<ally preferred where known. It has 
b^en proved, that a single pair of oxen, hones, or good mules 
attached to the Eagle plow, No. 1, in any reasonably friable soil, 
will easily turn a furrow nf Inches deep by 13 inches wide. 
In addition to the above good quilUies, being made of the best 
materials and hl^ty finished, theie plowi last mach longer than 
the common kind : they are consequently much the cheapest in 
the end. 

SUPERIOR HAND AND HORSE CULTIVATORS. 

These are inride at thn snme niannfactory. Price 03 to $0 SO. 
HKW AND IMPROVED DRILLING MACHINE. 

This is calculated for sowing all ktnd't of seeds. Price 010. 

- A. B. ALLEN, 995 Broadway, N. V. 

B[OVer*Jtt4BEUt<EIVG STSAWBBRRT» 

Of which the largest berries are ftom five to six Inches In clr* 
cmnferenee, and their quality not surpassed. See Wagaxine of 
Horticulture, and Agricultural papers genemlly. 

PViraale by Phltetus Phillip*. Mlddletown Piilnt. N. J. Agents : 
John Moore, No. 31 Fnltna street. New York ; Henry A. I>rcer, 
97 CheetBUt street. Philadelphia; Pavne and Gregory, Lynch- 
baigh, Va. ; T. M. Hunu Auburn, N. Y. ; S. O. Loomis, Windsor, 
Conn. ; Thomas T. Bleyler, Bordentown. N. J, ; D. C Goodale, 
Chim ;ey Point, Vl ; J. B. Ackerman, Goshen, N, Y. : Jes<e O. 
Dt«ow»y, lUchmond. N. Y. : H. J. Sickles, Albion, N. Y. ; Jose- 

Jhns Shann, Rahway, N. J. ; B. P. Winant, Roesvtlle, N. Y. ; 
aeob W. Dillon, Kli^gston. N. Y. ; Wlghtm^in and Turner, New 
London, Crtin.; CtM^les Raymond, Nqw Canaan, Cimn.; M. A, 
Santon, Norfolk. Va. 
The platrts Ofdered by agents will be ftirwarded with the utmost 

SQCtnallty atsoeh times as to reach their destination on the 1st, 
th, and 30th April. Ptfrehasers. therefore, by giving the agenu 
their orders seatenaMy, with reference to the above dates, can be 
leady to receive their plants Immedlaieiy on their arrival, while 
fresh and la good order. 

A sheet containing particular directions for th« cultivation of 
Ihli and other v^trietles oi the Strawberry fchiefly extracts from 
the Mngaxine of H vtleulture, pabllsbed at Boston), is (Vimlshed 
fmtnitoasly with th* ^UaU aold. Price of Plaau, 01 JO per 100. 



PKRVTTAM Gf^AlfO* 

The subscriber will keep constantly on hand for sale In large or 
small quantities, the best quality genuine Feruvlmi Gaano. 
Price in single bags, c«Mitalnlng from 125 to 175 lbs., 2| cts. per lb, 

** over half a ton to one ton, A ** ** 

" •verone ton tofive tooa...... 9} " " 

The Peruvian Guano is worth nearljf domkU the African, as will 
be seen by the diflerent chemical analysis ; and this Is more par- 
ticularly proved by actual experiments by farmers on difi*erent 
crnps. 

Ouano Is the cleanest and most convenient manure known, and 
especially recommends itself for the garden and conservatory, 
being ftee from weeds, always ready nt haiid, and very easy u> 
be applied. A. B. ALLEN. 905 Broadway. 

IMPORTED ENQLIBH QRA88 8EEO89 l^e. 

J. M. THORBURN 4t CO., 13 John street. Now York, have 
received by late arrivals from England, a variety of the most im- 
proved Grass Seeds, cultivated by the farmers of Yorkshire. Nor- 
thumberland, and Devonshire, which will be found worthy a 
trial. Among several sorts are the following : 

Cffnonartu eristatut (Crested Dog's Tall Grass), excellent ffar 
sheep, producing upwards of 0,000 lbs. to the acre. 50 cents per 
quart. 

Festuea pratemaU (Meadow Fescue), for horses, cattle, and 
sheep— produces very eariy in the Spring. 95 cents per quart. 

Futmca Miaeca (OarneMlke Fescue Grass), possessing all the 
valuable properties of Rye Grass and few of lu defecU ; Its pro 
duoe is larger ; it springs eariler and Improves by age— well adapt- 
ed for meadows which are periodically overflowed. 95 cents ppr 
quart. 

FUimca avina (Sheep's Fescue.) Ltancns aflrms that sheep 
have no relish fiir hills and heaths that are destitttie of this grass, 
37i cents per quart. 

IVa namoraliM (Wood Meadow Grass.) Its eariy growth in the 
Spring, and lu remarkably fine succulent and nutritive herbage, 
recommend It strongly for admission into the company of the au- 
perior permanent grasses. 37^ cents per quarL 

Pea triviali* (Roughlsh Bleadow Grass), most valuable tot moist 
rich anils and sheltered sftoatlons. Oxen, horses, and sheep have 
a marked partiality for it 95 cents per quart. 

FMpretnutts (Smooth Stalked Meadow Grass), not less valua- 
ble than P. trivialls, eariler in leaf; and will thrive with less 
moisture. 95 cents per quart. 

Also, 900 lbs. Madder Seed, crop 1844, 01 per lb. The tract of 
Qasparin, on the oreatment of Madder, gmtls. 

JimitUaU B^t, a native of Poland, will grow In the usual soil 
suited to Rye ; its produce Is wonderftil on light soils. 19^ cents 
per lb. 

ijp Mirp , well adapted for poor sandy eolls, and very impM 
growth. 95 cents per lb. See Report of OonHabsioiier of Pa- 
tentt. 

WkUe ¥H$ktk VUU Gsrrst, superior to all others. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, of Vermont, raised last season 1.900 bushels on a half acre, 
and found them superior to all other canots for stock. Price #1 
per lb. ; 9 lbs. to an acre. 

Ea»n Spring fVkeut, 83J0 per bushel. 

Earljf Prince Albert Pom- ready in eight weeks— 50 cents per 
quart ; with every variety of Garden Seeds that can be proenred. 

sjli^b of rtri^ii bi«ooded nouiHan 

HOKSK9». 

The subscriber havlns relinquished farming, will offer at puh* 
lie vendue, at his form in Mooreitown, Burlington countv. New 
Jersey, nine miles from Fhllndeiphla, on Tuesday, the »>th ol 
May next, his entire stock of Norman Horsks, consisting of two 
imported StalUons, '' Diligence '* and "Bnooapartb ;** two impor^ 
ed mares— three fhil-Uooded stud colts, one, two and four yean 
old — two full-blooded Fillies, three and four year-i old — two Fil* 
lies by *' Diligence,** fVom a half-blood Canadian Mare, three and 
four years old, and one Filly foiu years old, by Diligence," flrom a 
well bred English Mam, broke and kind to harness. 

The underfeed deems It unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qualities of these horses, so much having been said of tlv's par- 
ticular Importation (which Is believed to be the only one ever 
made lo the Unlled States), In all the principal Agricultural pa- 
pers. In a few words, they are the Canada Uorte, on a laigac 
scale, combining the form, sctivltv and hardihood of that well 
known race, with greater sixe ana strength. ** Diligence " haa 
been a remarkably succcmAiI St:iHion ; he has been exhibited at 
the Fklrs of the Pennsylvania and New York Agricultural Socie- 
ties, where he was not entitled to compete fbr the premiums, hot 
received the highest encomiums firom the Committees. At the 
Fair of the American Institute, hi New York City, In Octirfwr last, 
he received the Silver Medal of the Institute. 

It is expected that a large number of the ColU of ** Diligence ** 
will be on the ground on the day of sale, some of which, aa 
doubt, may be purchased. EDWARD HARRI0. 

Moorestown, Burllngtiin Co., N. J. ) 



March 15th, 1845. 
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DCOl FOR SALK. 

Two young Deer, a buck and doe, for sale, perfijctly 
Price f7a, delivered caged, on board a steamboat at Albany. 
Addrees, A. L. LINN, Schenectady, 

al It or A. B. ALLEN, New York. 



ADVKRTlsmBlflS-^^OXTBNTB. 



iSatW^^ ft4I«B OF UVROVSD SiiORT 
■OftNEB CATTLE. 



I Aad myself uiMler (he neoetsitf, 
_.€f poMiely oibtinm my cattle for sale ; and that 
to parehaae Ane animaU may be made the mure 
I propoae to pat in my biitirb hkri»— snch a herd of 
abr t liom« •• has never before been offered by any 
in this coaatrr. The sale will embrace about fifty 
Balls, Cows and Heifers ; all either Import^, or the Iro- 
descendsnts of those whkh were so, and ol perfect pedl- 
nee. Tho^e imported were from sereral of the best stocks In 
EMtead, selecled either by myself or mj friends. 

Utotometimet the practice at sales of this kind, where the in- 
lensC involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect him* 
aelf by bye bidders, or some other kind of maaafement, or for the 
owner to stop the sale If offers do not come np to his expectatkms 
or the requirements of his interest. Such practices have a ten- 
dency to lessen the interest In public sale^ of this character, es- 
pecially with those who cannot attend without considerable per- 
eonal Inconvenience. But in this case, assurances are given that 
•o disappointment shall arise to the company from either of the 
eaoset mentioned, and a good degree of confidence is fell that 
there will be no dissatisfaction fhmi the character of the cattle 
Ihnmsrirri They shall all be submitted to the company, and 
aold at such prices as they choose to give, without any coven 
UMUtAaerv, eflort, or understanding with any person ; reserving 
lu myself only the privilege of buldlng openly on three or four 
mainmia which shall first be designated. This reservation Is 
made that I miy not get entirely 9|tt of the stock of some particu- 
lar thmllles which I highly esteem, and that could not probably 

A raU^talogue will be prepared and Inserted In the May num- 
her Of the Cultivator. 

The sale will takeplace at Moout Hopti one mile south of the 
city of Albany, on Wednesday, the 35th day_of_June_next, jLt 10 



o'dock, A.M. 



E. P. PRENTiCE. 



JIfeant Hope, near JiOMMf, Mmrck IS, 184S. 

at — 

9^ As the subscriber Intends being present at the above sale, 
be respectfhlly tenders his services to such of his friends as wish 
to purchase from this herd, and who may Aad It lacoaveuient m 
attend personally to bid. Any Instructioas they please to give 
him as to choice of animals and jwices at which to pureWaee, 
they may depend upou being (hlthfnlly eiecuted. Mr. Prentlee is 
a gentleman of honor and integrity, and whatever is ttated above 
about hU entire honi being sold strictly as advertised, the pobUe 
may depend upon will be done. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 

^ 

MKW AND IMPROTED POOORB . TE. 

Made by the Lodl Manufeetoting Cos omv be had at the oflke 
of the Company, No. 4S Liberty Street, New York, or at their 
Faeiory on the Uackeasack River, la New Jersey, or by letter, 
po§t paid, addressed to ** PrtMidemt of Ou Lodk Mttt^fmctmring 
Co^ New York,*' or from the aeveral ageats who advertise It for 
aale, in the coimtry. 

Terms, GssA en Dokvtrw.—Fat one Barrel, f8; 8 dOn $3J0; 
3 do., $5 ; 4 do., and up to 0, at 91.87 each ; 7 do., $1^, Is 910.50 ; 
and 91.50 per Barrel for any greater quantity-delivered at any 
wharf or {uace In the City of Sew York, free of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thousand barrels of 
their new and improved article, composed of night soli, com- 
povnded with various other substance*, every one of which Is a 
good manure by Itself. 

The Poudrette made by this Company, Is diflferent from that 
made by any other concern in Europe or America. It contains no 
raw-peat, turf, or meadow mud. or any other Inert substance ; it 
is not like the old fashioned Poudrette, which will generally only 
last Ar a single crop, but Its elTecu will last fer vears. It has 
been tried extensively fur the last 3 years on Long island, in Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and elsewhere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that already a very large Increased demand for the next 
season has been manifested. 

If used according to diroetiont. It will be found aceerdi'v to 
uptHm entt which have been made, to possess the following pro- 
perties: — 

1st It Is quicker In its operation upon vegetable matter than 
any other Poudrette or other Manure. It has ripened com for 
table use In 00 days, and will ripen other crops several weeks 
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9d. It Is more fertlUslng; aad Its fruetlfyiag Powers are greater 
as proved by the Increased yield ; Its effects are lasting, and by 
Its powers of attraction, it absorbs from the atmosphere, humidi- 

a, ammonia, carbonic add, and nitrogen, and retains their fer- 
lAhig properties, giving them out only as vecetatlon requires 
them fer nutrition, thereby obviating the ellecu of a long 
drought. 

3d. H will be found to be the richest, cheapest, and best ma- 
nara now hi use. n mcss m Ukor, U$ wkoU oost, in comparison 
with the labor attending barnyard manure. 

4t> -"ured with Poudrette, are not sot^}ect to Rot, 

or 




-"ured with Poudrette, are not sot^}ect to 
hen maaured with barnyard nannre. 

fl3t. 



Thfcs laBtltntton» weoatly oigaalaed. is loeatod on a 
900 acres, lying In and directly a^ilninf thn vlltega of Ai 
the east baak of Caynga lake, hi Cayuga oonaty. Now 
miles from Anbum, by stags, and 19 miles South from Oai 
Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester Railroad, by slaai 
direct. In summer. 

lu design Is to aArd every fecUlty for yomg men to 
themselves thoronghly aeoaalnted with the prin c i pl es of Afrt- 
cultural science, and their judicious application to praeticnl Bnn- 
baadry; and partlenlariy to afiford young men from 
towns the most ibvoralne ndvuntages for prepariag 
for Agriealtural pursuits. 

Terms $150 a year, payable qnartariy ia advaaea. No 
under fourteen years of age wUl, as a fsneral rule, be 
Apply to B. R. McUvalaei, 44 Great Jones St., New York, «r 
W. Roosevelt, 413 Broome st. A. A. ALLEN. 905 Broadwav. 
CHARLES C. YOUNG, A. M., Proprietor and Prlatip^ 
ALBXARnH Thompson, A. iL, M IK, Lecturer on 

Botany. Geology, Aifficaltaal Chemistry, An. 
David Thomas, Visitor and Adviser. 

March 19. 1645. nl lt» 

EXOTIC. .\URSERY, AND HORTICULTUILAI. 

OARDENS, 

Fhti k i ng f L, L, mar Ntm Tork, 
The subscribers having established a Nursery with the above 
title, with the determination of conducting it in the very kmtt 
manner in all its departments, oflbr for sale, «t remtonMhU prweoo, a 
oeleet variety of 

FROIT AND QHNAMBlfTAL TBSES, 
Hardy Shrubs. Herbaceous Plants. Grape Vinos of all tlw boat 
Unds, superior Strawberries, FastolfTRaspbetry.GoosebeCTioa, An. 
BOZiBi AMD TUBERS, 8UFBBB 0ARHATI0H8, 

DAmJAS,ftc 

Aire ▲ MOST BXTKHSIVn AHD COOICB OOLLBCnOH OF 

(»RBBN-BDOSB AMD STOVB PLANTS^ 

Bmbraclni everything nsis and bemmU/ml In that department, per* 

BOnaYly selected In Europe during the past summer, oC 

HOSES JiJTD CAMELLIAS. 

We have a very choice collection of the former. Ml IjOOi Tn- 
rietles, and of the latter nearly 30O, all In fine order. 

Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to all appHeantn. 
pool paid, and every order promptly exeenied. From unknown 
correspondents, a remittance, draft, or satlslkctory reference em- 
pected. VALK fc CO. 

ff^ Such papers as we send the above advertisement to mark- 
ed, will please give It three Insertions, and send bill to this 

aiat 
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TO SDBftCRIBSRS. 
The pnblisherH of the American Af ricQllnrist iirF< 
sent tbeir compliments to their sabsenbeni, and in 
aitvmr to the qneetlon dailj' aAed, why their papers 
are not senl, inform them, ihHl the term* of wtyitKnt 
in (utainct have not been complied iviih. In many 
instancea, where adopting the a Irice of friends, ihe 
paper has been eent before prr-payment, it hns cost 
more to cotiect ttie hills than they were worth ; and 
in oItier$i, payment has been mectntj trailed, or, for 
wme triltin; or unjust cause, totally refuaeJ — again, 
on a few oecasioiia where renewals were declined, 
the nnrabere wouhl be sent back so mntilated as to 
be worlhleM. The nublisllei! are divposeJ to con- 
tact their paper on iDe raodl liberal terms possible; 
but their reaileiB will a( once see that so lon^ as the 
mibacriplion is continued al the low price o( only one 
dollar a year, the whole of this little sum would be 
absorbed by Ihe trouble and loss attending collections. 
For this reason they respecifully say, lliat they can- 
not continue sending the paper hereafter unless the 
terms of payment in advance be strictly complied with 
— and in iidheriiig to iheir rule, the subscriptions being 
BO numerous, It would gire them a great deal of ex> 
Ira trouble to raski any exceptions whatever. It is 
hoped now thai this e\|i1anaIion will be xatisfactor}' 
to all concprnerl. The publishers have the pleasure 
of adding, that iheir subscription list has been slen- 
dilv un the increase since the Hrst start of llie Agrj- 
collutist, and that its prospects were never so ll:ilter- 
inj as at this moment ; and it will be their conslani 
enileavor, both in lis matter and emhellishmenL-i, to 
make it more and more worthy the palroni^ of the 
fiubjic. They do not think it worth while to indulge 
in grandiloquent boasts, but prefer to let their woik 
speak for itself, certain that its intrinsic merits nill 
more highly comnKn.l it than anything they can a^li 
in its praise. Such has been the de:nand fur the pre* 



editions of the hrsi 
have already been exhausted, and we shall be com- 
pelled this month to go In press with a third. 

COLTDRE OP POTATOES. 

W« rank the potato crop in the United States 
before wheal, and second only to that of corn, aa 
constituting the food of Ihe people and their domes- 
tic slock. Huw important then that the crop be a 
good one. We are not going to write an article now 
upon Ihe particular culture of polatoes, as every farm- 
er underslanils that sufficiently well for general pur 
poses ; but shall merely content ourselves with a few 
hints on the subject by way of guarding againsl the 

Whatever may be the cause o( the rot in potatoes, 
there is no donbt in our mind, that the application 
ol fresh barnyard manures and animal matter of any 
kind has a tendency 10 increase il ; and we would 
therefore avoid the use of Ihem on this crop for a 
few seasons, till the rot had in some measure disap- 
peared, and apply the manure chiefly to grass and 
com. For the potato crop, ilien, we would plow up 
a and just after the grass had well sIsiteJ, anil this, 
with the application of a little plaster, ashes, or 
guano on the hills near the stalks ailcr ihe first time 
hoeing, wilt be sufficiently rich to produce a good 
crop. Potatoes raised oa a sod are sweeter, more 
nutritious, and mealy, than those raised by Ihe di- 
rect application of rank manures. Crops grown by 
Ihe latter method are almost invariably watery, and 
langy — are eaten with dijgust, and have lllllc nulri- 
ment In them. The best tasted potatoes we ever 
raised, and the largest crop obtained, were pro- 
duced on a piece of sod where llie grass had been 
permiltei lo grow up till the first we«k in June, It 
was then turneil over flat, rolled, and harrowed 
lenglbwlse with the furrows, and the rows marked out 
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three feet apart with a light one hone plow, running 
three inches deep, being careful not to disturb the 
aod. Thn seed was chosen of a medium size, drop- 
ped six inthes apart in the row, and covered two 
inches ^eep with hoes. It was a field of about ten 
acres. No grass sprung up on it, and very few 
weeds were seen dunng the season. Just before the 
potato vines bloomed, a single horse plow was pass- 
ed down and up each row, throwing the dirt to the 
vines, the men following with hoes and rapidly hill- 
ing them. In the fall they were dug with the plow, 
when the sod was found completely rotted, and pul- 
verised beautifully. No doubt the unmolested growth 
of spring grass ladlitatsd the decomposition of the 
sod, and added to the growth of the ^tatoes. The 
season was rather a wet one, which accelerates 
decomposition; bad it been dry the iod would 
not have decomposed su well. The first week in 
June is sufficiently earlr to plant potatoes for win- 
ter and spring use. We have planted as late as 
the 3d of July and got fair oops, when a warm 
autumn followed; but this is too late for this climate, 
and we cannot recommend the practice. Early pota- 
toes should be planted in April. Some think plant- 
ing unripe aeed prevents the rat 

Caution in the Use of Guano. — ^This maaoce, 
especially the Peruvian, is found to be so powerful, 
that it must be used with great caution. Any plant 
that it touches in a raw state it will surely kill ; and 
it burns the leaves of everything which is watered 
by its solution. The safest mode of application is 
thus: Mix it in alternate layers, under cover where 
the rain cannot get at it, with ten or twenty times its 
suantit^ of any fine light, easily pulverized soil. 
Let it lie thus a week or ten days, or as much longer 
AS one pleases. The soil with which it is mixed 
Attracts and partially absorbs its most powerful salts. 
iVhen it is wished to use this compost, toss it over 
^refully and mix it well. It may then be sown 
broadcast upon grass and grain ; put in the hill with 
corn, potatoes, melons, &c., &c. ; or around any crop 
immediately after the firet time hoeing, and again just 
before the crop fruits. For a solution of gniano, put 
one ounce only to a gallon of water, and then water 
carefully around and not an the plants. For steeping 
seeds previous to planting, four ounces may be 
enough for a gallon of water ; though some say they 
have used a pound to a gallon with impunity. The 
African not being quite as stronjr as the Peruvian, 25 
to 50 per cent more of it may be used, according to 
the value of its analysis. 

Mr. pRSMTiCB*8 Sale of Short Horn Cattle. — 
In this Number of our paper we give a complete 
catalogue of this superior herd of cattle. It will be 
seen £at every animal Mr. Prentice owns is put in, 
and the sale will be positive, without reservation, let 
the animals bring what they may. There was never 
such an opportunity offered before in this country to 
obtain choice animals ; and to sell without reserve, 
we believe, has never been done in England. As we 
intend beina present at the sale, we ofkr our services 
in purchasmg for such of our friends as may find 
it inconvenient to attend and bid for themselves. 
Any instructions they may please to give as to choice 
of animals, and prices at which to purchase, they 
may depend upon being faith fully executed. 



RAISING PORK. 

Evert farmer knows full well that if he has to 
winter his pigs, even in the most fertile of coib 
countries, and cannot get over three cents ^ pound 
for the pork, he is losing money ; how importaat 
then that he keeps such a breed of swine, and feeds 
them so well, that he can bring the pigs, dropped early 
in the spring, to weigh from 200 to 300 lbs., in De- 
cember and January. Let people say what they will 
about the necessity of having old hogs to make a 
thick cut of clear pork on the ribs for packing, we 
know this is all gammon. We have seen manv a 
pig fed well from his birth, that would weigh full 
250 lbs., and cut four inches thick of clear pork on 
his sides, at nine to ten months old ; and have heard 
of othere weighing 300 Jbs., and cutting five inches. 
Now this is sll that is necessary for the navy or Bo«» 
ton fishermen, and more than is desirable by consom- 
ers in general. Our best market for pork is England^ 
and the people there prefer it from hogs weighing not 
over 175 to 200 lbs., and like the lean well mixed with 
the fat We would never winter anything but breeders 
of the swine family, and the moment tne pigs were 
dropped we would commence shoving them with 
feed till ready for the knife. The farmer who pur- 
sues this coiuse will make from 30 to 60 per cent 
more on his pork than those who winter their spring 
pigs. As for autumn pigs, we would not have them. 
Let the sows breed but once a year. 

Three or four years ago we prophesied that the low 
price of pork would soon naKe it scarce, and now it 
18 a fact; and by and by, when choice boars will be 
wanted to improve the breed, they cannot be had, for 
our farroere are growing careless again in their stock, 
and breeding helter skelter in every direction. A pig 
is getting to be a pig once meT9 with them — lonr 
nose or &ort-~ sharp back or round. We advise all 
those who have good hogs to keep them sa Don't 
sell and fat the best, keep them for breeders, and fat 
and sell die poorest In this way one will be con- 
tinually improving, and in any event he will have a 
good breed on hand, always ready for his own use 
and the benefit of a careless neighbor. 

PLANT NEITHER TOO CLOSE NOR TOO 

FAR APART. 

Th£RE is a happy medium in all things, which it 
behooves a good farmer to study in planting his va- 
rious crops. If he plants too far apart, weeds are 
more certain to take the place of the crop, and he 
does not get that return from his land and labor 
which he should do. On the contrary, if he plants 
too close, there is a continued struggle between the 
roots of the plants for their food below ground, and 
their branches and leaves for pure air, and an oppor- 
tunity of absorbing nourishment from it above ground. 
The consequence is, that the roots get dry and sticky, 
and the leaves soft, moist, and weak ; they become 
unh^thy, are covered with mould, or are destroyed 
by insects. For this reason we are much opposed to 
sowiitf anjrthins broadcast which can be drilled. 
Com lot fodder has been found almost invariably to 
yield a much larger quantity of stalks and eara ia 
drills than broadcast ; the same principle holds good 
with turnips and other roots ; and wheat in drills is 
not near as liable to rust and mildew as when sown 
broadcast. Particular regard should be had to this 
matter in cultivating cabbage, cauliflower, and broc- 
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rati. Blight, modd, and lice, and olhK iiwectst am 
■on to BitMlc thwa ragetablea iriiaa ptanMl too 
thick ; thev muet bar* toon to p*'<vn their roots in 
Iha earth Mow, nd 4» healhc Inrii ak in their 
loi^ (lbs Imne) aboTe, or Ihev will baeodw uck, 
diaMaad, and di«. Tboni «an be no lula ior dia- 



nut stand at leaat four. The plania of the 
Hula Saroy cabbage najr be within a foot of each 
other, while the la^ B«gen ie cnv^ad if it baa not 
two feet each way to atrelch ila burly proportioM. 

THE ROLLER. 



Fia. 36. 
at i!0 little attention is paid to the 
iwe oi w aerviceable an implement as the roller. It 
leads to bind a sandy soil, and linelr pulverizes the 
lumpe of that of the most adhesive clay. In passing 
it orer recent sown crops, it has a tendency to keep 
oat inseeta, especially from the turnip crop, as it 
bindf the surface ao close thai they are not likely lo 
MMtrate IL ll shoiild always be used after seeding 
down meadows, as it leaves a much amoother and 
oion level Burface for the scythe and take to pass 
over. It would be wet! to pass it over meadows 
every spring, in order to roll down any uphaavings 
fro<n the froat or poaching of the cattle. 

A roller may be nrade in the most »impli 
from a smooth round white-oak log, 20 lo 30 inches 
diameter. Saw off Ibe ends perpendicular with the 
sarfacc of the log, and then insert iron eudgeons of 
about an inch and a baJf or two inches diameter, and 
for these to roll ia, make a square frame of 4 by 6 
ioch stuff, boring holes to fit the gud ' ' 

pieces. These are held tocher by 



Mily one piece, it is hard tumiug it round k 
end of the field; it should theielore be in two 
tioct cylinders, as ahown in the cut. In laming, one 
then rolls beck, while the other moves forward. 
Three cylinders we have found still better than two, 
and easier to wheel ronnd. Boilers art usually made 
in this city of cast iron, two lo three feet in diame- 
ter, or like the drums for belts to run on to move 
maehineiy ; that is, narrow s^mcnts of wood are 
fastened on to iron cineies. Theae are much the Beat- 
est, and they last a long linwu They cost from $20 
to 940, dependent on their siu and llw inish beatow- 
.ed on Iheni. Four lo live feci is the au»t cwtveoient 
length, though some make Ibem six to e^hL A box 
ia aiiacbed tt> ttta fraqte, either oru ot bebiml iba 



rtdler, ioio whieh weights are thrown fort le purpose 
of tampering the pressure, as more or less is required 
according to tbc facility of tnisfaing tbe clods and 
palvetinng the soil. The groand saould always be 
dry when Aa rolJer is aaed. eqiacially in a soil where 
ia the sUghteet ndousliue of day, olhenviae it 
. Id ao bind the gHHmd together that the crop 
would find it difficult to abool np ihion^ the surface 
after gwmitiati:^. 

SHEEP INQUIBIES. 
Wn believe it will be Bckitowle^ed that no luii- 
enlnual jonmd of the day haa gathered together, 
thmogb the hvor of its ctMiCBpoadeBls, so nnmerous 
and valuable a seiMe of articles an sheep husbondiy 
as can be found in the volmnee of the A^^ulturist. 
Thew have beea vridely copied, and tewl with inter- 
esl, and as we are pleased to leara, have effected 
much good. We wish to pnraoe this subject still 
further ; and that we may be aUe lo obtain the most 
reliable informatiiM, we eameatly request particular 
anawers to at many of the feUowittt uqoines as our 
leaders can amwm satiafacKmly aw obewiog their 
present crop of wool. It is desired that no mixed or ' 
grade animal of any deaciiftion be incltided iu those 
upon whieh answers we prediealed. 

1. How many sheep have nw of an inpmved, 
dej^nite, pure breed? What breed is itf Specify 
this, ana from what English, Spaoisb, Saxon, or 
other foreign flock it was derived ; the time when it 
wai taken from it, aod the chaiBCteristicaof the breed . 
at that time. 

2. What has been the change in the sheep since 
imported? How have they been managed and bred, 
and what is their precise preaut character { 

8. What is the present mode of feedii^ as to 
quantity and kinds ot hay, grass, roots, grain, &c I 

4. At whet age do the ewea aod lama breed ! and 
how many lambs are averaged lo the whole breeding 
ewes annually { What is the management with 
bteedineewes and rams, and the lambs .' 

5. What is the average dead and live weigh! of 
ewes, wethers, and rams; also o( lambs at 3, 6, B, 
and 13 months old? What is the price and weiglitof 
the mutton and the tallow by themselves, andotm-on 
weight anil largest weight of the whole sheep i in 
what respects- dops Ibe quality differ from other nuit- . 
ton ? What is the value of the pelts? 

6. What was the average weight of fleece at the 
last or any shearing, washed or unwashed I What 
was the mode of washing I Specify the number of 
rams, ewes, wethers, and shorn lambs, that made up 
ihefiock.orgive weight of each clasaby themselves. 
Specify the number en lambs ^ughl up last season 
by the ewes, and mode of feeiimg the nock for the 
year preceding shearing. 

7. Whal was the average price of the wool takrn 
from the pure dock (minotia are not objectionable}, 
and where was it sold ! 

8. What is the average consomption of pura breed 
sheep (specifying the breed) in comparison wilb any 
other breeds yon know? 

9. Whal diseases are most prevalent among your 
flocks, and what are ibe remedies for the same ! 
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Ws ialdy saw one of tb* oM-bAinnad ]do«r«, 
Rt the ulByishiMiit «f ons of our IsHOri p)o« 
mKiiitlaotBTeiB. Ob inqnirr, ire Ifmad iW it was 
R }nulBrn<(nwbi«h tb* paopfietora 'eoimMiwd itimr 
liiisiHiMa. Bone 1» or 30 yaara ago; and, allboo^ 
» v«ty Kood )Hoi«, foMiiU penodi it iaa u y t raeJ w ' 
nmon'^iitJ iMtlHpftnt faMHTR, by oAcr a*4 «m«» 
recall! Jy-roniitrucleil pntternx, which will do Ihc- 
(it^ne wnrh, and wilh nt I mm a quarter less labor. 

\Vp fuiiud ihatthe'Rinigfe'rMaon of its now being 
em|>!o_ved, in prehnacc t« olhen, with Btoai of 
iliune HNiig ills, Ifaoliil Imhs poinl^nrahan, ofi«wl 
iron, coHting sonte IS «iMs caeh, trhioh admitii of 
liting worn out at brrib B^df, insMwl oi one end 
only, aa those now canalMcted. Tba aaTing of 7} 
ctstibs in ibia ahaiv, deiarminvs ita um ; and this is 
Hated Dl nu nilditiDaati8x|Mmlit«re of temn power, 
todiiiig not lean than 95. 1» fiO-cenlaperdajr, which 
by the lime tte db&re is thith Oiiti itodld lunonnt lo 
frum $S to $S0, acciordfn{( to the mil. Much wise- 
acres are ntver f oillf of'tkh^ng- nofrMding agncnl- 
laral |ttpeis, la brack ttmn ■ b«tter lysteni of 
economy. 

Ik Ticwing a s^roiitifig foim- 
lain, we are only Sorprised by 
ihe elevation to which the water 
is thrown ; btit perpendicnlar 
cotamnv of water h«ve but little 
prvlenre to beauty, particularly 
when a jet rises from a naked 
tube in the middle of a basin or 
canni, and Ihe water fatlinK on 
ils smooth aorface, appears unna* 
lurat without being arliliciallr 
frrand. Some are so conslruclei, 
that Iheir ajutages throw ap the 
water in the form of sheaveg, 
fans, showera, to support balla, 
&c. Others 10 throw it out hori- 
zontally, or in cnrveit linen, ac- 
cor.ling lo the taste of the design* 
er; but the most usual form is a 
simple opening to throw Ihe 
spoul, or jet, iiptigbt. Tbtznnd- 
e»t jet of any is a perpendicular 
column issuing from a rocky base, 
on which the water falling pro- 
duces a double effect both oi sound 
and visual display. Drooping 
fountains, or such as bubbling 
from their source trickle over the 
edge of rocks, shells, or vases, 
combining the caacade with the 
fountain, are kapable of mach 
greater beauty. 

Whatever be the direction of 
the jet, the discluuge of nater 
is always the same, provided that 
the altitude of the reaervoir be the aaiaa. This is I 
a neees«ary couequeiica of the equal prassnre of 
flaids in ail directions. Water, spouting from a 
small ajutago, bas sufficient velocity to cany it to 
the same height as the water in the reaervoir ; bat i 
it never attains entirely this height, being prevent- 1 



ad by TarioBB mnoimrng eaiMea. lut. Fricli<: 
tkatttbaa. Sd. FrialiOT auMinrrt tike '«lR;um(ei ..._ 
of diaapeitma. 3ri. The M^Mancenf tfM ah-, )|s 
we)i;ht<obMraeiiag"tb« nsing oAMian. 

Mr. Lowian jmi^'obaertes, MM il fS tiM easy tf> 
]my down data on tbiafeeBtr-, if the bore of-Hie a!u< 
la^ be too tmattt the i>ii#ng rtresm will want snn- 
«enl weight aoA'fMwer to iKvide (be air, an'] so 

ibentgdnstwd i^arnat'lt, wfM Ml'd^wn in vapor, or 
miet. If loo lar^e. It will not riw at itH. t^ 

ilengih of pipe between the feservotr and JM will 
alno impede ita riAtTTg in O sligM degree, by Ihe 
friotron »f ihe WMer on (In ptt>e. Thin is esUmat- 
ed at one foot for eveir tmsiltkl vards fnim the re> 

■servoir. The proporttOM rflilth \his author pivea 
to the ajutagea, relatiTely (o the eonducline jiipea, 
ia«IR.iinrlh : and thus for a jet of four Tin c#>, a 
coMl,uelinK pipe of an incb and a half diaaeier ; 
for ^jet of sis or seven liner^ a condnctln; pijie of 
two inete^ and so on. From these data, the height 
of the fouBlain. and Ihe diameter of Ihe conduct- 
ing pipe being given, the height to which a jet can 
be forced can be estimated with tolerable accuracy. 
The following are » few of the most powerful 
fouDiaine in Europe, with the perpendkulv keight 
to which the water is thrown.: — 



Fta. 44. 

r 
The Emperor foanlaia, at Ihe seal of the 

Duke of Devonshire, Chataworth, - 2 
Wilkemhcehe fountain, in HeseeCaaeel, - 1 
Foontain at St. Clond, Fiaiiee, . . | 

Pete [hoff fountain, Bosna, . . . 1 
Foaatain at Teraailles, Fiaiiee, 
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09LTITAT10N OF BftOOM CORN. 

^tr.>i;^Tftc! b«8t raU for Tai€littgbikHWicorB| \b (>im^ 
'M to ^Mt ite^mM fttr Aldiaii oorti or maize. It 
fliotttd ke iM» wiMm, lottiiiy IftUdi Hot Ikbte to etrly 
or Uitb (rosOi Sshnfg imiis ioiiHe broom com mmne 
tlwik nAniie, M m M& 4o not etfike «o deep^ nor 
luM it the fo^ngi <A «6to^rkir from the eieets of 
frost equal to the latter. The Mt etofie Are u^aaUy 
nd9^ on a MtsiMi ««ratd» tmrmM over ae laflt as poesi- 
ble tti the iUt, m As to kill aH tke wornto. Clay 
lan^are liot sHitahle f^r it 

Mm«r6.— ^Uo^ or sheitp maavm \» be^ and rot- 
tto better than tflfe)ri]le*ted« If tilts laml is in good 
cOnditionrMlite Mvds, fx eight loads Of nMimire to the 
aif^ is ouAeietyt This is MivMf f Ise^ in hills : 1 2 
to 16bttshelste«i6h«dor«*tetteh6dashesperaepemay 
be «Cd^<f trith^raat advantaniie. Plaisier is beneficial at 
Che rai^ ^f two to fo«r bushsis ^r aci«. The' Addition 
of Maeked ISwe heljis the ^und, iibvds food to the 
€iop, and is destructive to wonhs. Foiidntte at the 
rate of a §;ni Or so to each hill at planting, or ^piano 
al the hide of aheapii^ ttMespoonlmi per hill* if the 
Airicaa, or tWo-Alirds the ^oantir^ if Pemvian, mix- 
ed into a cffnippost iirifk tfeil trm^s itstfoastity of good 
aoilt I* an «seell«at iftplientioti, especially if the liind 
is not in very ^d fieait To r^^t either of (he 
above iroitnd the stalks oh Oaeh Mil after the last 
hoeing #tH add materially to the firop. 

Plmitttig,-^lt should be planted in hi)1s*-not drills 
— ^two feet apatt, in rovrs two and a half to thne feet 
apart. It^t «^ is good^ 15 to SO sefeds ta a hill are 
enough ; if Mt, put in' sdffiereat to enoot^ eight or ten 
thHfty i^attts* Which am all that rsfulre to 6e left for 
each hill. Time of planting most depend on elimftte 
and season. The Ist of May is time' for planting in 
latitude 40«, and 10th to 15thii¥ 42«, but as early as 
possible, yet late efiocgh to avoid spring frost is best. 
The ground should be thoroui^My harrowed and pul- 
veriwd before planting. Thick pimiting gives (he 
finest, toughett brush. Seed sHotiid be b«iried one 
to one and a half inches deeip. 

J/iter CtUfmre. — As soon as the plailts are visible, 
mh a cultivator betweenthe rows, and follow with a 
hand hoe; Many neglect this till the Weeds get a 
start, which is highly pre^udioial to the crop. The 
cultirator or a light plow should be iiee^ afterwards, 
followed with a hoe, and may be mpewted four or 
five times with advantage. 

Breaking the Tlips.^This should be done -before 
fullv ripe, or when the seed is a little past the milk ; 
or if frost appears, then immediaielv after it This 
is done by bending over the tope of the mws towards 
each other, for the conrenienee of cutting afierwartls. 
They should be broken some 13 inches below the 
brush, and allowed to hang till fully ripe, when it 
may be cert and carried under cover, and spread till 
thoroughly dried. 

DispouU if Stalks. — The stalks remaining on the 
grtmnd may be cut close or pulled up and buried in 
the furrows for manure, or burnt, and thus be restor* 
ed to the eaith to enrich it ; or they may be carried to 
the bam yard ts mix up in a compost, or with the 
droppings of the cattle. 

Cleanivig the Brwh. — ^This is best done by hand, 
by passing it through a kind of helchel, inade by 
setting upright knives near enough together, or it may 
be cleaned by a long toothed currycomb. By the 
first method none of the little braacbes are bioken. 



and the brush makes a finer, better hmom; We haive 
seen horse power maahines used for deaning thr 
seed with .Meat npidi^. in the Miami valley. 

YiM if Brmk.'^Tht average jtieM ia About 60« 
Ibsi of bitiak per acre. It varies aoooi4iiig to seasov 
and soil, from 300 to 1,000 Ib^ The price also 
varies materially, ranging frmn 3 to 16 eents per lb., 
the last seldom obtaiiwd uahss in extraoft scarcity.. 

Yidd if Seed.-^A good «rep df seed isohfained in 
the Gonneeticat valleT abaut two years oat of five. 
WhcA well nmtttred,the seed wiUavmiige 3 to 5 lbs. 
for everv pound of the brush; A single itre has 
produced- 150 bushels seed, though 115 to 4K) is a more 
coamKin yield. It weighs about 50 Ihs. p^r bushel, 
aad IS umially sold at 25 t6 85etntii. It is teio heat- 
inr for horses^ but valuable for other aloek, -especially 
when ground. Some have informed ds that for sheep 
and swine they consider it nearly equal to oats^ but we 
are of opinion, in saying this, it is-eivemtdd* 

On the Northampton (MassachuMtts) meadows 
1 ,500 acres of broom com are frequently rais^ per 
annum, producing brush and seed to the vaJue of 
$60,000 to $80,000. Some seasons the crop had 
been worth $100,000. It is noW imis6d m laige 
quantities in the rich vallejr^ of the Sciota, and other 
parts of Ohio. (^inM a bumhess is at present done 
at the we^ in sending the brush to Bngwnd* in order 
to tnppij that country with brooauL It is cleaned 
where raised, and shipped direct to London or Liver* 
pool via New Orleans. The handle are made at 
the east and shipped from Boston or New York. 
Twine, wire, and labor being cheaper in fincland (ban 
hern, th^ brooms are nude up there and sold in lar^ 
quantities. American brooms are much admired m 
Ureat Britain and Ireland^ especially for cai^t sweep- 
ing, they having nothine like or equal to tbenu 
Broom com is not as exnausting a crop as Indian 
com, unless the seed matures, and then it affords a 
full equivalent for exhaustion. At 6 cents per pound 
for brush, the former is as profitable to raise as the 
latter at SI the bushel. 

Farms in New Jersey. — ^A correspondent from 
Essex county thus writes us: This is a beautiful sec- 
tion of country, and there are many fine farms, in 
spite of all our neglect A few are made so by the 
indush-ious husbandmen ; and one thing I notice, the 
bejt farmers who make them so, do it without any 
heavy outlay of money. They set oi|t all the ma- 
nure from their bam-yards, sheds, and pig-sties in 
the spring, and then cast into the yard soil from the 
road-gftters, and muck from the swamp, putting as 
much in the sty as the hogs and pifp will work over 
during summer. With this they mix ashes, lime, or 
plaster, in the fall, for their grain crops, or lot it re- 
main in the yard for the following spring, thus mak> 
ing them large quantities of manure. 

Scab iir Sheep. — As I hear much said about the 
scab in sheep, I send you ari account of the treatment 
of that disease in aflodc of about 200, in 1834, that 
belonged to my father in New Hampshire The flock 
had been diseased two yeare, and several remedies 
tried and failed. Many sheep died, and but few ewc8 
raised their young. The cure was this : a decoction 
of tobacco and sulphur; lOlbs. of ^ood tobacco for 
100 sheep, well mashed and steeped m about 16 gal - 
kma of WBtBr» to which was added 1 Jb, snlphur 
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Each sheep was taken and put upon a bench or 
hrm, so fixed as to save the drippings of liquor from 
»he washing, and nibbed with a haiub-swab, made of 
some kind of cloth, wet in the decoction, being care- 
ful to moisten every part of the neck and body oi the 
sheep. This was done immediately after shearing. 
The lambs also underwent the same washing ; but 
the liqaor was made a little weaker for them. Very 
itw of th* sheep appeared to be in the least degree 
sick from the operation. A few of the lamb» were 
so for two or three hours. The wushing ousbt to be 
done in the fore part of a warm day. The third day 
after washing, the sheep were salted with common 
salt, which was wet, and as much sulphur stirred in 
as would sti<^ to the salt This flock from this 
time began to gain, and the next season the fleeces 
from the same sheep were one-third heavier, and the 
lamba were healthy ; and such seemed to be the bene- 
fit derived from the use of tobacco and sulphur, that 
it is not omitted being done to this time, every spring, 
only the decoction is made weaker. It keep» the 
licks from sheep, and as yet we have not been trou- 

the flock. 



bled with any aisease in 
FJninfield, K J. 



P. W. 



DRAINING LAND. 

I ix> not ieel myself sufficiently qualified to give 
yon any very elatioTate treatise on this subject, nei- 
ther do I conceive it necessary, as 1 fear it would be 
far less acceptable to the laige body of practiced far- 
mers for whom I write, and 1%'hom I wish to benefit. 
But I propose simply to note a few facts, the result 
of my own observation and ezjperienGe, on a subject 
which £ conceive to be of vital importance to the far- 
mer's interest. And as a very important branch of 
farming, one in which nearly all farmers are interest- 
ed, I wish to particularize, and draw attention to a 
fact of no little consequence, what I have always 
conceived, and what experience has proved to be bad 
economy in farming, viz., to suffer such vast quanti- 
ties of our lowlands to lie in their natural state mth- 
out draining. Everybody knows that standing toater 
is death to all useful vegetation in this climate ; this 
fact of itself I hold to be sufficient proof of its decid- 
eJ utility. The draining of marshes and swamps, 
low meadow land and spongy soils, will tend much 
to ameliorate the climate of a country, and conse- 
quently render it more healthy ; besides bringine into 
cultivation lands comparatively worthless, and ren- 
dering the influences of the atmosphere more favor- 
able. 

[ shall not advise a trip to the everzlades of Flori- 
da, or to the pestilential swamps of Western Africa, 
whose pestilential malaria sends forth the breath of 
death on every breeze that crosses its fatal bosom ; 
but I wi^h the fanner to stay at home, look around 
liis own domicil, at his own meadow, and see if he 
has not hitherto neglected this important branch of 
f'lrming ; let him commence the work of reformation 
in earnest, and then go to his neighbor and say, *' go 
thou and do likewise." To reap advantages from 
draining;, like other branches of farming, it must be 
well done. Qut good, wide, deep ditches into the 1 will say. It really was, £ut it was the best we had. 



suSsoil, if there is descent enougn to carry all the 
water off, bat by no means so deep that you form a 
tank to hold water. If your neighbor's land is higher 
than yonrs, cut a deep ditch along the line fence, if 
practicable, and parallel with it, and thus arrest water 



that would otherwise flow on you, and inrigate land 
that would be better without it Abandon the idea 
that by cutting so many ditchea here and there, yoa 
are wasting }ust so much land, in taking up too mucb 
room witb Uiem ; this impression is &cidedl^ erro* 
neotts. By drying the remalader you lender it mosa 
light and porous, easier of cultivation, and coaae- 
quently moie productive* 

In the month of July last, I abeenred fiem my 
window two mowers cutting a smail lol ol coarea 
bog grass on land so wet that (hey oould not keep dir 
feet. They complained of the crop as hardly worth 
the cutting, except perhaps for yard litter or very 
ordinary cow fodder. And well they may. Now 
these men are poor, and I know that thia very bay 
helps io keep a horse through the winter, the most 
trying season in our elinuite for animals* And here 
[ wish my readers to observe is one specimen of the 
very «« bad economy of farming " alluded to above. 
Farmers well know that healUiy and sound horsea 
are entirely out of the question when kept on such 
miserable food. But enough of this, theribaaf the 
poor beast will speak for it in the spring. 

Now I happen to know that this very identical 
spot of ground was thoroughly and eftctiially drain- 
ed a few years ago, a good deep ditch being cut en* 
tirely aiound it ; and that season, and the one f oUow* 
inz, the most valuable crop of grasa was- taken from 
it I ever knew before or since. To tfE&cX this, the 
draining was of course done early in the season, 
and the surplua water from the early rains— which 
had formerly been allowed to stand in puddles here 
and there, and sink in the soil by degrees, thereby 
completely saturating it— was then carried ciS by 
good and efikient ditcnesw But you aak, " Why haa 
no good crop come from it since ?** I will tell you, 
the matter is easily solved. The draining waa done, 
and I am satisfied, %odl done; but this is not alwa^ 
sufficient. If fanners would be pemanently beneht- 
ed by draining land, they must keep the open ditchea 
well cleared out, that the water may have a free pas- 
sage, not onljr to pass off", but pass ofl" quickly ; and 
after a ditch is well opened, a little labor every sea- 
son will suflke to keep it sa Now, in the above in- 
stance, the ditches were never c^ned but once, con- 
sequently they soon became filled up again ; and the 
trouble is, the owner would rather drain his glass of 
brandy than his meadow, which kind of draining he 
understands perfectly ; but allow me to add, that kinJ 
of draining won't answer for farmers, and if he had 
as eflectually drained his meadow, a laige increase of 
good hay would annually have been added to his 
store. Draining has done wonders for me, and I 
only wish the anti " book-farmers** and all doubting 
minds could visit my nursery, and see it, instead of 
hear tell of it. A few years ago I came into posses- 
sion of a few acres of ground which were consider- 
ed profitable for grazing^ only. It was a cold, neg- 
lected, stifl" clay soil, with a retentive yellow clay 
subsoil, so wet that we often could not even plow the 
ground until after many of our neighbors had planted 
theirs. A very uninviting spot for a nursery, you 



However, I had U> make the best of it, and if every 
farmer would make the best of what he has, we 
should have far less complaining, less discontent, and 
less of the •♦ ivestem mania." 
1 soon conceived the necessity of thorough and 
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€ompl«le dniaing this wet field, and acoordiogiy 
employ«l two hands and one head, which were thoee 
•f my own, and let to work, cutting rood wide 
ditches all aioand and through it, and set it to 
•* bleeding at every pore ;" naking " Miad ditches *' 
of those that mn across the lot, that I might plow 
over them. The result is, that I have now healthy 
and thrifty frait tress growing onjaad that was nwch 
sf it wet hog-holes, and we are enabled to caltivate 
it in good season, weeks earlier than ever before. A 
single fact will show the importance of draining such 
land. One ditch runs directly through a low marshy 
bog-hole (that wis), c«t deep into the subsoil, the 
pores of which were filled with water, and the 
deeper I went the more the water would ooze out 
This very spot is now ouita dry and mellow, beauti- 
ful to work in, and is the richest spot of ground oa 
the whole nursery. My neighbor's laM> which 
joins me, is higher than mine, and sloping towards it, 
oonseqaentl3r all the surface water is washed from 
his upon mine. Hiis communication I out off by 
■mking a dilch near and parallel with the line fence; 
this answere the desired purpose, and is a benefit to 
holh of un^ His land is so peculisfly situated that 
he can drain to little purpose, unless be turns his 
drains into mine, which have a free outlet This I 
cheerfully allow* him to do, and he is now draining 
to some extent, and intends to do much more. I do 
not conceive it necessary to lay down any very defi- 
nite rules on paner lor draining land; as, for instance, 
the length, breadth, or depth of a dilch ; the direction 
in which it should mn, sc, kc Every farm is dif- 
ferently situated. One is high ground, perhaps, best 
suited for blind drains ; another is low ground, and 
suited for open ditches. A certain course pursued on 
one farm will not answer for another. Every farmer 
in this, as well as everything else, should exercise 
his own judgment, and adapt his eflbrts to circum- 
stances, then may success and prosperity attend him. 

W. D. 
MarruUmij M^rru Co.^ N. /., Martk 14, 1845. 



Repost or THE AaaicuLTURAL Survey of South 
Garouva. — We have received a letter from Edmund 
Ruffin, Esq., of Virginia, stating that we were mis- 
taken in part of our remarks, in noticing his Report, 
page 285, Vol. 3. He says, ** the obvious infer- 
ences from these remarks are, that the close ol my 
services was compelled by the repeal of the law 
authorizing their being employed; and that other- 
wise I would have continued to serve longer, as dur- 
ing the previous year. The reverse was true in both 
respects. When, without m^ solicitation or know- 
ledge, E was o^red the appomtment of Agricultural 
and Geological Surveyor of the State, and before 
accepting the honorable chaige, 1 distinctly stated in 
ray answer to the Governor, that my time could not 
be so given longer than for one year. Accordingly, 
at the end of that year, I resigned the situation. Siiil 
the le|$al lena of my service, as expressed in my 
commission, had been for two yeare, and the appro- 
priation had been made at first for the full time. And 
neither was the law repealed, nor the appropriation 
withdrawn. My friend, M. Tuomev, Esq., was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacated office, and he completed the 
unexpired year of my appointed term, devoting him- 
self to th^ geological department of the survey, for 



which he is eminently fitted, as exclusively as I had 
done to the agricultural department Further, when 
the fall term of two yeare had been complete, and 
both the oflioe and the appropriation had ceased, by 
their first enacted limitation, ooth were continued b) 
new legislation ; and the survey is still in prqmss 
and, as before, in the most worthy chaige of Mr 
Tuomay." 

We were led into die mistake above alluded to b^ 
Mr. Rnifin, by a raragraph in a South Carolina ex- 
chance psj»er, which we well recollect spoke very 
bitterly in its remarks on the niggardliness of the 
Legislature in providing funds for a continuation of 
the survey, and that Mr. Ruffin*s services must con- 
sequently cease. We trust, therefore, we shall be 
pardoned the error we have unconsciously committed ; 
we supposed the South Carolina paper £ood author- 
ity, and this is the firet contradiction of it we have 
seen. Of course we publish it at once with ^eat 
pleasure, for we own we were not only mortified, 
out very much surprised when we read die paragraph 
stating that the aarwty must cease. We always en- 
tertained a hiah opiaion of the intelligence of the 
people of Sotttti Carolina, and more especially of its 
eminent citizens then holding offices ; and it was this 
which caused the greater astonishment on our part at 
tho supposed action of the Legislature. 

BKRMITDA AND COCOA GRASS AND SHEEP 

IN MISSI8SIPPL 

Bermuda Grass. — ^The cultivation of this grass in 
the State of Mississippi, I look upon as one of the 
most important things that can be brought to the no- 
tice of the citizens of this State, and probably to most 
othere of the Southern States, where the Jong con- 
tinuation of a hot burning sun so completely dries up 
all other kinds of cultivated graases, that at that sea- 
son when grass for pasture or hay is most needed, 
they will be found more fit to burn than to afibrd 
green food; while with the Bermuda, the hotter the 
sun the more luxuriant the growth; afK>rdiiig not 
only the finest kind of summer pasture, but yielding 
an almost inconceivable quantity of excellent bay 1 
am aware that to many of your readers my remarks 
upon this subject are entirely uninteresting ; but I b^ 
of them to consider that there are thousands of othere 
who never saw a spear of this grass e^rowing, and 
know nothing of its value. Mr. Affieck, of Wash- 
ington, Miss , who is as well informed upon the sub- 
ject perhaps as any other person, believes this to be 
identical with that which forms the beautiful green 
grassy banks of the river Ganges ; and although here 
only known as Bennuda, that it originally came from 
the East instead of the West Indies. But be this as 
it may, it is to the South what Kentucky' blue grass 
is to that State; yet, notwithstanding its vast im- 
portance, I have travelled over several counties in 
Mississippi where it was as completely unknown as if 
it bad never left its original place u|X)n the banks of 
the " holy river." 

One reason why Bermuda grass spreads so slowly 
is, that it does not bear seed in this country, and con- 
sequently is propagated only by the roots and stalks^, 
every joint of which, however, will send up a shoot, 
and as it grows extends itself w*th astonish mg rapidi- 
ty both above and below \h^ s'trfire. If set out 
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apoQ a pi^ce of gnmnd in hiih, two £wt ^muI each 
way, it wili . sprMid over tilt whob-fpimiiid in one 
season. Or it nmf be set in an eatfec aodiiiiore ex- 
peditious manner, if takpg up the flods aulehopping 
them into small |neees, and sowing iImhil over the 
ground ai^d corerin^ them with a plowoiov hsorovr. 
The teaacitf of li|e m it is so great, that some people 
object to admit it upon their land, for fear tbfkitney 
neVer could gel rid of it again. In fact, it vfould 
seem that they would- pefer to see their landitaking 
ite rapid course down ttie milliona of gullies tbff^i^h 
which some of the finest soil in the world is sweep- 
ing its way rapidly towards the Gulf of Mexico, 
rather than risk the trouble of getting this grass into 
their onltivated fieidSk 

I giant that this grass is a troublesoine customer 
among com and cotton ; but a crop or two of peas 
will exterminate it, as it cannot liTe in a dense sibade, 
and that is what adds to its value. It grmn the hetA 
in ike kotteit sun^ no matter whether on wet or dry 
s(h1, hill or dale; keep it free of shade, and it will 
afford more pasturage or hay tlian any other cui- 
tirated ffrass in a southern clmie. In addition to its 
inTaluable quality for food for stoek^ whether green 
or dry, it has In Miasissippi another and still greater 
value. For be it known, this is th€ land of gvUin. 
That the whirie of the hill counties haye not 
already floated away, is oiilj^ because the land has 
been held together by cane and other ix)pt^ wbich^all 
decay as the land beoomea cultirated ; and even now 
before the stumps of the original forest have disap- 
peared from the ground, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of acres have become so guUied that their cul- 
tivation is abandoned, and in many cases large tracts 
are turned out to the common as past all profitaUe 
use, and considered by the owners as almost value- 
less; while the annual accumulation of these waste 
acres under the present system of cultivation is per- 
fectly astounding ti one who has been accustomed to 
seeing better management. Now the very worst of 
these waste gullies can be reclaimed into toe best of 
pasture, and the further waste prevented by Bermuda 
^mss alone, and that in one, or at furthest, two years. 
It will even adhere to the perpendicular sides of 
banks, and in the bottom of ditches it will grow and 
collect the wash, and again grow up through the ac- 
cumulating dirt, and again collect another coat of 
wash, so that it not only prevents the further waste, 
hut in a measure will fill up many of the smaller 
gullies already formed. 

The Bermuda is an exceedingly valuable grass, and 
nu^ht to be cultivated universally upon road-sides, 
embankments of canals, railroads, and levees, to bind 
them together and prevent their washing away. It is- 
no\v to be found in the greatest abundance around 
Natchez and through the hilly land of Adams county. 
It is also abundant around Vlcksbuigh, and is con- 
siderably spreal through several of tne river coun- 
ties of the* lower part of the State. Its cultivation 
ought to be encouraged and extended through every 
county of this State, as well as all the other 
Southern States. I do' most earnestly recommend 
every one of your southern readers to take immedi- 
ate steps to procure a start of this grass, and if they 
can procure but a single root to begin with, be sure 
to get that,, an 1 they will soon be able to get a stock 
from which they can in a few years make the most 
valuable pastare of any other in the south. 



Cotoa (Tnus.— -Thane ie^anotber gmHtlbMitglfwMjb 
despised and dreaded b«re» hamfm^ whep it taih^ 
possesskm of the land, it caa no JoDgfir b|^ cultivAted. 
m cotton, and not well, in any thiqj; else. Th)/B is 
the bitter Ckxoa. TlM»t it ie dekruetiv^^ to culUvatioa. 
1 will not dispute; hut that the laA<lelK>iU^ beaba^ 
doiied» as it ciSften is, on account of it«.and suftred lo- 
go to waste, I shall ^iepiiie; beeauee il will take a 
world of aigument and some experien^ to cpnvitice 
me thai a cocoa plaatation cannot be.mftde move pro* 
fitable than a cotton plantation. Throughout all the 
heat of summer it aflordsao abundanoe of mpet luxi^- 
riant pasturage; and throoghout the winter it ^pl 
only affords an ioexhaustime supply of. food for: 
hogs, but they will aoliially become fat upon the nut- 
like nwts. In addition to thi|i, it ean be plowed up 
in the fall and sowed with rye or winter oata, making 
the same ground carry a most. abumUal coat of rich 
pasturage throughout the year, exo^>tiB^ the few. 
days required to sow the grain, and leave il toflnmii'- 
nate. novr is this the curse that it is generaOy. ac« 
counted here ? or is it not rather a bleemng sent to 
drive this cotton craxy community into, a: system of. 
husbandiT that will produce vtadL almost, as cheafrj 
per pound as cotton i 

Other Orasi» — In addition to the above grasses^ 
there are two kinds of winter grasa that ailoid pasr 
turage all winter, to say. nothing of a .kind of. pare* 
lev, called chickweed, that dotnee the fidds in one 
01 the richest coats of pasturage sev^al oi. the winr* 
ter months; while no one who has contended in the 
cotton crop with the undying ciab gr8ae» as well ae 
nimblewill, &c., &c, will dispute the f«et» that even 
without the aid of the unfailing Bermuda. grass, they 
could find feed for sheep in summer. 

Wool in Missimppi. — Now, in this view of, facte, 
is not Mississippi as well situated for a. wool grow- 
ing country as it is for cotton growing ; and instead 
of grumbhng at low prices, cursing the cocoa. where 
it has already taken possession of tne laud, and look- 
ing at its onward march with dread ; or. witnessing 
the yearly washing away into gullies of field after 
field ; would it not be more rational and advisable to 
begin in time to prepare for raising another kind of 
staple than cotton ? And now, ye kind-hearted Mis- 
sissippians, from whom I have received so many 
welcomes, and derived the Information that has ena- 
bled and induced me to give you this advice, don't 
foiget that it is given in all ^xxl-will by your old 
friend Solon Robinson, now at L(^ Hall, Hinds 
Co., Miss. 

March 21, 1845. 

P. S. Since writing 4he above, I have read the 
article in your March Number upon Bermuda grass. 
The description given corresponds with the speci- 
mens now before me. Dr. Phillips (at whose house 
I now am) has grass from Natchez and CtriNi which 
are identical. But instead of ** spikes four and five,** 
they are three, four and five, and he thinks he has 
seen six. Dr. Phillips also says that in a conversa- 
tion which he has just had with Dr. NayIor,of War. 
ren county, he was assured by that gentleiaan that 
be has cultivated land upon his place for four years 
that was well set in Bennuda grass ; and, although 
he does not exterminate it, that it gives him no seri> 
otts difficulty in cultivation, and he thinks it is Atf 
more dreaded than it should be. 
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NEW ENGLAND EMIGRATION. 

Tks spirit of emigration so rife ia New England, 
tending as it has, within the last fifteen or twenty 
Jfears, to oonceotnUe the lands in the bands of a few, 
18 jifoducing a great and deleterious influence on their 
agricultural interests, and operating against those im- 
provements which are advocated oy all enlightened 
agriculturists of the present day. I have been led to 
this conclusion in viewing the half-cultivated and 
neglected land that abounds ia almost every part of 
New England, and it has induced me to make a few 
suggestions on the subject of emigration, with the 
hope that some more experienced person may be dis- 
posed to examine it, and give his views of its effect 
4MI arricultare. 

All who are conversant with the habits of the peo- 
ple of New England, have observed their disjiosition 
to rove over the face of the globe. So true is this, 
that no country or island can be visited where a son 
of New England has not penetrated. The wilds of 
the west, the deserts of the east, the icy shores of 
the north, the luxuriant lands of the south, and the 
savage islands of the ocean, ail have reDresentatives 
from *' the land of the pilgrims '* dwelling: in their 
midst It seems to be aa inbred principle with them, 
Co tread where civilized man never trod before. 
Their fathers set the example in leaving their homes 
in Europe to come to the wilderness of America; 
and verily the mantle has fallen on the sons. 

A laige proDortioa of the young men ol New 
Rngland, who have been trained to agricultural pur- 
suits, are leaving their homes and emigrating to the 
west in pursuit of a fortune. They look upon the 
west as aa £/ Dorado^ where everything is to be 
gained and nothing can be lost ; alas ! how many, 
after struggling for years to tiad it, are doomed to dis- 
appointment Go into any of our villages and ask, 
** Where are alt your young men f" and the response 
will be, ** Gone to the west ; they could not be in- 
iluced to stay at home and improve our < worn-out 
lands,' when the west was open to them as ' a land 
flowing with milk and honey«* ** Westward the tide 
of emigration makes its way, and what can be done 
to stay its progress? All classes seem to look upon 
a home at the west as the greatest earthly possession. 
A maa that caa be contented to stay at home and cul- 
tivate a farm, with all the natural advantages its 
location gives him for a market, is thought by many 
to be weak-minded. It is this infatuation for the 
west, causing many to sell their farms that they may 
emigrate, which ttirows so much land into the pos- 
session of comparatively few individuals, not leaving 
enough engaged in agriculture to cultivate them in a 
proper manner. They are furthermore crippled by 
the fact, that in most cases those who purchase them, 
instead of beiag able to return to the land a proper 
ahare of what is taken from it, must send it to the 
west to pay for the very land they are not able to 
improve. The land at the east is impoverished to 
improve the land at the west 

None caa deny that the west holds out ^eai temp- 
tations to the farmer who has become disheartened 
and tiled of working the impoverished land of New 
Englaad, ia the cheapness of the land and the fer- 
tility of the soil ; yet still 1 doubt whether these in- 
ducements overbaianoe the advantages, all things 
cousidereil, a farm at the east possesses. Probably 
two- thirds of those who have emigrated west could 



have made more money at home, with the same 
amount of labor and privation they there endure, if 
money be their object. If education and social privi- 
leges are brought into the account, the east possesses 
every advantagie over the west 

If the land be higher and the soil not so rich at the 
east, the fanner does not require so much of the for- 
mer, and the latter can be made as fertile as they 
wish, ii they will use the knowledge placed before 
them. Here the farmer has a readv market for all 
he can raise, at much higher prices tnan at the west ; 
and as manufactories increase, the demand is more 
than the supp) v. The eastern farmer has an advan- 
tage in being able to purchase cheaper all he wishes to 
buy, ia consequence of the saving of transportation. 
The agricultural products of the west must necessarily 
seek a distant market, and articles that cannot be 
produced there must be returned in exchange. The 
trans|X)rtatJon, commissions, &c, thus operate as a 
bounty in favor of the east— forcing the western 
farmer to sell cheaper and buy dearer than his eastern 
neighbor. By relsreaoe to the prices of asricttUural 
staples, I iind that they are from 25 to 50 per cent, 
less at the west than at the east, so th«a though their 
crops are more abundant, they do not in fact realize 
as much in proportion for them ; and when they add 
the cost of clearing the land, the diftrenoe in price of 
labor and agricultural implements, the heavy taxes 
for farm buildings, fences, roads, school-houses, 
churches, and other improvements that are necessary 
in all new States, emi^nts will find their land has 
cost them nearly or quite as much aa it does in the 
Eastern States. 

The land in NeW England is not so pborand worn 
out as many have been led to suppose. It is true, 
it has been cultivated for a long time, hot is that 
a sufficient reason for its not yielding more abundant- 
ly ? Old England has been longer ftnder cultivation, 
yet they find no difficulty in {wodacing the -largest 
crops ever raised in any country, because they culti- 
vate their lands on scientific principles ; and when 
the farmers of New Eng^land go and do likewise, they 
will find their lands bringing forth abundantly. 11 
any doubt it, a trial will convince them that poot 
New England can still produce large crops. {Fa: 
proof of this assertion, see article on " Improved 
Parminfi^," vol. 3, p. 248 of the Agriculturist ) The 
sun 'shines as genially, and the showera are as . 
abundant as they ever were ; large crops have been 
raised ; what, then, is in the way of our farmers' suc- 
cess ? It wants the sons to stay at home and study 
theoretical and practical farming, with a determina- 
tion that they will do their duty ; then we should nol 
bear the land evil spoken of, er 60 many complaint^.* 
of the necessity of emigrating to make a living. 
.Some of the farmers of Connecticut are now receiv- 
inr from $400 to $500 an acre by the cultivation ol 
tobacco, and other crops may be made to pay as well 

Another class of the sons of our farmers are 
not contented to rain their living by the sweat ol 
their brow, but they must play the gentleman^ oi 
crowd our cities as clerks in stores, or other occupa- 
tions they consider more gented — there is not enough 
respectability in the business of a farmer to suit 
them. They look upon farming as degrading, instead 
ol being, as ttie beloved Washinji^on designated it« 
^ the most healthful, the moet useful, sjid the nio.<t 
noble employment oi man." This ou^iit not fo to 
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#e. I trust that a brighter da^ will dawn upon us, 
when Stale and county a§;ncv]tuial societies' are 
formed throughout our land. They are beginning to 
wake up the farmer to the importance of scientific 
agricultural knowledge in the cnltivatioa of land. 
The shows and meetings of the societies tend to dif- 
fuse practical information among them, and incite 
them to study the best methods of iKing their ma- 
nures, and what manures they should use on their 
di&rent soils to produce the best crops, and such 
other agricultumi infonnation as they need, leading 
them to expect greater results as the reward for their 
labor from year to year. Much has been accom- 
plished in the few last years by the aid of these so- 
cieties in raising the standant of agriculture; but 
there is still a greater work to be performed by the 
arriculturists of our land, before it will occup^y the 
high position to which it is entitled. Let us 'see to 
it, that New England has the honor of being first in 
this as well as other enterprises. 
Middletoium^ Ct. S. C. Chaklxs. 



SHERP HUSBANDRY IN KENTUCrY. 

I AM highly gratified at the various indications I 
have obsei'ved m the American Agriculturist^ of a 
disposition favorable to an extension of sheep hus- 
bandry in the United States. This is a subject in 
which I have always taken a deep interest^ because 
I believe it will not only greatly promote the agricul- 
tural interest, but tend» in an eminent degree, to ad- 
vance the wealth and prosperity of the whole Union. 
The difficulty of finding an adequale market for our 
rapidly increasing agricultural products, renders it 
necessary that we should avail ourselyes of as many 
new sources for the proBxMe employment of Ickxyi 
and labor as possible. Notbinzi in our present cir- 
cumstances, is betta* calculated lor this purtx)6e than 
sheep husbandry^ We have land in great abundance, 
whilst labor is comparatively scarce. Sheep hus- 
bandry requires much land, and is attended with the 
advantage of requiring €omparaiHvclif few laborers; 
and instead of exhausting, tends greatly to fertilize 
the land thus appropriate! Sheep husbandry may 
be practised in aumost every part of our extensive 
Country, but doubtless some portions of it are better 
adapted to the business, and it can be carried on more 
economically, than in others. Without pretending to 
speak disparagingly of other parts, allow me to set 
forth the claims of Kentucky as eminently adapted to 
this highly useful branch of agriculture. To illus- 
trate its fitness for this puri)Qse» sufier me to refer lo 
my own practice in a small way. 

For some years after 1 commenced raising sheep 
(my cleared land and pastures being then very limit- 
ed), I hovLsed titem during the winter months, and fed 
them with hay, sheaf oats» and occasionally with 
corn. But when my cleared lai^l and pastures be- 
came more extensive, I fouiul that I could winter my 
sheep to better advantage by suffering them to run on 
Uue grass pastures, kept in reserve for them, hauling 
out and scattering on the turf com fodder, when the 
grass became too short, or was covered with snow. 
This mode of feeding required less labor, and was 
less expensive, than housing il^em ; and experience 
0oon taught me that my sheep passed through^ the 
winteriuDctter condition than when boused, and fed 
on hay and grain. 

I have now about 300 acres of cleared land ; nearly 



one half of which is in meadow, clover and bloa 
grass— |iDa pratetisit ; and the other half reserved for 
cultivBirion m corn, wheat, hemp. Sec ; and 159 acres 
in wood land, the greater part well cleared up and 
sown in blue grass. I have been taught by experi- 
ence, recently, that sheep will do remantably well on 
the rankest clover, whicn will enable me io future to 
keep more of my blue fi;ra8s pastures in reserve for 
winter feeding: Durmg Une last fal) (the season being 
favorable), my clover^ fields furnished nry flock, of 
somewhat less than 400, sufficient pasturage till the 
month of January; and they have been since kept on 
my blue grass pastures, without the necessity of feed- 
ing, except some four or fiye dajrs when the ground 
was covered with snow ; and there is still mm 
enough to carry them through the residue oi the 
winter. 

The low price of hemp» and agricttlturril products 
generally, has induced me to sow down much of my 
cleared land in clover, which will enable me to keep 
double the number of sheep 1 now haye, without in- 
terfering with my farming operations; and when I 
get the whole of my woodland cleared up and set in 
lue giBss, I expect to extend my flock to 1000 sheep. 
Thus you see we are neither under the necessity of 
incurring the expense of erecting buUdings to shelter 
our sheep, nor of rai^ng* gram or hay for their food ; 
nor even to employ laborers to feed them, except dur- 
ing the short time it may become necessary to haul 
out fodder for them, when the ground is covered with 
snow. And in a single day enough may be hauled 
out on sleds to last them a week or more. 

It is argued by some that our rich lands are too 
valimble to be appropriated advantageously to sheep 
husbandry. There would be mnch force m this ob- 
jection if they were entirely aporoiiriated to that pur- 
pose. Bat not so when sheep husbandry is combmed 
with large hemn and com cropsw Hemp has hitLvco 
been a profitable crop, though noiw it is too low t^ 
justify its extensive culture; and laige corn crops are 
necessary with a yiew of raising^ horses, mules, cat- 
tle, and hogSw There is bo system of husbandry so 
well calculated to prepare our lands for large products 
of com and hemp, as feeding sheep on our dove* 
landsw I had supposed, till ? made the expemnent, 
that sheep would not do well on rank clover (o> 
To satisfy myself oo this point, I jpot about IdO 
wethers on a clover field» when in flower, early in 
May. The clover was at the time nearly as high 
as the sheep*s backs (Merinos). I kept them on this 
during the whole summer, and in the fall they were 
fat enough for the butcher. It is true they trod down 
much of ttke clover; but, as I hail an aoundance of 
pasture, this was an advantage, as it left a thick msl 
of grass on the ground, intermineled with tls^ drop- 
pings of the sheep, distributed wi^ much regpularity 
This thick covering prevenled a loss of manure by 
washing rains, and rapidly brought on a second 
growth of clover, which furnislied my whole flock 
with an abundance of pa-sture till the early part ol 
January. The season was, however^ mnusually 
favorable, and hence the clover pastures lasted two 
or three weeks later than usual. In future I intend 
to keep my sheep entirely on my clover fields from 
the time they are io flower» and thus 1 shail be able 
to keep ill reserve a greater supply of blue grass for 

I winter feeding. 

' But it is not upon our high priced rich lanas al< 
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that we can carry on sheep husbaadry to advantage. 
Kentucky has a belt of hill and mountain coantry, 
bordering on the Yiiginia line, on the east, and on the 
rich lands of the State on the west» ayenigifi|^ about 
75 miles in width, extending from the Ohio river and 
Big Sandy, latitude 38o 40', to the Tennessee line, 
36o 30' north. The whole of this region is admira- 
bly adapted to sheep husbandry. The most northern 
part but a few minutes north of my residence, and 
extending about two degrees farther south. The 
lands are very cheap, the State price of those not yet 
appropriated only five cents per acre, and those pur- 
chased second-handed, more or less improved, may be 
had from 25 to 60 cents per acre ind still less when 
unimproved. This country, in a state of nature, 
furnishes, during the spring, summer, and fall 
moaths, a ine range for sneep, and is suaceptible of 
great improvement by clearing mp and sowing the 
cultivatea grasses for winter feeding. This whole 
country is finely adapted to the Spanish mode of 
sheep husbandry. Very large flocks might be driven 
to the mountain reg^ion, some thirty to sixty miles 
from the rich lands, immediately alter shearing time, 
rrazed till late in the fall, and then brought back to 
Se sustained, durine the winter, on the luxuriant blue 
grass pastures of toe rich lands of the interior. 

A very intelligent friend, residing in the southern 
part of the above district of country, speaks of it in 
the following terms: " One of the strongest proofs 
of this region of country being favorable to the grow- 
ing of sheep stock is, that we are situated in the same 
degree of north latitude with the sheep-raising parts 
of Spain — ^Leon, Estreuadura, Old Castile, Stc — 
only that our mountains are more richly and abun- 
dantly clad with luxuriant wild grasses and fern, pea 
vine and shrubbery, than the mountain regions of 
Spain, where they raise such abundant stocks of 
sheep. Wayne county, with a few adjoining coun- 
ties, affords more fine water power than any country 
of the same extent that I have ever known ; and for 
health and fine pure drinking water, no country ex- 
cels it on the face of the fflobe. Now is the time to 
commence the bunness o7 sheep husbandry, whilst 
land can be got almost for nothing. It is worthy of 
remark that our sheep, which are suffered to roam and 
graze in the mountains altogether, product about one 
FOURTH more noo^l at a thearing uian the ekeep that 
are raited and grazed altogether on ow farms, and 
of a MUCH BBTTRR QjJkUTZ V* In another part of 
his letter he says, " the tops of the mountains of 
Spain are sterile, without verdure, producing no food 
for sheep or other animals to graze on ; our moun- 
tains are quite different ; they are tl|ickly clad from 
bottom to top, and all over the top, with fine rich 
wild grasses and shrubbery of every variety for stock 
to ^cxiL^ on. In the miiM of our mountains are to 
be found a great abundance of salt water, and stone 
coal of the finest quality, together with a great vari- 
ety of mineral waters and pure springs." 

Another friend, residing in Knox county, writes to 
me, " My sheep upon my farm, adjoining Barbours- 
ville, do not thrive, even with pasture and winter 
food, like the sheep in the extremities of the county, 
which have neither pastures nor winter food, except 
what thejf get in the vj0ode^ Without cultivated 
grasses of any description, sheep will live and do 
well all the winter ^ eubsitting on the spoataneous 
'growth of the coum *y.^ 



Another friend, residing in the northern portion of 
the above described mountain region, writes that 
** the counties of Carter and Lawrence, and the east- 
em portion of the State, are admirably adapted to 
sheep husbandry. There are several flocks of sheep 
in this neighborhood tliat thiive and increase wonder- 
fully, running at large, at little cost or trouble to the 
owners JVIany flocks have no other reliance, during 
the winter* but what thejf get in the iooods. The great 
advantages of this country for sheep husbandry is, the 
cheapness of the land, its adaptation to grasses, 
grain, and roots, its healthfulness — sheep deligfat in 
mountain or billy land — the natural evewreens and 
shruboerv upon which sheep eon feed ana subsist in 
winter, though it is not safe to rely altogether upon 
these." 

I could give many ether extracts from letters ad- 
dressed to me by highly intelligent gentlemen* resid- 
ing in the mountain districts above dncribed, to show 
its admirable adaptation to sheep husbandry ; but I 
refrain from doing so for fear ot running this com- 
munication to too great a length. 

There is also a strip of low priced land bordering 
on the Ohio river, in the counties of Bracken, Pen- 
dleton, Campbell, Kenton, and from thence to Louis- 
ville, finely adapted to sheep hosbandiy; but I have 
not space to go into a description of it. 

A few remarks as to the probable future market 
for wool will conclude my letter, already, I fear, too 
long. The returns of the late census show that the 
number of sheep in the United States in 1840 was a 
fraction less than 20,000,000. Twice this num- 
ber would probably not furnish more wool than 
would be needed by a population of 17,000,000, if 
we were to manufacture all our own blankets, car- 
pets, and every other description of woollen fabrics. 
The period is not very distant when Ibis will be done, 
with the exception of some very fine goods. We 
shall then need about 100,«00,000 pounds of wool 
for a population of 17,000,000, and in-that proportion 
for home consumption, even supposing none should 
be exported. Now as our population increases, ?u^ 
past experience demonstrates, at a compound ratio of 
three per cent, per annum, we shall have a popula- 
tion of 34,000,000 in the year 1864; 51,000,000 in 
1878 ; and 60,000,000 in 1888.* We shall need at 
these respective periods, two, three, and four hundred 
millions of pounds of wool. If we estimate sheep, 
upon an average, to produce 2| lbs. of wool pei 
head, we shall require in the year 1S88, a little more 
than forty jears hence, 160,000,000 of sheep. This 
view of the subject, without looking to a foreign 
market, holds out a strong inducement to engage m 
sheep husbandry. A« Bkattv. 

(o) Feeding sheep on clover, especially when fat- 
ting ihem, is quite a common practice in Europe, and 
in the northern States of America. ' They do ex- 
tremely well upon it, and if accustomed to it gradu- 
ally, there is no fear of hoven, the only thing to 
dread from rank clover pasture. By good feeding 
sheep may be pushed forward in their growth an 1 
breeding oiie year ; they will, moreover, be larver aiid 
5iier in the carcase, and produce a greater weight of 
wool and that of a superior quality. 

* See a table of population, by an annual incre- 
ment of 3 per cent^ Niles^ National Rej,Mster, January 
lUh, lS45,p.l0a. 
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Explanation op Woioi. S(»itin6. Fia 41. 



1. Kijh^ or ^9l quality. 

2. Rna^Qff^ do.' 

3. Tercar($, or 3d da. 

The sheeo and ^e^irers being dispatched, the first 
thing to be 4Qne is» ^ weigh and pack up the Heeces, 
and convey tbem entire to a place to lie scoured, if 
they aie to go out of the kingdom, or to any ooaad- 
trable distance within it ; for, as the wool is said 
never to lose less than half of its weight in the ope- 
ration of scouring, and often more when the sweat- 
ing has been violent, ^t least one half (rf the expense 
of transportation is saved. As soon as the wool 
reaches the scourii^^ places, it is given to the ** Apar- 
tadores,** whose business it is to separate it into thiee 
parcels of difieient qualities^ as denoted by the above 
diagram. That taken from the baek, mnks, and 
aides of the neck of the sheep is regaided as of the 
Isi quality; that from the breast, belly, sides of the 
haunches, ao<l from the back part of the neck, the 
2d quality i that from the chedi^s and throat, the 
fore legs above the knees, the bams, and back part 
of the haunchesk the 3(i qwdiiy; and that whicn is 
taken from the run^, the extiemities, and from be- 
tween the legs is of the 4th gucdity^ and is com- 
paratively worthless. Formerly, the 2d quality 
was taken only from the haunches and belly ; the 
3d quality, from the back part of the neck, the 
cheeks, tluoaU bieast, fore legs and hams ; and the 
Ith quality, from the top of the head, the tail, and 
the extremities of the hind leg& Hence, a difi^rent 
value is fixed upon each of these classes of wool, 
although it has lon^ been a custom in some proviiKes 
to seU the whole pile toeether at a mean pnce. 

As soon as the wool is properly assorteil, it is 
spread upon wooden hurdles and beaten with rods, 
in order to deprive it of as much oi the dirt and du^t 
adhering to it as possible, previous to its being scour- 
ed. In selecting a situation for a scouring place, a 
valley open to the sun is preferred, through which 
runs a stream of pure water, and where there are in- 
clined meadows sufficiently spacious for dryii^g the 
wool. The fixtures and apparatus for scouring con- 
sist of one or more large copper caldrons, mounted 
on a furnace, and provided with appropriate cocks, 
pipes* gutters, ^.. for conducting hot water into 



three square pits or wells (one fpr each cliptf Sf 
wool;, lined with masonry, apd are about a jm^ if 
depth. These w^lls are filled to l^lf of their dep^ 
or more with woo), upon which there is let fall frpni 
the caIdron§ ^ currepi of water heated to a tempeiib 
ture of l2Qo \f^ i^Of^ F., aod even higher, ac^olding 
to the deg]ree oi fineness and the condition of Ae 
article to be scoiveed. The finer tiie quality and tbt 
n)ore dirty the woo), the higher it becomes necessary 
to carry the tevKiperature. The wool, thus di^poeeu, 
is turned in the hot water in every direction with a 
large fod^ or some other implement, for a space of 
five or six minutes, and is then spread on wooden 
hurdles, a yard or more in width, situated alongside 
the pifs, in order to drain oflT th^ water and liJtb 
which has already begiin to dissolve. Directly by 
the side of these hurdles is a narrow aqueduct fonn- 
ed of masonry or stone, through which flows a cur- 
rent of cold water, into which the wod is next 
thrown. It is received ^t the head of the aqueduct, 
and is carried along itsleMth bjr the force of the cur- 
rent, being pressed and nibbed in its passage by the 
feet of one set of men, until it is at last thTowh onl 
by another, upon an inclined plane formed also of 
masonry or of stone, where it is left to drain. At the 
lower end of the aquedoct is placed a sm^ll net for 
catching such locks ais may accidentally escape the 
washers above, and thereby prevent them from beine 
carried away. As soon as the wool is well draineq, 
it is ^read upon the grass in the neighboring mea- 
dows, and in the course of four or tre hot sunny 
days, it bec«Nnes sufficiently dry to be packed ap ana 
sent away to the BKinufactories or to t)ie places oi 
shipment. It is usually pot op in canvass bs^, of 
various sizes^ on each of which are marked an initial 
letter indicating Its quality, and other letters or siens 
denoting the ilock and son-division it is from ; so tnaf 
the experienced wool -stapTer is enabled to distinguish, 
at sight, the nature ol each bole ^nd the cavata to 
which it belonged. 

Imperfect as this mod^ ot sconnne appears, it 
answers every purpose lor preserving the wool dur- 
ing the longest voyage ; and if a similar mode were 
adopted in the ITnited States, particniarly with the 
fine-woolled races, or those, the fleeces or ^hvth aie 
intended for felts, instead of washing it on theiv 
backs, as is generally the case, it wonld doubtless be 
much improved. It is a well established fact, that 
if wool remains in the yoik for a period of six months 
or a year, and then be scoured, it will vield a greater 
weignt of clean wool than if washed when newly 
shorn ; bnt in the process of fulling, the articles made 
from it become more loose and less uniform in their 
texture, are weaker, less durable, and consequently 
less valuable to the consumer. And here it is to M 
regretted that the interests of the woo)-grower» of the 
nruinufacturer, and of the coosunper, are not looked 
upon as the same. 

The fibre of wool is known to consist of smal? 
capillary tubes filled with one kind of oil, regarded 
a.s the TJiomnt, and is surrounded by another oil, ov 
rather soap, commonly called the ywk. The latter, 
by weight, with other impurities, coostitwtes from 5d 
to 75 per cent, of the wool, and tn some cases even 
nK)re, according to its quality. The finer the woof, 
the more abundant is the yolk. The solid part of the 
fibre is soluble neither in cold nor in hot water, unlesa 
healed to a certain point. From 22 to 2$ per cent« 
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b)r ^ireigfat, of the yolk, will readily dissolve in pure 
vftteraf a femperatore of 120^ to 140* F., but not 
lA a bold Imth, even H it Were 10 remain for three or 
fothdityft; and In the ordinary process of sdoanrtii?, 
ifr 9(nuh, th«rr » Idft of tliis BobiMinee, in the wool, 
ffotik t' to 7 per tent tltet portion of the yolk 
which will dissolve in cold water, if suflered to re- 
titaxd on the fihte for )i long time, causes it to " swell 
Hp/^ aiscording to V^qnelin, «<BpKt, and lose its 
abtnttth ;** whereaa, if it be removed by soalcing the 
Woona cold water fot 24 hoafs, knd then subjecting 
i( to a dear tunning Aream, a^ practised in Spain, the 
part nemaining win become indurated in time, con- 
certing itself, as it were, into new wool, and will 
tfend to preserve rather than injure the fibre from the 
iltacksof insects and firom decay. 
" A contrariety of opinion appears to prevafl with 
lisgard to the best moie of washing or scouring wool. 
One class of perdons advocate tirasbing it on the 
backii of the sheep ; another, in hot water; and a 
dkftd class in a cola bath, after it is shorn. The fir>>t 
modia is tegarded by Messrs. P^rranU d^ JoteiAps and 
Girod, of the department of Ain, \h France, as bein? 
often diingerous to tfte health of the sheep, and 
flConrin> it in hoi water, as inexpedient, and at the 
same time injurious to its quality. The mode that 
ttey pmfer is, to allow the wool, as soon as 
•horn, to soak in pare cold Water for a greater or less 
ien^h of time, according to its decree of impurity. 
Which, ordinarily, will not exceed 24 hours ; and 
then to subject it to a cool running stream, in a simi- 
lar manner as practised in Spain. Experience has 
taught them that, by this mode of scouring, the wool 

15 of a better quality, and suffers much less by waste 
than by the hot water process ; and besides, as it con- 
tains a determinate quantity of yolk, or indurated 
ail, it enables both the buver and the seller to judge 
more accurately of its value, and olthnately requires 
from the manufacturer much less labor. The expe- 
rience of others, however, in preparing wool for felts 
and the thicker kinds of cloth, would seem to justify 
tin; mode of scouring in Spain. D^Jir 6aowN£. 

New York, 7th Ap ril, 1845. 

Qlgtioiltiire in SMimb.—Vo. 7. 

SivcE the date of my last letter I have made seve- 
ral short excursions in (he neighborhood of £din- 
btirgb, tempted by the spring-like days which already, 
in this mild climate, begin to visit us. The ground 

16 perfectly soft and free from frost ; the rrain crops 
look bright and flourishing, and some of tne irrigated 
dieadows are quite luxuriant in thegreehness and fresh- 
ness of their nerbaze. A ereat part of the plowing 
18 accomplished, and early^is month potato planting 
wiTt commence. 

Farm of Mr. CHrdwood. — A few days since, I 
walked out to Corstorphine, about four milep, to visit 
the farm of Mr. Giruwood. The whole village of 
Corstorphine, a compact, pi«lty little place, is includ- 
e\ within his boundaries. From the upland fields, 
which stretch nearlv to the top of Corstorphine 
ftitl, iA a most lovely view, embracing, on the one 
8idt*, Silinburgh, with the castle in the centre and 
Arthui*d Seat in the background, and the Firth of 
For'ih, dotted with sails, and bounded to the north by 
:h-* dark coast of Fife ; while on the other spread 
■hi^ rich ileldd of the West Lotbians for many miles, 



the view being only limited to the south and west, by 
the Fentlands and the high hills of Lanark. 

Mt. Gird wood, with much kindness, passed the 
whole day in rambling with me over his fields. The 
fkrm bnifdinga first attracted my notice ; they are 
fiu' too small for the ai2e of the farm, and are not 
convenient in their arrangemeht Another year, 
however, will probably see the whole removed, and 
new ones erected on a more commodious site, fur- 
nished with every convenience. The stack yard still 
presents a targe array of stacks, comprising wheat* 
barley, oata and beans. In the autumln there were 
about 160, a& I understand. The oats and wheat 
were this year ctit while quitd gre^n, so much so, 
that Bome of the neighboring farmers did not hesitate 
to say that John Girdwood was *< c/eaii gane dafl,^ 
The t^ult, however, has silenced them ; lor his grain 
is heavier and better than theirs, while the straw is 
much more valuable as fodder. The iMim yards are 
always in winter well filled with fatteniiig animals. 
These are of various breeds, but chiefly Weet High- 
landers and Angus or Polled. Tb^y are bougbt at 
fairs, sold off* to (he Edinbui^h butchers as soon aa 
*hey come into condition, and their places immediate- 
ly refilled. 

That part of the farm which may be called npland 
has only been taken by Mr. Girdwood within a few 
years. The outgoing tenants considered it absolutely 
impossible to nuse good tumi|is there, and thoitftit 
any attempt at improvement quite chimerical. They 
were overnm witp weede. The KMnsrin wiater nn 
in torrents down the furrows, washing away the ma- 
nure and conveying accumulations of sand to the 
lower end of each neld. Mr. Girdwood commenced 
operations by putting a drain 30 inches deep into 
every furrow, bemg 18 feet apart; he then dug up all 
the weeds in the open fields, and cleaned away those 
that occupied a space of several feet on each side of 
the hedges. Deep plowing and liberal manuring com- 
nleted the change. The turnip crop on one of these 
fields was, two years since, as high as 40 tons to the 
acre, and the crop of the present year, a portion of 
which I saw, is very fine. No water now stands in 
the fnrrows, and it is easy to see that during the 
whole winter none has run over the surface ; it all 
goes to the drains. This is an instance of the admira- 
ble effect of efllcient drainage, preoaring the way for 
deep plowing, and all the modes ot mo£rn manuring 
whicn piDve so efficient on well dried land. 

Mr. Girdwood assured me that since he, still a 
young man, began to attend Edinburgh market, the 
numter of quarters of grain weekly sold there has 
doubled. It being a market where all the grain sold 
is from the neighborhood, and actually brought in 
sacks to the place of sale, this increase shows the eflecl 
of the improved modem systems in the increase of 
crops upon the same land ; for near the city not much 
land has been reclaimed. I think that not a single 
intelligent farmer would deny that draining was tne 
first step towards this great improvement. While 
the quantity has increaMd the qimlity has improved 
in an equal proportion. As to Mirley, for instance, I 
am assured that, a few years since, but about five 
samples in a hundred were fit for malting. Now, 
the buyer may almost go into the market blindfold, 
for not more than five out of a hundred are unfl for 
malting. 
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The lower part of Mr. Girdwood's farm is nearly 
level, and has a rich alluvial soil. His course of 
rotation for the whole farm is one of six years, being 
one year of grass and the other five of potatoes, bar- 
ley, turnips, wheat, and oats. Manure is added both 
With the potatoes and turnips, or once in three years, 
so that with the year of grass, this may be considered 
a liberal rotation. He does not, however, tie himself 
strictly to it, but varies when circumstances seem to 
require it 

Immense Quantities of potatoes are raised on the 
farms near Edinburgh. On this, I saw one heap 
which contained about 4,800 bushels, and yet it was 
on ly about a third of the entire crop. They are generally 
placed in a long shallow pit, about 8 feet wide, heap- 
ed up *as high as possible, and then covered with 
straw and earth, the latter thrown lightly on to the 
thickness of about 8 inches. Wisps of straw are 
placed on the top as ventilators, and drains run on 
each side, and the whole rises about 6 feet above the 
surface. 

Mr. Girdwood, in common with all of the best 
Scottish farmers, feels the necessity of scientific know- 
ledge, and in his zeal for obtaining it, has been attend- 
ing courses of pmctical chemistry. The information 
already thus acquired must be of very mat advan- 
tJL^ in his daily pursuits, and his spiritea example in 
this respect can scarcely be too highly cominenaed. 

John P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, March I, 1845. 



VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL JOURNALS. 

Any improvement made in the tm-icultural depart- 
ment of business is truly matter for congratulation, 
since more are dependant upon agriculture for subsist- 
ence than any other branch of business whatever. 
That man, then, who is instrumental in improving 
the system, or in any way giving an impulse to its 
interests, is in truth a benefactor to mankind. At 
present It is evident there are errors in the farming 
system. Since my acquaintance with the American 
Agriculturist, I have not only read its columns with 
delight, but with an unusual degree of interest, and 
am led to conclude, it is an instrument well calculated 
to strike an eflectual blow at the root of some Cat 
least) of the errors now existing in the general sys- 
tem of farming. 

Like a phibnthropist, you are making efforts to 
correct errors that have long existed, and though 
your labor may appear like ** casting your bread on 
the waters," I am confident you will find it again, 
even if not until *' after many days." You have rea- 
son to take courage, for already your efibrts have 
been crowned with a degree of success. 

In some sections of our country, where a few 
years since agricultural papers were strangers, and 
where the people were far from being " careful to en- 
tertain ** them, your paper has found friends and is 
hospitably received, even in old Connecticut. Though 
some have hesitated to have their names enrolled on 
your subscription list, in consequence of having been 
disappointed in the merits of a periodical of a similar 
character published for three or four years in this State ; 
Vet I take pleasure in having it in my power to say, 
these difficulties have in many places in this State 
be.'n overcome, and the reading of your work has 
rfm')Vf^d objections that might have Seen considered 
insuperable I bave recently learned with plca.sure 



that you have quite a respectable list of subscriberp 
here. This is an indication that all inteiest in agricul- 
tural improvement has not subsided in oar State. I 
am truly giad to find there is an interest in this thii^ 
and I trust there is a waking up to the subject of agri- 
cultural reading. As a proof, permit me to sts^ OM 
fact 

I learn that an acquaintance of mine, a respectable 
farmer, on being solicited to patronize the Agricul- 
turist, declined on the consideration that he then 
was, and for two years had been, a subscriber to an 
anicultural paper, and had not been profited by it at 
all. However, on learning that the Agriculturist waa 
edited by a practiced farmer-— one who understands 
the business in all its departments, and who is 
thoroughly acquainted with stock breeding, &c., be 
requested bis subscription to be forwarded, commenc- 
ing with Vol. IV., remarking at the same time, ** Such 
a work is entitled to my patronage, and the patronage 
of all who desire to see agriculture improve.*' After 
reading Nos. 1 and 2, he manifested in high terms his 
approval, inquirincr where he should leave his sub 
scnption for Vol. V. 

Tbit< gentleman is a thorough farmer, and possess- 
es an extensive influence, f am sensible tnat yoa 
are not in want of commendatory paragraphs, yet I 
presume you will excuse me for this one, as it is only 
one out of many that I might give. 

The practical matter with which your paper 
abounds has a tendency to open the minds of its 
readers to a sense of, not only the possibility, but 
also the propriety of improvement in this most im- 
portant brancn of business. The farmer is unwilling 
to admit that agriculture is susceptible of less im- 
provement than the mechanical arts, while at the 
same time it is far behind in thb country. They ask 
what's to be done ? Why, up and at it with the same 
untiring industry that the mechanist has displayed. 

CofiTiecticut, March 5, 1845. B. C. D 

Imperial Oats. — ^I am pleased to see that you 
offer this valuable grain for sale. I commenced rais* 
ing them four years ago, with half a bushel of seed. 
They are now ray principal oat crop. Their weighl 
is 40 to 45 pounds per bushel. They yield as many 
bushels per acre as the common oat, but should be 
cut when the straw turns yellow near the root, for il 
left till the head turns entirely so, they are apt to 
shell, the chaff bein^ light and weak, while the giaia 
is heavy. I ani satisfied they are the best oats I can 
raise for stock feeding and general farm use, as I pro> 
duce none for sale. Prom my own experience I can 
freely recommend them for^general cultivation. 

Black Rock, N. Y. ^ L. F. A. 

We sold every barrel sent us of these oats early 
in March, not being able to supply more than hafi 
the demand* 

Connecticut OxEN.-^Having received two orders 
the past month for Connecticut working oxen, we 
wrote to Mr. Wm. K. Townsend, of New Haven, 
requesting him to execute them. This he has done 
with great satisfaction to the parties concerned ; se- 
lecting one \mr from Old Guilford, and the other 
from North Middletown. They are finely formed 
and of medium size, yet po6se:«s great muscular 
power, and have such a quick step, that either pair 
will plow an acre au'l a half per day with ease 
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FARM AND VILLA OF MR. COLT. 
This farm w situated in Pbterabn* New Jersey, 16 
miles west of New York, and just an houi's ride by 
railroad. It comprises 560 acres, of which 430 
adjoin and are half encircled by the village — making 
some part of it town lots — and 130 lie on the tower- 
ing hill, about a quarter of a mile beyond. This last 
has been devoted principally to pasture, and we shall 
apeak of it hereafter. The soil of the lower divi- 
sion of the farm is a sandy or gravelly loam, and 
naturally thi n — some parts indeed are very poor. This, 
however, only stimulated the genius of Mr. Colt the 
more to study to improve it, which he has done to a 
very high degree ; and now, in many instances, the 
crops quadruple and quintuple the former produce of 
the land. 

In bringing this up to its present state of fertility, 
Mr. C. has been at no extravagant outlay on the farm 
proper, but has merely set an example that any intel- 
ligent and industrious nao desirous of improvement 
may follow. Of course he has carefully husbanded 
alt the bam*3ranl manurw; in addition to this, he has 
availed himself of the peat and swamp mud in the 
vicinity; but one of his chief resources, after all, has 
been the night soil of the town of Paterson, and the 
waste from the woollen, cotton, hemp, flax, paper, 
leather, and comb factories of the town— offiil from 
the slaughter-houses, and indeed all vegetable and 
dead animal matter which could be found within a 
convenient distance of the farm. All these are emi- 
nently fertilizing substances, and yet in many places 
they are left to accumulate in filthy heaps, scenting 
the air with their noisome exhalations — a disgusting 
nuisance to their neighborhood, and frequently highly 
detrimental to the health of the inhabitants. But 
here Mr. C. directs these waste materials to be seized 
upon, mixes them with swamp mud or peat, adds a 
little charcoal dust, plaster of Paris, ashes, lime, salt, 
or some other foreign substance, and thus forms a 
rich inodorous compc»t, which has a most astonti^ing 
eieot upon vegetation. Oftheexact manner of making 
these composts we shall give recipes hereafter, for the 
benefit of all farmers who may be so situated as to be 
able to procure the materials to form them. 

Rotation of Crops.—- These are such as are usuaUy 
followed by good Jersey farmejrs, and are so well 
known as to need no particularizing. 

Stock. — This is various and choice in its kind. 
The Devons were obtained from the herds of Mr. L. 
F. Allen, of Black Rock, and Mr. Stanley, of Balti- 
more. They are very handsome, especially those 
procured of Mr. A., and just the thing for such light 
mnd. The Aldemeys are from the importation of 
the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle, of Pennsylvania. They 
cost a high price in England — about #300 each— and 
are the only pure animals of this breed of cattle we 
know in this vicinity. We have seen plenty which 
are called Alderney ; but we have met with none be- 
fore of undoubted pedigree. They are small in size, 
and in appearance rather ugl v than otherwise. Their 
color is yellow inclining to dun, with white patches. 
The nose and A'm round the eye is of a dark ash or 
bniwn; the horns short, fine, and turned up; the 
eyes laige and brilliant. They are celebrated for the 
extreme richness of their milk — ^the quantity is 
small, rarely exceeding eight to ten quarts per day. 
As a curiosity they are worthy of propagation, and 
we are glad to learn that Mr. Colt means to keep 



them pure ; he seems to have no great faith in this 
immaculate crossing for impra9emefU, which seizes 
like a mania upon so many of our oountrjnnen, and 
for whieh, as a general rale, we entertain the most 
supreme contempt. The Durham cows are few, 
and kept for the him quantity and good quality of 
mtik they give. Tiw pigs are mmtly Berkshire. 
We also observed a pan Cochin China sow. Its 
color is black, with grey legs, and patches on the 
belly. The animal is of small size, with a bear's 
head and hollow bock"— the belly like a blown up blad« 
der, and almost touching the ground. The other part 
of the stock is working cattle and hones for farm uae 
The soiling svstem of feeding is here adopted, and 
has been found far preferable to that of pasturing. 

Farm Jhtildings, — ^Tbese an plain ana convenient* 
and were erected at a moderate cost The bam and 
sheds surround the yards, thus rendering them much 
more comfortable for stock. The piggery and hen 
house are well contrived, and superior of their kind. 
The urine from these build ingpB, the wash of the 
kitchen, and any other fertilizing substance whicJi 
can be, is conducted into the well littered bam-yaid* 
and helps to form and enrich its compost heapa. 

Villa. — Mr. Colt reserved 70 acres adjoining the 
farm for his own residence and particular manacs- 
ment T*his he is fast transforming into one of ue 
most charming places imaginable. In 1839 theea* 
closure was a barren sand bill, with an alder swamp 
of twelve acres at the foot, and the residue of the 
land of the poorest quality. The top of the hill was 
first levelled somewhat, and here was Arected the 
family mansion. 

The sides were then handsomely terraced and 
planted with a great variety of forest and fruit trees, 
flowering shruos and grape vines. Among these 
wind the carriage road and footpaths from the gala- 
ways to the house. South and west of this, and on 
the apex of the hill, spreads out a beautiful lawn, 
with a little pond of the clearest water in the cen- 
tre ; while below, on a level with the street, plays 
a fountain with a single jet cfeau. This pond sup- 
plies the mansion with water of the softest and puree- 
kind, from the garret down to the cellar kitchen ; and 
can be used also, any time it is needed, to irrigate the 
lawn and terraces. In this way the grass and sur- 
rounding vegetation are kept green and growing in 
the hottest and driest weather. 

The swamp was next drained, and its surface 
proved a rich bed of muck several feet deep. This 
was dug out and spread upon the neighboring upland 
to enricn it A clear rivulet was tlien let in, and 
thus was an unhealthy swamp turned into two pretty 
lakes, separated by a fall of nine feet Here Mr. C. 
has placed a water wheel, which gives sufficient 
power to force the water to thij very top of the man" 
sion and into the little pond before spoaen of in tiie 
centre of the lawn on the hill. A rustic lodge is 
erected over the water- works to protect them from all 
weather, and this is encircled by a copse of wood , 
so that, till closely approached, the two lakes are 
supposed to be one. Tney are well stocked with fieh« 
and have boats in them for water exciiraions, for 
those disposed for a short row or sail. A great va* 
riety of water fowl may be seen spotting in the 
lakes and around, amonr whieh we notieed wild 
geese, the beautiful wood-duck, and epeir of magnifi- 
cent swans from the royal gardens of Footainbleau, to 
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Prance, preKBUd by tbe DuIm of Poligaac to 
Genanl DEveteux, wtd placed hM« with bis fri«nd, 
Mr. Colt. The lak** an dolUd with lillie islands 
ami piMnontoTiM for tile aeeommoiatitm of Ibe 
WBier lowl. Here floBrish tbe negeotie gtaoea 
and flowering ahrobe. Nwib aad taatol the lekos 
is a VTMla ciwiberry fetdi, and ttte iniil and vegs- 
table guiwm, irbicfa an —pie and well lueked. 
The lemainder of tbe endoeNM m a fmik planted 
wilfa evarr nriety cf foieige and native frail and 
feceet tnee, which coeld be convewenllj ot>taiMd. 
and thai will grow in this diaate. The whole is 
to he eocloaed with a baadeome alone wall, eight Jeet 
high, a Msall part of the line of which ia alieadf 
laid. Afonnd lUa, wilhiD, is pleated a thick b^ «f 
Mca; to thai, wbcB nown, the wall mil he hid 
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from si^t At the noitbfapt aide ia a ipUewaj and 
nutic lodge; ai ibe eouihweatanotbeigalewaj, wit^ 
a cBstellaied golhlc lodge. 

On tbe border of Ibe gardena, near the lower lakt, 
stands a haadsoDte collage for the gardener, and at- 
tached to it is a gn^rj 80 feet hj 20. West of the 
lower lake is a beaulilul cottage. This is the enn- 
mer retreat of Gieneral D'Everenx, tfbosogenetOMly 
laiaed an Irish legion o( 5,000 men in 1819, tiBOS- 
— — -^ - • " -^ America, and under the palriol 



ported Ihei 
Bolivar, Bi 



.__ proTinces of-Colnnlna and Teaezuela. 

No croaa fence is allowed lo mai the Tiew wilbin tbe 
encloauie. Tbe trees and shrobbery ate planted ao- 
i;Ie, and in damps or rowa, aa hkM deainhla to faMU^ 
lif jT and reliere tbe gioand. 
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MatuiM. — Thill .is erected on the h1ll rising E5 feet' 
ibore the town. It is 68 feel 8 inches Bqnare, two 
diories high, and ji bailt of handsome brown free- 
tlnne, nearly resembling ihe celebrated Portland stone 
jf England. Il is taken from the Palerson qtiarrleB, 
in the iinniediate nekhborbood, and is the same as 
ihitl usnl ia baildit^ the new Trinitv Church of Ihia 
^tj. f^ing Ibe soulh, and attached to the bouse, is 
1 conservatory, with a doable span loof, 60 feet lone, 
17 WHle, and 12 high. Adjoining this, al the end, 
'E« hot-koDse 27 feet long, 37 wide, and 30 hi^h. 
rhcB) are well filled with a choice collection of plant?, 
«Bd are kept in excellent order. A litlle arlary of 
nue hiiig stands al the ieit, as the conserralory ia 
Hilersd (roa the centre drawing .roosn, and a (ew sta- 
ateafitaM the walksaroand. 

Tie arthiteclure of ihe house is very faandsome, 
as will be seen from the skelcb above. It has a 
portico in I'ODtiSiipiKirted by pillars of tbe Corinlhian 



Older, and a piazza on three sfdes. He root u lou 
square, with a donble pitch, and eares jutting Am 
feet over the walls in tbe Italian style. This pte- 
Brrves the walls from dampness even if not farrowed 
out. The interior is hi^ly coroinodions and bnmli- 
fully finished.' We snbjoin a plan of tbe 6nt stoiT. 
Fi^«. 

Ezplanatioo.—a, Portico, as seen in front, tig. 
42. On each side of this are nicbea in the walls lor 
slataes, Wilbin tbe portico, at the right and left of 
the front door, stand the two famons aiataea of 
Tarn O^anter and Sonter Johnny, bjr the a " " 
Scotch artist. Thorn. Tliey are admirvblj di 
Mr. Colt tells some BirmsiDganecdotes of tbeirbehig 
occasionnTly taken in the evening for liTingperaon ^m , 
by Iranoient risiiants. 

b, b, b. Pia/za on Ihe east, west, and north aidea. 

c, c, c. Eb« rooms or parlors, 25 feet Vj SO, with 
folding dooiB opening into each other, (hna fominf. 
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a coo^plete suite of room^ They also open into the 
conservatory by raising the windows. Which extend 
horn the ceiliog to the floor, 

d* Vestibule, 10 feet square. 

e. Hall, 10 ieet by 56. 

yi Stairway. 

f Private stairway. 
Dressing-room to 'bed-room lb. 

i Bed-room 

/. Dining-room. 25 l>j 2D« cofre^jiondltie with the 
centre parlor. The chimney to {his is umqae, befn^ 
a hollow Ionic pillar of Scagliola marble, thfougn 
which a pipe is placed to tony off the smoke. 

]L Bed-room. 

/. Portico to conservaory. 

81. Conservatory. --Ik Hdthotise. 



Prom the ahove simple description, we think the 
9«ader will now hate a^pretty good idea of the charm- 
ing phuse that fhe "taste ana persevering industry of 
'Mr. Colt has formed at Roswell House. With its 
huildinw and terraces, park, lake, and gardens, it will 
indeed be a roost enchanting spot when completed, 
<aod w^n worthy the visit of those who tsrke pleniure 
in viewing such Ihings, or who would study to im^ 
tpmvelbemsehres in architecture and landscape gar- 
idening. 

iVttd J^ees and ■Cfrt^fa.—li was not with Ihe itt- 
itention of making an ostentatious display that "Mr. 
Colt has done what we have described ; but in ril 
things he has endeavored to combine utility with 
beauty. There we aboiit 1,000 forest trees already 
set oat here in the park, and at least 1,200 pears 
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api^Ies, peaches, ehenies,, plums, and the smaller 
iniit, aside from a nursery stocked with everything 
choice and of great variety, <5hosen from abroad as 
well as at home. These will be fully tested in this 
ctimate, and the fesult made public for the benefit of 
all, and then a generous distribution of «uch as are 
worthy of propagation. For the same purpose, also, 
he has planted a part of the terraces with about 
1,000 vines, after the French method. Most of 
these are foreign varietiea, and it is intended to accli- 
mate them if jfossible. We are sure that our read- 
•rs will join with us in saying that all tjiis is deserv- 
ing commendation ; for 2f Mr. C. wore dispose to 
sflTl his fruit, &c., he would ultimately get a hand- 
some income from liis pleasure groundSb 

When we visited Paterson the grapes were In ^a- 
son. They had npeoed well and proved dielicious 
fruit We found them generally free from mildew. 
Since this, Mr. C. has prepared two acres more for 

Sapes, by trenching the ground three feet deep and 
ree feet wide, leaving one foot untrenched, so that 
the rows of vrnen will stand four feet apart. These 
trenches he has Manured with bones, ola shoes, rags, 
the refuse of the factories, and street dirt The 
plantings are principaHy Millet's Burgundy. Mack 
Hambui;^, chasaclas, and sweet water. The trellis is 
made of half inch iron-rod posts, stuck two feet in the 



j;round, and xiiiog fopr Ut^ ^ut Holes 0e punched 
m these ^ne foot apart, and iron wires run through 
from poet to post. All these are coated with gas tar, 
and will 'thus last a long feme. It makes a light, 
cheap trellis; at the same ti«e, it is sufficiently strong 
for all ptrpoees. 

Hedgei, — One 0t A si t runs along the roadside, 
formed of the Maclura or Osage Oranee. Thus far 
this beautiful native shrub has escaped the attack of 
insects. It grows thriftily, and its verdure is of the 
deepest and thickest Itind. We have met this shrub 
in other parts of the United States, and can highly 
recommend it forliedgies. 

Mushroom Hbt^e.-^This is a tare addition to dia 
conservatoi^ in the United States. That at Mr. 
Coft's is 50 het )ong, and has kmr tiers of beds &fw 
h^t wide, and running the whole length. These oie 
planted with seed brought from France, and bear very 
abundantly nine to ten months oat of the year. TJte 
mushrooms are delicious eating, and usually sell m 
market for 37 cents per qnart. They will come ittto 
bearing one month alter planting the seeds. 

Prairie Orouie. — Mr. C. has a few pain of this 
highly prized game bird recently sent him from New 
Orieans 1>y his son. He will endeavor to domesti- 
cate them, and if he sucseeds they will prove a nch 
addition to the poultry yard 
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While Guiiua Hen*. — Among Ihe poultry we no- 
tiMd thete rai« birds. We abtnitil be glad to know 
if any of our leaders jtoweas white peacocks, a» we 
are desirous of obbiainji a pair. 

Rtmovifig a Large Tree, — Oa tbe lawn in front 
of the house stands a large horse-chestnut. It 
plaoted by Mr. Coh in 1795, wd trtuisplaatcd i 
difianc« lo Ihe spot where it now stands, in 1840, It 
IS growing flnely. aiul in looking at it one would 
judge it had always stood in its present posiiion. It 
isone of the mostsucceeafulspeeuneus of tcans^lant- 
iag a loi^ tree which has Ikllea nnder our obserra- 



The above lodge is at the EatewBy of the west e 
Inmee to the pleasure grounds, ft is of pure m\\i 
Mthiteclure, of the time of Elizabeth. It v 



signed by General jyEvaMuXiUul we must confess 
liut we think it no less pretty than appropriate, and 
quite a gem in its way. 
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Hie rooms we need not particularise ; they an 
fncb as are suitable for those of a small family. 

Hill Farm.— South of I^terson, and within a 
s.one'3 throw of Ihe viilwe, rises a range of hills 
SDO to 700 feci aboTc the level bek>w. Laiga quar- 
ries of (he finest kind of brown frae-alone are fonnd 
bete. On the top of this hill spreads out a brood 
raiting plain, and here Mr, Colt has anolhei tiact of 
Igndof about 130 BCRS. It abounds in sweet-Kenled 
grasses, and wonld make one of the best of sheep 
walks. The surface is rather rooky, bal occasional 
rich loamy veins are found, sufficient to grow routs 
and other things for sheep. A targe flock might be 
pastured here in Itie sumaer, and Uien be taken to fal 
or winter on Ihe farm below, Daliciotw mullon 
could thus be Bade Iron Sontfadowns aud iheir 



The view ftom tbe hill is of considerable extent 
and exceedingly piclaresqne ; embracing the windiiig 
course of Ihe clear, sparkling waters of the Passaic: 
tlie town of Paterson ; a beautiful country around, 
crowned l>y one of (be highest peaks of the Neref- 
sink ; and the Palisadoes and hinilands of the Hud- 
son beyond. A pretty perch indeed for tbe summei 
residence of one inclined either lo hard digging or the 



1A« Ibtm.— Pateison eontaina upward of 11.000 
inhabitants, and is one of the most thriving mannfac- 
Inring towns in the United States. The manubcio- 
riea are of great variety, embtacing iron, eoltoo, 
hemp, flax, silk, woollen, paper, and saw and flour- 
ing mills. Here are the celebrated bits of th« 
Pssnic, 70 feel high. They alone annually annwt 
many visitors. The water of the river Is used thiea 
times overfnim a series of cascades, with a bead and 
fall of about 22 feel each, thus giving an immense 
water power. The stream is durable, and tnill privi 
leges sell at ■ high rate. We presume that Mr. 
Coil's income from this aonice alone is not leu than 
t2S.000 a year. 

J. S. SsiiNiint, Esq. — We learn with regret that 
this veteran of the agricullutal nesa has been dis- 
placed as third assistant in the Poet Office Depart- 
mental Washington, on political erounds alone. For 
a quarter oi a century or more, Mr. Skinner has been 
one of ttte moet efficient friends of the agricultural 
caoseuHnd we must confess our astonishment that h> 
should be one of itie first to be proscribed on the ad- 
vent of a new inuimbent lo ine Executive chair. 
Under the late President, auother efficient writer and 
friend to agriculture, Solon Ttobinson, was dismissed 
from the office of I)eputy Post Master of his (own, 
simply because his politics were not agteeable to that 
dynasty. Mr. B... we believe, is pretty independent 
of government patronage ; but not so with &u Skin- 
ner. We Iruei, however, that both of these gentle- 
men will find ample reward in their future uibors, 
and that the^ may be so successful in all their snl>- 
sequent business, as lo esteem it fortunate rather 
than tbe contrary that they were deprived of their 



The Ahebican Hehd-Booi. — To accommodate 
such Short-Horn breeders as wish to insert tbe pedi- 
grees of the increase of their herds this spring, in Ihe 
pages of ibis work, it will be kept open tilllfae lal 
of July next, by which time it is to be hoped that all 
who wish to register their cattle wilt forward tbeir 
respective pedigrees. Tbe lists are fast coming in, 
and it will be a source of pleasure to the subscriber 
to make Ibem as numerous as poawble, that the amy 
of American Short-Homs shall at least ^ow some 
sort of respectability to their friends on the other side 
of ibe Ail&ntic. L. F. Aixen. 

Black Roik, N. Y., April, 1845. 
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Treaiiae upon the Merino Skeep and 



Wool 



■~We pariiculariy desire any of our readers who 
maj know where this work is lo l>e had in ihc 
United States, to immediately inform us, and we shnll 
he very much obliged. We would also like to obnii 
Cully and Cline on breeding 
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REMEDY FOR DISEASED PEACH TREES. 

Accip£irr Bometimes soggests a lucky tbovght, 
leading to useful experiments. A cedtleman of ob- 
serving mind in my neighborhood, Mr. Robert P. 
Mills, was examining some yoang peach trees at a 
time when the brine in which walnuts for pickles 
had been soaked was brought out of the house to be 
thrown away. He directed this to be poured on 
the body of a tree very much diseased and gummy, 
where the stem entered the ground below the 
surfece. He scraped away the earth around the 
body, forming a cup-like cavity, and without reaiov- 
ing the exuded gum oi^ the worms, poured the re*- 
mainder of the biine, iroprernated with the wahuts, 
into it, so as to imiherse the wounded part of the 
stem. The wounds on the tree have healed, and it 
is now in a healthy state, while others of the same 
age and near it wlhch were similarly aflbsled still 
remain diseased. 

Whether the effect of the above experiment is to be 
attributed to the saturated solution of salt, or to the 
qualities imparted to it by the M^tle imtinvU soaked 
in it, or to both, can only be determined by experi- 
ments. But one thing 1 know, that while certain 
vegetables are fed upon, and even inhabited by cer- 
tain worms, insects, flies, and bugs, other vegwiles 
are never disturbed, approached, or inhabited by those 
same creatures. Each race of animals seems to becoo- 
fined to certain genera of plants, while other plants 
may not only be offensive but actually poisomms to 
them. The green leavert)f both the black and white 
walnut are, f know, extremely oflbnsive to fleas, and 
to the flies of the woods and prairies, so toinoying to 
cattle and horses in the warm weather of our sum- 
mer months ; and the outer rind of the young fruit 
possesses the same quaNties as the green leaves and 
bark of the tree. If the odor or taste of plants, to 
which certain creatures have an intiineiive antipatkfft 
are artificially imparted to those on which they live 
or feed, it is rational to conclude a priori [reasoning 
from this], that they would leave the individual 
plants, thus treated, unmolested, mistaking them for 
plants to which they have a natural aversion. 

Now, many experiments made b^ the moot distin- 
guished botanists, and persons skilled in vegetable 
physiology, have established the fact, that the fpou" 
gioUs of plants have no elective power of rejecting 
substances held in solution, and presented to them. 
The moet active poisons, narcotics and acids, are ab- 
sorbed by them, and enter the circulation. Vegetables 
as well as animals may be poisoned. The desidera- 
tum seems to be th^ discovery of substances for solu- 
tion and absorption ofiensive to the creatures that in- 
jure the plant, and which will not be deleterious to 
the plant itself. Whether these conditions can be 
united, time and experiments must determine. All 
such problems are worthy of attempts to solve them. 
No doubt the creatures tmit infest plants may be de- 
stroyed by outward applications vm'ich may not en- 
ter the vegetable circulation. But in this case the 
remedy is more temporary, and besides may not reach 
or come in contact with the intended victims. 

John Lkwis. 

JUangoUen, Ky„ Feb. 5, 1846. 

The suKgestions of our correspondent we deem 
highly valuable, and on showing his manuscript to 
one of our f rieods^ he determined at once on making 



some expenmsdts with a view of testing the possi- 
bility of giving a series oi plants and shrubs, sub- 
stances inimiok to the creatures injuring them but 
notinjarions to the plants and shrubs themselves. 
This has been frequently done by English farmers in 
one instance, nasaely, soaking turnip seed in oil and 
sulphur. The flrst leavns of the turnip partake of 
this compound, and the smell or taste being inimical 
to the flyt it shoots npunniolestsd. Black and white 
walnut tress being disagreeabka to flies, should indues 
die faimsrs to cultivate them as shade trees in their 
pastures. The hint is well worth adopting on the 
prairies of the West; and gfowing the soft shell-bark 
hickory nuts would be a profitable business. Ws 
have sssn highly productive orchards of these tress 
in Coonscticut which were sultivated expressly for 
their fruit. We have bean told by observing farmers* 
that the whortleberry, sweet fern, and some other 
kinds of shrubs, would not grow under the shade of 
the butternut tree ; and we well recollect often seeing 
this confiimsd, particularly in pasture land, where» 
out of the shade, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
butternut trees, these shrubs grew thick and rank. 

SOUTHERN ORASsTfRUIT, STOCK, AND 
COTTON CONVENTION. 

Chrass. — At your request, made some twelve months 
since, I now say a few words on the domestic srasses 
in the Tennessee valley. By reference to No. i.» 
Vol 3, of your paper, you will see a general descrip- 
tion of the soil and productions of this country ; one 
additional word about the country. Originally it was 
covered with a strong coat of barren grass, common 
to all the Southwest. This grass afiorded fine pas- 
ture from early in the spring till July ; it then be- 
came dry and tough, and was not relished by stock 
So soon as the valley was well peopled it disappeared, 
though now plentiful in the adjacent range of moun- 
tains, because they are not much settled. Stock can 
now be sustained there to considerable extent, and 
that region will ere long be filled with sheep. 

From my practice and observations, I am not m- 
clined to think that any of the domestic grasses will 
do first rate heie. Blue grass will live, when pro- 
tected by some shade* but makes no growth from 
May till October ; hence it m worth little for grazing. 
Herds grass does tolerably well on high and low 
land, and aflbrds more grazing the year through 
than any grass I have noticed. Meadow oat is a 
laiger, bolder grass, but grows in bimches. It is not so 
nutrttivs in my opinion. Orchard grass does not do 
weil ; and in trutn I have never seen a full stand of 
it anywhers; I have never seen a lot of timothy in 
this country. Red clover produces one good crop a 
year. It blooms the first of May, is in perfection in 
June, dries up in July, and is of no further use till 
next spring. It glows strong and luxuriantly, and 
aifimls more pasture while it is in season than any 
other grass. It will maintain a good stand for four 
or five yean without plowing the ground, and pas- 
tured every year. It is the best fertilizer we have 
of the grass familv, though not to compare with the 
stock pea sown broad-cast. We have an English 
blue grass, that does not spread from the root, four 
times as large as the common blue mss. It litters 
or grows in bunches, and resembles tne orchard grass 
in size and character. It is sown in August or Sep- 
tember, and makes good pasture the following win 
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ter. Stock aro iotd- of ic^ and it ia a certain oaed 
beafer. Experimenta aia yat liniiled in it, and I am 
not prepared to make ttp«-dofinite opinion of ila ntt* 
nta. One of the principal leHancaa foe paature ia tb« 
crab grass, comooon to al^tlle caltiFaled land. It will 
do to graze the laat of May, and eaoAiniKa fpood till 
frost, and is not soanudi aflaeted by diovght as the 
otiier grasses. 

8t<Mk. — ^As to domealic — ja w d n, wa hava a ahaie 
df ail the improved bkiod of the Union. In the hone 
line. North Alabama has for a munbar of yaara hald- 
a connpicaous place, and has aome of the best bned- 
ing stois of tarf horses in the Soothwaat Mesm. 
Jackson and Kirkman, of Florence, have taken the 
lead at all the southern Inicia, New (Meana not ex- 
cepted. We keep but few cattle, aa beef ia not mi^ch. 
tfsed. We have some gaod Dnrhams — a fetw im- 
ported direct from England. We have a £sw of moat 
of the varieties of sheep, but they are not manaaad 
with any care ; they are keat for domeatie nae. No 
eflbrt to grow wool for market yet, but there ia some 
Calk on that subject. I prefer a croaa between the 
Merino and long wool (Bakewel) or ColawoU) for 
|;eneral use; some are in favor of Southdown — I am 
m favor of their hacdy colbp&et fonOtbut opposed lo 
their harsh fleece. 

Fruit. — As to fruits, we have some of most varie- 
fies, but I cannot speak definitely of aay, aaav 
peaches. It is a splendid aoH for them. Cbevriea 
have done well. Plums very well, except the laige 
blue kinds. Apples are not numerous ; but I think 
most kinds will do well except in very dry snmmers; 
they will then sun-burn, and fall on before mature. 
Pears are very scarce, and 1 doubt their success, ex- 
cept a few of the early kinds ; thev seem to be oncer- 
tain bearers in this climate. We have not given that 
attention to fruits and vegetaMea that we should have 
done. We have been tied down to cotton, a crop 
thai occupies us the eixfire year. Bat this must be 
stopped. We are over-predtming, and have now stock- 
ed the world with cotton, and are our own destroyers. 
The number of acres must be cut short till we reduce 
the average crop to 1,800,000 bales. Some change 
must take place or the Sooth is bankrwpt 

A Cotton Conventiont-^l would suggest the idea 
of holdin? cotton- plantei's conventions at the three 
mat soatnern aeaports. New -Orleans, Mobile, and 
Charleston, early next fall. Let every cotton-grow- 
ing coanty send its delegates, and if the three conven- 
tions did not agree in their separate capacities about 
the amount that must be cut ofl from every man>i crop, 
let these conventions appoint delegates to a central 
convention at Tuscaloosa, there to deteruMnc on the 
proportion to be cut shorL This to be binding on all 
the cotton -growing redone. But let each of the three 
conventions adopt their own rdes and regulations to 
CttTy this into effect. I would suggest one'diisd as a 
}fit>per quantity to cut oflf, and thai each oo«nty have 
its surveyors to insp^f every fami in the ceaaty, and 
if any planter violated the rule, to Imm all the cotton 
mdueed by such violation. The benefita resulting 
from this plan would be these. With two-thirds of 
the force, land, team, &c., new employed in growing 
cotton, every planter of cotton would jmket from one- 
third to one-half more m^ney yearly t^nd woukl have 
one-third of his foree to improve his land« grow pro- 
visions, or employ K in any other bnuich of industry 
he m%ht think proper. There ia not a sane cottoa- 



ptamter ia the Sauth that will deny tfaetruithal . 
poeitioB ; if all.aoknowled^ ita benefita we certainly 
can cnrry it into eflept Nothing is wanting but ac* 
tion; Shall it be said that we are asleep and wHt 
not paiaae our- own intereat ? Mot only our intereaU 
bat out salvatiao aa plantew ! If the iaci was kao wjqu 
tltat thefe had been W 1,SOQ,000 bales produced the 
past ■floaon, cotton would be woUh eight cents before 
theBm ^onld setapon th« Aewn*' Let ua then have 
a certainty and nQ mitkths^ that there will be bat 
l,aoo,000i produced next year; then we can get a 
fiiir compansBlion for our labor, and not till then. 
1 may recur to thie aaiyect a§pain. I wish to give the 
bati a peak. CL L Cockull. 

ra ica w4 t a,.ifa., Jat^ 2ft, 1S45. 

We admire the epirit of ous correspondent in re* 
gard ti» hia prQ|)oaedconvaiilioa«and hope that it may 
oe carried into e^t Raising less cotton and more 
of elher ftodtislSk ia what we have contended for, ever 
since we stalled' thie j^ioiiial. It the South did thii^ 
ita -paepie would grow rieh in defiance of the whole 
world. ThemaMifacturea of Massachusetts alone 
aaa of meie wdue than the whole cotton crop of the 
South. What would become of this very wealthy, 
inlal%eBt^ and highlv independent little state, if she 
abandoned these, aad ^voted herself exclusively to 
com and gpaaa, her g^reateat itf ricultural products ^ 
iW e i f y y ignaremu and dependtnut would be the 
■eceaHuy reauit, without the ahadow of doubt 

GUANO. AliS ITS ITSESw 
ExhautUon of Lands, — ^I am roudi surprised at 
the oppoeition and the numerous objections constantly 
biought forward against the use- of guano, most of 
them^unfoanded — ^many perfectly absurd ; for if lam 
qnantitiea could be brought here, one geneml benefit 
mast accrue to the farmem, even to those who could 
not use h ; viz., a decrense ia the price of the ma- 
nure, which is sold in lam qoantitiea in the vicinity 
of all populous cities. One of the chief of these 
olijectiaBa ia, thai U iM exhaust th€ soil ; however, 
before I shew eoacluaivelv that this cannot be the 
eaaa^ peoBift me to diaciiss ihia question of ** exhaus- 
tiou*" on which out farmere have often very wroni^ 
impfesaionsk Much practical good may be learned OQ 
this subject from the gardeners who pow vegetables 
for the marketa ; they never have an idea of exhaust* 
ing the eoil, and many obtain three and even fow 
erofM from the aame piece of land every year. 

i am wcU aware that under the existing ideas of 
rotation ol cra|>a. &c., it ia expected that after twa 
year^ mairacing and ciopping, virtue enough should 
be left in the soil to bear a good result of grass the 
ihind year without manure; bnt it would certainly 
be better lo cet ofl three luxwciaat crops successively, 
I ahould wish to exhaust my land completely every 
year ; to take off everything the manure put on win 
allow» leaving none of it to be washed away, and 
be useless by the winter flood and draining. I would 
not only lake away all the manure put on in the 
shape of crops, but all thai this manure would ena- 
ble me to take in addition from soil and atmosphere ; 
and bv proper management, I do not doubt that thia 
may be done with grass. An analysis will soon 
show what ia requisite to be added after each so call- 
ed exhavstion. 
JpfiwoHon^ of Guana to Com, — Take a sandy 
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flUrite piece €f k&d, ptent it witivlwlum eom, aini 
manure at thp rate of one tnd a h^ll ouBca per bill. 
Of (hie ounce and a Wf, about cm^iinifth conaiats 
<lf • the amiROoikuBal eahe ; ali this, with the exception 
perhape oi a mnail paiiion of humata of araaoma, is 
uMd by tha qiop; then one>4faiid ooneieiaof phoe^ 
pbata and cnealale of iiawt ami phoaphate ol magnet 
ite. This is need by the- crop chiefly for the -purpoae 
of forming the embtyO'or snoot of the seed. Awa 
aa only about one-thyrd of th^ aahafence ol theaa 
ambryoa or aproatt of the seed aemiata ol |ha pihoa* 

Slates, it is quite dear that it would take several 
ilNooa of them to Ma «p 33 per cent, of an ounce 
mid a half; tfaarafor«» a large portion of these phoe- 
' itas remain uvaeed in the soil* ready for anoHmr 
We than coatata one-eighth or one-teath d' 
and potash aalla ; of these, perhaps, five-eighths 
mr three-quartern' is used lor the crop, the remainder 
is left in the soil. The rest of the guano being 
ebietty moisture, hind and animal matter, naad not 
anter into our cadculatioa. 

The poaition then itt that each year of maftttrins 
with guano, luxuriant cro|iB are taken off, ieaTing atiU 
in the soil a laiga proportion of the phoanhatea, and 
aaiall proportiena of the soda, potash, anq ammonia. 
Now IB what ingredienia ia bam and stable manure 
chiefly deficients Why, in phoephatas This ia 
wtived not only by anaiyais of the manure, but by 
lia practiee of Engtiah agriculture ; for, after sewral 
years* crapping, land, however highly maaured with 
it, will aat heat good orops of wh^t without an 
addttionai supply of pho^ates, which ia afforded by 
an applicatiatt of gnamd bones. Thevefoia, if land 
ia maavred three ov four years ii) succesaion with 
Muio, and af tarwaida with bam and ataJbla manure, 
iiere wiU beanaccumalatipn from thaforinar ramaia- 
iag in the soil, of axaciiy tfaose ia^rediants in whiei^ 
the latter is moat defieianfr, aauL this seema to me to 
catde tiie questioit of exhaustion. 

Artfficitd Qucmo,-^Thtm is another objection to 
^uano, which ia, that we ean make an artificial gua- 
■a aa good and aheaacf. Tbaea ia^ na doubt thiil 
alter chemical aaalytis baa aseeitainad the ingradieala 
el guano, if wie mix. tbeee inamdienta togetMr^ foan 
whatever source they are obtmned^ ia ahootlhaaama 
proportion, we shall make a manure of almost equal 
ndue. Bbt auppoaa onl? the aamU miaaiily of one 
hundred thousaiid tena of thii artifioiiil manure wen 
wanted in thia country, if the ingradienta eauld be 
obtained at alt^ would net their wue be so mudi 
enhanced by this demaad aato reader the price ne 
kmger economioal f The leoommendatioa of the use 
^f guano by no meaaa implies that the other manase 
o| a farm should remain idle ; far fraae it. On the 
contrary, the stady and knowledge of thia snbiect 
will prove to the fanner the vahm oi much that Vas 
haea hitherto totally^ diaregarded aa manuvsi and will 
ahow him that if the ammonia, of guano baa lain ao 
long in a tcopical region undissipated, he can alao 
Jix and preserve the ammonia which ia necessarily 
derived from every Irving being on the fann. 

I trust this subject of the exhaaation of soila will 
receive the earnest attention of the practical farmers 
this year, if they would lay aside a little of their 
preconceived nottons respecting exhaustion, rotation, 
ace., and constantly experiment judiciously and care- 
fuity on five or tan acres, they would always be 
learning something, and always impfoviag* by (he 



exercise of their' {.ofevBiaiOf judgnmnt and discrimi- 
natioa. J. £. TsJscaJauc^Mt^ 

lyESTSRN CALENDAR FOB MAY. 

If tha cpn» crQj> shall not have been all planted in 
Ayril« it should be oompleted aa early as possible in 
thiamonthu II planted even late in this month, i» 
oaad yrpund* it will have full .time to mature, beibra 
upsti m Uuituda 39«»; hut lata planting, is more liabla 
to be ii^ttiad hy dnwitiu Imring thia month the 
plows and hoes should be diligently employed, in the 
cultivation of the com crop. The more this crop ia 
worked the better, but the plows and hoes tmuit be 
jHopped whenever the ground, is so wet as to make it 
clog, Ualeea in casea of wgant necessity, the com 
should not be plow>ed aaaa ^er heavv rains. Tt ia 
best to Wait patiently till the aail is dry enoqgh to 
pulverise fiaefy. In the meantime the hands may be 
empla^ in getting fiee wood for summer use, ^lit- 
tinf rails, making fences, &e. 

This is the proper month for putting mmraa to 
horses and jacks. The coJta will then come in Apiil, 
when the mares can begin to get a good bite of gieen 
food. £arl^ colts do beat* becauae they will attain 
more maturity before the winter seta in, and can be 
carried through that moat \xyinf period for young 
stock, in better condition. In this month, alao, sows 
should be put to the boar, when it is desirable to have 
fall pigs. But if farmers desire that their sows 
should have but one litter in a year, it should be so 
arranged as to make the pigs come from the middle 
of March to the last of blay. 

In this month the pastures are luxuriant, and all 
kinds of stock can have an abundanoaof areen food, 
ami consequently need a full supply of salt. A half 
pound per week is the P^2S^^ allowance for full 
erewn hnlloeka par head. Tbe smaller cattle, sheep, 
horses, cowa,.te., ahoiil^ have a proportionable al- 
lowance. Hogs do not eat much aalt. But all stock 
should have a lull supply, once, but still better, twiu 

RAifliiio Caay. Potatues. ako PuMPXWSr in Mr 
TSBivaTa Bows. — ^Mr. Muir, of this town* gave me 
an intctoeaiing acoouad ol aaexpanment madehy him* 
scji iii }837» in planting one acre ol land with coro, 
BDtatoflib and pumpkinai which was as iollowa : The 
tend was pl0<yad from 6 to 8 inobea 4eap, well bar- 
Mfwad, and i^ light coat of manure sjiread on and 
barrawtd in well- The bmd furrowed lightly 24 feat 
aparti aftd planted ana row of conw and the next po- 
tatoes, aljternating them to the sixth row, which he 
planted with pumpkinst. Thua every other row being 
com and potatoea, except iha sixth, which was pump- 
kins, thveugUoat the field. The cam in the rowa 
atood only oae atalk in a place, in thismaai^r: 

OnacoraataLk, and then a space of 6 or 

8 iaohasiQi another 1 then a apace of 14 to 16 inchea. 
The potatoes and pumpkina were planted aa thick aa 
they would b«ir, but he did not describe the manner. 
The ameiHkt ol produce irom the acre was as f oUowa. 
187 bushels of com in the enc; 153 bushela pota- 
toea ; and l#0 cart loads of West India pumpkin« 

He has since followed a similar course, and ia 
satisfied that this ia the best way for him to get the 
most prafit from his land. £. P 

EsHK Ca.» N, X.,Mi»^€k 26M,.l846. 
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THE SAFARO-PEACH. 
While paMing a few months oa Teoerift, aome 
Tcan ago, I was partJciUaTly sttracicd by Ibe ezc«l- 
lence ^ the peaches of thai inland. Among those 
of the finest quditj was the Safani-peBch, which, 
in point of flavor, smallness of ntone, ibandance of 
juice, and beaaly of form, in the opinion of the 
Spaniards, is not equalled by any olher variety. The 
size, color, and pneral external appearanee, as far 
es my recollection serres me, KTMtly resembled Bod- 
man's ding-stone, denoted by me following cat : 



1 WOBK OLIV LAMB. 



apart, tlicn plow a deep fimow the other war wkh 
a eamnon aiied ploir, aay foar feet apart (I ban 



Fra. 46. 

Thie peach is Mid to have originated in Spwn 
about the middle ol the WA cenluiy, by the Aralnan 
monnicb, Abdurrahman. The envoy whom he sent 
to Syria for his two siBten, brought back many lari* 
ties, among which were some peaches tron the gar- 
dens of Arroaaiat Being proud ol this fruit, tbe 
monarch showed it lo bis friendfl, and preaeoled OM 
to Sofaru-bn Ulbaid, who was so delighted with its 
flavor, that he preserved the stone, from which he 
raised a tree that ever after bore his name. Thia va< 
tiety is still caltiTated in some parts of Spain, and 
fatly merits all the praise bestowed apon it. B. 

Aw York, iSth ApHl, 1845. 

BOW TO WORK CLAT LAND. 
Yotr know, by several years' expeiienc*, the tran- 
Uea and difflcnlliea to be encountered in cultivating a 
faim with a stiff clay subsoil, and that too without 
tlie aid of a subsoil plow. The object of this is to 
gel an e;tpressJon of yoar opinion, founded partly on 
your own experience, and partly on the theory which 
ban grown ont of that experience, and the experience 
of those who have used these pJow*, whether ihey 
may not be advantageously iiwd in the following 
manner: After the ground which is designed for a 
crop of com or potatoes is prepared for plaaling, let 
it be farrowed out the distanee you wish your raws 



land enough lo spare) -, then level these last furrows 
by ninning a harrow over them lengthwise (I have 
horses ua boys enough) ; ihcA follow these furrows 
wilh a subaoif plow, nuuing it as deep as possible, 
lite object of this is to cany off the surface walar 
wbei» the deaoeni is safBcient, and where it is not, to 
answer the purpme of a reservoir for the water to 
settle, ud lo be evapotalsd br the snn, iosiead of 
standinjr promiacuoustj upon the roota of the crops. 
There wiU be no need of 
marking out the ground 
tbe wa* the subsoil furrowa> 
ran i lEie eye will guide th* 
fillers in dropping the seed 
equi-distant between ths 
sDbsQil furrows. I pn^Mse 
uaing the harrow in eiilti- 
ll^ting the crop, leltinK the 
horse walk in Ihe suDsoil 
furrows, and uaing tbe hoe 
only to cut up ine weeds 
left by the harrow near tbe 
hills, and to earth the nota- 
loss (not the com) a little, 
as I Bpprqve of keeping dM 
seed, and subaequently the 
roots, near the surface; and 
if tbe ground be well mO' 
nured, as 1 inle«l it ifaali 
he,atid often stirred vith 
the harrow, there will ba 
no danger of drouth. I 
know yoo will aay, anbeoil 
plow dl your gronnda, and 
then plant in the usaal 
I war ; out Ibis I cannot af- 
ford to do. If you don^ 
like my plan, say so, and 
give yow reasons. If yoa 
do tike it, or can stngM some improvement short of 
plowiag up tbe whole crouDd, say that, and send ma 
a aabsmi jilow of suiiule size, and otU on my agent 
in your city for the ea^ A Noviok 

Thorough draining after the Scotch method, as de- 
tailed by Mr. Norton, page 330 of our\Jast volume. 



soils. But we sappoae he thinks he cAnnol aAbrd 
this, and for a partial remedy he may do Wl to fol- 
low his own plan. We fonnerly pursued a ntlerably 
snccessfal method of cultivating a clay soil, ^^^nb 
ii^ it up into lands of four to six furrowa, cleaflh 
ing ont tbe wide open furrows well between Ihentj 
From these hitds, balJca, or ridges — as they are 
ously tafued — the water would readily filter Ih) 
to the wide open furrows on each side, and il ' 
off, if there were declivity enough to do t 
it would stand there till evaporated. Of c|' worae, if 
these are deepened with the sabeoil plo— ■' " ■■ 
to their power as drains. We have sei 
pondent a subsoil plow as requested, hi 
to keep his land in permanent grass oe much 
sible ; this is decidedly the beet crop un 
soil, not only in this counlrv, but even io Engh 
where produce is worth dounle our prices. 
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My last letter was dated from Rome, which city 
we left 0oon after for Napks. The oouatry between 
Rome and Naples is generally level» and is well cul- 
tivated with Vines and wheat. 

T%e Ftne.^-This is not cultivated here as in Ge- 
noa, but is trained in gracefnl festoons upon and be- 
tween trees planted for the purpose, at a distance of 
some fifteen or twenty feet ; and even at this season 
the effect of these extensK^ groves, with the festoon- 
ing vine, and the bright ereen of the wheat beneath 
them, lAras very fine, ana when in full fruit must be 
beautiful indeed. The vintum is said to be the most 
delightful season in Italy. Until a certain day, the 
vines are not touched by proprietor or traveller ; but 
when the fruit is known to be matured, the da^ is 
fixed, and all commence at once. The traveller la at 
liberty then to pluck as many as he chooses ; the 
peasants assume their gayest diess; men, women, 
and children are all in the fields ; and the manly Ita* 
lian laborer and the graceful peasant eirl, dance around 
the wagons loaded with fruit, and tne whole vintage 
is a season of festivity. 

Draining Low Grounds, — ^Those which are wet, 
are very conveniently drained by furrows at the dis- 
tance of some three feet apart, and are easily made, 
by plowing three furrows, and then a back furrow 
on each side of them, which thus leaves a sort of 
narrow trench similar to that between two lands 
with us, to let off the water. 

Agriculture at Naples. — This is at a very low ebb ; 
and is no^ owing so much to the indolence, or ra- 
ther inactivity of the people, as to the exoeediuf rich- 
ness of the soil. No peasantry will work harder 
than the Neapolitans, when the object is sport ; but 
they think it scarcely worth while to bestow much 
labor upon the soil, when a slight degree will afibrd 



some noble specimens of the latter nearly sixteen 
hands hirh. The cows are nothing superior, but 
give good milk and butter. The latter is monopo- 
lized entirely by the king, and evenr roll bears his 
arms. For vegetation the climate of Naples is per- 
haps one of the finest in the world— with just suffi- 
cient winter to give plants a nroper rest and vigor ; 
and nothing but skill and industry are wanting to 
make it inwrior to none in agriculture. 

The Olive. — i ought to mention that there are 
some fine olive groves near Naples, containing laige 
trees, one (tree) of which is said to have produced 
fourteen himdred gallons of oil This tree succeeds 
better in Italy than in the south of France, where the 
crop is very precarious, being sometimes cut off by 
the frost. Being thus tender — ^more so in fact than 
the orange — it would scarcely answer for introduc- 
tion, except into our milder southern States, for even 
in Florida the orange orchards are occasionally de- 
stroyed by frost 

Silk. — ^Near the palace at Caserta, is also a silk 
manufactory belonging to the King, where a consi- 
derable number of hands are employed, and superior 
velvet and silk are made. 

A Cfuctfio.— On arnvin]^ at Leghorn, we visited 
Pisa, celebrated for its leaning tower, and found there 
a IsdTge Cascina or royal farm. It belongs to the 
Duke of Tuscany, and is celebrated for its camels, 
which were presented by ihe Pacha to the fonner 
duke, and which breed here. There are now some 
forty-three of them, and they are used on the farm for 
carrying burdens. Thev are, however, adapted only 
to the desert, and are of very little use in a countiy 
like this. We mounted one of them and took a short 
ride, but found his ^t very unpleasant In a long 
ride it must be fatiguing. On this farm there are 
about one hundred cows, of the breed of the coimtry 
(Tuscan). They are generally fine, clean-limbed 



that the fertile soil even of our Western States is su- 
perior to that of Naples and its vicinity. It is idmost 
entirely volcanic, with some six or eight feet of black 
mould, the quality of which would lead one to sup- 
pose, that Vesuvius lor ages had been throwing upon 
It, from the bowels of the earth, all the elements of 
Intility. Flax is much grown in the vicinity, and 
also a species of lupin of rapid growth and very suc- 
culent, which is cut, and given green to the cattle. 
Lucerne is also much used; and, as I was told, is 
frequently cut six or eight times in the season. There 
is some horticultural taste here, a vtr]r excellent 
botanic garden, and a number of beautiful villas. 
Teoore, tne director of the botanic garden, is a man 
of much intelligence, and gave me some valuable in- 
formation. He mudi regretted the deficiency of en- 
terprise among the Neapolitans on these points. There 
are no works whatever here on horticulture, and but 
two or three on general agriculture. 

Stock. — There is not much in the vicinitv of Na- 
ples very excellent in the way of stock, with the ex- 
ception of their beautiful and delicate breed of pigs, 
po6sessii.g the compact form of the Berkdures, with- 
out their size and erossness. I very much doubt, 
however, whether mey would thrive well in our cli- 
mate. They have a nice but small breed of horses, 
which possess no remarkable Qualities, and will 
not compare with the Roman norses. Jacks and 
mules are much used as beasts of burden, and I saw 



them abundant means of sustenance. I do not think, animals, and some of laige size. There is, however. 



no uniformity among them, and some were quite in- 
ferior. I noticed one noble, Short-Horn cow, show- 
ing many fine points. These cows give about four- 
teen quarts of milk per day, ten quarts of which 
make a pound of butter ; thus showing its superior 
richness. There were some fine oxen and steers, 
a few sheep, and about fifty poor horses. The farm 
buildings are poor and inconvenient There are ma- 
n^ fine cork trees, and long avenues of the maritime 
pine, the seed of which is roasted and eaten by the 
poorer classes. Here, as in France, every proprietor 
IS obliged by law to plant a certain number of tieeft 
for all that he cuts down ; and thus a continual sup- 
ply of firewood is kept up, which, in a country so 
destitute of coal, is a matter of no slight importance. 
Valley oftheAmo. — The part between L^bom 
and Florence is low and wet, lying below the level 
of the mountain streams, from which its fields are 
protected bv dykes. In these dykes are flood-gates 
by which tne tanners can at pleasure irri^te theii 
fields. The* fields are highly cultivated with wheat 
in ridges, as at Naples. Rows of trees, covered with' 
vines gracefully festooned over and between them, 
are spread through the country. CIccaaional fig, cher- 
ry, and other fruit trees were seen, and the whole 
^ley bore the aspect of great fertility and high cul- 
tivation. Near Florence the country is more hilly, 
but cultivated to the very summit with olives, vines, 
and wheat, and thickly dotted with farm-houses and 
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GREAT SALE OF SHORT-HORN CATTLB IN ENGLAND^— BLACK SXA WHEAT. 



villas. Hay-dtacks were tiumerous; some with the 
hay partly cut out, very mueh «s Ascribed by tite 
poet Cowper, and presenting a sin^larappeanuKe to 
an American <ye« Manv peasants mrtte An'theToad, 
returning from their worK.and their appeartinee folly 
sustained the character git^ to'the Tuscan peasantr^^. 
The men had fine features and a 1»r(«ht and ittttWf' 
gent'lodk, while the women were aniform^y^gnuseftfl 
and handsome, with that glowing Complexion, 'bWjpht 
eye, and arched eyebrow, pecuiiar to noHhem Itauy. 
Siome of them were walking, and othere riaing on 
donkeys, seated as near the fciar end icB they could 
well get without £a!lling of. The vittttityof rlorenee 
is thickly studded with villas and country-seats, most 
of them handsomi^ly laid oat in the Italian artfficial 
stjle, and presenting, 'as joutide through the coun- 
try, a succession of fine -farms and "beautiful gardens. 

tlorencf. — ^This is a beautiful chy, and may well 
be cal ted the ifkirest in Italy. The public and private 
galleries are filled with the choicest paintings and 
statuary, and statues are scattered eterywheie about 
the city. There is noting in an}^ of the collections, 
however, that wUl *bear comparison with (he best 
works of Powere, the American artist, whose studio 
we visited. He is a'bri^ht-looking'man, and shows 
in his eye much of the fire of genius. He was 
just finishing oif two most exquisite statues, of that 
rare and beautiful character, that one could ejcamine 
every day for a month with increasing pleasure. 
One is a full-sized Eve, standing with the apple in 
her outstretched hand, her face exquisitely beautiful, 
presenting a masterly expression of innocence hesi- 
tating at. guilt It may be deemed the best effort of 
Po werS'iihrsel, and ft is hoped will go to America. Its 
value is $3000. The other statue is a fishei*s boy, 
holding a shell to his ear, and is a superior piece of 
workmanship. The attitude and expression of lis- 
tening are capital. A bust of Proserpine is a)K> 
very excellent 

PaJua.— From "Florence to t^adua the country Ss 
very flat, and irrigated by water introduced from the 
Po -and Adige. Lombardy ^plars line the road, and 
basket willows are planted m wet spots, and also in 
the fields for vines to be trained upon. Padua is 
a fine town, and possesses the best botanic garden 
and conservaitorles that I have yet seen. It has a 
fine specimen of the gingko biloba, some thirty feet 
high, h is probably the oldest botanic garden in 
the world. 

Venice.-^tota Padua we went by railroad with- 
in a few miles of Venice, ^nd thence by gondola to 
this singular city of the sea, so beautifully described 
yy the poetic .pen of Bogers. Its splendid palaces, 
he Kialto, the chamber of Secret Council, the Bridge 
•I Sighs, and all the other relics of its ancient 
splendor and power, were seen to great advantage as 
our gondola swept bv them, hnpelled by two mus- 
cular gondoliers, who wielded their oars with no 
little grace. No animals are seen in the streets ex- 
cepting an occasional dcg or cat ; no carts are heard ; 
and no noise but the hum of voices or the plash of 
an oar as the gondola glides swiftly by. It is a an- 
gular city, and one of great interest 

Lotnbardu, — From Padua to Milan, and, in fact, 
(hroud^out Lombardy, the country is very highlvcutti- 
rated, and irrigated in every direction, at the pleasure 
i»f the owner, by means of canals from Lake Como, 



and sevetal rivers. The meadows were m conse- 
quence beautifully green, though early in March ; 
and thev Were 'Cutting ^e first crop of grass, to be 
followed by four others during'tbe season. Here wt 
saw on the road, aumhem of the beatttilul laige cMC€iB 
of Lombardy, uniformly of a msam color. They 
have fine boAes, clean limbs, and, as -for as I could 
judge, are equal to anvthtng we have in America. 
The cottntty «ibout KfiMn contains itome of the best 
farms in Italy, and Lombardr ih this respect exoela 
anything I have yet seen on wis side of the Atlantic. 

We start in a day or two on our journey actcM 
the Alps ; where, I fear, I Shall Scaately find much III 
an agricultural way, that will interest the readers ^ 
the Agriculturi^. 8. 'B. PAnsoiftk 

Moan, March 16, 19415. 
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Qatkr Sale o^ SlMat-Hovir OATtce nr JSm 
LARD. — By referenee to our advei^Mhg pages, it wiil 
be 'aeen that three IsQfge «nd viery fine herds of 9heft<* 
Horn cattle are offered lor sale in England. "W^ 
had the advantage, in AUguiK, 1'841, of looking over 
Earl Spencer's stock Of cattle, on hisheautiful est^As 
at Wiseton, and can highly recommend them from 
our personal minute Oroervation. A sample of his 
herd was «een at the New Yoit State AgrioultunB 
8o«:i^ ^how at Pottghkeepsie, la^ fall, dso at the 
cattle lihow of the Amerieaa Institute, in Mr. OHverti 
superb young hull, Blariin, which took the first pre* 
mfums hXhoftk of these meetings, as the 'best airhhif) 
in his class. 

Earl 'Spem^r $r xmw of the most distinguished 

Sp-icuhariSts and ndblemen in Endand-^Defebrated 
ike Un hisHkleffts, virtues, and rtftiring modesty of 
disposftion. When Lotd Ahhorp, he was for some 
lime lead()r of the IVhig patty in the House of Com* 
mons, and the grestt advocate of the reform hill. Bt 
held a distlngtrished "post in the manistirY of Earl Oay, 
and 'is the unthing ^idvtyeaHs Of Ihe HMhioh of t6e 
odious Com Tiaws of >Great Britain. He is again 
President df the BngHsAi A|fricttlttfftQ Society, for Urn 
second time-^is^uiie ^lebi^ted for his'beotitiful held 
of Sbdrt-Hom cattle, ^lA has \eartted Ihe enVliAtO 
titte throuijhottt his country. Of thtf *« farmer's friend.* 
We wish his lordship a'sood sale, as wellas Messrs. 
Htttton and Wtftson. 'W% have seen some of tUs 
animals Of 'fhtese hm named geritlemen, and can coin- 
mend them to the attetition Of American breeders. 

Black ftu Wheat.— I liere with send you a salh- 
ple of Black ' Sea wheat ralfi^ by tne. !t was sowii 
on the 25th of last Mav, and reaped on the 29th Au- 
gust^ It was not attacked by the rust or fly. Muth 
of this kind of wheat has been raised the past seasoa 
by the formefs in the vicinity of Montreal, and^ 
from the information I hate been able to collect, th^ 
propose sowing no other kind of wheat this spring. 

M. J. Hats. 

MetedlfF^m, CotS St. Antoine, Man- \ 
tmU, C. E., March Id, 1645. ] 



We presented this sample of wheat, sent us by 
correspondent, to a friend in this vicinity, who imme- 
diately sowed it, and wiil let us know in the autuom 
how It succeeds in this section of tiie country. AH 
accounts seem to agree that it is a valuable nfitltlf 
vari^y, especially ror the more northern fahnere 



SUlTFLOWiB SECD FOB POVLTRY. — TO PRF.J'BRVE FRESH MEAT. 
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CoMiRd^ )9fpttrtmtnt. 



SUNFLOWER SEED FOB POULTRY. 



BY MRS. BIRKULND. 



Ib a certain gartien not yery well kej^t, it so hap- 
pened that a great number of sunflowers sprang up ; 
and as weeda were not lacking in the rich soil, the 
intniders escaped notice, until they grew so stout that 
it seemed a^ pity to pull them up, especially as there 
were few pretty things to supply their places. Tall 
hollyhocks there were, and four o'clocks, and here 
and there a yellow lily; while rhubarb run to seed, 
8N94; B^y heaidA of aspoisffus, spoke of n^lect and 
ijidifference in the owner. IVJelon vines were allowed 
tq 8tfa»^ across the paths, and not a few great, star- 
Ufgt yellow pumpkin blossoms mingled with the 
aigps of choice fruits, threatening utter destruction to 
meloQS of all kinds, by the intermingling of improper 
fanna. But nobody thought of these thmgs. " The 

Srden ** is too often a despised part of the thriving 
rm ; and both beauty ^ad comfoit are unnecessarily 
sacrificed, from the muStaken idea that the time spent 
m gardening is wasted, or has at beat only the reward 
of ** pleaftinj; the women folks." 

Harvest time came, and now all idea of introducing 
any reform in the garden waa out of the question. 
The melons, as they ripened, proved very much like 
squashes. Tlieweeda alt went eomfortably to seed, 
and lived to see an infant crop begin to sprout up, green 
and (eader, about their toogli old stems, even before 
the. frost had had time to despoil the parent heads of 
their branches. Some borders of stone crop with 
which cort^n beds, the objects of female care, luid 
been orname Ued, hal expanded into wide banks of 
shaded green velvet«-»the only beautiful result of ne* 
gjeet in a garden. The giria had become quite die- 
eouraged, seeing the work get so far ahead of them 
for want of some aid from strong armsi 

Fanny L sat in the window which overlooked 

this wildernesa of weeds, gazing musingly, and with 
no slight touch of sadness, at the ruin which had en* 
veloped the scene of her pleasant spring dreams. 
8he saw whole broods of fowls scratching and half 
burying themselves in the midst of her pretty jon* 
quils and other early bulbs ; and ^e had not the heart 
to go and drive them away ; for, as ^ris in the coun- 
try often say, <* whereas the use ?** if fa^er or bro- 
thers will not secure either the garden or the fowls 
so aa to keep them apart. 

Presently she observed a great commotion among 
the sunflowers. These staring luminaries had grown 
very variously, some tall and mast-like, others stunt- 
ed and slender, with small and: poor heads. But 
these less favored specimens seemed more agitated 
than their more lotiv brethren ; and upon closer scru- 
tiny Fanny observed that a detachment from the fowl 
army were attacking the sunflowers in the most 
energetic manner, springing up at them, to the very 
extent of their ability, «id nippine them so shrewdly 
that the great black heads were rain to bow at each 
fiesh attack. 

After noticing this new warfare several times, it 
struck our young gardener that there must be some- 
thing very attractive in the food for which the chick- 
ens were willing to work so hard ; and she determin- 
ed to make a liitle experiment as to the value of it. 
So w.lhout saying anything of her Intentions, she 



decapitated all the sunflowers which had been too 
high for the fowls to reach, using for their stubborn 
necks her brother's little hatchet ; and when she had 
deposited them in certain empty barrels in the bam, 
she contrived to have a portion of the fowls shut up, 
and fed them every day with a good portion of the 
sunflower seed, in addition to the coarse food which 
they shared witn the rest, and a pan of water daily. 

The very first tine a dish of fowls was wanted for 
dinner, Fanny sacrificed a pair of her stock, and she 
was delighted to hear her lather ask, ** Why, wife I 
what fowUare these ? We never had anything like 
'em before ! Where did you get *em ? Their flesh 
is as tender and juicy as can m, and they are as fat 
as butter {** 

Fanny now told her little story, and as she had 
noticed an exadt proportion between the size and 
richness of the seed and the quality of the soil in 
which the plants happened to stand, her father was 
induced the next year to manure a patch purposely 
for sunflowers, and to cultivate them with express 
reference to the improvement of his fowls. 

Since that time tJiis provision has not been neglect- 
ed ; and althongh soma; of the- neighbors, refuse to 
believe that sunflower seeds can make any difference 
in the juiciness of ** ohidpen meat," yet.mey cannot 

deny that Mt; L- ^'a fowls are the best^^far the 

best in the neighborhood ; and Fanny's observation 
of an apparently trifling fact has brought many a dol- 
lar to her father's pocut,to say nothmg of providing 
a bome-bned delicacy for the table. 

Now, Mr. Editor^ I have recounted Fanny's ex- 
periment in ail simplicity; wishine to know from 
some of your numerous and practiciu correspondents, 
whether they have ever made a similar one with like 
results — since we must not think that one fact makes 
a theory, any more than one swallow a summer. 

To Prbsebve Fresh Meat.— Ab hot weather is 
approaching, it is important to those who are sa situ- 
ated that theycannot always procure fresh meat when 
wanted, to know how to preserve It. The ordinary 
method of putting it in an ice-house, down the well, 
and other cool places, keeps it but a short time ; but 
in this suggested by the National Gazette, it may be 
kept sweet for years : 

** For household purposes the most convenient way 
will be to provide a number of earthenware jars, 
with ground covers and a small hole in each cover, 
like that in a tea pot, which may be stopped easily 
The meat may be first partly boiled and deprived of 
its bones, and be then put, with part of the liquor, 
into the jars, which must be set in a pan of vrarm 
water and i^radually brought to a boil. When the 
steam is rising from the jars the covers must be put 
on them and fixed down air-tight, the steam generat- 
ed in the meantime being suflered to escape from the 
lids. Finally, the pan must be removed from the 
fire, the holes in the lids stopped with small corks, 
and these corks waxed over to make them more im- 
penetrable. It may also be a good precaution to nin 
a little melted wax round the ed^ of each cover, to 
obviate the leakage due to any imperfec'ion of the 
surfaces in contact. Meat mieht also be preserved 
by repeatedly dippinj^ it in melted fat, the same aa 
they do candles, tnl it had a protecting coat of tallow 
which the air could not penetrate. Vegetables may 
be preserved in jars as above, as well as meat" 
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Wbll, hoys, Mr. Allen has very kindly given two 
or Ihree pii^ every month, laryoat tpecal beneliL 
After you have raaj Ihe Boys' Department, the first 
thing ro be done is, ta see Itial you have other books 
(o reail and study, such as you can understand, end 
such as will ■ — 



for parents and their children, and such kinds of 
boolu, not silly stories, you must be well supplied 
with. And then see (0 it thai you spend some time 
everg da^, in reading and study. Tbis is absolutely 
essential, if you ever intend to tn^e good hnners, 
and good men. And [ take it you an going to be 
fanners, and not profesHonal men. 

Then next yon muel aee that yon lia,ve an aie, a 
hoe, a rake, and oil tools, just suibble toyourageand 
strength. Do not try to chop with j^our father's axe, 
nor use any o( his tools ; tell him it is no reason why 
yon should not have light tools, bemuse he had to 
(ue bis father's. See 1o U that goa have A« proper 
taols, ajid that they are in the very best order. Then 
have a place for every tool, and for every hook, ami 
when you have finished nsing it for the lima being, 

5Dl it in its place, so yon can go right to it in the 
ark. 
Now for using them. Leam to do one thine at a 



day to day, till it is finished, and then another, and 
KO on. And be sure to read the Boya' Department 
in Ihe paper as soon as your father gets it from the 
office. When yoQ work, have some one kind of 
work, and stick to that till it is linished, and till the 
time is up. Do not b^in to chop one slick and then 
run off to And a sorter one; or think you mu^t go ta 
read or study, or go a fishing, or make a poultry-honee. 
Finish that slick of wood, nu m»IIer if it is hard ; 
leave it not So, when you read or3tiidy,do not think 
yon uraat to uw your hoe then, or ride the horse to 
water, or anything else, bul study. One thing at a 
time, aHrl tlmt iking forthe time. If you need help, 
that ie, directions about your books or about your 
work, or your play, your parents will always 
it In you. But when you are told sufficiently, 
do it up, and do it yourself. At proper times, you 
can have your sports — go a fishing, play ball, make 
a pigeon-house, tame your rabbits, fe«d your chick- 
ens, &c,, Sk. Do that up thoroughly unen you are 
about it ; and do your work and your study just as 
ihoronghly when ttkeir times come. Be cheerful and 
lively at each. Da not say yon are tired, or hot, or 
lazy, when it is lime lo bnog in Ihe wood, or hoe in 
Ihe ^rden. Do not ask to get away till the work is 
finished. Be sure, H you do just right you will have 
abundance of lime for allyou' ''^''^ mailers, and will 
be happy about it loo. Inere, that will do for this 
(iue. T( Mr. Allen prints Uiis I may talk some 
aiore with you. T. 



-c)i[ckb;< coon. 

CHICKEN COOPS. 



The most common method employed amon^ tun. 
ers for the purpose of coofioing the hen with bet 
young brood, is io drive stakes into Ihe ground in 
front and make a pen about two feet square and tawti 
'~''' boards ; but a better plan is lo lay a flour bar* 
1 its side, with one end out, and drive a few 
sticks into the ground in front. This makes a very 
dry and comfortable coop. 



The above figure represents the marquee-coop, 
which we have used for several jrears, and find it an- 
swers a good purpose. It is formed by nailir^ boards 
two [eel in length in such a way as to fotm two parts 
of a triangle, Ihe ground forming the other, as in 
warm and dry weather we consider it best to ban 
them next the earth ; bul early b Ibe sprir^, when 
the weather is cold and the soil wet, a plalfoim of 
boards or an old door should always be put under 
the coops. It should be at least two feet deep, one end 
be boarded np tight, and the other secured by nailing 
strips of lath, in the form of grales, leaving sufficient 
spaoe between them for the free passage of the chicks 
without admitting Ihe hen. In front there should bo 
a broad piece of &>ard of the same length as the front 
of the coop to feed them on. This board may be se- 
cured to the coop with leather hinges, so as to admit 
of its being raised up towards evening. This aoswera 
the double purpose of protecting the chicks aninot 
the smaller no.xious vermin, such as rats, &C., during 
the night, and of preventing them from wandenng 
aboDl in Ihe dew and wet grass in the morning. 




Fio. 49. 
Mr. Lawrence Smith, a writer in the Cultivalor, 
says:" The above cut is acoopof my invention. A, 
A, slats rajsed for admitting the hens ; B, 8, doors to 
open and sliulol night, lo prevent Ihe intrasion of any 
kind of vermin ; C, button for fasleningthe door.". 
Poulterer's Companion. 
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FOREIGN AORIOULTURA^ NEWS, 

By the steam-packets Great Western and Caledonia 
<re have oor European journals to the 5th April. 

Markkts.— hitnet were rather more inquired for, 
though slow of sale. CoUtm has fallen the past month 
about the amount of duties recently taken off by the 
British Government, and thus the importer netts nearly 
the same prices as per our last. Hour dull. BtefhtiS 
adyanced. Btrk remained without chance. Lard the 
same. Chute firm, with considerable sates. Butter in 
fiur request. ThUow had fallen. Transactions in other 
things unimportant 

i&ney continues easy. 

jhnerican 5^od».— Transactions in these suspended, 
in consequence of the tone assumed by the President 
in his late inaugural on the Oregon question. This, 
however, will prove a mere temporary feeling. 

Buaineet GmtraUy not quite so brisk as per last advices. 

The Weather WM still cold and the spring backward. 
Ofange, and many other trees and shrubs m the south 
of Europe, had sustained considerable injury from the 
unusually intense cold the past winter. 

New AierUfor Purifying Sugar. — The plan proposed 
by the patentee is to have a bath of solution of chloride 
of lime; this boils at 240 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
syrup, by a peculiarly formed treddle, is agitated so as 
to present a thin sheet of heated syrup to the air, and 
evaporation is carried on, according to the patentee, at 
a rate equal if not superior to that afforded by Mr. 
Howards* patent. 

Crreat CinwumpHon of Ouano in England. — ^Thera is 
nothing in the history of farming so eztraoidiaary as 
the Consumption of ^ano, which is steadily and 
rapidly increasing in spite of all the frauds and tricks 
that tended to bring it into disrepute. The great 
houses of Gibbs, Myers, and Bright, have actually 
sold 18,000 tons of Peruvian |^no within the last 
few weeks ; and there will be m this country, ready 
for delivery, in the course of a few weeks, 200,000 tons 
of Peruvian and African guano. 

Chineee Quinees. — In the very interesting translation 
of Father Ripa's account of China by >&. Prandi, just 

fmblished by Murray, he observes the quinces are 
arger than ours, and of exquisite flavor; the apples 
and pears also are so wholesome that they are given 
uncooked to sick persons. They consist almost en- 
tirely of juice, so that when dned in the sun, as is 
done in Europe, nothing but the rind remains. 

7b prevent Haree ana Rabbits from hvfwing Fruit 
TVees. — Take slips of raes 9 inches by 6, and dip them 
into melted sulphur; then fix them into cleft sticln 
about 2 feet in length, and plant them in the earth so 
as to stand 18 inches out of the g:ound round the 
quarters of apple trees, about 3 yaraa aput, and rab- 
tats or hares will not come near Uiem. 

Horticultural Expedition to CSait/brma.— The Horticul- 
tural Society of England is about to send Mr. Hart- 
weg to California and the northwest coast on an ex- 
ploring expedition. The discoveries in that region by 
Mr Douglas seem to have eiven the society an incli- 
nation to learn still more of the beautiful vegetation 
of California. 

Poultry and Eggs. — The Zoological Society of Lon- 
don is making arrangement for a superb exhibition of 
poultry at the gardens in Regent's Park. It is said 
that upward of 250,000 000 of eggs were imported 
into England from the continent in 1841, 2 and 3, and 
that the duty alone on imported dead poultry was 
£600,000 ($3,000,000) the past two- yean in Great 
Britain! 

Profits of JhuUry — Mr. Arthur Toung states that 
the women and children of the laborers on the farm 
of Mr. Boys attend to the poultry, and that the profits 
are usually £20, about $100 a year^ 

jin Jged Pmy. — A grey pony recently died near 



Manchester, in the 50th year of his age. This won 
derful little animal was in active service up to the 
evening preceding his death, and once performed the 
extraordinary task of going from Manchester to Liver- 
pool and back in harness, a distance of 72 miles, in 
six consecutive hours. 

Destruction of Cattle by the Murrain. — In Monrovia 
alone upvi ard of 30,000 bead of cattle have been de- 
stroyed by this plague. 

HorticuUural Expedition to Chisui. — Mr. Fortune, who 
was sent to China by the Horticultural Society, writes 
from Hong Kong, in December last, that he was busily 
engaged in packing for shipment to England, many 
rare plants, fruits, and flowers which he had been 
successful in obtaining. 

Value of Oatmeal as Human Food. — It will be recol- 
lected by our readers, that we adverted to this, page 89 
of our current volume, and we are rlad to find our re- 
marks no less strongly than jocosely seconded by the 
high authority of Blackwood s Magazine : ** You won't 
pity us ScotcR oatmeal-eaters any more, Mr. Cockney, 
we guess. Experience and science are both on our 
side. What makes your race-hones the best in the' 
world may be expected to make your peasantry the 
best too. We offer you, therefore, a fair bet. You 
shall take ten English plowmen, and feed them upon 
two pounds and a half of wheaten flour a day, and we 
shall take as man^ Scotch plowmen, and feed them 
upon the same weight of oauneal a day— if they can 
eat so much, for that is doubtful — and we shall back 
our men against youra for any sum you like. They 
shall walk, run, work — or fight you, if you like it, and 
they shall thrash you to your hearts* content. We 
should like to convince you that Scotch porridge baa 
some real soUd metal in it We back the oatcake and 
the porridge against all the wheaten messes in the 
world. 1^ defy your home-made bread, your baker's 
bread, your household bread, your leaven bread, and 
your brown Georgies — ^your fancy bread and your 
raisin bread — ^your baps, rolls, scooes, mufiins, crum- 
pets, and coolaes — ^your bricks, biscuits, bakes, and 
rusks— your Bath-buns, and your Sally Luns — ^your 
tea-cakes, and saffron-cakes, and slim-ca!kes, and plank 
cakes, and pan-cakes, and soda-cakes, and currant- 
cakes, and sponge cakes, and seed-cakes, and girdle- 
cakes, and singing-hinnies — ^yoor short-bread and your 
currant buns— and if there be any other names oy 
which yon designate your wheaten abominations, we 
defy and detest them all. We swear by the oatcake 
and the porridge, the substantial bannock and the brose 
— ^long may Skotland produce them, and Scotchmen 
live and fight upon them I" 

The following articles we condense frofn the New 
Farmere' Journal : 

3b Make Cream CAeeie.— Take one aoart of very rich 
cream, a little soured, put in a tinen ctoth, and tie it as 
close to the cream as you can. Then hang it up to 
drain for two days ; take it down, and careluUy turn it 
into a clean cloth, and hang it up for two or more 
days ; then take it down, and having put a piece of 
linen on a deep soup plate, turn your cheese upon it 
Coyer it over with your linen ; keep turning it every 
day on a clean plate and clean cloth until it is ripe, 
which will be in about ten days or a fortnight, cr it may 
be longer, as it depends on the heat of the ireathef. 
Sprinkle a little salt on the ontside, when you turn it 
If it is wanted to ripen Qoick, keep it covered with 
mint, or nettle leaves. The size made from a quart 
of cream is most conyenient, but if wished laigai) 
they can be made so. 

ih Preserve Butler fWs^^— The Arabs melt their 
butter over a slow fire, which expels all the watery 
particles It will then keep without salt; and the 
Irish have adopted with success a similar mode for 
exportation to the East Indies. 
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AoKNOWLEbOMBMTS. — To D. W. Home, Esa., of 
Marianne, Florida, for Med of the Magnolia and en- 
eumber treea. To S. H. Perry, Rcc. Sec. for Premium 
List for 1845, of Rentselaer Co, Ag Society; Hon. 
George Folsom, aUo Dr. I) Lee, the Chairman, for 
Report of the N. Y. Slate Assemhly Committee on 
Agriculture; M« Tuomay, Esq., for hit Report on the 
Geological and Agricultural Survey of South Caroli- 
na; an unknown mend, for Constitution and Proceed- 
ings of the Virginia State Ag. Soc. ; Wm. Mf. H. Taylor, 
Esq., of OhiOf for Proceedings of the Hamilton Co. Ag. 
Soc; A. Randall, Esq., for his Renort of the Ag. Sur- 
vey of Hamilton Co. 3 and Hon. John A. Dix, tJ. S. 
Senator from N. Y., for Mr. Ellsworth's late Report. 

Colman^s Eubopsam AgsicultctbaL Suktbt. 
We are informed by the publisher, Mr. Arthur D. 
Phelps, of Boston, that the Thibd Pabt of Mr. Col- 
man's Survey will be out early in May. The contenta 
of this Part are — 
XXV. 

1. 
a. 

5. 

6. 

XXVL 

XXVIL 

xxvm. 

XXIX. 
XXX. 

XX XL 

XXXII. 
XXXIII. 
XXXIV. 

XXXV. 

XXXVI. 
XXXVII. 

xxxvin. 

XXXIX. 

XL. 

XLI. 

XLII. 

xuri. 
xuv. 

XLV. 

Judging from these eontents^ this will be the xoMt 
interesting Part yet pubUshed. Those who have n^t 
subscribed will do well to aeud in their names. *t 
once. Sarton Ic Miles, agents for New York. 

Tht Hiitanfj SJEmcAtrf^ JScomtmy, and Diteatm of 
Shtip, In Thsec Barfs. UJustrated with fine engraw- 
ings. By W. C. Spooner, pp. 4ri6. Priee $9J2& Lan* 
den. 

Ji Comprehentivt Hittory of the WooUmrtmi WcnUd 
MamrfiKtmra, mmi tkt Natkuttl mU Com m tr ntU HiMwy 
of Shftp, inm the Eatfliett Becorda to the Prsstat 
Period. By James Bieehoff lA>BdoB. Two vols* 
of. over 900 pa^es, iUuatcatsd with superb. engravuuB^ 
Enco$7. 

£AMp, their Bre&U, JMnwfiwuuf, and Dma$t$ ; to 
wkichis added the Mountain Shepbbbdb' Mam val. 
Published under the superintendance of the Sooiety 
forlhe DiiTaeion of Useful Knowledgie. With numer- 
OBO rllustratioBs. pp.604. Price $3.2«L London. 

The Arst two of these books haveieceiitly been-puV 
Uriiod in Eugland, and the Jastie a aew edition* Gnat 
intciest i^ at pteseiit exoited in this country on the 
«Hy important aul]»iect of sheep^ juid we have thought 
iv» could not do thoseof our loade r s who are concern- 
ed in them, a greater favor than to. call their attention 
to the above woiks on the subject of their tfistory, 
Rearing, Breeding, and Value for Wool and Mutton. 
These volumes before us are all standard works^ and 
of high value. They are imported and for sale by 
Waey & Putnam, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Chemical Scleaee. 
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Model Fans. 
EzpeiiiDeatal Fsm. 

EconoRileal Anansement at Ae AgrleatianA College. 
Plan of an Agricaltoml Inatttatioii for tlia United 

Scales. 
Elevation ef Africnltiire as a Ponntt aod a Profession. 
Rural Manner* In England. 
A Pencil 8l(eteli. 
Life In the Oooatiy. 
VetoriBSfy Collese. 
Mueuro of Economic GeoloKf* 
Chen.lcal AgricnlioiHl Assooacldn. 
Ghemleal Agrtcnlturnl LioetafM. 
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ABHESI,PiMB, 



»,..» do. 

BALE ROPiB, 111. 

IIARK,UaercItron, w.toa, 

BEAMIf, White, taslL 

BEESWAX, Am. TaUow, *lli. 

BOLT BOPE,.^......* ^ do. 

BON£8,pound, hath. 

BRISTLJQS, Amerlean, lb. 

BUTTER, Table, dO. 

ShipplMU 49. » • •«do. 

CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, do. 

Spenn. .••..••••.......•...... ....do. 

Slearlne, do. 

CB^EMB, ...•»....«..<!& 

COAL, AnUuaclttti .BIMnUM. 

CORDAGE, American, 11k 

COTTON d6. 

COTTON BAGGING, AnMT. heaqs... 'yartl, 

American Flaa,..**. .»•••<••• .•..•«do> 

FEATHERS Uk. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FtX>UK, Noritiem andWeitem, ....... .bU. 

FMHey, .•.#fc 

Southern, ...40. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, do. 

ORAlN«<^-Wheat, Western, biithi 

Seotheni, .............do. 

Rye^ ..•.•«.•».......•.......•. ....404 

Com, Northern,..' do. 

SoBtbefb, ...d». 

ftmtey, •*!. 

oau, Htm&mnLi da. 

Southem, do. 

GUANO, 100 lbs. 

MAT, do. 

HBMP«RQtila, elom,. ...«*. • ton, 

Ameflcan, waisMollsd,iB«*.k*»..**doit 

.Americsn, dew-xolted, do. 

RIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 

HOPa. lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD, , lb. 

Sheet and bar, ........do. 

MEAL. Cdrn, bbl. 

Com, hhd. 

MOLASSES, Now Orieana, nl. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORfiS-lVir. bbl. 

fitch, do. 

Roein,.. * do^ 

Tnipeatine, do. 

^Jlirits Toipentinie, Sonlhem, gal. 

OIti, Linseed, American, do. 

Castor, do. 

Lurd, <tc 

OIL CAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAll. Field. bosh. 

PLASTER OFFARIS, ton, 

Gloiind, In bbl« of3501be. 

PflOViSlONS-^Beef, Mett, bbl. 

PriBM,. do. 

Smoked, lb. 

^__^ _^__ Rounds, tn |ildde,..do. 

nMi,BMHi, ....bbl. 

Prime, * do. 

Lud, lb. 

Kacon sides, Smoked, do. 

fn oAckle, .do. 

HaMB, Maoked,.... do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoalders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

RICE;... 100 Ibe. 

SALT, lack, 

Oommon ..........bush. 

SEEDs-^CIover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Fiax;roack, 4 do. 

(lean, ...■•.....•...«•«... ....do. 

SODA, Ash, eont*g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, d6'. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do^ 

SUMAC, Amariean, ton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO do. 

WHOSKBY, American, gal. 

WOOL, Saxony, lb« 

Merino, ..do. 

Half-blood, do. 

Common, .do. 
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raw TORK GAYTer. MABKCT— April SI. 
At Marfcal^ $n Ik^ Oattte (OOD fton Htm a«ith)»lW Oovrs 

PMcics.^B««f CalQe, witk «i laodemte, iteady demand ; »em 
lAoo chanfoia prloas, viz: t& & 97 Tor ntaiUng aoda *, aaaold 75. 
Ck>wi AND G4i«TBs.'^14^93i with «MBe at 938. 
BBBir— We continne at $1.75 to t3.50«t*. 

Uav— A fair demand at SfiaOUc far l<Mee. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ... - ^ ■ *,-■■ - ^ 

To Coaanai^ m pn it Te.— Mr. Wakenwn's aiUde wtth an en- 
graTlng of the BerkililfB ^UM'Ifv I" o^ D^t. Y^b are in 
lacelpc of ccHuimiolCBCioBe fipon £. i), M^ A Hnbscriker « £• P.* 
Alexander Mel>onalii, L., John F. Nofton, P. B. HaUodc, and 
ft.H.C. wni the latlerflivorna with her addraael 

Owihg to an Tinex|iecled wmtwr of adrertlieiiientK, teonght in 
St a late honr, the report of the monthly meeting of the Am. Ag. 
AiMolatlon, the Priae List of N. T. Blate Af . Society, and seve- 
yi othyr matteia in type, are left over till next month. 

CKlfVBAIi ArjBIGAN OtfAlia. 

TIU Ant aawple tn MarktU aad fr^&k /mm Me /eland ^ Jrilett>. 
Thlaeaifo waa aomnf ihallrtt taken IWan lehaboe* and was 
chosen ftom the best on the Island, and having been brooght 
kom»4nll^ iiwi«boilai eaaks, Instead of the hsnal manner of 
tnmpettalkm in hnik. Up fotilliing salii wane better peseenred 
than they othei wise conldbe. The fidlowiag is an aaalyals of 
an average sample of it, by Dr. Chilton, the most eminent ana- 
iMle ehembt In this elcy. He p ren u n n eee It to contain more 
imos^wle of Ihne. and less wmsr, Ifaananj other sample of Afri- 
emi Onano snbmlltod h» his hwpection. 

«heaphamof Liasa, .•* ..SfrOO 

Phosphate of Aaunonla, ^ 

O a iho n al n of de^ ( t^k^* 

Urat»of do. f "^ 

Osalatoof d& J 

Bniphate of Potnes^lU. I a-vi 

Ohle<lde»of aodhi^> dre . i 

BUica, 'S» 

Water, IMS 

Undetermined organic nmlten contalnlHg NiCragsn,. . IMS 
Lem^dUh. -40 

lOMO 
Vltoe/ Miliar «on, of I^OOD lbs., or$iJO per 100 lbs.. In bags. 
Apply to B. D. HoBUirr * Co., 84 Booth street, or to 
I t* A. B. ALLBW. a05 Bioadway, N. Y. 

psrra horse power thrasher and grain 

_ OLEANER FOR SALE. 

This machine will thiash and clean fttnn ZS lo 50 bnshels per 
hour, dependent on the power need, and leqoires only four hands 
to attend to it in Ifti oneiatlons. It may be used lo the field or 
nader cover, as most desifable, and can be easily moved ftom 
place to place. The horse power may be attached to any other 
machinery when not In ose fhr the Thrasher and Cleaner. The 
orifftna] cost, complete, was 0390 ; bnt having no fhrther ose for 
It, T will take 0175. It Is hi perfect order and as good aa new. 
A4die«» post paid, II£NRT WATSON, 

It* East Wladsor, Conn. 

^ HO¥CY'S STRAW OUTTER FOR SALE. 

Thftsnbscriber being. npjieinied agent for this superior Straw 
Ctttiei, now oflbrs tliem.lor sale of all sines, and to move by 
hand or horse power, as may be wished, races vary according 
lo sise, ftom 013 if* 035. A liberal discoant to dealers. 

Mr* Uovey is d«iVDtlng hhnsclf exclusively to the mannflictnre 
of hts Straw Cutler, and having nwde some recent improvements 
in ftiem, it is be'levnd that they ara now the most periect ma- 
chhias ia market Ibr general pwposes. They have taken more 
memlnms than any oihecs ever exhibited at oar Agrieoltiiral 
Bhosvaand Fairs, and are oniVerially admired for their strength, 
neatness, and the perleeHDn nnd rapidity of their wort, l^y 
am snllahlfi alike foe cotttng straw, fany, or corastalks. 
A. P. ALLEN , 905 Broadway, N, Y. 

du ABUft. ^IJST lUiCEI V£D FKOfft ICKABOS. 

Tjin.eai«o of ship Bhakspeam, ftum Ichaboe, of very superior 
qnality, landing at the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
wall aeeermlned, thatthls Goano Is superior lo any other, as it 
bshMps ftrwaid crops earlier, and is equally lasting. For gansial 
fhnnlng, it will increase the crops ftom 30 (o AO percent . ; and 
fbr mafket porpoaes, it will enhance lis value at least BOO, and 
in some instances 460 per cenL 300 lbs. is snfllcient for an 
acre. Pier sale In lota to salt pwchasers, with books directing 
hear mnee IS, by E. K. OOLLINB A CO. 

April 18th, IBIS. SO Boath street, N.Y. 

B. K. A Co. have also Ar sale the beet authenticated woifcs on 
G«nno^ proving beyond doubt that it enhnneee the value of all 
crops 90 to 75 per cent beyond Its cost, and market gardening 
iBMeh more, bringing ftMrward vegetables from two to four weeks 
enriier. Three hundred weight Is the ftill average quantity used 
per nere. It is saM also to be a preventive against rust, mildew, 
the fly in wheat, and rot In potatoes. 
3r The week on Guano la now ready Ibr dellvory. ml 



KEW AITD DHVROVED^ PO«DRBTT£. 

Mnd»by the Lodi MftQa&Qturir.g Go., mar he had a< thp 
of the Company, Ko. 43 Liberty Btieot. New Yoric, or nt thelf 
Factory on the Hnehensack Biver, in New J«ney. or by letter 
pott paid^ addressed to " Pretident of the Lodi ManMftutwriwg 
Cb., New Yoric,*' or from the several agents who advertise it lor 
sale. In the eounflry. 

TMms, Cask «n Dtliverf.—Var one Barrel, B2; 8 do., .03 JO; 
3 do., fS ; 4 do., and op to o. at 01.87 each ; 7 do., $1 JiO, Is $10.50; 
and $1 JO ner Barret for any neater quantity— delivered at any 
wharf or place In the City of New York, free of expense. 

The Company have now on hand several thonsaad barrels of 
(heir new and Improved article, compOiOd of night soil, com- 
pounded with varloQs other anbstances, every one of which is a 
good maniue by itsetr. 

The Poodretle made by this Company, Is dlflbrent ftom that 
made by any other concern in Europe or America. It contains no 
mw-peat, tnr(^ or meadow mud, or any other inert substance ; tt 
is not like the eld Ibshloned Pondrette, which will generally only 
last for a single crop, but Its eflbcti will last for years, tt. has 
been tried extensively for the last S yean on Long Island, In Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and elsewhere, and has answered to such a 
degree, that alrsady a very laige increased demand toi the next 
see son has been manifested. 

If used according to diVeetwnsw It will be found aeeording to 
orporimemU which have been made, to possess the following pro- 
perties:— 

1st It Is quicker in its operation upon vegetable matter than 
any other Fot^rttu or other Manure. It m» ripened com Air 
table use In 00 days, and wiU ripen elher crops several weeka 
eooner. ^^ 

Bd. It Is more ftrttlMng : and Hs ftvcfHying Powers are greater 
as proved by the Increased yield ; Its ellects are lasting, andby 
Its powers of attmctien, it absorbs ftom the atmos|rfiere, hnmldl- 

Sr, ammonia, carbonic acid, and nitronn, and retains their (hr- 
lining properties, giving timm out only as vegetation requlrse 
them lor nutrition, thereby obviating the effects of a leng 
drought 

3d. It will be Ibund to be the richest, cheapest, and beet mi^ 
nure now In use. h oaveo m / eler, Hg wkolo east, hi oomparhRW 
with the Ubor attending barnyard manure. 

4th. Potatoes manureid Wltn Poudrette, are not subject to RiM» 
or other disease, as when manured with bamyard manuBpe. 

moimMm*n MSTHoih of MAKiite MAntrRs. 

One hundred agents are wantsd Immediately, to promote the 
general Introdaction of Mils valuable Invention fbr the mannlhc- 
ture of Blannre in New Yorir, New ieraey, Vlninta, Delatvare^ 
and in the six New England States. Unquestionable tesHmenlals 
and responsible securities will be requhnd for the falthftil dis- 
charge of the duties of the aopotntment. Persons of suitable 
qnaliflcatiions will find this both a usefhl and lucrative empioy> 
meet Applications, if by mall, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westville, New Haven county, Connecticut. 

Hnndreds of testimonials ftom the best authorities, evince thnt 
no fhrmer who is sensible of the want of Manure, should remain 
destitute of this cheap aqd expeditious mode of Its procurement 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agent with 
information of the writer^s name, residence and address, shall be 
(\nmlshed wltii a copy of the method, with the right to use :he 

same, without charge of poetaee. 

£LI BARNETT, General Agent 

Westville, Conun March 1, 1845. 

HOMET BEES AND HfVES, 

E. Townley, 194 Canal street hen the pleasnre to inform thn 
paMIc that he has manuflictarpd an entirely new ami elegan* 
Bee Hive, which has been rewar..ed the first premium for several 
successive years, and has been fonnd, by nmnbers who have 
them now In operation, to be the most efleeiual prevenSvu 
against the Bee Moth of any now In use. 

Bees can be taught to work In glasses of various kinds, such aa 
tumblers. Jars, glotes and shades. They can be adapted to family 
use, either In town or country ; in parlors, bedrooms, attics, yuul^ 
or wliere fikucy dictates, with perfbct safbty . Information can h» 
hnd at the above place as to the best manner of chanslng beti 
fVom one hi ve to another, and also of making two swarms ftom ob% 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be Iramediaieiy 
rectifted gretis. 

Individual rights fbr constructing the above hive may be 6^ 
talned for fS cash, by addressing the subscriber ; all letten to bn 
post paid. Also, rights for towns, eountlee, or Slates, will bn 
soM at liberal prices. 

Also for eale, a "heatlae on Hie eottlvttkm and manngeneat of 
lloney Beea, by the subscriber. FMoe, SO cents. 

alit EOWARD TOWNLEY. 

BOMC DUST FOR SALE. 

Havhig been appoinied Agent of the Pertehester eetahlfcih- 



ment the subscriber will be rsady at all tlases to supply eiden 
for Bone Dost It Is ground entiraly fVom flwsh unUeneMd m»* 
terials, and is of n superior quality. 

Prion of that of ordinary fineness, dO cents pee busheL 

Sawdust at Bones, SO ets. per bushel. 

This last Is a very powerftil and quick aeting manure. 

A. B. ALXJBN, BOSBraidwiiy, N. T 
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CATALOGUE OF 

IIPIOTIO SIOIT-IOIMBO GITTIB, 

TBE EMTI&E UERO OP B. P. PKENTICB. 



t^tUtk^ji,JL 



Ik* SSa Uf ofJtme, 1846, «<10 

Mr. P. takm leave to iaf , ihM if be coaU bare nade t ic lale 
wfBeiraUjr InviUnf^ be woaU Bradi bare piefened to tfita but 
about balf thu itoek. But, to guard agalaet tbe teprrttioo ibat 
ttur beet bave bf^a nelected. be bcga lo awure tbe public, tbat the 
•otire herd iliail be sold wi:boat ffscrvaifon ; except, aa prnrfded 
by bif publbbed adrt- rtieemeni, to order to retain the blood of 
•one bifbly ralued rainillen, whlcb bare been eeeured at great 
e&pcnee and whkb eould not be n*|iiac(^ he will aA leaTe to bid, 
tptrUff^ on three or four tadivlduala ea/f , tbey flnt being deiig- 
nateO' 

STThe open numbcn attached to tbe pedlgreei, refer to Ooate*t 
Herd Book. Thoee Indueed In parentlieMa, or bracken, to thk 
Catalogue, and tbe l«'tU;n to the proaeiiitora, wboee prdigreet are 
gtvi n u tbe Appendix. Sercral of toe cows and lieifer*, out yet 
ealred, will come fai before ibe lale, and at that time it will be 
made known whi'U others are to do lo, and by what bull*. The 
eatUe may be insp cted at any time prerioiis to tlie sale, and any 
bifurmatioii relating to tbcm will be nio«t cheerfully gWt-n. 

I. FLORA— Roan cow, calr«d Jutt<;, 1837, and Imported to 
l84»-ffDi by Iropcri«I SUI-4L BopUa, (H»^id Book, vol. 3, |i. 
647,) by Wav(»rly 3d39— g. d. Mo, Si, bred by Mr. Mason, and K««t 
by Satellite I49()--g. f. d. by C4toll9— g. g. g. d. by Charies 127— 
g. g. f. g. d. by St. John 57i. This cow is a very cxcellnit milker 

£ CATY.— While baUer, calved July 17, ld44-foc by Falffa. 
(49) S33l-d. Flora (1.) 

a. CALF OF FLORA, (1) by Fairfax (49) 3754. 

4. MOSS RO:$E, vul. 5, p. 704— Roan cuw, calved January, 
U97, and toipoitifd la J84I— fot by Barden 1674~d. Violut, by 
Young Ctilling I6i3—g. d. Vwlet by Rifmus 65a-g. g. d. Ptok by 
Sedbury 14-.M--fr. g. g. d Beauty by Hoiing^ 2131— g. g. g. g. a. 
Ltafcropper by Partner 2439, 4tc See Herd Book. 

ST COMELY- Light man bdfer, calvi-d February U, 1815, got 
by Youiif Lf'npard, ( A.)— d. Muss Rose (4) 704. 

C CATII BRINE, vol. 5, p. I5S— Red and wliit»; eow, eaivid 
May 17, 1839, aiid imporUHl in 1841— got by Mr Jobsuu's Sir Robert 
5181— <L Claim, by Reformer 9513— g. d. CiiUton, by Don Jnan 
1999-* I- ^- by I todrick 1 170-^ «. g. 4. by Sir AiSMiider, d9l— 
g. g. g. g. d. by North Star, 450. 

7. BLAIZiS^Red and while bull calf, calved Frbruacy S8, 
1845— got by Young l^ipard, (A.)— d. Caiberine, (6) 153. 

8. MaTILDA, vol 5. p. 69»— Whtoe, calved Maich M, 1834— 
fru by Willie Jacket 9617— d. Heart, bred by Uie late Tiiue. Uollii, 
&q , at Blytltc, Bug., and by bim brouglit to this country, on bis 
removal for settlement in — — . 

flean Is ssid cn have bcm a very extraordinary animal, not only 
to symmetry and general appearaooi!, but in union of v.iluMble, 
bi^ bred propertifs. Mr. H. was o0«red, and refused 9700 for 
ber, on landbig m New Y«irfc. 

Matilda took th<! first prize at tbe Fair of the Am. Iiistitnte m 
1843. She has now in the yard with her, eight hcifi-rs and one 
bull calf, with rourli*eii of ihc ni'xt acneration, and whetbir con- 
sidered as indivliltt:ils or as a lamiTv, with r ference tn f«>rui ttr 
quality, ihf>y are alike remark ible fur comblnatioii in each, and 
sam' Bern to all. 

9. SNOWBALL, vol. 5 p. 039— Wldte eow, calved May 13, 
1638-»)t by Carlos (B.) 1787-d. Matilda (8) 099, Ac. 

10. NUN— Red aiid wMte cow, calved April ft, 1849— got by 
Laopard (D.) 4313— d. Snowball (9) 629, by Carioe, (E.) Jcc. 

II. MELISSA, vol 5, p. 039— Rid and white c ^w, calved 
April 94. 1837-jCOt by Carlos (E.) 1787— d. Matilda, (8) 099, 4ke 

19. CAROLINES— Red and white cow, calved April 28, IMO 
-^ot by Leoiiard (D.) 4913— d. Melissa <11) 699-i. d. Mabldn 
(8) Ice. 

13. CORA— Red and white cow, calved March 0. 1S41— got 
b/ Leopard fD.) 4213-d. Melusa (11) 6a9-g. d. Matilda (8) 

14 MEO— Red and white helfar, calved June 38, 1844— gut by 
Calo (B.)-d. Cora a«) by Laopard (D.) 4913-g. d. Melissa (11) 
-g. g. 4. Matilda (9; e«, *e. 

15. T YRO— R«d and whim bull calf, calved January 10, 1845 
—got by Young Leopard (A )— d. Melissa (U)— g. d. Matilda (8) 

18. DAISY, \'ol. 5. pi 699— Rifd and white eow. calved March 
Id, 1838— got by Leopard (D.) 4913— d. MaUlda, (8) 099. 

17. NEt>L— Red nad while cow, calved January 30, 1849— got 
by Nonhumbcrlaod (F.) 4599— d. Daley, (10) Mf-g. d. Matilda 
(8)691 

At the State fair, In 1849, Nell took the first premium to ber 
etosB, and <ig«ln did so at Pnugbkeepsto In 1844. 

18. CALF of Dnl^y <M) m- -by Fairfbx (49) 9754. 

19. DIANA, vol. S, p. 999— Red and white cow, calved Marah 
I \ I8»»~ffnt by Lropard (D.) 4913-hI. Matilda (8) 039. 

99. TBCUMSBH-^Whiie bull, eslvad Match 17, 1(H4— got by 
Ctto (B.>— d. Diava (19) 0S9-«. d. MalBda (0) 099. 

91. BBTTY— Red and white heifer calf, calved D'-c 5, 1944— 
got by Sult:m (C.)— d. Diana (19>~g. d. Matilda (8.) 09.1. 

99. SALLY, vol. 0, p. 0S9-»Rcd and white a*w, ealved Jaa- 
lUiy 18^ lS40--fliH by Leopufd (D.) 9911-41. Malikto (8) 999. 
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9X DLTCBBBB—Wbto cew.c^vcd Nay 11, 
FaTfax (49) ITSI— d. Sally f93i 090— g. d. MatiMa (9) 699. 

94. CALFOr(9>-lry<H>m'-n(9B]v«il.S.,p.1IH. 

9Si ROVER— Rett and white beifcr, calved May 30, 1 
by Yo«BaLcopafd.<A.)--d.8ally.(»)a»-«.4. iiattlda, lO] 

99. CHAmU iTTE-Red and white eow, calved Mpysmber M^ 
1849-got by Lraoanl, CD1491»-d. MliBda. [B) 999. 

97. CAC»F0FC9B)— byFaMbx,(49]37»4. 

98. ADA, vol. 5, pk 09»-Red and wtajie am, cahred Odotar 
10. 1841-fBC by Lenp lid. lD.J 4913-4. Matttda, &} 999. 

9R CALFOF[99}-byPalrfaz.(49]3»4. 

30. JUDY-Wiiib; hriier. calvad Jaiivaiy 9B, 18t4-«nl bf 
Pairfajt, r491 3754-^ MaliMa, 19] (SOB. 

31. DL-KB— Red and wh*io bull, calvad Jamaiy 4, 1845-fOl 
by Fairfax. [49] 97S4--d. MadMa, [8] 09R 

99. APPOLONIA. vol. 5,|iw43-Rad 
January 96, lOS, and InpnitMl to 1839-001 by Albion, 
^Red Scar, 4911-f. d. by ClHBce, 189l-f. «.d. by Shippeily. 

Appoloata is a very eitraoidinary milker, giving fhmi 94 to 99 
qt#. a day for mautikt la KtiifilnB, and Meat Arying before par- 
turitioo without gnat case and eifas^ 

3S. LOUISA Eeaa cow, calved iawMry 98, 1 8 1 9 gat by 
Leopard, (0.) 4913-d. Appoloaia, CO} 43. 

34. BURLBY— Red and while beMw, cahred M^f II, IM^^^fCfi 
by Yoong Lenpaid lA.}-d. Appokmia, C99) 49. 80 fbr na 4am 
and ska are conccnad, tMs aiaat be all that caa ba dewed Ibriba 
dairy. 

ISu 8PLENDOR- 
ta 1099, vid. i, p. ! 
by Mr. Caltley,) by Bt^oed JaabK. 1791— a. d. by 

f. d. by Whllwonh, 1534-^0. a. d. by WhibB Cornel, IMI g. a. 
g.f.H.byasonofKit,9179 

Stilendor Is a depp milker, gtvtaig ftmo 94 to 30 qia. aday throogh 
the rbvorable season. She Is the dam of Fairfax, [49] 3754. 

90. PE06 Y, vol. 5. p. 999-Roaii eow, ctf vcd April 4, 1849— 
pA by Leopard, [O.] 491 S—d. Splendor, f99J 999. 

Fefgy is now with her first calf, (nggy Bd,) aad ghras gnmi 
of milk. 

PEGGY 9d-Roan bHfer calf, calved February 96, 184^- 
got by Falvfaa. 149] I7S4— d. Puny {99} 9i9. 

30. RAMBLE-R«d and white heifer» calved May 91, 1944— 
got by Y«Min« Leopard. [A.]— d Splendor, [35] 9B9. 

». CALF nf BDlrndi»r. C'^J by Fairfax, [491 3754. 

40. ESTEEVILLB, vol. 9, p. 399— Roaa cow, caltad Nov. 11^ 
1841— gilt to Eiif . by Daniel O'Gonaall, 3607— d. EaterriHe Ott. 
(imponrd to 1841,) 1^ Alfred 9987, (afterwards sold to the Klnjit of 
the French,)— g. d. Amethyar, by Prince of Nofthumberland, 4S3t 
— g. g. d. Younf Amasoti, by Crusad er , 994— g.g. g. d. Amaaoi^ 
by Sultan, 1 485— g. g. $. d. Kefiona, by Mara, 411— g. g. g. g. g. d. 
Rolla, by North ^r, 45^ Bulled by Fairftx. 

41. JENNY— Roan cow, calved June 19, 1841— got by R« 
Comet— d. Misi Scmsnn, alias Daisy, [bred by Samuel SeotMrn, at 
ToTteth Park, in En;'land, and imported to 1849,) by Henwoo^ 
4019. 

Keil Comet was out of Red Roee. by Yo«ng Albrin, [Importei 
by Tnos. Addhi Emmet, of New York,] by Harlem Comet— g. d 
t^ Sir Marthi. 

49. JILT— Roan heifer, ealved August 10, 1944 g o t by Bnltai 
[C.}— d. Jenny [41]. 

43. Calf of Jenny. [41 ] by Fairftx, [49] 3754. 

44. AiniORA, vol. 3, p. 959-RoaA eow, calved May 94. 1895 
— lmpo<iBd hi l<«8r-9ot by WHIIaan, 2839— d. Adelaid^ 996; b) 
Young Rockingham 9M9-g. d. by Wellh«louK98B4— g. g. dL by 
Ma>ir, 999? g. f . g. d. by Northumberland, 404. 

Aurora is a great and rich mOker. 

45. TIMOUR— While bull ealf, calved Jnly 10, 1844— got bl 
Fairfax, (•»] 3754— d. Aurora, [44] 998. 

49. Calfof Aurora [44}-byFairflix, (49] 9754. 

47. DORA-Red and while oow, calvrd A|iiil 98, 1841— got by 
Leopiird, rD.J 4913— d the Imported cow. Princess, (bred by R. C 
LnondN, Eet|.,) \itf Henry, 4968— g. d. B e auty, by Fits Form,96Bi 
— g. a. d White Prtoceas, (bred by Mr. Htoas,) by Cupid, 038-*9. 

g. g. d. Young Prtooem, by Uniel, 1171, 4be. Bee Held Book, vol 
A, p. 806. 

48. MISS SMITH— Red and whitecow, calvinl August 10. 1837 
—got by Leopard, [D.) 4913— d. 9m hiHiartud eow, Susaa, by 
Dutchuiat»-g. d. R'wlua, by Mr. Welheruirs North Siar— g. g.d. 
by Okl Comet. See appendix A. 

49. FAIRFAX 3764— White bull, calved Hay 10, l»IO--fOt to 
Rngtand, by Sh* Thoe. Fbiribx, 5190--d. Splendor, [>&} 999. by 
Symmetry, 9793— g. d. by Bedford, Jan., 1701— g. g. d. hy laaae, 
ll!»— g. g. g. d. by WMtwofth, 1664— g. g. a. g. d. by WMla 
Comet, loeO— g. g. ir. g. g. d. by a loo of Kit, 9179. 

Ftdribi tiok the first firiie, as the be« two year old, at the Pbir 
of the State Agricultural Socieqr In 1849 ; and the first, aa tha 
best bull of any age, at that of the Amencan Easiituta, the aaiai 
year. 

He has not since basn shown, but baa beau kept lowt aid 9. 
servioe. H« dam, Sphndor (36), lea very superior dal<7 eow. Mli 
sine. Sir Tiioi. Fdirfai, was got oy Norfolk. 9377— d. Miss Falrflu. 
p. 509, v<d. 3. Held Uoi»k. by F«lifax, lOS— g. d. Uiiy, by Yonif 
Woilaby, 9ai9— g. g. d. by Young raple, 971— ff. g. g. d. b| 
Snowiiall— g. g. g. g^ d. by Layion, a aon of Mr. Chargels gng 
bull, 879. 

" flir ThQe.Faiflbir Iim taken tbe foltowi:ig pn>uiiuma, Tib m 
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the bMt yeur olii k«H, m OU«r, to April. 1838» three (3] gutaicu ; 
wtha belt two jmr oM, ai Leedi^ hi im, twengr aoTerelgni; [at 
iJieMme Ume» bv won a match of6gutai««e. aioiinat lir.TeinpeM*s 
celebniiad butt, *«Dmi'I O'Coanell/* wbteh obcafaied the fim piiae, 
Mthabest ball of aajr life at the ahoive meeiiaf ;J altcs at the 
hm boll of aojr affe at the Yorlnhlie m^ttinf. In Aiifust, 1840, 
- he premium or 30 eoTeRinu ; at the aame ilme, beatlaf that notvd 
boll, dementi, hi a maieh of five guiueae each, and has never 



Unit of the cowe named in thia Catalogue, are bulled by Fair- 
fax, S7M. 

60. O'CONNELL— Eoaa boU, calved January 11, 1B43, vol. 6, 
■. lM--tot ki England, by Sir Peter, 5ir.^--d. Mms Roee, 701, by 



Em*iM874^. 3. Vitilet, by Young Ooliing, 18i3--f . g. i. Violei, 
inns, rx:0---g. g. g. d. nnh, by fledbory, 1484^. g. g. g. d. 
, by Ho!linga,S131— «. g. g. a. g. d. Limicmppei-, by Partner, 
I; f • f • V> g> S* <!• haay, by HoUing'e boll, 2148--f . g. g. g. g. 



g. g. d. Lingcropper, by Marek, 418, iuc. 

APPENDIX. 

A. 

YOUNO LBOPARD— Red and white, calved Oct. 6^ 183&-got 
hf Leopard, (D.J 48lt-Hl. the hnponed cow, Soean, by Duiehman 
«-«. d. Roehia, by Mr. Wetfaereire Mocth Stai^-f. g. d. by CNd 
Comet. 

Soaan was bradby Mr. John Shigleton, at RlmethOTp, England, 
andunporte4 in 18tS, with the bull Copeon. Bhe waa a very ex 
traofdinary raUk>*r, ^ing ffua M lo 36 quarte a day, tot aeveral 
weekahi 



CATO— White bull, calved May 3, 184»-floc by FhMkx, fdOJ 
3764~d. Diana riOJ 039, by Leopaid, fD.] 4n3, Im. 

OMo look the fliat pmnium la hie etam. at the Bmie Fair, in 
184S, and aleo at tlie American Inecimtey the eame year. He hae 
notabiee been ehown. Wae calved after the papem were eent 
fcrwafd for the laat volome of the Herd Book. 

a 

BULTAN—Roan bull, calred Jnly S4, 1843~-got by Aetoria, 
«M8-d. Plon fl], (imported in 1830,) by Impetial, 8161— g. d. 
Bophia, vol. 3, p. 637. 

D. 

LEOPARD, 42ia— Red and white spotted bull, caivud in 1832 ; 
bred by tieiu Btepheii Van Renfttdaer-fot by Ajax, S9I4— d. 
Beauty, by Washington. 15«G--g. d. Red La4y, by Washington, 
1600— g. g. d. Paney, by blaiae, 70. 

E. 

CARLOS, 1787— By Chartns, 878— d. Galatea, by Frederick, 1000 
— g. d. Graeefnl, by M^)or, 3S68-— g. g. d Graceful, by Comus— .'. 
g. g. d. GrarefVil, by Deutuu, 198. 

P. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 4696-Red and white bull, calved in 
lOaO— got fa) England, by Prince of Northumberland, 48-.20— d. 
Appolonia [33] 43, by Alb^u, 3906, a son of dcipio, 1431— g. d. by 
Red Star— g. g. d. by Chance, 1806— g. g. g. d. by Sbipiierley, 6190. 



SAIJS OF FUI«K« BMM>D1:J» If OBfnAlf 

nOR8£9. 

The subscriber having lelinqnished fitrming, will offer at pub- 
lic vendue, at h\% turn In Moorestown, Burlington county. New 
leney, nine miles ftom Philadelphia, on Tnasday, the 90th of 
May next, Us entire stock of Noekan Hoesks, oensisting of two 
Imported Stallions. ** Diligence " and **Bnonapeno ;** two import- 
ed mares— three fbll-blooded stud eolts, one, two and four yean 
old— two ftiil-blooded Fillies, three and fimr jean old— two Fll* 
lies by " Diligence,** fVom a half-blood Canadian Mare, three and 
four years old, and one Fiiiy four years old, by Diligence,*' ftom a 
well-nred English Mare, bnoke and kind to harness. 

Thejnndenignod deems it unnecessary to speak at large of the 
qnalltleR of these horses, so much having been said of this par- 
tienlar importation (which is believed to be the only one ever 
mado to the United Slates), in all the principal Agricnltuntl pa- 
pen. In a few words, they are the Gsaoda Horse, on a larger 
eeale, combining the form, activity and hMxdlhood of that well 
known race, with greater sise and strength. ** Diligence ** has 
been a remarkably sttcoesetU Stallion ; he has been exhibited at 
the Fain of the Pennsyivaaia and New York Agrienlturai Socie- 
ties, where he was not entitled to compete for the premiums, but 
received the highest encnmlums from the Committees. At the 
F^Irof the American InsUtate, in New York Cit)% in October last, 
he received the Sliver Medal of the Listltnte. 

It is expected that a large number of the Colu of ** Diligence ** 
will be on the ground on the day of sale, some of which, no 
doobt, may be porehased. EDWARD HARRIS. 

Moorevtown, Borilngton Co., N. J. i 



March 15th, 184S. 
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AOBNCT FOR THE AMERICAM AeRICUI^TUIlIST. 

Mr. Alonso Sherman, of Trumbull, FalrtMd Conaty. CoAnecti- 
oal. Is hereby appointed General Agent of the American Agilenl- 
to^Bt, with authority to appoint Sub-Agents in any part of the 
United States ; and we heieby recommend him to tno atienti<Hi 
•f o«r ftiends wherever he may. go, and hope they will extend 
meh aid and assistance to him, at will forward the object in 
wUch he is engaged. 

8AXTON * MILES, «» Broadway, N. Y. 
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FAJRHtfl FOR SAliE. 

The Farm in Weet Groton, known as 00 acres in the North 
East oeraer of Lot No. 03 Loeke, ooosleting of a Farm House 
nearly new, Bam, and about Forty acres of lmprnv<)ment snr- 
rounded bya good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Pifee, OljSOO. One Thousand Dollan can remain on Mor^gv 
for Ten years, at legal interest, half yeariy. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East eor^ 
ner of Lot No 3, Cicero, about a mile flmm the town of Brewer- 
ton« on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an improvement 
of 40 acres fenced, with log buildings, and 60 acres of Wood- 
lands. 

Also, 
The Fhrm known as the State 100 acres in the South East eoner 
of Lot No. 64 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Fni> 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodUind, with a small clearing. 

Auo, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres in the Sonth Bae 
corner of Lot No. 6 Manilas, a few miles ftom Syracuse, and In t 
good neighborhood. 

Auo, 
WoodlotkttOwnastheS. lOOacn. intheS.E. cof LntNo.TBoloa. 

It U MM MM M il |A «( 

•' " Survey 50 acres « « « m gj i. 

U MM ^ M H H M (i Og M 

M MM 30"** N. W. « "30*« 

H MM 60 ** " N. E. " " 30 ** 

« MM gQ M ** B. B. ** ** 58 " 

" " Sub. 1 83 « " "of lot 78 « 

W fl M ^ 30 « M U U U U 

« "Survey 60 " "N.W.cor.of " 98 •« 

*• State 100 *' "8.E. "of ** aSYlnU 
♦' Survey 30 " " N. E. " " 08 "^ 
30 " « N. W. ** »* 00 
JAB. L. BRINCKERROFF, 
No. 38 Laight Street, city of N.Y. 

EROTIC, MURBBRT, AND HORTICULTURAIi 

GARDENS, 

Ffmtkimg f L. X, mar Nut York, 
The eabeeriben having eemMlehed a Nmsery with the above 
title, with the determination of conducting it in the very Issf 
manner in all Its departments, oflbr for sale, u reeesneWs jrrtees, a 
Mfsee varietv of 

FUUIT AMD QBNAMBHTAL TRBBB, 
Hardy Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. Grape Vines of all the beet 
kinds, superior Strawberries, Fastolff Raspberry, Goosetierries, Ice. 

BOLBS AND TOBBBS, BOPBRB OARNATIOMB, 

DAHUAB, te. 
aan a Koa* aaTsneivn ani» ooicb coLUtcTioir or 
GffiBBlf-UOUBB AMD SIOVB FLAMTB, 
Emteacina everything new and beautiftd In that department, per- 
sooelly selected in Europe during the past summer, of 
ROSES AJfD CAMELLiAS. 
We have a very choloe collection of the former, fhll 1,000 va- 
rieties, and of the latter nearly 300, all in One order. 

Oatalogues of the above will lie sent gratis to all appllcanti, 
post paid^ and every order promptly executed. From unknown 
correspondents, a remittance, draft, or satlsfaetivy reference ex- 
pected. VALK «t CO. 

^iCr ^<tch papen as we send the above advertisement to mark- 
ed, will please give It throe insertions, and send bill to this eAee 
al3t _ 

PKEMIirnL EACI^E, SIJBSOII^. AIV J> OTHEM 

PE.OW»« 

The subscriber having been appointed sole agent in tliiselty for 
the sale of the celebrated Premium Plows, made by Ruggiee 
Nonrse It Mason, at Worcester, Massachusetts, now offen tbem 
at the mannfeotwen* home prices. Tliey are calculated alike 
for the Northern fWmer and Sonthern Planter, and embrace all 
VHriettes. Price (Irom 03 50 to OH 60. 

Tlie great number of premiums which these plows have oh- 
tained at the most important plowlng-matehes. and the universal 
satisfaction they hitve given wherever Introdueed, render it nnae- 
eessary to particularise tlieir merits. They are onade of the best 
materials, sre highly flnished. and combine light weight and easy 
draught, with great strength and durability. Thotigh the first 
prioe Is higher tlian the common kinds, they do their work In m 
superior a manner, and with a draught so much easier for the 
team, that they are universally preferred where known. It has 
been proved, that a single paSr of oxen, horses, or good mnlee 
attnched to the Eagle plow, No. 1, in any rsaaonably friable soli, 
will easily turn a furrow of Inches deep by 19 Inches wide. 
In addition to the above good ((nallttes, being made of the best 
mnteriaii and highty finished, titese plows last much hmger than 
the common kind : they are consequently mnch the cheapeet la 
the end. 

SUPERIOR RAND AND HORSE CULTIVATORS. 

These are made at the same mannfnclery. Price 03 to 06 60. 
NEW AND IMPROVED DRILLING MACHINE. 

This is cMeuieied fiMr sowing alt klnd^ of seeds. Price flO. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 
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IMPORTANT SALE or FIRST-CLASS SHORT- 
HORNS. 

Mtk WBrnKMcLL will tell by aoetloii, witlmiit naanrti 1 Wusr 
TOK , BMr Bawtut, JNoTnii«iiASBwaB, on Satukdat, th« 13Ui 
day of SsTTBif Bsa next, oboai rirrr oowe aod HBinas, aad 
about BiQBT BULLS and bull caltbb (iodiidliif tbo Boll WlaaidX 
theproperty of the Right Hon. Bart Spoaeor. 

This Bale presents to breeders of flrst-claas Short-Horns of the 

Sorest blood an opportunity not to bo loat; and, for the satlsfiie- 
on of purchasers that a &1r average of the hard will he selected 
for sale, Mr. Wetherell takes this opportunity of giving a copy of 
a letter he has received from his loroship la answer to his loqnl- 
fies as to the animals for sale : — 

** Wlseton, February 17. 1845. 

** Sir.— You ask me what Is the sort of sale I intend to have. 
1 had long endeavored to raise the nomber of my breeding cows 
and heifers to 100. I succeeded in this about three years ago ; 
hut I find, firom the ezperlenoe I have had since, that my farm 
here Is not equal to carry so many. Even, indeed, if it was, I 
Bhouid b« very much overstocked, as by next September I shall 
probably have 132 cows and heifers old enough to breed fkom, 
and between 60 and 70 younger heifers. I Intend, thereftwe, to 
offiir about 50 cows aad heifers, aod soaie bulls, to be sold by 
auction, on the 13th of September. I Intend that those oflfered 
should be a fair sample of my. herd — some as gotid as any I keep 
for myself— and I shall also keep several for myself not so good 
as the worst I offisr for sale. They will not ^11 have long .pedi- 
grees, but as large a prmMrtlon of them will as there ever has 
been In my general henC lu short, ray endeavor will be, as I 
have said, to make those olSend for sale a. fair average sample of 
the. whole number I now have. 

" I am, sir, yours, Jtc^ BPENCEB.** 

Catalogues, with every information, will boTeady by the early 
pan of July, and may be had Kratis, on api^cation to Blr. Hall, 
wlseton, or to Mr. WetherelU Uurhain. 

Durham, Englaad, 80th Fabraa^, 1845. 

V€RY IMPORTANT SALE OF FITST CLASS 
SHORT-HORNCD CATTLBi 

Mb. Wetbbbbll will sell by eiuction, without reserve, at 
Gatb Bubtob, NBAii QAmsBeaouoB, LiKOBAmnsk, on Feidat, 
t»m IMiof BarrcMSBB, theeatlnaaa»of BaoRT'tteitHaa cat- 
Tsa, the property of Wm. Ilattoa, Esq. ; eonslsUng of upwarda 
of « Bulla, Cows, aad Heifers, of dlflbreat ages, which am prtn- 
cipaHy descended fVom the following Aist-class Bulls, vis.:~8ir 
Henry (1446), Coesnck (1860), Bockiafllmm (8S50), Ganthorpe 
(9040), Gracchus (3017), and Llctor (61S»0 

Durham, England, Feb. 25, 1845. 

EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE Of FIRST 

RATE SHORT-HORNEO CATTLE. 
Mb. IVkTHBitlLL will sell by aaoHoa, withovt Bsserve, at 
WALKBEnraBAM, near Bawtkt, NormovAJieBiitai on Moh- 
OAV, the 15th of SBrrBKBBa aetxt, the entire bbbo of saoar- 
DOBHfl, the property of Mr. Henry Watson, eonsLdtiug of upwards 
of flO 0>wa, Heifers, and BuU*, of diflbrent oges, including the 
«eU kiKNvn hull Lord Adol phus Fair&x, and many of hia piogeoy. 
Durham, England, Feb. 90, 1845. 

SIMMOND*S COLONIAL MAGAZINE 

an!) i>x)beign mIsueluany, 

Frtct 9«. 6d. 

PCBLUVBV ON TSB IbT OF BVBEr MOJITa, 

mU te fammd to *• <A« mUp iUfUUr and Chr—ieU ^f tUutt 

Oeeurrcneea in 



Van Dibmbii*s LAna, 
New ZlcALABa, 
Malta amd Gibbaltar, 
Tbb Eaby imme aho Cuba, 
«te. 



BantBa Nortb Ambbica, 

IkB Wbbt Ibmb«, 

Catb or G. HorB ^ Macbitivs, 

Nbw Sootb Walbb, 

Sovm 4t WcrrBBN Aobtralia 

Att persons having Mends abroad, or Interested la Uie British 
GMealee, may rely upon receivlag through this BBBdtam die 
latest aad moat authentic aceouate Dom eaeh on Che Ist of every 
gUffBfht 

OOee, 18 Gomhlll, tjoadoa. 

" JACKS FOlft 8AE.IS. 

Tbiee large and fine imported Spanish Jacks. Thehr eolts are 
UiB0 and promising Also, some large and fine Jenaetts.. Apply, 
poet paid, to the editor of tills paper, or to 

ml JOHN A. POOL, New Brunswiek, N. J. 

^^ AFRICAN QUANO. 

For sale, a superior article of African Guano, Just received 
ftvMB the isUad of Ichaboe. Prke, 940 per ton of 9,000 lbs., or 
ifUO pee 100 Hw. This Guano has been analyzed by Mr. J. £. 
of Boston, aad tlM saaie caa be aeea at our 
ASBBEY POOL * CO., 

105 South street, N. T. 



Jastlai 
MtfMly 



SCOTCH PLOW, 
BBorted, aad for sale, a very euperlor Seoieh plow, made 
or troB. An «zlra point, nonld'lNiafd. Ikc, aecompaales 

▲. & ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 




SPI^KMOllli N£ W R4»SKS, dbc. 

WM. R. PRINCB It CO., eoto pronlelon ef the orlglBBl 
ncMiB Garden and Nnnerles, at Flvsmag, «abr for sale the 
spleadid eolleedoa of P see s that eaa be wieeied frdoievery < 
try, and whieh^now occopy Ibar acres, all syeteaiatleallyanBBfBd 
as per their New Deseripdve Oalalogae <Mth editloB ) AeanM 
them aie La Befae, |S, aad extra large pliuil% #B; Cloth oTGelC 
89. and extra laife, ^ ; Bbeae or Ebony< ttoMaekettef pe ip e ta 
al«, $3 J Hol&taxe, $9 ; Sonvealr de MaliaalsoB, |9; New VlUefi 
Blald, 75 oeats ; Madame Haidy, whiles 69 cents ; aad every other 
rare variety, all strong plants aad notnigadee. Among Uieai eas 
40 variettee of Mobb Kbaes, aad 998 varieties of Tree Eeies. 
Dahlias, of all the most beaaHOil varieties, at SS, 84^50, aad fl 
per dozen khMh ; part of them are drf RH>ts, each of whleh will 
make several, and the others are potted pleats. Every arUele le 
sold at the lowest rales, and th^ precUlon is gnaianteed Be 
Ibrenee for all other Flaats aad Trees,^d tlmr pcieea, caabe 
made to the catalogaes. 

FlMMking, May let, 184fc milt 

POUDRETTE. AND EIGHTY BUSHELS OF CORN 

PU ACRE*. 

navBBB basheUof Poadvetle pmpaied by the Aftw TMk Faa* 
drstts Csb Increaaed a onp of cora ia Tally, Oaondaaa Go^ ftoai 
35 or 40 bushels, to eigkl^ bushels of tkdled com to the acre I I 
hope those aslog say poadietle the present year, oa earn, aysTw 
Mot, oote, tadhsAset, aad Uamif», will u i\$N ikmMtt—9 ae le 
thei'Bfaaes mhu of It coutpaaed with aay other ataaufbctBied, 
as well as with Guano, and give me the iMults at theead of iha 
season. 

fVtamCpHe»,Mfo«r«(,lfaaHel,SlJB8; 9dos83J0; 3da,S5; 
and 7 barrels aadover, Slv50 per hbL 

l»rOrdtori, with the caeh,wiU he immfUwtajf atteaded to, If 
addiessed to AT. y.-FeadMHs O*., or 

ml 9i* D. K. MINOS, 98Chaaihen alreet, N. T. 

MULBERRY TREES AND SILK WORM EQQS 

FOR SALE* 

Mass ACBiTBBTTB has granted a tKmaty to eaconiefe the fiowtli 
of silk. In anticipation of which, a larfe quantity of Ckntoa 
Cuttings, Canton and Asiatic Seedling, and of more mature agee, 
also. Peanut SHk Worm Cggs, have been preserved, and may be 
had at reduced prices. Three or fhur Muiber^ Flantatloas an8 
Cocooneries to rent or on sliarsa. Inquire of 

AbrtAoaytoa, Jlfa««., April 10, 1849. D. BTSBBINB. 

ml It* 

PERUVIAN QUANO* 

For sale, a few bags of a very choice artlde of ftrnvlar 
Guaao, direct from the Islaad of Chiaeha. Prioe 83 per 100 lbs 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOOD FOR THE HARD-WORKING SEASON. 

EvuHT zooil farmer knons, if be wishcH to liave aii 
animal well prepureJ for enduring worl:, ihat it idubI 
ijA only be well fetl, but the food moat be of llie pro- 
jier kind I otherwise il will gel too fal or too poor, 
eiitl and watery, ot cury too much bulk in its sto- 
luacb. JuEt BO it is with man ; and to be able to ac- 
complibh bis task witb ease and ettergy during the 
ntoEt busy paK of Ibe seaaon, he ahould pay particu- 
lar attention lo hia food. His obiecl shouiil be lo 
Siiire the graattU degree of muacu with an little fat 
bulk ae possible. In fact, lo use a Itainer'x |ihrase. 
be niu9t get into condition, which will add greatly to 
his strength, and eaae and quicknera of motion. To 
acquire muscle, then, we ninsteat such food as makes 
il in the greatest perfeclion. 

The lean of venison, beef, mulbM, pork hams, and 
shoulders, is the beat meat for this purpose; next 
comes veal, poultry, and Ibe drier kinds of fish ; side 
pork is loo lat and gross, and should be avoided fts 
much as possible, especially during ibe summer sea- 
Ma. Il IS decidedly better to eat meat fresh : salted, 
it makes one so thirsty Ihat he is apt to overJoad his 
stomach with water, and thus became heavy and 
slDggish. Oatmeal is undoubtedly the best for bread i 
but aa the American (aimer is not accustomed to it, 
he prefers wheat, tben rye, with both of which a 
slight quantity of Indian meal ahoiiU be mixed. We 
have heard barley bread much vaunted; yel aa we have 
little experience in it, and Ihat not of the most favora- 
ble kind, we do not recommend il ; and if we did, we 
doubt whether our (armera would consider il lit for 
ibeir tables. Oatmnal cakes we have often eaten, 
anid relish them highly. Corn-bread has a large |>er 
centage of oil in it, and for this reason it is rather too 
ffsaly used at the weM and south. Rice is much 
used al the aonth for bread, and ahould be placed be- 
lon com. Of v^etables, betuia and peas stand br 



higher than any other within our experience ; mealy 
potatoes come next on the mii>'Cular list; but as to 
most of the other kinds of vegetables, they are loo 
watery, and should be eaten sparingly during the 
hard-working seaKin. Cheese is good, especially 
that made from skim-milk, as it abounds more in 
caseiiie than the other kinds. Batter should bo 
avoided as too faL Milk is not solid enough for 
hard work. 

The best drink we ever found to quench thirst, was 
water slightly sweetened with sugar, and then made 
a little tart with pure cider- vinegar. Il is also one of 
the most wholesome of drinks. Weak lea or coffee, 
with milk and sugar in il, is usually healthful drunk 
with breakfast and supper. 

Half an hour to an hour's rest should always be 
taken after dinner ; this gives the stomach an oppor- 
tunity of digesting the food well, which is important 
lo a hard* working man. 

ANNUAL REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. 
Aruin is the very able Annual Report of Hon. 
Henry L. KJIswortb laid upon our table. Among all 
the Reports of the Government Departments, none 
will be ioand of such general inleicst, and none 
aRitrding snch compiebeusive and useful intelligence, 
as that which emanates from the patent office, under 
its present efficient hmd. A minute or general de- 
scription of patents ngistered, would afford dry, par- 
tin), and meagre information { and wiselyieavinglbe 
merits of the!« useful inventions to be trumpelM by 
the inventors themselves, the f^ommissi.-ner devotes 
almost the entire mass of his Report, of 518 page», 
to the disseini nation of various agrlcultnral informa- 
tion. The locality and extent of proiluction of each 
article; the best species for this purpose; the most 
apptoved method of cnl'lvatioii ; the nen purposes to 
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which they are devoted ; the introduction of improved 
varieties into the United States ; improved herds of 
animals ; markets, and modes of preparation for 
them ; and information statistical, economical, inte- 
resting and useful, fill up this voluminous Report 
To five the table of contents alone, would occupy 
all the room we have to devote to it ; and we must 
limit ourselves to noticing some of those items, to 
which the attention of the public is not yet suffi- 
ciently awakened. 

Hemp. — The total of hemp and flax raised in the 
United States for 1844, is set down at 22,800 tons, 
of which Kentucky produces 12,000, and Missouri 
9,000. There is a discrepancy between this and for- 
mer Reports, which we do not understand, notwith- 
standing what is said by the Commissioner of the ex- 
clusion of Flax in the last ^^ear's estimate. That for 
1841, prepared from corrected returns, taken with the 
census for the former year, is given at 101,181 tons; 
for 1842, 158,569 tons; for 1843, 161,007 pounds. 
(tons ?) As there are returns from only five States 
for the last year, while for each of the preceding, 
Bonfe of the States are credited with laige amounts, 
we must conclude, the amount reported is short of 
the entire product of the Union. 

The cultivation of hemp is still in its infancy in 
this country, and we notice with regret, that our 
farmers are yet working with the short end of the 
lever. They ijroduce an over supply of the dew- 
rotted, an inferior, low priced article, while of the 
vfater-rotted, .which bears a hij:h price, and is of 
almost unlimited demand, there is a large deficiency. 
This is manifest from the returns of the Secretary of 
the Treasury's Department, Doc 109, from which it 
appears that our total imports of hemp, and its 
manufactures, for the year ending September, 1838, 
were $1,453,960; for 1839, $1,697,221 ; for 1840, 
$1,715,649 ; for 1841, $2,371,141 ; for 1842, 
$1,292,592; for the nine months ending June 30, 
1843, $^71,000. 

The demand in England, France, and other foreign 
countries, where hemp is not, nor will probably ever 
be cultivated to any extent, renders this an article of 
mat and growing consequence to this country. We 
hope to see the ingenuity, energry, and intelligence of 
our citizens, in tne he'mp-pnSucing regions of the 
south and west, given to this subject, by the intro- 
duction of new and improved methods and machinery 
for preparing it for market, and its increased produc- 
tion, not oiuy to the fall supply of the wants of 
this coantrv, but to its exportation abraad to a laige 
amount Frice of dew-rotted, $75 to $100 ; water- 
rotted $150 to $170 per ton. 

JREox.— This is aaothif imiwi r hui t product, hitherto 
but little cultivated in the United States, in eompan- 
son with what might be profitably raised. Within 
the last few yean, the application of machinery to 
the manatetun of this article* has reduoed the ex- 
penses of preparing its fabrics so as to become a pro- 
fit^le object of attention. \li is quite an object of 
cultivatiott, independent of its value for mannfactur- 
ing. An acre will yMd in seed from 8 to 15 bush- 
els, worth from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. The yield 
of a bushel in oil (linseed), is about two gallons; 
.after this is expressed, the residuum, know.) as oil- 
tcake, is of the highest value as food for fattening 



The mode of preparing flax for market in this 



country, is, like that of hemp, the worst that coul I 
be adopted; being universally (feur-rof/etf, while it; 
value would be nearly doubled by water- rotting, at 
the same expense. Thus, while last year's price lot 
Flemish flax, was 14 cente per U>., Irish 12|, and 
Russian 10, American was worth but 6| to 7| cts. 

Silk, — This important branch of our agricultural 
and manufacturing industry, is gradually advancing. 
The production of silk cocoons m 1842, was estimate 
ed at 244,124 lbs. ; in 1843, at 315,965 lbs. ; and in 
1844 at 396,790 lbs. The details of flax and silk are 
quite meagre in the Report ; yet enough is given to 
show the steady progress in the former interests, and 
a considerable atdvance in the latter, which is destined, 
at no future day, to become one of the most import- 
ant of the industrial occupations in North America. 
Our soil and climate are eminently adapted to the 
silk-worm, and the foliage which furnishes the mate- 
rial from which to spin ito silken flbre ; and we have 
unoccupied labor, land, skill, and capital suflicient to 
supply the millions we annually pay to foreign coun- 
tries for this luxury. When we take into considera- 
tion, that the labor required through nearly the entire 
range of production and preparation for market in 
the finished fabric, may be furnished from that por- 
tion of our citizens, women and children, whose time 
would otherwise be wasted, or less profitably em- 
ployed, it affords matter of astonishment thiat we 
are not approximating supply to demand more ra- 
pidly than at present. Throughout the entire r^on 
of the Alleganias, till they dip into the Gulf of 
Mexico, our climate and soil are eminently adapted 
to growing silk with profit. If this could take the 
place of cotton, to the extent of furnishing our own 
consumption, and the millions annually leqaired in 
Europe, a mat accession to the wealth of this coun- 
try would Be realized. Not one serious impediment 
exists to its unlimited extension. With the increase 
of supply at home, increased demand will inevitably 
follow. An article we can easily produce, which is 
every way suited to extensive use, will eertainlj be 
more generally demanded among ourselves, especially 
as the price paid for it goes to the enriching of oor 
own citizens, and thus Iwing kept within the country, 
will enable us to indulge in this luxury to an extent 
which would otherwise be beyond oar reach. 

Madder is another agricultural product we have 
hitherto raised to an extent altogether insuflicient to 
meet the growing demands of our own manufactures. 
This root yields a dye indiifpensable to our woollen 
and other manufactures, and is a highly profitable 
crop for sale, besides ito great value as feed for stock, 
ft requires three or four veare to mature, whidi is» 
perhaps, one reason for the slow progress itocuitiya- 
tion has thus far made in this connt^. Yet, when 
fully matured for harvesting, it gives a return suffi- 
ciently laige to satisfy the most grasping aspirations 
of our farmers. Laind devoted to this purpose in 
Ohio, has yielded a nett profit of $200 ner acre in 
four yeara ; and the cultivator thinks, with the expe- 
rience aoiiuired from his first attempt, be eould eaathf 
increase it 50 per cent. But we have given such full 
and minute information on this subject in our pre- 
ceding volames, that we shall refer the curious reader 
to them for further information. 

Indigo has thus far been neglected, since the early 
and suooessfoi cilbrto of the oolonisto in producing it. 
The consumption is annually extHwling m this ooob- 
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try ; and tho time* we trust, is not far distant, when 
this will be made an important, as it no doubt will be 
found a highly profitable article of culture. 

Wotut. — In connection witfaf nMUerials for dying, we 
mention this as an important object of attention in 
this country, though not alluded to by the Commis- 
sioner. It is to« certain extent a cheaper, yet effi- 
tient substitute for Indigo. 

Com-^ialk Sugar, — ^This product is still in its in- 
fancy ; and as in the case of all young products, its 
childhood must be carefully nurtured to bring it to a 
successful maturity. There is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory yield of saccharine matter; but the 
OMtacle thus far has been, to produce it in any other 
state than that of syrup or molasses. Many in- 
stances, however, occur, of its conyersion into fine, 
crystallized su^r. What has once been done, may 
under similar circumstances be done acain. We in- 
fer, therefore, that there are some undetected points 
essential for producing sugar, which it is necessary 
to note carefully and carry into practice, to insure 
success at all times. Mr. Sonle, of East Boston, 
Mass., suggests, " that at one period of its growth all 
the saccharine matter of the stalk is nothing but 
grape sugar, and that this passes gradually to the 
state of cane sugar during the progressive develop- 
ments of the plant If, therefore, the plant is cut too 
early, no degree of care in clarifying and boiling the 
juice will enable the operator to bring it to a crystal- 
line state. It is important too, I imagine, that aii the 
stalks should be sufficiently ripe; for should any 
considerable quantity be below the proper degree of 
ripeness, their juice, when mingled and boiled with 
tfiAt of the stalks which have reached ttial degree, 
will act as a leaven in reconverting to grape sugar 
the ciystallizable sugar of the latter. 

** The great desideratum, then, in this matter of 
corn-stalk sugar, I believe to be, to ascertain more 
precisely than has yet been done, what is the most 
suitable treatment for the stalks in the successive pe- 
riods of their growth, and what is the best time to 
cut them.*' — Reportt p. 307. 

This matter is under full investigation by the Yan- 
kees, and we trust for a speedy Yankee solution of 
it, as they generally gueat every subject out right 
before they have done with it. 

Potato Starch is extensively manufactured in the 
three north>^astern States of Sew England. When 
this is done, the farmer receives from 18 to 25 cents 
per bushel for his potatoes, which makes a profitable 
crop. • 

The Potato Rot is extensively treated in the Re- 
port, and a great many conflicting solutions of this 
important question are given from various sources on 
both sides of the Atlantic Truth may lie some- 
where between them, but its cause has not hitherto 
been successfully detected in a manner that admits 
of its application to all cases. Is it the seed, soil, or 
season ? One, or all combined ? The question re- 
mains to be answered. But whatever it may be, it 
is probable, that a judicious selection of the two first, 
with the addition of some of the saline manures, and 
careful cultivation, will almost entirely remove it. 
When it is considered that our annual production 
reaches the enormous extent ef 100,000,000 bushels; 
the saving of even 10 per cent, of the entire crop, be- 
comes a matter of national importance. 

Potato Sugar from potato starch is sug^estad, in 



remarks from the celebrated Dr. Ure ; but we opine 
this article is not destined to become an article oi at- 
tention for many years to come ; nor until chemistry 
has made more advances towards the ready and eco- 
nomical conversion of the three homogeneous com- 
pounds, of gum, starch, and sugar, into each other, 
than has yet been realised. 

Oibti is extensively cultivated in the Southern and 
some of the middle States, as an article of food, and 
it is suggested by Mr. J. F. Callan, of Washington, 
that it is destined ere long to expel the use of import- 
ed coffee. He says ; ** its ripe seeds burned and 
used as coffee cannot be disttnguisked therefrom^ and 
many persons of the most fastidious taste have not 
been able to distinguish it from the best Java. It is 
very easily grown, planted in May, in drills 4 feet 
apart, to the depth of an inch, at intei vals of 8 inches, 
and cultivated like corn or peas. It sends up a strong 
stalk, and yields a great abundance of seed.'' 

The Farmer's £ocyclop»dia has an article which 
we give in addition to the above. 

** This plant is extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies, from whence it has been introduced into the 
United States. The pods are ^tbered green, and 
used in soups. They form an important ingredient 
in the celebrated gumbo soup of rievf Orleans, and 
other southern places. The pods are filled with 
seeds, and a mucilage of a bland and highly nutri- 
tious quality. Hence, the okra is frequently recom- 
mended to persons afflicted with dysentery and other 
bowel complaints, eaten either boiled or made into 
soup. When buttered and spiced, they afibrd a rich 
dish ; and, with vinegar, they make a good pickle. 
The plant comes to maturity in the middle States, and 
the pods are abundant in the Philadelphia market 
Those who become once accustomed to this whole- 
some vegetable, contract a great fondness for its pe- 
culiar flavor. In Louisiana and other southern 
States, a dinner is scarcely considered complete with- 
out okra cooked in some way or other ; and the poor 
consider it one of their greatest blessings. The pods 
are of a proper size when 2 or 3 inches long, but may 
be used as long as they remain tender. If lit for 
use, they will snap asunder at the ends ; but if too 
old and woody, they must be rejected. One peck of 
the tender pods are to be cut crosswise into very thin 
slices, not exceeding one-eighth of an inck in thick- 
ness; to this quantity, add about one-think of a peck 
of tomatoes, previously peeled and cul mio pieces. 
The proportion of tomatoes may be vasiAd! to suit the 
laste. A coarse piece of beef (a shiot is ^nerally 
made use oO is placed in a pot or digjister, with about 
2| gallons of water, and a very, snaJl quantity ol 
salt. This is permitted to boil a faub nMhvles, \vkMm 
the scum is taken off, and the okra aod tomatoea a/s% 
thrown in. With these ingredients^ in^ the* piiopoiK 
lions mentioned, tlie soup is very fwAf, Still, somft 
think it improved by addition of f^fwf^ oocn, UmA 
beans, &c. The most essential thing to . beratl^ndedi 
to is the boiling, and the excellence of the wup. de-v 
pends almost entirely on this being done- faithfujlxj: 
lor, if it be not boiled enough, however well the-ii^t^ 
grsdients may have been selected and proportioned,^ 
the soup will be very inferior, and giice but little idc:^ 
of the delightful flavor it possesses when well done. 
A properiy constructed digester ia decidedly, the best, 
vessel for boiling this o» any o£her soup, in ; but. 
where such a utensil is not at hanidft.an»Qa!rlhea. j/ot, 
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should be preferred ; but on no account make use of 
an iron one, as it would turn the whole soup per- 
fectly black, instead of the proper color* viz. : green, 
colored with the rich yellow of tomatoes. The time 
usually required for boiling okra is about 5 hours ; 
during which it should be occasionally stirred, and 
the ingredients mashed. When taken off, the original 
quantity will be reduced to about one-half, and the 
meat done to rags; the whole forming a homogeneous 
mass of the consistence of thick porridge.'' 

Manure from the Spent Lye of BleacherSt consist- 
ing of lime and crude soda, or soda ash, with the oily 
and other matters with which it is associated after 
cleansing the fabrics, is considered by Mr. Pierce, of 
Norwich, Conn., a valuable manure. Where it has 
been tested, the crops have withstood the drought, 
while all around it were parched or destroyed. He 



estimHies the quantity of lime annually used for 
bleaching pui-poses in New England, exceeds 6,500 
casks ; and of soda ash, 1,250,000 lbs., all of which 
is now wasted. 

But we have not room to pursue the notice further 
at the present moment, hut hope io be ahle to aliadc 
to it heieafter. With the information disseminated 
by the Report, the indefatigable Commissioner has 
difttributed innumerable packages of rare seeds, from 
every quarter of the globe, and more particularly im- 
proved varieties, which have become the object of 
cultivation in some parts of the United States. 
Among them we notice spurry. We hope another 
season Will enable him to add the Tussac grass, and 
others equally valuable from Texas and the praiiies. 

From the tables of this valuable report we subjoin 
all that is particularly iuteresting to the agriculturiAt. 



State or Tcr. 

Maine 

Naw Hamp. 

Maw. 

R, Island. . . 

Conn 

Vwnioftt . . 
New York . 
New Jersey. 
Penn. . . . : . 
Delaware. . . 
Maryland. . . 
Virginia. . . . 
N. Caruilaa. 
tf. Curulina. 
Georgia — . 
Alabama. . . 
MlulMippl. . 
Tioalsiana. . 
Tenneesee. . 
Kentucky. . 

Ohio. 

Indiana. . . . 
Illinois. . . . 
Missoorl. . . 
Arkansas. . 
Michigan. . . 
Florida. . . . 
Wi&eunsln. . 

Iowa. 

Dis. ofCol.. 

Total 



BaBhdt 


fi««hdt 


Bo*)icU 


WhesL 


Ry« 


livl«y. 


638,000 


176.000 


260,000 


566,000 


405,000 


117,000 


310,000 


660.000 


141,000 


4.000 


49.0 « 


49,0U0 


104.000 


1,123,000 


25.000 


77«,000 


30G.000 


49.000 


14,075,000 


4,044.000 


2.104,000 


875.000 


2,560,000 


10,000 


10,483.000 


10,373,000 


157,000 


367,000 


46.000 


5.000 


4.070,000 


858.000 


3.000 


ia8os.ooo 


1,310.000 


94,000 


3.461,000 


355.000 


4,000 


1,460,000 


60 000 


4,000 


1.84H.00O 


80,000 


13000 


1,068,000 


78.000 


8.000 


344,000 


30,600 


2.000 


• • • • i • 


2,000 




6.350.000 


366,000 


'5,000 


3,974.000 


3.316,000 


14,000 


15.969,000 


840,000 


191,000 


5,419,000 


310,000 


32,000 


3,380,000 


136,000 


03.000 


1,144.000 


77,000 


10.000 


2,111,000 


ll.fjOO 


1.000 


4,237,000 

1,000 

728,000 


70,000 


158,000 


4,000 


17000 


505,000 


7.000 


2,000 


13,000 


6.000 


• • m • m • 


95.607.000 


26 450.an0 


3 627,000 



UaU. 



1.422.000 

1,765.000 

1,687,U» 

183,000 

1,496.000 

3,266,000 

31,135,000 

4,271.000 

34,783,000 

1.035,000 

3,354.000 

M.812,000 

5,34'i.OOO 

1,400,000 

1,190.000 

1.909.000 

1,081,000 

138,000 

7,841,000 

11.901,000 

20.393,000 

11,585.000 

10,798,000 

4.555.000 

396.U0O 

4,013.000 

10.000 

1.000.000 

56rt.000 

15.000 



UufthcU 
idiui Cora. 



1,73P,(KX) 

1,663.000 

3,610.000 

630.000 

3,408,000 

1,440.000 

19,466.00) 

6.9C6,0(K) 

19,029.000 

3,014,000 

4,653,000 

38.960.000 

33,330.000 

13.640,000 

22,200,000 

23,300.000 

3.700,000 

7,600,000 

61.100,000 

47.500.000 

48.000,000 

24.500.000 

10680.000 

12.500.000 

7.500,000 

4.300.000 

1.100.000 

5G0.000 

1600,000 

44.000 



HntheU 
IHiUtOes. 



12 304,000 

4,643.000 

4.050.000 

812.000 

2.117.000 

6.158;600 

17,703,000 

2.007.000 

0,871.000 

194.000 

881.000 

2,374.000 

3,615.000 

3.360.000 

2,048.000 

1,023000 

3,378.000 

I 4 13,000 

2.051.000 

1.371,000 

4847.000 

3.573.000 

3.095.000 

972.000 

611. (.00 

5.359,0«0 

300,000 

853.000 

469,000 

51,000 



Pooiids 
Tobacco. 



103.000 



661,000 



480.000 



15.5H2,000 
33,574.000 
466.000 
53,000 
163,000 
310,000 
176,000 

33.736,000 

57.555.000 

6,888.000 

3,200.(KW 

1003.000 

13.495.000 



195,000 



roiituls 

CoUoa. 



6.000 

3.683,000 

51,638.000 

49.700MiO 

213.620,000 

140.000.000 

1U5.24O.0CO 

154,?06.J00 

39.600,000 

880.000 



850.000 

180,000 

1 4,400.000 

9.180.000 



172.247 000 421.9.>3.00n 1*19.403 000 1^6.705 000 872 107.000 



I'ouimIs 
Sagar. 



266.000 

1.928,000 

435,000 



47.000 
000 
13,135.000 



1.313,000 



1407.000 

aooo 

88.000 

291,000 

9.000 

rGo'oflb.'obo 

460.000 

3.447.000 

4,380,000 

7.SR5.000 

543,000 

396.000 

3,000 

8,611.000 

3731000 

316.0CO 

71,000 



e01.107.0C6. 



l\M;d» 



3.oro 

3.883 coo 

83,G16.0liO 

17.S24,0CO 

2I«0«I 

l.U4,0Ul 

4.7t ."i.CUO 

10.000 

19 0UO 



7,U)0 
708.01)0 



iiLT-riiooo 



In his Ubles, Mr. Ellsworth also adds, that the Hay product is 17,715,000 tons ; Buckwheat, 0,071,000 
bushels ; Silk, 396,790 pounds, and Flax and Hemp, 22,800 tons. 



Resignation op the officc of Commissioner 
OP Patents. — We regret to learn that the Hon. Hen- 
ry L Ellsworth has resigned the important office 
which he has so long and ably filled under the gene- 
ral government at Washington. Few in their offi- 
cial stations have given so much general satisfaction 
to their countrymen as Mr. Ellsworth ; and his untir- 
ing efforts in behalf of the sreatand important interest 
of aj^ricttltnre, have added a stimulus to it that will 
long be maintained, whatever may be the course of 
his successor. We understand that Mr. Ellsworth 
retires to his large estate oa the Wabash, with the 
intention of cultivating it to' its highest extent. He 
will now be able to put in practice many of his own 
valuable suggestions to others ; and we have only to 
add, that we wish him success, health, and happiness, 
and shall feel as highly honored by his private, as we 
have heretofore been by his public communications. 

Mildew, or Ron, — When grain is struck with 
this, mow it down as fast as possible, and cure it for 
fodder. The sfraw will be worth something at least 



for ihe fitock, whereas, if left standing a short lime, 
both straw and grain become an utter loss, except for 
the manure heap. But it i} frequently found, though 
cut down so green, that the berry fills out unexpect- 
edly well after mowing, and sometimes gives a fair 
crop when n' »i h ing was anticipated. Try it— nothing 
at least ca i e lost by the operation. 

Importation or .\lpaca8.— The Southern Culti- 
vator is in error in supposing that Alpacas can be 
brought from Pern for $20 per head. We have made 
a calculation in this matter with some of our mer- 
chants enga:^ed in the South American trade, and find 
that it wouUl cost at least S50 per head to tran.sport 
them here. Taking the first coet of obtaining them 
in Peru, fool, freiglil, attention on their voyage, and 
probable loss by death, we doubt whether they cowld 
be imported for less than $75 to SI 00 each. We are 
of opinion now that it would be nearly as cheap to 
bring them from England, and we ho|)e yet to induce 
some of our wealthy fi lends to make up a purse for 
that purpose. There are many persons in this citir 
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who wonU never feel ihe giving of t25 each for ihi 
purpose; and if a purse oI^LOOO could l>e madeuf. 
we would undertoltB to get oui a small (lock, and 
breed them here for the benidt of theowntr)'. Will 
any of those who ale so ridily favored by fortune 
twfiond lo this proposilion ? 

8TABI 

Am all htmeia keep horses, Uiey should know bow 

lo tod^ them, and do it well. We propose to give 

oar views (illnslrated) of what should be a good 

stable. To do this in one number would occupy too 

k> it in d - ■■ 

— mportance. 

the present number we will speak of the proper 
Irghling of sbbles. If they are not lighted at ail, the 
horse's eyes are weakened, go that he cannot endure 
light when exposed lo it, and the longer the confine- 
ment the greater the inahili^ ; but it is equally tm- 
Cortanl to lirhl properly. Many a horse has been 
Itnded by the improper admiwion of lizht or its ex- 
chision. The window admitting it should not be 
placed before the horse. A stream of light coming in 
through a small aperture, and especially if from the 
direction of the snn, tries the eye mort severely — the 
smaller the window and the larger the stable, the 
worse Ihe eSecI. If the light come in directly In 
LioKTiNO Stables.— Flo. SO. 



wiiich ihe llshl does nor fafl is dark, and the eye Is 
rriideted incapable of adajiting ilaelf to the hint light 
on the jdaces where Ihe light does not directly fall, 
by reason of the contraction of Ihe pupil. In ihr 
dark or twilight, the pupil is dilated; in the light 



I of the pupil, 
irk or twilight, the pupil is dilatedf; in th 
inlracted ; and the more intense the light, the gttal- 



For these reasons, llie '^light 
should not strike the eye in front when the hone is 
in Ihe stable. If the window be in Front of the horse, 
he is constantly gazing out at it, and ihun prevented 
taking his resi properly. Again, the lighl should 
not come in from one side, as one eye is dilated and 
the other contracted. This in the end leads to differ- 
ent capacities of the two eyes. 

The light ehoold enter the stable at the tear of the 
horse. In single rowed slables this is very easily ar- 
ranged where the stable will admit it, by bringing in 
Ihe tight from the opposite side from the slalb; but 
this cannot be done in double towed stables. In such 
ihere is but one way to light them jiroperly, and that 
is from the roof. But ihe admission of l^ht in this 
manner is the best in all slables. The light is dif- 
fused and subdued ; it reaches every part of the 
liable. The horse cannot look out The eyes are 
dilated and contracted alike. The cut below illi»- 
Irales our views. The aperture above not only lights 
Ihe stables, bul assists gnatly in their ventilation. 
~\ horses have eyes defective and liable 10 
ill deiangenMnt as well as man. Hence shying 
Bi and various defects in horses fn'o wing out ot 
S their visions. Then care shcwid be taken 
^ not to increase the difficulty. It ia said thai 
'' horses thrive best in the darkl When a 
J.I hofse is brought from a dark stable to tbe 
<' open air be sees indistinctly; he stares; 
'" '- '-'s head hi^ and slp|is high. Well 
e rapidly, he grows blind at the 
Bi same time. Dark stables are always dirty; 
1| for lazy men will not clean out what is not 
I seen. Dark stables are the resort of Ihe du- 
IB htmal dealer to cover defects. A stable at 
H best is a bad restraint agnn a horse; then 
|: make it as good as possible. L«I nol Ihe 
El horse be blindedasweJlasinjaied otherwise. 
The window shonld be large, and be made to open and ^ul, and fo arranged w to light the whole slablt 
equ.illy. Such windows serve a double purpose — Ihey give light and sweeten and purify Ihe air. 



if he fats m 



FBNCESi— No. 3. 
As tbe first settlers of the United Slates came ^.... 
cipally from Holland, the south of England, and 
France, where lew fences exist, it is obvious that 
ihey would never have fastened this bunhenEOme and 
oppressive system apon themselves, except from the 
necessify of the case ; or could they have first settled 
jirairie instead of woodlands. The range for cattle 
IB tbe forest was untimrted; and as this was the only 
means lo support them at first, they were allowed lo 
ran at lai^. Necessity, then, compelled them to 
fence in their little patches of cleared Innd, where 
Ihey cillivated their crops for family sustenance. 
These natches, hard won from the forest, nadually 
enlaced with the inerea.se of population ; till m last, 
in Ihe old States, no moce forest was left than just 
wifficient for wood and timber for the inhabitants. 
When it came to this, or even before, it is plain that 
tte fencinj; system should bave been abolished ; but 



now law and custom had so long maintained them, 

that scarce the thought of puch a thing would enter 

into the heads of the occupiers of the soil. They 

were bom under the system of fences, educated under 

ihem, anil ihe probability is, that ninety nine farmers 

out of a hundred in America would not believe ihal 

a country conld exist without Ibem. Yet this ont- 

rai^eous tyranny and tax is ju.il like any oilier 10 

which people aje bom and bred, and to wliich they 

turally and patiently mbmit. with the exception of 

few solitary marmurs, till Ihey are enlightened 

to their true interests ; they then arise in Iheit 

might, and ohake off the intolerable burthen which 

presses upon them. Fencing is like the press-gangs 

of Eiigland^lhe conscription of France— -the feudal- 

□f some pans of Gennany — and the slavery ol 

sia — or the right of property end life which ap 

Eastern despot hold* ovcrliis subjects. Tyranny ant 

lede are the same, no matter whether it ii out- 
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cised by one man or a few over their fcllowsr, or by 
the io^norance or wilfulness of many orerlbemselves 
— m all instances the people suffer alike. These are 
plain truths, told in a downright blunt manner; and 
the consequence is, that many of our readers are very 
angry. This we expected at first ; but we shall look 
to time and reflection to modify these feelings ; and 
we have no doubt we shall live to see the day when 
we shall be thanl^ed instead of blamed for what we 
have written upon the subject of fences. 

Suppose that one man has a farm which it is 
much more profitable for him to caltivate in grain 
than grass; of course he does not wish to keep much 
stock — they would be a loss to him. Another, some 
little distance off, has land which it is most profitable 
to keep in grass, and stock is conseauently his most 
profitable crop. Very well ; it is a /rce country, and 
each follows his own interest, and does as he thinks 
proper. But then comes the odious tyranny and tax 
of law and custom, interferine between the two. 
The owner of the rich grazing land is not compelled 
to fence his stock IN, or to send a shepherd and dogs 
to keep them on his own bounds; but it is he who 
po&sesses the grain land who is forced to fence them 
OUT. Was ever anything more odious or unjust ? 
We will say nothing of the liberty allowed a few 
yagabonds, to let their vicious and unruly animaln 
run in the road, to gather up a half-starved and pre- 
carious existence. The argument is just as good 
where lands are so situated that it is difficult to main- 
tain fences on account of fires; the scarcity and high 
price of timber ; bleak situations, where the strong 
winds annually prostrate them ; or the overflow ol 
rivers or tides sweep them to destruction. 

There are millions of acres of land in this country 
fit only for the pasturage of geese, and a small hardy 
breed of sheep. The value of the feed per acre grow- 
ing on this kind of land, is not over 25 cents to $2 a 
year. A few boys with dogs can take care of thou 
sands of these animals at a trifling expense ; bow ab- 
surd, then, to force the owners to fence in this poor 
land, at such a cost as to make the possession of it 
an outgo, perhaps, rather than an income to them. 
Shame on such law, we say, or rather custom, which 
has become more powerful than the law in many in- 
stances and rules to its de6tru6tion ! 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The reijular monthly meeting of this Association 
was held m the rooms of the Historical Society, at 
the University, on Monday, the 7lh of April. Hon. 
Luther Bradish, the President, in the Chair. Tbe at- 
tendance, as heretofore, was both lai^ge and highly 
respectable. The minutes of the last meeting were read 
ana approved. After which several letters were read, 
from Hon. Henry Clay, Martin Van Buren, Daniel 
Webster, and Adam Beatty, acknowledging and accept- 
ing their appointments as Counsellors of the Society. 

An interesting communication waS read from Mr 
.Harmon, of Monroe county, on his mode of cultiyat- 
ing wheat. The case belon^ng to the State Agricul- 
tural Society, prepared by him, containing a number 
of varieties of wheat heads, tastefully arranged, was 
exfiibited. ' Mr. Harmon generously oflered to prepare 
a .similar case for the Association, which will be a 
v«il liable donation. A communication was also read 
from Mr. Weller, of Brinkiyville, N. C, upon the 
subject of the. Grape Culture.' Mr. W. has been highly 



successful in cultivating some of our native napes, 
from .which he has made an excellent article of wine 
He promised to furnish the Association with his mode 
of making wine, in a future communication. A let- 
ter was read by Mr. Butler, from Mr. Van Epps, 
upon the subject of fossil peat, discovered by him aa 
Lons: Island, a specimen of which was exhibited. 

Mr. R. L. Pell, oi Ulster county, presented speci- 
mens of the weevil and pea bug, laige numbers of 
which be had collected and preserved alive in bottles. 
Also specimens of oats; orchard ffrass; and chess^ Rre 
feet, six inches high ; and clover, three feet, mne incbes, 
the growth of a few weeks, accelerated by a highly 
concentrated chemical manure. He also presentra to- 
matoes, just in fruit, twenty- four inches high. Peas» 
in blossom, twenty-one inches; wheat, twenty-one 
inches; potatoes, with blossom buds, twenty-one 
inches ; all grown by the influence of electricity, nDce 
the 1 2th of March — ^twenty- five days. Also, a Madei- 
ra vine, twenty- four inches high ; peas, twelve 
inches ; wheat, ten inches; pepper grass, four inches ; 
grown by the agency of a galvanicl)attery, since the 
20th March — seventeen days ; and a cauliflower se- 
ven inches in circumference, planted April 1st— six 
days. Also, grain growing in brick dust, and in cut 
straw ; a lai]ge geranium, in ground bones ; plants im 
pure charcoal dust, and one in pure sulphur. He 
also presented green peas and new potatoes. 

Mr. Pell read a paper upon the subject of the efiecti^ 
of electricity upon the growth of plants, in tbe course 
of which he referred to the specimens which be ex- 
hibited, with the apparatus, &c., attached to each. 

Mr. Peirs electrical experiments were made in this 
simple manner. He took a common flower pot oi 
box, and putting a piece of copper sheet on the bot- 
tom, he then filled up with soil, and placed a zinc 
sheet on top, leaving a hole an inch or two in diame- 
ter, for the plant to rise through to the air. A cop- 
per wire was soldered to this, connecting it with the 
copper sheet below, to which it was also soklered. 

Mr. Russel read an essay upon the preservation 
and coloring of growing timber. He exhibited seve- 
ral specimens of white- wood, with which he had suc- 
ceeded admirably ; djring it a variety of colors, by 
means of a variety of chemical agentSL A remarka- 
ble change appeared to have taken place also in the 
wood itself, for it was much hravier aiter the pro- 



Dr. Gardner made some excellent remarks from 
notes, upon the exhaustion of the ground by grow- 
ing crops. 

Mr. Kerr presented a beautiful view and plan of a 
country-house and buildings, which he explained. 

After several resolutions relating to the business oi 
the Society were passed, the meeting adjourned to 
the Ist Monday in May, when the company retired 
to the upper rooms of the Society, where refresh- 
ments were provided, which seemed to be not tha 
least attractive part of the meeting. 

Grinding Bokes. — A correspondent in South 
Carolina writes us, that he had bones broken up to 
the size of partridge eggs in laige morlara made with 
iron plates in the bottom, aim heavy iron pestlea. 
They were then put under fine French bun stones, 
adapted to grind corn cobs and shuck together. They 
ground the bones as fine as was necessary, and as 
fast as meal. 
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LIEBIG AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 

OIESSEN. 

GmssN impreflses the approaching traveller plea- 
santly. It i« situated on the Lahn, one of the triba- 
lariee of the Rhine, vpon baealtic peaks; on either 
side, are the ruins of castles and towers seven or 
eight hundred years old. Between tfiem, and upon 
the Lahn, the cultivation is carried to a high degree of 
perfection ; orchards of fruit trees, and woods of oak, 
Dirch andevermen, beautify the landscape ; and, be- 
side the city of Gieseen, not less than ten villages are 
seen, across the valley and about, among the hills. 
The road enters the *'new town," in which the 
medical college, Liebig^ laboratory and residence, 
and a aeries at beautiful edifices, more nearly in the 
massive Tuscan style than any other, are situated. 
Two low stone eoifices mark the entrance to the 
*«city proper," encircling which, — a distance of, I 
suppose, a mile and a half — is a fine promenade, oc- 
cupying the site of the old ramparts. This prome- 
nade is skirted throughout with trees, and conducts 
one through a change of scene, looking from Gies- 
sen across the valley of the liihn, that in summer 
must be especially beautiful. The old town has no- 
ting to commend it to grateful consideration. Lon« 
don is said to have crooked streets, but they are 
straight lines, compared with the irregular avenues of 
Oiessen ; and the onildiags along the streets are not 
parallel with anything, even to the direction of the 
streets or the structures opposite. The houses, with 
scarcely an exception, are constructed of wooden 
frames, filled in with brick, and plastered over within 
and without ; and the bracing or the frame-work is 
anything but a display of architectural skill. The 
hotels have passages for carriages through the first 
story, and are entered, not from the front, but from 
the carriage-way. The pavements are excruciating, 
the citizens seemimr scarcely to have known the Inx- 
nry of a sidewalk. Even the pebbles of ba<«lt 
which are strewn over the street, and ground to 
powder by the pondrous unwieldy freight-wagons, 
are swept away in a short time by the scavengers, 
and preserved for enriching soils. 

But I have already too long postponeil an account 
of the sun of this German 8ci«nlific world — the man 
who has congregated in his laboratory stuJents from 
every kingdom of Europe, Great Britain, and from 
America; who is in organic chemistry, what Newton 
and Laplace were In astronomy and mathematics — 
Justus Liebig. My first interview with him was in 
his private laboratory. The reception seemed to me 
rather that of a military officer, than that of a scien- 
tific naa. He was naaifestly engrossed with some 
matters of thought, and while he conducted me 
through the apartments of his great laboratory, I 
could not but feel, that working and thinking were 
(he oalv avocations known here. A gentleman to 
whom [was introduced, spoke in a subdued tone, as 
if conversation were contraband. Liebig turns to 
me and savs, ** Tou may converse in English for two 
or three miys, but not more.** All this without a 
saiile. I tlien went to seek my lodgincs rather de- 
pressed. A lew days rolled over, and T was one of 
an audience of about a hundred chemical students, 
assembled in the lecture room, awaiting the entrance 
of the distinguistied man. The course on oiganic 
chemistry was about to commence. Gentlemen in 
efery variety of costume, with note-books, pens and 



ink, or pencils, were sealed, conversinj^ upon various 
topics, while before was the assistant just completing 
his arrangement of the suite of substances and arti- 
cles of apparatus to be employed in the lecture of the 
day. The hour of eleven was on the point of strik- 
ing, the murmur of conversation had subsided into a 
whisper, when presently the whole audience by one 
impulse rose, and I saw entering and bowing to the 
salutation. Professor Liebig. }& had just returned 
from England, where the attention of the most learn- 
ed, the most wealthy, the most eminent, had been 
lavished upon him, as they have been shared by no 
man of science in modern times. The published 
account of the great dinner at Glasgow had reached 
Giessen ; a welcome with appropriate honors had 
signalized his return; and now, with all these de- 
monstrations of renrd fresh in his recollection and 
theirs, it was not difiicult to see that veneration was 
mingled with the tide of emotion to which they had 
spontaneously nven expression. In an instant the 
apartment was breathless, and the lecture commenc- 
ed. What it was about I was able to see from the 
formula on the black-board, and from a word, now 
and then which I understood ; but I was too much 
absorbed with his manner to give much attention to 
what he said. He is about an inch and a half less 
than six feet, and stands quite erect His figure is 
slender rather than stout, and cast throughout, origi- 
nally, in the finest mould. Toil over the table has 
given a trace of curvature to his shoulders, which is 
apparent when he stands quietly beside the black- 
board ; but this vanishes in bis walk or animated ex- 
planation. All his movements, and particularly 
those connected with demonstration and experiment- 
ing, are graceful to a degree I have never seen equal- 
led. To see him in an experimental illustration, 
holding in the same hand tnree test tubes, and an 
equal number of glass stoppers, while with the other 
be is pouring from vessels containing re-agents, at 
first a little excited my surprise. The portraits, to 
some extent, circulated in England and America, pre- 
senting him in an overcoat, are caricatures. A litho- 
graphic lately published here is better ; but no pic- 
ture can possibly be made of hinu There is an 
expression of thought in all his movements and 
attitudes which I could scarcely have believed upon 
the mere relation. Whether with the chalk and 
black-board, and these he uses in explaining all 
decompositions and recompositions of any complex- 
ity; or, with his index finger along his chin and 
nose, presenting that most singular ofall gestures, or 
with his apparatus, it is all the same. He is all 
mind ; and it became as distinctly visible through his 
corporeal tenement, as his chemical compounds are 
seen through the vessels containing them. The 
detail of chemical changes is clear, and expressed in 
language comprehended bv all versed in science. 
Occasionally, these details bring into review some of 
his own investigations and theories; then a new ani- 
mation is superadded to his ordinary bearing, and the 
illustrations are dramatic. His laige eyes expand, his 
features glow, and his gesticulations are such, that I 
have fancied one might almost understand some of 
his themes, even if he were unable to hear. His 
notes consist of a few formule written out upon two 
or three strips of paper. The remark which I have 
heard made, that Liebig is not an expounder of chem- 
istry, or an operator in chemistry, out is chemistry. 
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seems to be Terified. For example, he enters the la- 
boratory, where he is sunroiinded b^ gentlemen 
engfl^ed in a great variety of inrestigations. There 
is one upon benzoic acid — ^there is one upon alian- 
toine---there is one with new compounds of cyano- 
gen — another with quinine—another with cheese — 
another with a new gum — another with some plants, 
&c., &c. ; and all of them engaged in courses of ori- 
ginal investigations-all of 'them treading untrodden 
paths; he is ready to tell each one the results for 
which he may look. Such is his familiarity with 
every fact in known chemistry, that its analogies are 
perpetually present, and enable him to promise with 
great certainty upon almost every investigation. He 
comes to a gentleman who has a problem in the 
shape of an unascertained substance. He directs 
him to bring a dozen or twenty test tubes, and per- 
haps as many re-agents. • The* unknown compound 
is m a few moments distributed among the test tubes 
and awaiting the re-actions. The professor goes on 
through (he laboratory, repeating similar experiments 
with other products of investigation ; and the next, 
when he comes round again, if a test tube has been 
removed from its place, he knows which one, and 
demands its return. Moreover, the gentlemen who 
leave unascertained substances of interest when going 
away for the night, not unfrequently on their return, 
find that the head of the laboratory has been around, 
and removed them for safe keeping to his private 
shelves. This volant surveillance — ^this powerful 
local memory — ^this readiness in a£R>rding explanation 
in all difficult matters, have induced the opinion 
already expressed, that the man is somethmg in 
chemistry of what Zerah Colman was in calculation. 
However, Liebig, for the encouragement of all his 
pupils, has said : ** that it is not all so.** Every fact 
in the science has cost him labor to acquire, and labor 
to retain ; and though now he is ready to pronounce 
upon the nature, properties, and history of every 
known organic and inor^nic body in chemistry, he 
has acquired this prodigious mass of scientific infor- 
mation only with prodigious labor. Subsequent 
interviews have apprised me (hat Professor Liebig is 
equally capable ot making his circle of friends 
happy, in the exchange of love, in the various depart- 
ments of science and literature. ^Medical Times. 

Ibiportation or Cheviot Sheep, Shepherd Dogs, 
AND A Chinese Sow. — ^T. J. Carmichael, Esq., of 
Sing Sing, N. Y., returned a few weeks since from a 
tour in England and Scotland, with six ewes and 
three tups of the white-faced Cheviot breed; four 
beautiful and well-trained Colly dogs; and a Chinese 
sow, which he procured in liiverpool, recently im- 
ported from China. This stock, accompanied by a 
Scotch shepherd, is now on the way to Mr. C.*s farm 
at Lake Mills, Jefferson county, Wiskonsin. The 
sheep are large and fine, the fleeces quite as heavy, 
and the woof nearly as long as the Leicester ; and 
having been bred on the bleak mountains of Scotland, 
they are a hardier race. It was for this reason they 
v/eie chosen for the Territory of Wiskonsin. The 
lup3 were chosen from the flock of Mr. Jas. Oliver, 
of Bothwick Bray ; the ewes from that of Mr. Chas. 
Scott, of Milaington, Roxboroughshire. The dogs 
are smootbk-haired, very handsome, and sagacious 
They are ol medium size, and well broke. The 
bitch had a fine litter of pups by her side, two of 



which Mr. C. has kindly left for hKedlag wiHi Dr. 
Field, of this city. The Cfalneee sow is far superior 
to any lately imported here. She is ol ■ \Amsk »ou 
white color, and about as fine in lier points as the 
improved Chinas we formerly kept on our faim. She 
has a litter of pretty white pigs, cot by a fine while 
Irish boar, in LiverpooU We shall have aioi? to aaj 
of this stock hereafter; in the tteao while we hearlUj 
commend it to the notice ol the fanneit of the west 
Mr. Carmichael deserves great credit for the impcM'- 
tation, and it will doubtless have an important and 
beneficial result on the interests of the oouatiy. 

Imported Swime for the South. — ^We n^i^lect' 
ed to notice at the time, that a lot of very laige and 
fine white hogs passed through this city last October, 
from the piggery of R. L. AJlen, of Buffido, destined 
for David Bryan, Esq., of Belle vue, Talbot county* 
Greorgia. They were principally of the stock im- 
ported by ns in 1841, called Kenilwortb, and the 
laigest and finest white breed to be found in Ei^land. 
Two sows of this lot were judged to weigh over 500 
lbs., in good breeding condition, and maj be fatted to 
weigh 700 lbs. The yeariing boar was laige and 
fine, and would weigh about 400 lbs. There were 
some younger ones in the lot quite as piomisiog. 
These aniimads were ordered bv Mr. Bryaa for the 
purpose of meeting the taste of those pluitera who 
wish more size than is generally found in the other 
^od breeds. We are confident they will be satisfied 
m this respect, and ^t their poik with a reasonable 
amount of feed, which is seldom the case with over- 
grown animals. We are glad to notiee these improve- 
ments going forward at the sooth. We can eonfi- 
dently recommend the importation of Mr. Bryaa to 
his neighbors in Geoigia. There is a vety laige 
white boar of a similar breed, recently imported from 
England, and now in this vicinity. He can be had 
for $50. He would be a treasure to any one in want 
of such an animal. ^^^^^ 

Cottom Seed Oil Mill. — ^We are anxious to 
know something of the machinery necessary to con- 
stitute a cotton seed oil mill, the cost of it, the 
amount of labor required to produce a given quantity 
of oil ; also the quantity of oil which may be expect- 
ed, on an average, per 1,000 lbs, of seed. Will any 
of our southern friends oblige us by a reply, and send 
us a drawing of said machine for engraving, togethei 
with a complete description of the same? 

Mr. Taintor im Europe.— John A. Taintor, Esq , 
of Hartford, Conn., sailed for Europe in the Queen 
of the West on the 21 st ult, expecting to be absent 
two years. During this time he will ms&e a pretty 
general tour. One especial objeet with hilii will be 
to visit Spain, to examine (he Merino flocks, and per- 
sonally study the sheep husbandry ol that country. 
We know of no one better quaiined for this <^ect 
than Mr. T. ; and we shall look to him for more 
reliable information on this subject, as well as the 
Saxony sheep of Germany, and the Rambouillets of 
France, than from any other ^ntleman of our ac- 
quaintance. We wish Mr. Taintor and his family a 
pleasant time of it abroad. 

Ma. Prenticc*8 Extensive Saub of Short- 
Horn Cattle.— This will positively take place on 
the 25th of this month, at Albany. 
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SCHOOLERS MOUNTAIN FARMING. 

Pbrmit me, Mr. Editor, the use of a column or so, 
to state the case of our neighbors on the other side of 
the separating line between tl)e fertile hills and vales 
of Warren, and the exhausted, sterile fields of Morris 
County. They have often excited the pity of some 
and the ridicale of others, favored with a better soil, 
or more energy and ambition to develope their re- 
sources. By the way, perhaps it would be well for 
some of these sympatkicere and scomers, to see to it 
that they are not Darsaing the same ruinous system 
with the objects of iJ^eir commiseration ; and that the 
evil day is only deferred in their case, because the 
«oils they cultivate possess greater powers of endur- 
ance. 

If you will take the map of New Jersey, commence 
at the New York line, and pass along the western 
houndary of Morris and Hunterdon counties to the 
Delaware river, you pass over what is termed by our 
State Geologist a continuation of the New York high- 
iiinds. It is characterized by him as the most per- 
fectly developed gneiss formation in the State, and 
contains those mineral resources upon which are 
based the most prominent manufacturing interests of 
New Jersey, it is geographically known as the 
VVallkill, Schooley's, and Musconetcong mountains; 
i«ing one continuous ridge, under three names. It 
is the middle, or Schooley's mountain district, of 
which I now more particularly speak, stretching 
uiong south-west of the Morris canal to the line of 
Hunterdon county. 

The sides of this mountain are rusged and steep, 
not tillable, and mostly covered with wood. The 
summit is elevated several hundred feet above the 
«idjacent valleys ; varies in width from two to five 
miles ; is mostly smooth and clear of stones, and an- 
swers the description of what has elsewhere been 
denominated table land. The growth of timber is 
<^)d, and would indicate a soil capable of cultivation, 
both profitable and agreeable. Portions of the soil 
are clay, inclined to heaviness ; but most of it is of a 
gravelly or siliceous character. Settlere were, no 
doubt, attracted thither at the earliest settlement of 
the State, by its supposed mineral wealth, which 
seemed to constitute its chief value with the proprie- 
tors; for while they sold the lands for a song, a spe- 
cial reservation was made of all mines discovered 
thereon. This my account for the wretched condi- 
tion in which we now find it The soil being con- 
sidered of only secondary importance, did not receive 
the proper attention; and thus the habits resulting 
from this under estimnte were formed and perpetuat- 
ed down to the present day. The agricultural inter- 
€At seeMs thus to BwSer in all regions where mineral 
wealth abounds. It has been overridden here, not so 
much by mining, as by the conversion of the forests 
rnto coal for the use of the forges. With two or 
three exceptions, these have now gone down for 
want of fuel ; but instead of tuminc to, and depend- 
ing upon the soil, many of the inhabitants keep up a 
miserable continuation of the habits in which they 
were reared — farming some, and carrying charcoal to 
the city — which, since the Pennsylvania coal beds 
were made accessible, is almost equal to '* carrying 
coals to New Castle.** A four horse team and han3 
will be gone to New Vork a week, that he may bring 
back a paltry return of some $20, out of which must 
be paid the woodchopper and collier. 



The region now presents all the features of a worn 
out country — old fields — sickly crops — fences out of 
repair — buildings ditto — and all the other usual moral 
and physical accompaniments. The soil has become 
the by- word for barrenness, all the country round, and 
its occupants a standing reference, when an illu.«- 
tration of the complete rustic is needed, in spite of the 
example of those cultivated New Yorkers and Phiia- 
delphmns, whose annual visit to the Sprinn, and 
consequent rambles after fish, game, and pleasure, 
around their beautiful lake, upon the mountain sum- 
mit, and among their fields and forests, by which 
they are brought in contact with them, one might 
suppose would induce a better state of things. The 
old adage, that ** example is better than precept,** does 
not seem to hold good in the matter of manners, nei- 
ther in city nor country. 

The people here are very economical in the amount 
of labor bestowed upon the soil, and would not ap- 
pear to look for remuneration, so grudgingly is ic 
bestowed, and so slovenly, ill-directed, and misap- 
plied are their exertions. Their shallow and ineffi- 
cient plowing betrays a fear lest some portion of the 
subsoil might be disturbed ; which a friend just now 
facetiously observed, had got so close to the surface, 
that it bids fair to crowd the tillere themselves off the 
land altogether. The crops can hardly be estimated ; 
and, in some cases, I am not quite sure there are any. 
As good as I remember seeing the past season, wa<f 
one of daisy, most luxuriant, self-made, and suflfer- 
ing no interference on the part of the owner. Wheat 
is seldom sown, for fear the seed might not be forth- 
coming at the harvest Rye scarcely yields 10 bush- 
els per acre, and is their only reliance for a winter 
crop. This unusually favorable season has given 
better yields of com than common ; but generally this 
crop shows their unthrifty culture more than any 
other grain. Twenty busnels is the maximum, and 
this is seldom attained. Oats is their standing crop, 
in connection with buckwheat One early, and one 
late^-seed cheap—plow and sow— no after-culture — 
and reap. They have what they get, and no expense 
to pay. Such crops just suit such people. A clover 
field to afford hay, is a scarce thing, and the meadows 
yield but a short supply. You will see them in 
eariy spring coming over rnto our county, with teams 
that show the necessity of the case, after a load of 
hay or straw, wherewith to sustain their starving 
stock till the grass season, upon which they are 
compelled to turn at the earliest day, and thus keep 
down both stock and pasture. 

Now, why is it these things are so ? It should 
not be. The soil is naturally better than one half of 
that now cultivated in the United States. Corn, rye, 
and oats can be profitably grown ; while for grass 
crops and grazing it is well adapted. Lime can be 
had in the valleys on both sides of the mountain, and 
there are also other means of restoration at hand, 
were there energy, enterprise, and capital sufikient 
to apply them. Neither do they lack m facilities for 
market, having two at their doors, one at the hotels 
during the boarding season, and another among the 
forges, colliers, &c., amidst, and a few miles above 
them. Their access to the city is both quick and 
easy. A drive of Iwo hours will plaee tbem on the 
banV of the cartal, or an early morning start bring 
them to the Morris rrulroad, and thns to the city the 
same day, in season to dispose of their produce. 
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The difficulty, then, is among themselves. They 
flo iiot trust to the soil, but look to something else. 
One oi the most prominent of these reliances is the 
coaling of the wood yet left, for the city market. 
^Vhen this is gone, they must raise the soil, or a 
portion of them leave it. 

Now, Mr. £ditor, what can be done in such a 
place? Call on these men to improve, and they 
«how you empty pockets. Suggest schenoes of im- 
provement, and you will be toio, " these things cost 
money, and we haVn't got it.*' They must then have 
9ome plan of ** going Stead " that does not cost any- 
thing but labor. Did you ever see anybody raise 
»ucb a piece of land, with nothing but his hands? 
And if so, give us the manner, and the results. 
Schemes that require a capital equal to the value of 
the farm after the thing is done, will not answer. 
They have been told they might accomplish the de- 
sired object by means of the bean culture, and from 
what little I have seen of it elsewhere, there can be 
little or no doubt of it. If they would only follow 
out the sug^tions of your article in the third volume 
of the Agriculturist, upon this subject, they would 
fmd themselves started in a new track, with brighter 
prospects. Chip manure is mentioned as being espe- 
cially adapted to this crop. Now, on almost any of 
Ihese farms, enough of this and the like manure 
could be found for three acres, which would produce 
u crop worth more than $100, at present prices — an 
humble beginning, it is true ; but could be doubled 
from year to year, till a flock of sheep could be pur- 
chased, and their progress upward would be still 
more rapid ; and I can see nothing to prevent this 
Decomiug a wool-growing r^ion, not surpassed by 
even Vermont itself. Another plan has been tried, 
which certainly did succeed in one case. Poor land 
was taken and oats cropped upon it for nine success- 
ive years — ^iio stock was allowed to go upon it, but 
the weeds and second growth fell down — till the tenth 
year, when a good wheat crop was obtained. But 
there is much prejudice against this scheme, from the 
almost universal belief that successive crops of oats 
poison the land by certain excretions from the roots. 

My paper is full, and I must have done. I would 
not have you believe there are no exceptions among 
the farmers of Schoole/s mountain to these remarks ; 
for there are several, and very commendable ones, 
considering the circumstances in which they are 
placed. A. R. D. 

HdckeiMovm, Warren Co.tN. J.,\ 
Dec, 12/A, 1844. { 

We passed over the above region in our rambles 
last summer, and determined at the time to write an 
article upon the subject ; but our excellent corres- 
pondent has saved us the necessity of so doing. His 
suggestions as to the renovation of the soil are ex- 
cellent. It is one of the finest sheep countries in the 
north, and in its amenity of climate superior to Ver- 
mont ; and raising mutton for the New York market 
would pay extremely well, and, moreover, rapidly 
renovate the Jaad. Pasturing seese there in large 
flocks would also be an excellent renovation, and 
turn poor land to a sood account This is a system 
little understood in tnis country, but extensively and 
profitably practised in England on poor lands. Then 
let clover and other crops follow ; whioh, with plas- 
ter, b'me, ashesi cliarcoal« swamp muck (which we [ 



saw in abunJance there), and the other manures a: 
hand, would make splendid stock farms of the whole 
of that l)eantiful region — for beautiful it really is, 
naturally. Our first volumes aboand with all sotis 
of information on these subjects, and we can only 
recomn^nd an attentive perunal of them to those who 
are desirous of nnderstanding the proper manner of 
cultivating any kind of soil to be foomd in the Vaiteil 
States. 

CULTURE OF TRUFFLES. 

Truffles have been the favorite dish of epicures 
from the beginning of the world to the present day ; 
and yet, strange to say, they are always scarce and 
high priced, for few know now to raise them, and 
still fewer have the proper knowledge to prepare 
them for the table. The royal cooks oi Prance say» 
that ** the truffle improves ali it touches t* and happy 
is the cumnier who can give a taste of its delicacy 
and flavor to each separate dish which issues from 
his scientific laboratory ! Kven the grave and satiri- 
cal Juvenal writes : 

. . . "' TiJn habe fmmtnlum, jfUedms inqmU ; 
JUbyt! Diftjtmgt bovet^ dum tubtra mUHsJ' 

This v/e take the liberty of thns freely translating, 
not doubting that it is the veritable Elnglish the gas- 
tronomical sitirist woulil have uaed in our day. 

Keep back thy wheat, oh, Egypt 1 and thy com^ 
And thy fat beeves which low at early morn \ 
Eut give me trutfles, or Idle forlorn I 

A gay French writer says : " Quand je mam^ de$ 
tribes je me crois tta%sfort4 dans un atUre moadt^ 
kc. \ but we forget— this is not English, and theie- 
fore we translate the lively Graul for the henelit of our 
readers, as freely as we have the grave old Roman. 
. " When I eat truffles I at once think myself trans- 
ported to another world ; for instantly my spirit be- 
comes more gay and more joyous ; my blood courses 
my veins with an indescribable pleasure; an ame« 
able voluptuousness seizes upon me, and my whole 
spirit is changed by the delicious symposium. As 1 
continue eating my judgment beeomes sound and dis- 
creet : my wit sharp and ready ; and my imaflnnings 
of the most lofty, varied, and beaatifnl kind. In- 
deed, a sort of inspiration comes over me, and I feel 
as if T conld readily write an epic poem ; address a 
popular assembly with unsurpassed eloquence; and 
compose works which for depth of learning, and beauty 
and brilliancy of style, should astonish the world. 
Then the agreeable digestion whieh follows — the 
delicious sleep — and the ecstatic dreams! Ah, lan- 
gna^ is too poor to portray these; and all, yea all, 
are inspired by truffles !" 

Truffles or Mushrooms are easily cultivated, and 
the best method of raising them which we have seen 
practised in the United States, is detailed in the fol- 
lowing obliging communication to us from Mr. Ck>lt, 
of Paterson : 

** You ask me about the cultivation of mashrooma 
I have two houses in which f have raised them, one 
built expressly for the purpose, 50 feet long, 14 wide, 
9 high, plastered inside, with a flue from a stove run- 
ning on the ground through the centre. On the top 
of me flue are hollow tiles for the purpose of hold- 
ing water and keepi;ig the room motst 1 have two 
tiers of beds on each side of the h<mse, one over the 
odier, S feet apart and 5 feet wide. We first fiU each 
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bed with pare horw dung, wilh as lilile straw as , 
■ible— ny one foot deep ; we then put on 3 inches 
sf rich black mould ; En this eailh we plant the 
•pawn of the nushroom broadcast. That from Eng- 
land comes in blocks like brick. Thii ii broken up 
ato pieces ibe size of a walnut, and planttd about 
1 or 4 inches apstt The beat time to mftke the beds 
IB in Oclober and November. Keep the house warm; 
about 65 decrees, nnd damp and dark, and cover the 
beds wilh hay 3 inches deep. The mushrooms 
will be ready to pick in about a month, and will -~ 
^nue until Augnst, or longer; but in very w 
weather they get covered wilh bugs. The other 
bouse is smaller, and I heat it with a large pile of 
hone manure, which being kept wet my gardener 
ihinks raises the best mushrooms." 

RoswELt, L. Colt. 
Potenon, 7(AAfoi/, 1845. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF QUAKO. 

Many of our farmers have been deterred from 
mating use of guano, from an apprehension that Ibe 
nnpply might lail, and that so powerful a Mimulus 
would injure the soil, unless [he siame subsl.^Ace 
could be annually applied. Erroneous a« Ihle last 
notion is, it will perhaps be more or less entertained, 
until repeated experiments shall have ibown in this 
country, as in others, that ilslendency is permanently 
invigorating. 

The fear that there will not be found an ample 
supply on the coast of Peru aiom, for the wants of 
Europe and the United Slates, will cease with those 
who can give credit to an official report made to the 
Peruvian govemmenl in 1842, and pubiished at 
Uma, under the authority of the Treasury depart- 
nent (Mmidtrio dt Hacienda). This report gives 
the result of a survey made by order oF the Peruvian 
gorerament, of the three ii^lets near Pisco, in latitude 
about i4<> south, called the Chikciias, where is found 
on* of the nana deposits of ^no, which abound 
on the coast of Pern and Bolivia, to an enent of 800 
niles. The surveyor, after some remarks upon the 
origin and nature of guano, states, that, from admea- 
surement, he found the superficial extent of the de- 
posits on these three islets to be 1,554,406 square 
varas (the vara is computed at 331 inches, Eng- 
lish); and the depth lo vaiy according to the irre- 
futar surface of the rock upon which it is based: 
ut making liberal allowance for the poinls of rock 
tising above the bed of the general mass, he calcu- 
lates an average dtplk of 60 vatss, which gives the 
sum total of 93,364,360 cubic varas. The report 
ailils, " the cubic vara of guano as found in these de- 
|iosils weighi more than half a ton ; but taking no 
account of the excess, we have here 46,632,180 
TONS, which if extracted at the rale of 50,000 tons 
per annum, would last more than 900 years ; and valued 
at $50 per Ion, amounts to S2.3;il,609,00D, a sum 
such as no mine has as yel produced." 

Making every reasonable allowance for errors ol 
•urvey, and over estimate of depth, I think here is 
abundant evidence that Peru, from tlie^e islets alone, 
can supply tk« worhl with guauo for many genera- 
tions. EnwiN Bartlett. 

iVev York. Mat 12. 1843. 

June is the most growing time lor weed«i k«ep 
ihsm down well this month. 



HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE ISABELLA 
GRAPE-VINE, 

TiTE Isabella Grape-vine, ao celebrated throughout 
the United Stales, for its hardiness, vigor of growth, 
and abundant yield of fruit, it is highly probable, is a 
hybrid produced by cross fecundation between the 
vine of Europe and one of our native npecies. Cnii- 
cerning its origin and history, I am indebted princi- 
pally lo General Joseph Swift, U, S. A., of Geneva, 
New York, for the following account, which I trust 
will be no less acceptable in coming from so respect- 
able a source, than in the intei«st elicited in so valu- 
able a production. 



Fio. 51. 
It ajipeara that General Smith, of Smithville, 'North 
Carolina, in 1808, procured from Dorchester, South 
Carolina, several roots nnd cuttings of a hybrid vine, 
which. It is said, had been originated there by some 
families of Huguenots, belueen the Bu^ndygrape- 
vine from France, and the native fox grape (vilis 
labrusat) of that vicinity. In the year I8i7,a vine 
produced from these cuttings, was transplanlnl from 
Smithville, by W.te. Isabella Gibba, In honor of whom 
this variety was named, lo the garden then owneil by 
her husband, Colonel George Gibbs, which was 
situate along the soulheriv side of Cranberry, be- 
tween Willow and Columbia streets, in Brooklyn, 
New York. In 1819, ihe garden was purchased by 
Geneial Swift, who very generously distributed roots 
and cuttings of this vine among his neighbors and 
others, more especially to the late William Prince, of 
Flushing, Lon^ Island, by whose efforts it be* 
came widely disseminated throughout the Union, and 
was sent to several countries in Europe, Madeira, 
&«. The garden has since been divided in!n lots, and 

Crirttally occupied by buildings, and the original Isa- 
illa vine, after attaining a circumference of more 
tha^ia fool, was severed lo the ground, about the 
year 1837. in order lo make room for the improve- 
ment going on at thai lime. Porlions of the parent 
slock, however, ate still growing in great petfetliiin, 
an<l annually produce an abundance of fruit Mr. A. 
G. Thompson, their present owner, informs me tlisil, 
ill grailiiig the lots on which they stand, il becumu 
necessary to raise llie surface Hitne two or tJiree feel, 
and Ibal the original roiils are still supi>nsed to remain 
at that dejilh in the eaitli, a coiiclujive proof of the 
advaiiingeij derived from deep planting ia a fivt- n\\i 
opa) soil. TyJxj Ekowke. 

Ntw rurk. May 20, 1845. 
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'Hgrictilttire in 0coUanb.-— No. S. 

Guano and other Manures. — ^I bare nerer been so 
^ully impressed with tbe truth of the maxim, that "a 
iemaiid creates a supply," as in this country during 
Ibe last twelve months. What was first an opinion, 
aas now become a settled conviction, of the efficacy of 
guano, nitrate of soda, phosphate of lime, and kin- 
dred manures. With this conviction has increased 
the demand ; scarcely any farmer is content without 
something beside that which he is able to make on 
his own farm. Of Guano, alone, it is estimated that 
not less than 200,000 tons will be applied to the soil 
of thiA country during the coming season, at an ex- 
pense of some £1,500,000. There is not a desolate 
island on the African or South American coast, that 
will not be visited in quest of this substance, so lately 
unvalued, and aInK)Bt unknown. 

But while some search foreign lands, others are 
seeking out long neglected sources of wealth at home. 
Almost every we^ brings to this laboratory for 
analysis* some new varieties of manures. Substances 
which have been Uirown into the nearest stream, or 
sufllered to accumulate in unsightly heaps, are now 
carefully preserved, their value determined by che- 
mical investigation, and their application eagerly 
commenced. There is indeed now some danger that 
the farmers may be deceived and serioiislv injured by 
implicitly trusting to the highly colored announce- 
ments which meet them at <?very turn ; and not the 
least benefit of this Chemical Association to the peo- 
ple of Scotland, is, the protection which it has afford- 
ed them from imposition ; while, on the other hand, 
it has shown what was really valuable. 

Sugar-Hoiise Refuse.-^A. detailed account of the 
various substances analyzed here with a view of deter- 
mining their value as manures, would form a most 
interesting and instructive volume. The refuse of 
almost every kind of manufactory is now carefully 
collected, and many of them are of much importance. 
I have lately examined the refuse of a sugar manu- 
factory in Leith, brought here by a gentleman who 
supposed that it might be worth saving. According 
to my analysis its composition was as follows : 



Water, . . . - 

Blood and Saccharine matter 
Phosphate of Lime, 
Carbonate oC Li me, 
S u I phate of Li me, 
Common Salt, ... 
Clay and Sand, . . . 



46.5 

35.11 

11.99 

1.73 

1.13 

0.35 

aid 

90J)7 



If we consider that blood is one of the most powerful 
manures known, and that the phosphates are quite 
indisiiensable to the growth of our crops, we find that 
this is a most valuable manure. As it comes from 
the manufactory, it contains 48.5 pr. ct., or neariy 
one-half of water; but were it dry, the blood, &c., 
would amount to ^.62, and the phosphates to 22.61. 
It would be then scarcely inferior to Guano. Though 
hitherto little thought of in this country, its worth 
has been lonff known in France as a manure for the 
vines. On tne Loire, and in several Departments in 
the west, it is used largely. About 10,000 tons are 
annually imported into France ; it is sold at 3 francs 
and upwards per bushel. 

I do not know whether this refuse is employed as 



a manure iji the United States ; if not, I hope that this 
may prevent any farther waste of so valuable a sob- 
stance, (a) It may be well to state, t^at evil c^to 
have soiaetines followed its application in a fresh 
state, owibg, no doubt, to some of tbe organic acids 
from the sugar. This danger may be obviated by 
allowing it to remain over ose season » or by making 
it into compost 

Treacle. — ^In connection with the same subject I 
analyzed tbe ash left after evaporating and bnraing a 
quantity of inferior sugar house molasses, called here 
" treacle," The per centage of ash was 2.89. Below 
I give its composition, and the quantity of each ingre- 
dient in tbe molasses itself. 



Compotitlon of Ash. Qwalttles tai Moll 

GypsniD (Sa|. ol' Ljnie) 5. 37 p. ct. eqnnre In molaiBaii 0. ISp. ct. 

Cum.Mlt4tCar.orSoda7l.44 ' „ ^ i.M .. 

PhospkolAof Use ....4.61 ^ ^ S. t4 .. 

Lime 4.99 ,. „ a 15 .. 

Hhk"^^ 0*04 „ „ Ol9S .. 

Siliceous notteraad clay 3. 83 ^ t» 0.09 •. 

06.60 Sl» 

We see, then, that each 100 lbs. of molasses canies 
off between two nnd three lbs. of inorganic constitu- 
ents from tbe soil. In a series of years this loss» un- 
less repaired, would make itself visible. 

CaneA$hes — But there is a far more serionsfeult 
than this, which I fear many of our Southern breth- 
ren have committed in the waste of the ash of theix 
canes. For their benefit I will anne.T the analyses of 
two caiie ashes by Mr. Frombej]g, first assistant in 
this Laboratory. 

Ash from Jamaifs. From Tobago* 
083 p. ct. 1.2d p ct 
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Potash, - 

Soda, . - . - 
Magnesia, ... 
Sulphuric Aeid, 
Phosphoric Acid, - 
Carbonic Acid, 
Chlorine, - - - 

Lime, in state of Sulphate, 

— — — -— Carbonate, 

— — — — Phoephate^ 
Alumina, ... 

Prototxide of Iron, - 

Manganese, - 

Silica, with some Silicate off .^^. 
Alumina, - - - - J ^^~ 



»M 97.0» 

This letter has already extended to such a length 
that I will add little respecting the above. I am sure 
that no intelligent planter who sees it will ever 
again throw away his cane-ash, bet will carefully re- 
turn it to the soil to serve as the framework of future 
plants. The subject has awakened much attention 
among the West India planters, and they now pre- 
serve not only the ash, but every product of the siigar 
making that was formerly wasted. 

JOHH P. NoRTOir. 

Edinhm-gk, April 1, 1845. 

(a) It is highly valued in this city, and Mr. Wool- 
sey for one, has made several interesting experhnenfn 
with it on his farm at Hellegat-Neck. It was found 
su}>erior to poudrette on com and olKer productB^ 
and if imports a deliciousness of flavor to tke difler- 
ent kinds of fruits ; it is consequent! V one of the very 
best kinds of manure for them, and it should be 
fully husbanded and ifcsod kx this purpose. 



dune: manl're. 
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BONE MANUBE. 

Tub thne first essentials of oratory, as defined by 
Demosthenes, were action — ^action — action. With 
DO {^eater limitation to I'ls definition than was de- 
signed by ih^ celebrated roaster, we may say, that 
the first requisite for successful farming is manure; 
the second is manure; the third is manure. With 
these existing naturally in soils, or artificially sup- 



only to supply the cheese tub, but also to do justice 
to their lineage, by retaining, if not improving, their 
size and symmetry. [ have paid nearly jCl 0,000 
(near $50,000) for this manure, and the result has in 
every instance been most satisfactory. I have known 
many a poor, honest, but half broken-hearted man, 
raised from poverty to comparative independence; 
and many a sinking family saved from inevitable 



plied, everything can be done ; without them, no- ruin, by the help of this wonderful manure. Un- 



thxne. The importance of the subject is my apology 
for the frequent and urgent calls upon the readers of 
the Agriculturist for providing this essential ground- 
work of the farmer. I shall confine myself in the 
present article almost exclusively to illustrating the 
effects of the application of bones to poor, clay, pas- 
ture lands, as tiiey are detailed in England, and espe- 
cially in a recent article on the subject, in* the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricultural Society, by William 
Pftlin. 

He says, " Perhaps there is no county in England 
where the pasture lands, particularly the j)oorer soils, 
have been so much improved during the last twelve 
years, as in Cheshire (the best dairy county of the 
kingdom) ; and this principally by the application of 
bone dust. This extraordinary manure has a pecu- 
liar effect upon the poor clay land pastures ; for on 
the application of boiled bones, a sudden change 
takes place in the appearance of the fields, and instead 
of the carnation-leaved or pink grass, which so much 
abounds in this kind of land, luxuriant herbage pre- 
sents itself, consisting of red and white clover, trefoil, 
and other grasses, of which the cattle are so fond 
that they eat up almost everything before them; even 
rashes and thistles are very much weakened, and 
eventually reduced, by being constantly eaten off by 
the stock, after the pastures have been bone-dusted." 

Again, through a correspondent, he says, " In the 
winter of 1836, 1 laid upon a field of 11 acres one 
ton of boiled bones, crushed small, U> the statute 
acre ; the field had not been plowed for a great many 
years, and produced a coarse, bad grass, which 1 
could only get eaten down during the winter or spring. 
In 1837 I sowed the field, and had a very good crop, 
with much red and white clover. In 1838 I had a 
mostt extraordinary crop ; and perhaps the most extm- 
ordmary thin^ was, that it was an entire mass of 
wild rM clover. I never saw a field of common 
clover a fuller crop. I ooatinaed to mow it for three 
years l<>|Mer» <uid bad fair crops, but not very heavy 
ones. Toe field wan not then under-drained.** 

Another corresjiondent says, " I have known many 
instances where an outlay of i^ or je8 ($35 to 040) 
per acre for bones had been made, the annual value 
had been increased 300 per cent. ; and although a 
consider^le proportion of the clover and trefoil may 
disappear after 8 or 10 years, yet an excellent herb- 
age 01 permanent grasses remains, very superior to 
what the land originally produced ; and, in my opi- 
nion, clay land once wen boned will never again 
produce a bad herbage, if kept in pasture, t luve 
known many inatances where lands which had been 
boned upwards of Id years still retiuned a cooaideia- 
ble proportion of trefoil and tlover. Before bones 
were introduced into the county, farmers made a 
point of selecting a hardy -and inferior description of 
stoek for tbeir clajr lands, obeenring 4hat laig^ well- 
bred caw« did not at all answer on them ; but they now 
find that the heat of stock obtain ample support, not 



questionably bones act in a very peculiar manner on 
our Cheshire clay soils, when applied to grass lands, 
which no doubt arises from the circumstance of our 
soil containin^eilher less of that matter which coun- 
teracts their effects, or possessing in an extraordinary 
degree those qualities which are favorable, if not 
essential to their operation.*' The rationale of ail 
Uii.s is, that the soil is deficient in the materials aflbrd- 
ed by bones, which are all of the first importance for 
making the greatest quantity and best quality of 
grass. 

A Lancashire agriculturist writes, " Cheshire, il 
is well known, is a great cheese-making county, and 
within the last 20 years a vast extent oi ifs pastures 
have undergone an almost inconceivable amelioration 
from the application of bone manure. In the year 
1838 I inspected a farm of tenacious soil, on which 
je250 (upwards of $1200) had been expended in 
bones for the pasture land. At that time, m August, 
though no stock had been on them during the sum- 
mer, the herbage on several fields was so scanty, 
that 20 stones of hay (280 lbs.) could hardly be got 
from them. The lx)nes used were boiled, that is, 
stewed in a digester at a high heat for 30 or 40 hours, 
in which process a laige proportion of the gelatinous 
and oily matters are extracted. The land had been 
from time immemorial extremely poor. The stock 
of cows was only seven for a farm of 98 acres. In 
1842 the cow stock had been increased to 24, and in 
the autumn of that year there was a great excess of 
feeds flo that additional stock had to be added to con- 
sume iL*' It may be added, that in this case, as in 
most of the detaila of farm management ^iven to the 
public, there is a lack of precision in details, and spe- 
cific, accurate increase noted, which leaves tlie exact 
amount of improvement entirely to the conjecture of 
th^ reader. We must conclude, in the experiment 
above given, tha^only a anall pact of the above 98 
acres was appropriated to. the stocL 

Mr. Stietch, an excellent fanner, estimates from 
his own experience, that a first application of one ton 
of bone manure to an acre oi pasture land^ will, iu 
many cases, make it of three times ita value for pro- 
ductivenese. An extensive observer says he never 
heard of a sinde failure of bone dust in that part of 
the county. On sterile clays, ill covered even with 
the least nutrition of v^tation, bone manure soon 
effects a decided change. The hypnom tribes, or 
mosses, and the caoex panieea, or pink grass« soon 
disappear, and a fine rich sward of the noblest grasses 
to be seen on the best grass lands takes their place. 
A piece of land* which, previous to being bone-dusted, 
scarcely gre^ any other plant than the cavex, is now 
a beautiful pasture of trifelium jnatenset or peren- 
nial red clover; cow grass, or trifolium mMtum, 
perennial ; trefoil or trefoUttm procambwL 

On many farms, bones do not so much iiy^rease 
the quantity as the qualitjf ot the fopd grown ; and a 
greater quantity of cheese is frequently produ^ from 
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^ given quantity of land, rather than an increased 
weight of grass. 

Another occupant says, his stock waa scarcely 
ever seen feeding on any other than the boned land. 
Mid it was still so full of feed, that it might be mown 
to advantage, producing principally cow grass or 
marl clover, white clover, and nerennial trefoil ; at 
the same time the part of the field where the stock 
would not feed was both bare and thin. Instances 
occur where bone has been applied on wet land, which 
had remained undecomposed, and without producing 
any perceptible effect for many years, when the land 
had been drained for some months, the coarse herb- 
ajge bc^n to disappear, and it was soon covered with 
the finest description of permanent, valuable grasses. 
The value of bones for most tillage crops, turnips, 
wheat, &C., is too well known to be here repeated. 
The above examples will suffice to show the immense 
advantage clay pastures or grass lands derive from 
bones. 

Much, and it appears to me very stupid contro- 
versy, has existed, even amonjj scientific men, as to 
the comparative value of boiled and raw bones. 
An analysis of each shows conclusively that the 
raw are much the more valuable. The analvsis of 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin gives to ox bones, of 

Decomposed animal matter, 51.0 

Pheephata of lime, 37.7 

Carbonate of lime, 10.0 

Phosphate of oiagnesia, 1.3 

100. 

Ti)e analysis of M. Guillott gives, for 

Cdlf bones, 54^0 phos. Ume, .0 carb. lime. 
Horse do. 67.3 « « IJM " " 

Sheep do. 70.0 « " JJ •* « 

Yet, notwithstanding the great additional proportion 
of phosphate of lime, which has been maintained to 
be the sole fertilizing principle, bv man)r distinguished 
scientific men, the experience of practical intelligent 
farmers assies much the most value to the ox bones, 
which contain the lesser quantity of the phosphate, 
ft follows conclusively, that the decompogable animal 
matter extracted by digestion or calcination, gives to 
ihem the increased value over other bones. The ex- 
h-active matter, oil and gelatine, principally, is of 
much value in the arts, and is cenerafly worth much 
more for this purpose than for the uses of aenculture ; 
and where this is well understood, boiled bones sell 
'or about one-third less than the raw; the former 
lelHng now for £B lOt. to £9 15t., while the latter 
sie worth £5. The increased value of the raw is 
further shown by the high price of bone saw-dust, 
furnished by the bone manufacturers, which, in con- 
sequence of^its extreme division, gives out all its fer- 
lilizing matter immediately to the soil. This sells 
generally at £S. 

The quantity usually put on an acre is 15 to 25 
cwt. ; though 8 cwt has produced in some instances 
surprising effects. 

Now, we ought to look with certainty for a pro- 
fitable application of the above unquestionable facts, 
by American farmers. We have in this country 
Mmewheie, the accumulation of bones produced 
here for nearly two centuries, and a larro addition 
may be looked for annually hereafter, all of which 
may be had for the cost of collecting; and surely 
th^re are worn-out huids enough in the older States, 



which require, and would make a grateful return for 
their application. R. L. Allsh. 

Buffalo, Fd>. 10, 1845. 
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AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 

AT AURORA, CAYUGA CO., N. T. 

The late Judge Buel, in one of bis publio^ddresses, 
in speaking of Agricultural Schools, says : — " I pre- 
tend not to the spirit of prophecy, yet I venture to 
predict, that many who now near me will live to see 
professional Schools of Agriculture established in 
our land; to see their utili^ extolled, and to be in- 
duced to consider them the best nurseries for republi- 
can virtues, and the surest guaranty for the perpetuity 
of our liberties. They should be established — they 
will be established — and the sooner they are estab- 
lished the better for our country." 

The undersigned, being satisfied of the great public 
utility of such institutions, and feeling an ardent 
desire for their early introduction into our State, have, 
in order to meet what now seems to be a decideil 
public sentiment in their favor, and call for their 
establishment, resolved to open such a school, aiiJ 
have already made arrangements therefor. 

The Farm U[)on which the Institute is located, is 
situated in and directly adjoining the beautiful village 
of Aurora, on the east bank of Cayuga Lake, jn 
Cayuga county, 16 miles from^ubum, and 12 miles 
from Uayuga Bridge and the Auburn, and Rochester 
Railroad. The communication is direct with Auburn 
by stage, and with the railroad by steamboat, in 
summer. The farm contains 212 acres, in a good 
state of cultivation. The soil is various ; fruit abun- 
dant; buildings are rood — part nearl]f new — and 
very pleasantly situated. The location is considered 
one of the most desirable of the many beautiful situa- 
tions on the borders of the lake, commanding an ex- 
tensive and varied prospect of its waters and the sur- 
roundiDg country, and .ItageUier admirably adapted 
to the end m view. 

It is the intention of the undersigned that this 
institution shall afford every facility for younr men 
to make themselves thorouf^ly acquainted witb the 
principles of Agricultural Science, and their judicious 
application to practical husbandry ; and particularly 
to affi>rd young men from our large towns the most 
favorable opportunity for preparing themselves for 
agricultural pursuits. It is also their purpose to some 
extent to test, by actual experiment, the correctness 
of principles in agriculture now received, but not yet 
well established, and report the same to the public. 

The young men will be received into the family 
of the principal, and be kept under his immediate and 
constant supervision. Particular regard will be had 
for their moral culture ; and a strict observance of all 
rules and r^ulations lequired. 

Terms— SI 50 a-year, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. ^ No pupils under fourteen years of age will 
be received. Application for admissioD may be 
made to the principal, from whom any furtlier infor- 
matioD may, on request, be obtained. 

Charlbs C. Youno, A.M.» 

Proprietor and Friiuipai, 

For further paitiealars regaidinc the above iaall 
tute, see advertisement We shall take pleasure ia 
answering any inquiries which nay be addreosed «« 
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apon the subject. We are personally acquainted 
with Mr. Young, and can recommend his school to 
the attention of our friends. Such a thing has been 
long wanted in this State, and we trust be may meet 
with that encouragement in its establishment which 
the paramount interest of the subject demands. His 
associates in the conduct of the institute, Messrs. 
Thomas and Thompson, are among our most reputa- 
ble citizens, and are peculiarly quaJitied for their sta- 
tionSb No roan now living in this State is so well 
and favorably known in the ranks of agriculture as 
our estimable and venerable friend, David Thomas, 
the Visitor and Adviser of the Institute. 

FARMING IN ALABAMA. 

Ws have the pleasure to inform our brother farm- 
era in the different sections of our wide-spread coun- 
try, that in this State, as well as in the south and 
aouthwest generally, there has l)eeii for some months 
past a general movement by the cultivators of the 
soil in favor of an improved state of husbandry. This 
is manifest from the late agricultural conventions 
held in Montgomery, Mobile, and Tuscaloosa, in 
Alabama, and the one recently held in Milledgeville. 
in the State of Gfoivia. These meetings must result 
in much good to Jae agricultural interests of the 
country. We need not expect sudden changes. 
Indeed, it would not be best for the cause of agricul- 
ture ; but that there is a much greater spirit manifest- 
ed throughout the southern States at the present, in 
the improvement of husbandry, than has before ex- 
isted, cannot be doubted bj the most casual observer. 
So far as it respects our immediate section of coun- 
try, I have forwarded you the Southern Shield, which 
fflves the published accounts of the meetings of the 
5arix)ur County Agricultural Society, and I will take 
this opportunity to observe, that, as a farmer, I feel 
under much obligation to the political press, for the 
interest that appears to be taken by them in the cause 
of agriculture recently. 

I have been much interested by the communica* 
tions which have appeared from time to time in the 
American A^iculturist from my brother farmers in 
different sections of our wide spread country. Your 
periodical appears to be what its name would indi- 
cate, completely an American publication, as I have 
found in its pages correspondents from Maine to 
Louisiana. This, being the case, 1 will give you 
some small account of the farming operations of 
1845, so far as my own farm is concerned ; and we 
must first say that this is a new section of country, a 
large part of the farms in Barbour County have not 
produced more than ten crops, and many of them not 
more than five; secondly, that ours is what may be 
termed with propriety the cotton growing region, and 
on most of the large farms on the Chatahoochee river, 
there is much more than half the land planted in cotton. 

My farm has 250 acres of cleared land. It is 
mostly sandy land, or what is termed pine land. We 
commenced in the woods, and have made six crops 
on it, and have now planted the seventh. We sowed 
last November 60 acres with the common black oats, 
which have stood the winter well, and will soon be 
headed out. The business of 1844 wa.« wound up 
with the year. The month of Januaiy Was a fine 
month for business with us, there havine been but 
little rain and but little cold weather. That month 
was principally taken ap in hauling out eomposl ma- 



I nure, rolling and burning logs, and kooekinf down 
cotton stocks. We hauled out 475 cart-loads of 15 
bushels to the load, raakine 7,125 bushels. This 
manure is a compost pf the lilue marl and pine straw, 
of about equal parts of each, with the treading of 
cattle. We commenced last July to haul in the straw, 
and hauled in the marl in October. The cattle being 
about 40 in number, are penned every ni^ht thevear 
round. The manure we put on our landm the drill. 
About half the plantation which is cultivated, is 
broken on the honzontal plan, and is planted in corn 
on the drill system ; the rows are (i feet apart, and 
the stocks 2| feet apart in the drill. We have 
100 acres in corn, 80 in cotton, 60 in oats, 3 in 
potatoes, and 3 in rice. The whole is now planted, 
and we are at 4his time plowing and hoeinc out the 
corn, and putting it to a stand. We intend, should 
we be sjMired the next year, to add the sugar cane to 
our provision crop. We had green peas on the 25th 
of March, and in our climate we have vegetables the 
year round of some kind. Thus, my dear sir, I have 
attempted to throw together a rough sketch of our 
fanning operations away down south. Should yoo 
deem them worthy a place in your paper, you are 
at liberty to use them as you think best 1 have 
some hope (should nothing take place to prevent) of 
visiting your city the coming summer, and making 
an agncttltural tour through your section of country. 

Ajlexakder McDomald. 
E^aula, Barbour Co., Ala., April 6, 1845. 

We shall be highly pleased to see our respected 
correspondent in New York, and hope he will make 
it convenient to attend the State Society show at 
Utica when he comes on. We observe that Mr. North, 
senior editor of the South Western Farmer, intends 
to be there, as well as manv other southern gentle- 
men. We are heartily glad of this, and do assure 
them that there are few things in the United Stales 
better calculated to instruct and interest them as farm- 
ers and planters, than the annual shows of the New 
York State Agricultural Society. 

Raising Wb£at in New J£bs£Y.-— I will suggest 
the inquiry whether the culture of wheat might not 
be improved in this and adjoining counties, where the 
soil is somewhat wet and clayey, by adopting the Ca- 
nadian mode of summer tilling ; plowing light the first 
time, and the second time runnmg the plow one or 
two Inches below the first, and laying the land off 
into narrow beds or lands — plowing up and down 
instead of sideways of any elevation in the ground, 
and taking care to keep open the furrow between the 
lands, ihat the water in failed spring nuiy be earned 
off and not left to stand upon and kill the wheat. 
This is almost the universal practice in Upper Cana- 
da, upon moist clay lands, with a thin soil above the 
clay, where the farms are more noted for good wheat 
than in any other part of the province. Their new 
landfi produce better and more wheat after a few 
plowings, and several crops have been taken off 
The first crops the straw has too rank a growth. 

Enex Co., K J. £. P. 

Clayey soils are univeraally plowed in the above 
manner in this State and the West It is called 
'* laying the ground up into lands." Subaoil plowing 
would be a great additional advantage. 
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A GRADE BERKSHIRE. 
I forward yon Tor insertion the portrait, weight, 
and dimensions ol a valuable Beiic shire hog killed bv 
ma on the I3th day of January last, which portrait 
was taken the same day by Mr. T. R. Brooks, of 
Little Falls, civil engineer. It is very faithful, and 
like life, and I would cheerfully recomniend Mr. B. 
10 the attention of the slock -breMen of this Slate ~ ~ 
promising arlisl. 



fat the 9lh of Ocioher, and weighed whan drused, 
netl 7S1 lbs. His dinrienuons were as follows : — 
from the end of his nose to the end of his ham, 6 feM 
71 inches ; gJrth around the hestt close la ihi Tom 
\ei!,B feel 8 inches; around the middle. 6 feet lOf 
linchsH: Hrcmnd the Hank, 6 feel fl inchw; height. 



Bred by Z. S. Wateman, Esq., Herkimer, N. Y. 

2 feci II inches. He had no exlra keep wh 

His feed for a few dajia over h month before I 

put up to fat. was pnacipaltjr boiled pumpki 

potatoes, mixed with sour milk, aod no meal ; and 

after being shot up to fat it was for the most part 

dry corn. He was judged to gain 3 lbs. per day. 

from the time he was pat up till the day he was 

killed. If he bad been castrated in the spring, and 

kept on meal all summer as many farmers keep their 

h(«B, he would have weighed at least 850 or 900 ibs. 

It has been said by some that this ho^ was not Berk- 
shire, because he was so large, and tot that reason I 
will give a brief history oi him in order that youi 
readers may see what improvements maybe made by 
petBeveraace. 

This hog was the seventh cross 
common slock from Berkshire boara. breedini^ from 
youne sows, paying pviicular 
length of body, and the general fin 
breeder, and never was bred the least 
to mj knowledge. Observing these rules, your 
readers will see at once by looking at the above por- 
imtt, what improvements can be made on our common 
stock ft we fell disposed, ft is astonishing how in- 
different farmem are about improving their slock in 
this way ; it costs bat a trifle in comparison lo what 
it does lo buy blooded animals. I know farmers of 
my own acquaintance, if they felt disposed, could 
drive their oows to good Durham bulls; their ewae lo 
Hplendid South-down bocks; and diBiraowsto fine 
Berkshire boais; but will they do it? No; yet if 
ihey could m^ike all ihew iatpravements foe nothing! 
or fel their sheep lo your bucks in the night (like » ' 



idividual in my acquaintance), tbef would ilo 
.., u.,H then if they want full-blo«i animals they 
would be much as the old Dulchman was, who 
drove a sow of the genuine I^ndpike breed to a line 
Berkshire boar, for the purpose of getting some full- 
bloo.1 pigs; for he said nis aow was Berkshire, be- 
cause she was blati, and because his piga were not 
full-blooil, or as good as iba boar, that was the 
hrst and last of his imiirovemenls, so away went the 
dollar. Now, Mr. Allen, these are fads ,- and when 
farmers commence with such animals as the old 
Dutchman's sow was, they want lo follow it up at 
leoHl S or 8 years, lo make any decided improve- 
ments ; and then ihey want lo understand all ihe 
necessary rules of breeding, which they may learn 
by reailing some books on ihe subject. 

SpcHkiiig nf the rules of breeding, puts me in mind 

cif an anecdote I lieurd not long since, which la a new 

ilea ill the ai1 of bieeding. It is this;~an old 

Dutchman had a small flock of sheep, and the lime 

had come when a buck should be with them. Well, 

he went to the owner of him, and what to do he did 

not know. As for hiring or buying abuck thai was 

out of the question. But his good wife was very 

' >UH that Ihey should be increa»ng their flock, 

if the wool was not quite as good ; ■' for," said 

nhe, " we got good many big galls, and dey can sjiin 

de wool so well as can be." So the old Dutchman 

.lis up his son Hansl, and says to him; " Hanst, 

you must go and put de boar long mid de sheeps, as 

pig's wool be bellera than no wools at all." ,So Hanst 

goo» and gcla de boar and puts him mid de cheeps. 

v.... .1, jm,],( improved Ihe hog's wool ; but 
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dtrlaintr. March 3, 1845. 

W« (onjot one thin^ about the above cut, anil thai 
WW to direct the artist to give the boar's tail ihe 
proper Berkabire quirl. However, our reailera caa 
•utly supply this omiHion with a lilUe ims^iialion. 
The bieeduig does Mr. Wakeman great credit, and 



showi his brolbei farmers how much caii be done 
with BinaU means. In coior, general fha^, &c, 
Blnck Hawk Jooka tike a Iborou^ brad. Pat a fine 
prick or forward ear on to bim, and liner, softer hair, 
and he would be aiute perfect. We think the por- 
trait life-like, and nog aii otwr, and have not a doubt 
if Mr. Brooks would devote himeelf to animal paiot- 
uig and drawing he would excel ; for the aboie is 
certainly ijidicabveof conaidenblegenius in that line. 
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The annexed is a pertoMlive new 
of Iwo stalls in the stables of R. L. 
Fell, Esq., of Pelham. N. Y., which 
we think very complete. The only 
allenitions that we can sugeest for ihe 
belter, would be lo have the upright 
posts of llie (livisionB, ;. j, fastened 
etrongly by a tenon lo the beam over- 
head, and then lei the iliTision sides 
be cut down slaniinf^lo the floor, com- 
mencing Ihe slanl alioni 4 feel from 
Ihe manger, so tjial tne horse or ox 
CDiild iiol injure its hock bones or 
jlinsl Ihe plaiiLiiig. The 
so short ns lo 
m opporlunily of 
kicking over it against others in the 
adjacent slalU to their injury. 

a, Hay-loft. Behind ihe hoppers 
i, b, are boles in the floor throush 
which the bay is put down into ine 

b, b. Hoppers. 

c, floor- beam. 

d, d, Conduclors which lead from 
tlie hopiwrs to Iha manger, CIoa< 
behind b, b, aie the grain-bins, to thai 
in feeding the h<HMS, il is only neces- 
sary to take the requisile quantity of 
oals from them, and pour into the 
hoppers. The groom will thus feed 
n large number of horses iu a short 
lime without the necessily of leaviitg 
the hay -loft. 

e, », t. Hay-racks, wilb oak rollers 
4 leel Ion: and 2 inches in diameter, 
stanilinK p^pendicularlv 3 feet from 
the wiOl. They have round gadgeona 
al each end titled inlo round holes in 

the bottom and lop pieces of the rack, As the horse 
pulls on the hay lo eat it these rollers revolve easily, 
and he thus gels just whai he wants. The bottoms 
of ttie racks are latticed, so that the kay-eeeds can 
fall below into ibe seed-box/. 

/, Seed-box. 

g, Dooi of seed-box lo empty it of the hay-ssed. 

Flows or RtrocLEt. Noubse, & Mabom — We are 
of opinion that we cannol do our agricullural friends 
a greater favor, Iban occasionally publishing the vo- 
luntary and unbiassed opinions of gentlemen in dilK^r- 
ent parts of the United Stalee, on the merits of these 
plows, Mr. Shepherd, of Tallahassee. Florida, thus 
writes us : "I shall soon order more of your valua- 
ble plows, which 1 think decidedly the t«ry 5ot and 
dbtnwt I have ever used." 
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&, &, Trough running the whole length of the stalls. 

t, t. Oak rollers over iba edgea of the troughs, 3 
inches in diameter. The hmse will not gnaw this ; 
for the moment he attempts to take hold of il with 
his teeth, il revolves, and he caiiDot boM it 

},}, Stall diriMoni 3 feet wide. The poaU at the 
end of these are of turned oak. 

Mr. Steele, of Dayloo, Ohio, says, " I have com* 
pared ihe Eagle plow you sent me with the beet in 
use here, and find il vastly snperior lo any of them." 

Mr. Townaend, of Hew Haven. Connecticut, 
wriles : " The Eaele plow I hod of you is the best 1 
know. My Scotch plowman says, after using il five 
or six days, that it is Ihe best he has ever seen in Ibis 
oountiyi andmy Yankee plowmaa, who has bsM 
between the handles of all sorts of plows mnst of hia 
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life a Ms, that it heals all the thtngs to torn op and 
over the m 1, that he ever took bold of.*' 

UNDER DRAINING AND SUBSOILINO IN 

GEORGIA. 

1 HAVE under drained 00 acres, that is, sunk a drain 
at every hnndre<l feet, 3 feet deep, filling the first 18 
inches with bashes, and the remainder with the soil 
to the surface. At the commencement of this pro- 
cess we made our drains two feet wide, and three 
feet deep ; and lo finish the whole, cost three days* 
labor upon each hundred and five feet In the course 
of my operation, and by procuring yery narrow hoes, 
4 inches wide, and making the first foot of the drain 
a foot wide, and the 2 lower feet 6 to 4 inches, we 
accomplished 315 feet with two days* labor. If I 
live, I propose the next year to divide that space by 
another drain ; during the third year, the intermediate 
space is ^ain to tc divided. Thus with 2 days' 
labor the first year, and 2 the second year, and 4 the 
thiid vear — 8 days in all to three-quarters of an acre 
— or in round numbers 10 days per acre, our lands 
will be underdrained at every 25 feet Sir John 
Sinclair says, drains filled with bashes, covered with 
sods, and then filled up with earth, stand in Scotland 
from 15 to 25 years. In Scotland these underdrains 
of wood may be costly ; but in our woody country 
no material is so cheap and so abundant; and to 
adapt your end to yoor means is the first law of phi- 
losophy, in every country, and upon every subject 

I nave subsoiled 1 70 acres of land ; that is, between 
our ridses in the hollows, which I suppose to be 
about ^ur inches below the general level, I nin the 
Eazle plow ri^ht and left, turning up the furrow 6 
inches deeper, in the hollow produced by these two 
furrows. I then ran the subsoil plow I suppose 
about 8 inches deeper, thus reaching 4, 6, and 8 inches 
— in the whole, 18 inches below the general surface, 
and, as I hope, mingling the mineral substances that 
were below, or have been carried there by the opera- 
tion of culture and heayy flood ings, with the vegeta- 
ble t^atter of the surface soil. Again, the next year 
[ propose to repeat the same operation, on the inter- 
mediate spaces, and thus mingle the soils 18 inches 
deep, generally over the field. The lands will then 
be left for 3 years, and with alternate culture and 
such manuring as we may give, I hope our lands, and 
consequently our crops may improve. The result of 
these operations will be communicated to you as soon 
as they distinctly make themselves known. 

Thomas Spalding. 

Sapelo Inland, April 24, 1845. 

Packing Paoyisioiis for thk English Market. 
—Mr. Rotch, writing us from London, says: 

The early attention you asked of your readers to 
the English mode ol putting up provisions, begins 
already to manifest itself in the yery improved man- 
ner in which they are now brought to this market, 
and the improved prices they command It is no 
small encouragement to know that Herkimer and 
some other of our dairy counties are successfully com- 
peting with Cheshire and Gloucestershire in the Lon- 
don market, in the very article of cheese, for which 
the latter have been so long famous ? 

Bacon for the London market must not be envel- 
uped, as for the country consumption, with a thick 
enat of fat ; on the contrary, it should have but little 



fat, and its moscle or lean |iarts must be well mariileJ 
with it However, as yet, bacon is not cured to any 
extent in the northern States. Tongues have been 
sent here, but have been so badl v trinuned, so bloody, 
and so slovenly pat up, that they did not sell for 
more than half price. Pioperly put up, and they 
would have sold from 4s. to 4s. 6a. apiece ; for hem 
they are sold at 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6<f., when cured •• 
they should be. 

CREAM HILL SCHOOL. 

Thu school has recently been commenced at West 
Cornwall, Conn., with flattering prospects. Mr. 
T. S. Gold, one of the principals, called upon us the 
past month, with the following explanation in regaid 
to it. 

The plan of this institution is to receive a select 
and limited number of pupils, under the superintend* 
ence of well qualified teachere, to be fitted for eol- 
lece, or any of the useful pursuits of life. This 
school embraces two important departments of in- 
struction. Ftrsf, Thorough attention to the various 
elementary classical and scientific branches taught at 
the best academic institutions. Second, Both scien* 
tific and practical instruction in agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, embracing the most approved method of 
tillage, rearing of stock, caltiyation of trees, the lay* 
ing out of grounds, ornamental gardening, chemiad 
analysis of soils, composts, &c. A portion of each 
day will be allotted to these objects, so that the pupil 
may become a scientific and practical farmer. 

The farm containing two hundred acres, with con- 
venient buildings, situated on Cream Hill, surrounded 
by a picturesque country scenery, furnishes a locatioi 
unrivalled for healthfulness, and freedom from an) 
immoral tendencies, and peculiarly fitted for such an 
institution. The Housatonic railroad affords dally 
access to New York. The students will become 
membere of the family of the instructors. A parental 
supervision will at all times be exercised over each 
individual. All will be treated with kindness, and 
every attention rendered, with a^tionate regard to 
health, deportment, and morals. The institution will 
be coiKlucted by Samuel W. Gorj>, Tueodorb S. 
CiOLD, and Thomas R. Dittton. 

Rural Architectitre. — ^There is great want of 
architectural taste and economy of arrangement, in 
every part of the country. Those who can only 
build at the least possible expense haye no need to 
consult appearances ; but there are those who build 
with reference both to economy and taste, and for (he 
benefit of such I take the liberty to ask you, or some 
of your able contributors, for a plan of a respectable 
dwelling, with suitable out-houses and garden for an 
ordinary sized family, near a thriying village — sudi 
as may not cost altogether oyer $2,000 or $2,500. It 
is to be situated on a slight elevation, with five acres 
of land attached. There are many houses of this 
description, built every year in such situations, which 
are taken in a great measure as models, as far as is 
consistent, for farm-houses in the country around, 
and thus we see a kind of sameness in buildings 
through the country, particularly at the west A 
plan or description of such buildings a.^ I have at* 
tempted to describe, in your next number, would 
oblige A Recent SuBscRiBOt. 

Ohio, April 5, 1845. 
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THE GBDDES IIABBOW. 

HuEwiTH wa send a cut of a barrow now much 
uwd iu this lectJon. Il was invented by Mr. George 
Geddea, of Tyler, N. Y. We have made some im- 
proveinenls in it, such as to confine each tooth niili a 
■crew nut and waslier, tapering the tennoi) of the 
tooth throuh the timber, which does away with all 
liability la become looEe. We have also given it a 
■wperior finlBb. Buooles, Noursx & Masoh. 

tVorcaUr, Matt., jfyril 2fi, 1S45. 

N addition to the kbove we have reoeiTed the fol- 
Ittsing letter on the eame subject, and shall pnbably 
p9t a cat heMaftei ilhiBtrating the iroprorements 
ifasM) of by hb. Maaon. 
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W says, rendere il much less liable to clog, and ihe 
~me weight or dimensions of material will make an 
iplement that will spread over about erne eighth 
are surface. 

Should any person deeire a faairow of this con- 

, by addressing a letter, post-paid, enclosing 

John Wilkinson, Ponghbeepsie, Dutchess 

Co.. N. Y., a harrow made in the best manner, and 

of (he best maleriBls, will be forwarded to any place 

the risk of the purchaser. T. M. Mason. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JDNE. 

Ik this monlh, corn, which was planted in March, 

rich ground, will allain the heizhl of eight to 

twelve feet, if the eeaeou shall havel>een favorable. 

During this lapid growth of corn, the plows should 

be kept sleadily roaning. It should be plowed dnr- 

diis month at leael three lijna. If it can be gone 

four ftnui, during Ihe month, il will be the bel- 

If the land shall have been lying in grass 



FlO. S4. 

I an now rsRdwg wiA Mr. John Wilkinson, on 
■he Wilkinson Fann, Union Vale, Dalehess Ctn I 
have had a bii iqiportaai^ of testing* Mr, W.'i 
harrow, which is an iinproTenient on the joint bar- 
T«w invented by Mr. Geo. Geddes, of Tyler. It waa 
Uihibited at the last Slate show, where il took Ihe 
premium, and was prononncad by all who si 
lo be saperior to avylhing of the kind which had 
•rer been oSmA to the pnblie. The adTuilages 
which Mr. W.'a harrow baTe over Mr, G.'s are 
Ibaae : Mr. W.'s has wry ingeniously arranged 
handles forlightiiw it up when dogged; it haii 
irai leetb insteadof sqaaie ones; with a pe.. ._ 
Im^t cleriee, so anw^ed as lo elevate the draught 
STOW 4 incfaea aboTe the leyel of the frame of the 
baiiTow, whioti to apidies the impelling power that 
Ihe Ham may be sttacbed as close as they can walk, 
wtd it still works level, and is decided ly the best I 
have ever seen ; it alsodiflers from Mr, O.'a in one 
othor paiticalar, whieh is, thai the pieces of the frame in 
which the teeth aie inaailed, are placed so as to fornt 
a less aeate ai^ with the centre limberi^ which. Mi. 



for some yearx, the plowing of corn every ten or 
twelve days will do very^ well, Bui if it be a elifl 
soil, and liable to bake, it should be plowed once a 
week, or as nearly so as piaclicable. In ihe more 
sonlhern latitudes, in general, early planted corn will 
need no plowing after the first of July, if the season 
has been tolerably favorable, and ihe com carefully 
cultivated. Bui in more northern latitudes, say above 
39*, or where ihe com has been planted late, it will 
be proper lo continue plowing lo a later period, ac 
cording to circnm stances. 

In Ihe latter part of this monlh, clover meadows, 
and those composed of a mixture of clover and aalem, 
or orchard grass {dadylu glomerata), should be cut. 
This operation should be performed by Ihe hands not 
engaged in piowii:^, and should be completed before 
the time for harvest arrives. All other work, which 
is necessary to be performed before harvest, should 
be diligently attended to during ifais month ; and es- 
pecially Ihe gnrden should be cleaned out, and put in 
the best poeaible order ; the bay baaled to the mow, 
or put in slack ; and everything else done which 
would interfere with Ihe operation of culling and 
securing the giaia harvest 

In this month anch of the cows should be put lo 
the bull as it is desired should have early calves. 
But il is always nrudent to reserve a proper number 
till October or November, so th^ they may have 
calves in the fall, and thus make good milkers for the 
winter. At least this is ntceuarg, where milk-maids 
underelaitd UuaTtqf taming coai (fry in tix mmtlht 
after they shall hare calved. But this practice may 
be dispensed wilh, if the milk.maida understand the 
art of keeping cows fs tAcir niifjt, till near the time 
of calving. 

i>uringthis mcmth mvllios and thistles bloom.nnd 
sbonld be carefully cut, tltm to the ground, before 
any part of the seed lipene mffirientty to vegetate 
If not cut very low. ihey will branch out, and grow 
up lo seed. Aa they will not again grow fnmi the 
root the next year, all that are thus cut will be de- 
stroyed. Bui the cntting must be repeated every 
year, until all the seed in uie ground shall have been 
exhansted ; aiul even longer, if you shall have any 
land neigUimn, who will ^rahnbMiWy raise seed for 
your benefit, A. Buttt. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular iDonthly meeting of this Association 
was held in the rooms of the Historical Society, on 
Monday evening, the 5th May. 

Hon. Luther Sradish, the President, at 8 p.m., took 
the chair, and after the minutes of the last meeting had 
heen read and approved of, various donations were 
received,' the most interesting of which were, 1st, a 
fossil penguin, found among the guano at Ichaboe, 
at a distance of 25 feet below the present surface of 
the soil ; 2d, a collection of plants grown by Mr. 
Pell since the 19th of April last, which had been sub- 
jected to a galvanic action, among which were a 
tomato plant 36 inches in height, a species of climb- 
ing vine 72 inches high, and a plant of tobacco and 
cotton about 18 inches each — these plants were 
healthy and flourishing; 3d, a specimen of wheat 
g|rown upon glass without soil, and covered only by 
straw. Various rare seeds, &c., were also presented. 

Communications were received from Messrs. E. 
D. Hnrlbut&Co., and E. K. Collins, Esq., enclosing 
analyses of African guano, which were ordered to be 
placed upon record. 

A letter was read from Thomas Spalding, Esq., of 
Sapelo Island, Georgia, accepting the appointment as 
one of the Counsellors of the Association. 

A Report was received from the Executive Com- 
mittee, recommending a chang:e of the time of meet- 
ing of the Association, from the 1st Monday to the 
1st Wednesday of each month. 

Lieut Col. Reed, Governor of the Island of Ber- 
muda, was appointed a Counsellor of the Institution ; 
also R. M. Faterson, M.D., of the U. S. Mint, at 
Philadelphia. 

A communication was received from Major Le 
Compte, stating that on examination it appeared that 
the insect so injurious to wheat, various individuals 
of which he had examined, was the Collondria Cro- 
noriat or Curculto of Pliny — ^not the CoUondria 
Orisa^ or weevil. 

A communication was read by Mr. D'Jay Browne, 
on the history of the Isabella grape — see page 170 of 
this number. 

Prof. Loomis explained a long and elaborate theory 
of storms, as elucidated by a violent one which 
passed over the United States early in Febmaryi in 
the year 1842. This \\motj was illustrated by a 
number of diamms, eontatninr a collection of 
meteorological ooservations obtained from almost 
every part of the United States, in consequence of a 
determination previously made to investigate, as far 
as possible, this most important subject. From these 
data Professor Loomis inferred, first, that violent and 
extended storms rarely have a single centre, but are a 
conglomeration of various minor tH»r<tc«»; thai there 
is a gradual depression of the barometer towards the 
•entie or node of each of these vortkes, and that the 
tendency of the wind thioughout the whole expanse 
covered by this storm was, as is usually the case in 
the United States, from the south to the north. From 
the above isolated facts, the learned gentleman in- 
ferred that it was possible to prognosticate slonns, by 
means of a connected and careful ly collated series of 
tteteoroloeical observations, a beginning toward 
which bad been made in those now taken, according 
to law, at all the aeademas of this State. This com* 
muntcation was received with the most marked ap 
probation. 



Mr. Stevens made a communication in reference t& 
cattie and beef. His first proposition was that then; 
should be enacted sanatory regulations by our public 
authorities, with a view to prevent the slauriiter of 
unhealthy animals for beef, and the sale of the beef 
of unhealthy animals. He mentioned that large 
numbere of the cattie of the West, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, and Kentucky, had diseased livers. 
Vast numbers of these diseased cattle are slaughtered 
annually. Of northern cattle he remarked few had 
diseased livere, perttaps not more than one in fifty. 
And liven are not the only pacts diMased. Many 
cattie are A^rq/yoHf. The health ol all, and of thoao 
in large cities, especially, demands that none but tlw 
meat of healtiiiy animals should be eaten. But Ihes^ 
who purchase have no knowle<ke by which to be 
guided. Therefore, persona shomd be appointed by 
our public authorities to.viaw all animals before sale 
to the butchere ; and after ia|e ; and Uie carcass and 
especially the intestines and visceni after death ; with 
power to prohibit the exposure to rale, and 9aU of 
cattie or other animals that show disease before 
dteth ; and the exuosure to sale and the sale of car- 
casses of diseasea catUe after slaughter. He also 
embraced in bis remarks the qualities of beef; the 
value of different cute ; the proper method of cook- 
ing, and the chemical condition of meate as a&cted by 
difierent modes of cooking. 

Some conversation then took place, relative to the 
subjection of ^^^^nXB to galyanic action, and the most 
convenient mode ot avpijidg the galvanic electricity. 
Dr. Gardner steted, toaf inteH^ence had been re- 
ceived from Europe, giving an account of the intro- 
duction into the nrisian markets of vegetebles fully 
a month earlier than usual, and of the application 
for incorporatiou in England of various companies 
which contemplate the emblishment of large market 
eardens. A eommi ttee to consist of three persons, viz., 
Mr. Pell, Mr. Clark, and Mr. Doremas, was.appoint- 
ed to consider and report on this interesting suqect 

A resolution was oflered and passed relative to the 
communication of Professor Loomis, and proposing 
the nomination of a committee to procure an appro- 
priation from the Stete for meteorological observation. 

The following Resolution was proposed and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Raohtdt That this Assoeiationofitf .a premhun of 
S50, for a series of iaveflligationa iitio the naSare and 
origin of the disease of the potatqe, to be made uadai 
the conditions imposed by ttie Eiceciitive Committee. 
These conditions have been made.pnUic in the daily. 
papere«andmaybeseen4Ma|pplicaJion totheSecseteiy. 

AsfcaiCAN Aqricultokibt Aucahao loa 1M6« 
— ^This highly valuable apd indiapeMaUe little worfe 
is just issued from the press of Sixtoa & Miles* and 
may be had of the bookssHere genecally. It com* 
prises 32 pam* handsomelv embdlished with aa* 
meroua woocUcuts, and is faU of useful matter for the 
farmer and his family. There am dilfareat edt^ons 
with various seto of tables and monthly calen^nw to 
suit the diflerent latitudes of the. Union. The stoiy. 
of Thrifty and Unthrifty is capital, and showa the 
farmer in the most agreeable manaer the diievenca 
between good and bad management Price vecjr 
cheap, only $va per thonsaad-^IeBS than one-and-s 
half ocnte each I Every fanner will be oompletefy 
loflft if hedois nol possess tUs valnahle woric* 
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3W££TM£ATS AND PRESERVES. 

Br MRS. AFfXECK. 

I PERCEirB that you propose adding to the already 
i¥ell -arranged pages of the Agricultarist, a Ladies' 
Departmi'nt. As ( think the plan a good one, I have 
prevailed upon my better hail to write oat for you, 
at length, her methods of making some sorts of 
sweetmeats. I presume you are aware that the 
ladies of the South are justly eelebiated as moot ex- 
cellent housekeepers; and that in this department 
they are particularly so. At some of our fairs (beg 
pardon, shotn) the most beautiful assortments of 
sweetmeats have been exhibited. And whenever 
and wherever Mrs. A. has shown jellies and brandied 
peaches, &«., she has carried the premiums, I men- 
tion this that you and your readers may know how 
to value the following directions. T. A. 

Directions for making Sweetmeats. — These direc- 
tions are intended for tne making of those sweet- 
meats, alone, of the richest and finest quality, requir- 
ing the very best, and perhaps the most expensive 
in.iterials. When so made, and as late in the sum- 
mer as the ripening of the fruits will admit of, and 
kept in a cool dry place, they may be preserved 
through the hottest summers even of the South — 
otherwise there is daneer of their undei^going an 
a3etou3 fei mentation. The reqmeitee for those in- 
tea ling to follow these directions are, a kettle or ket- 
tles, a furnace, tin skimmer, steel balance or beam 
an I scales, a suppiv of good hickory or oak ashes, 
arid of charcoal. When any of these are horrowed, 
(here is danger of the preserves not keeping! 

Peaches. — The best peaches for sweetmeats are 
*.ling3lones, such as are of a pure white or yellow 
tolor to the stone. Those having any admixture of 
-eJ are unfit for the purpose, as they will not keep. 
The late Newington is an excellent variety. The 
fruktwhen not yet/ii//yn|ie, certainly not soft, must 
be picked by hand, so as to avoid all bruises. Having 
prepared a kettle of very strong lye, which is kept at 
boiling heat on the furnace, a sufficient number of 
peaches to cover the surface is dropped into it, and 
there allowed to remain until the outer surface skin 
begins to bieak, whieb, if the lye k si^ciently 
strong, wftt require bfd a few moments. They are 
then taken out — some one beins ready to take them 
up, one at a time, and rub off the downy scurf with 
a coarse rough doth. When this is well done, the 
skin of the fruit will resemble that of the nectarine in 
smoothness. As they are thus cleaned (rubbed) they 
are at once dropped h^to cold water to prevent the 
discoloring effect of the I/e. They are now carefully 
sorted ; the most perfect, and those with the skin un* 
brdctn, are put aside for the brandied preserve; 
those for which slight opo eks may have been cut, or 
which may be otherwise imperfect, will do for the 
simple preserves. In order that those last may suffer 
DO damai^, whilst the othere are in process of mak- 
ing, they are packed away with alternate layere of 
crushed lump sugar, iu the proportion of 4 lbs. of 
su;^r to 5 lbs. of fruit They may remain thus for 
twelve hours if necessary. 

The fruit selected for the braoditd preserve is now 
weighed. Take, say, 15 lbs. of cr»ii-hed lump or 
loaf 8ugar» to which add water sufilcient to dissolve 



it ; beat up the whites of two eggs to a stiff frolh, 
which, with the shells broken up, add to the syrup. 
Let the syrup now boil freely for hYe minutes, care- 
fully skimming off the froth that will rise ; then 
strain through a linen napkin* This syrup, now per- 
fectly clear and free from all impurities, is sufficient 
in which to boil 40 lbs. of peaches. Enough are put 
in the kettle, at a time, to cover the surface, and 
there kept at a steady boil for fifteen minutes, each 
boiling being spread on a dish to cool, until all are 
boiled. The syrup in which the peaches are thus 
boiled, extracts so much of the juice of the fruit, that 
it will not answer to put them away in. But with 
the addition of a small quantity of spirit, it makes the 
richest cordial imaginable — a pure eaiidepiche, richer 
far than the eau de noyau. A fresh syrup is now 
prepared, in the same manner as before described, of 
the very best loaf sugar, in the proportion of two 
pounds of fruit to one of sugar. To this syrup is 
added a colorless spirit, iu the proportion of one 
measure of the latter to two of the former. The 
best spirit for this purpose is pure Spanish brandy, 
which may occasionally be had as colorless as water, 
and is at the same time mild. Peach brandy, and 
Scotch and Irish whisky, are supposed to be too fiery .^ 
Fill the jars two-thirds with peaches, then fill up* 
with this mixture. The jars must stand some four 
or five da^s unsealed that more spirit may be addetl 
if the fnut rises to the top, which is a proof that the 
syrup has become too much w^dcened from the ex- 
tracted juice of the fruit. They should not be used 
until about Christmas. This sweetmeat is certainly 
not strictly temperance in its constituents; but 
although neither wine nor brandy is used hi Ingle- 
side in any other shape, so truly delicious is this pre- 
serve, that I have always pleaded for its use being 
continued. That you may also have an opportunity 
of judging of its excellence, Mre. A. forwards you a 
small jar via New Orleans. 

Peach Preserves. — ^The fruit put away for this pur- 
pose has yielded sufficient of its juice to the sugar in 
which it was packed to dissolve nearly all of it. 
Take out the p^lies, and to the syrup add a small 
quantity of water ; clarify and strain as before. 
Then add the fruit; boil moderately and steadily 
from two to two aiid a half hours, according to the 
size of the fruit — when done, they will be transpa- 
rent. If free-stones are used, an incision is made on 
one side of the fruit, when the stones boil out in the 
syrup and are removed. Large cling-stones may be 
used, even if very acid, which they will be if red at 
the stone ; they are cut in two, the stone taken out, 
and the fruit dropped in lime-water and allowed to 
remain about an hour, to neutralize the acidity and 
^ive firmness. — Peach marmalade does not keep well 
III this climate. 

Plum Jelly. — ^The best fruit for jelly is our wild 
plum, far surpassing any other variety of plum, and 
even the red currant, so prized at the north. The 
fruit is gathered before it is fully ripe — when it has 
got its color, but is yet hard. When picked over, 
and washed clean, the kettle is filled with them, and 
water added until it appeare at the surface, scarcely 
covering the fruit. They are boiled until the skin 
cracks ; then carefully taken out and the whole put 
into a flannel bag, «vhere they are left to drip until 
all the juice is bad without crushing or squeezing the 
plums any more than can be helped. Prepare a 
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quantity of syrup, as before directed, very clear and 
rick. Put in a six gallon kettle about a quart of 
syrup and plum juice, in the proportion of two mea- 
sures of syrup to one of juice — m this the taste and 
judgment of the person making must be used, to de- 
termine the proportion. Have a clear charcoal fire 
in the furnace, on which place the kettle ; allow the 
mixture to boil briskly for about fifteen minutes-<-the 
best guide in this is a little experience. The great 
secret in making jelly, to have it perfectly clear and 
firm, is to boil a small quantity at a time, so that it 
may be done quickly. If boiled lon^, as must be the 
case when the quantitv is great, the color must darken. 

The plum here spolcen of is a native of the South ; 
and not, I presume, peculiar to this part of it; al- 
though I have never, in all my peregrinations, seen 
it elsewhere. The fruit has a singular dark red 
color, with a whitish bloom ; larger than the dam- 
son ; flesh coarse-grained, firm even to hardness, and 
excessively sour ; skin tough and astrin^nt ; ripens 
in August; some trees retaining their fruit until after 
frost. The tree is of vigorous growth, and makes an 
excellent slock for working other sorts on. tt is 
most commonly found in old pastures. I presume it 
is allied to Kenrick*s Canada plum, though r.ot at all 
to any of our delicious varieties of the Chicka<iiw 
plum. 

Plum Marmalade. — ^Take the plums from which 
the juice has dripped for making jelly, and add them 
to a syrup, made as before, in the proportion of one 
part of sugar to two of plums. Boil an hour, until 
the syrup and pulp become one stiffish mass ; then 
strain through a colander. Put the strained pulp 
again in the kettle, and boil until thoroughly done, 
stirring with a paddle all the while, and you wilt 
have a fine marmalade. The residue, left in the co- 
lander, is spread on shallow dishes and dried in the 
sun, then packed away in jars for making tarts. 

Inglesiae^ Adams Co.» Miss,, Jan. 17, 1845. 

Preserving Fresh Meat. — We gave a very 
good article on this subject in our last, and now add 
another. But, first, animals should be properly 
butchered, or it is of no use to attempt to keep the 
meat. They must fast at least one day in the wmter, 
and dovble that time in the summer, before being 
killed ; for when not tolerably clear of food the flesh 
will almost immediately spoil in hot weather. As 
soon as the meat comes into the house let it be care- 
fully examined and wiped, and if it has been blown 
by flies, that part must be cut off and thrown away. 
It should then be kept covered with a cloth, first 
scattering a mixture of salt with pepper, or ginger, or 
mustard, or any spices over it inimical to the fly. 
Now put it into the ice-house, the well, in the 
cellar, or a wire sieve, bung up in as cool, dry, and 
windy a place as can be found. Pieces of charcoal, 
or a complete envelope of it, is a very good method to 
preserve fresh meat. 

£coNOKiGAL Mode of Cuttiko Cauliflowers. — 
Instead of cutting off the whole bead of a cauliflower, 
leave a part on, of the size of a gooseberry, and all 
the leaves : second, and even third heads will be 
formed, and thus they may be eaten for two or three 
months; when, at present, by cutting the head com- 
pletely o^ the bed of cauliflowers are gone in two 
or three weeks. 
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Another Great Eoo Laying Stort. — ^Yon will 
see, boys, that we are now setting on very swim' 
minglyt as the Polar Bear said, when he mounted « 
huge floating icebei^ to breakfast on a seal he had 
just entrapped with his huge claws ; for what be* 
tween e^^ and poultry, and other important matters 
monthly discussed in your department of the Agricul- 
turist, we doubt whether there is so improving a set 
of boys in the country, as those who regularly con 
our journal ; and if some of them don*t turn out Gov- 
ernors and Presidents one of these days, and give 
credit to these pages for a part of their greatneesi 
then all is, we shall be most egregiously mistaken 
Now for the egg story. 

Rahwayn N. /., Af^ril 19, 1845. 

For the benefit of the Boys* Department, I herewith 
send you a copy of my poultry account for 1844, as 
a match (and rather more) to that of my friend Car- 
penter's of Poughkeepsie, which appeared in your 
February number. I give it as it stands on my book. 
The form may be of service to some of your young 
readers. I would say, that there is no estimate or 
guess about it ; all the details are matters of actual 
measurement and daily record. 

Cr. 

3063 Eggs used or sold, at 1 c. $30.63 

26 Turkeys, ditto, 216 lbs. at 8 c. 17.28 

20 Chickens, ditto, at 25 and 31 c. 6.06 

4 Geese, ditto, 51 lbs., at 5 c. 2.55 

10 lbs. do. Feathers, at 75 c. 7.60 

$64.02 
Add valuation, Dec. 31, 1844, viz.: — 

44 Hens and 6 Cocks, at 25 c. $12.50 

6 Turkeys, at 62i c- 3.75 

4 Geese, at 621 c. 2.50 

18.75 



$82.77 

Dr. 

Valuation, Jan. 1, 1844, viz.: — 

28 Hens and 3 Cocks, at 25 c. $7.75 

16 Turkeys, at 62| c. 10.00 

1 Pair Geese purchased, 1.75 

35| Bushels Com consumed, at 50c. • 17 75 

37.25 



Profit, $45k52 

Tke Manure. — Respecting the value of this fact 
item, I intend trying some comparative experiments 
during the present summer, the results of which wiL^ 
be at your service. I should state in my account 
that 3 hens were killed by accident eaHy in thjB 
spring. The hens have comfortable quarters with 
corn and water always oy them. L. 

Be kind to the Birds. — Tt has been ascertained 
that a pair of little sparrows, with young to maintain, 
will destroy 3,360 caterpillars per week. We have 
no doubt that the birds of every country town destroy 
tons of insects, which, if left to grow to maturity, 
would devour all our grain, roots, and grass crops, 
and ultimately make a famine in the land. Consider, 
then, that birds are among your best friends, and that 
they should be cherished and protected, instead of 
stonrd, shot at, and tormented in various ways. 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWS, 
By the Airival of the steam-packet Britannia, we 
have our European journals to the 4th of May. 

MAAKBTS.--Ai|jA«f neglected and consumption fall- 
ing off. CoWm has advanced | to id. per lb., and a 
la^ business was done in it. It is considered, how- 
ever, a mere speculative movement, in consequence 
of the Oiegon question, and that prices will recede 
again. Stock on hand 860,000 bales, against 656.000 
same time last year. Fhur was depressed ana as 
dull as ever. In American Provisions large transac- 
tions were daily taking place. B«f and Ibrk have 
both advanced. C/ueu and Lard brisk, and a limited 
supply on hand. ButUr has declined. FUu was 
rising. Hidit little inquiry. Jhlhw the same. SetdM 
had fallen. TTobacco unchanged. Thtrpentim a small 
advance. 

Mmi^ was more in demand, though unaccompanied 
by any advance in the rate of interest 

jSmtrican Stocks^ no transactions, on account of the 
Oregon war bubble, which deserves to be laughed at 
by every sensiUe man on both sides of the water. 

Bittiuis Oenarailv very good. 

The Wtather had changed from very dry to show- 
ery, and was highly favorable to the spring crops 
when the Britanma sailed. 



graph. ** Intelligent farmers must strive to give to the 
soil the manuring substances in such a state, as to 
render possible their acting favorably on the plants 
during the whole time of tl^ir growth. Art must find 
out the means ofreducin|^the solubility of the manur- 
ing substances to a certain limit ; in a word, of bring- 
ing them into the same state, in which they exist in a 
most fertile virgin soil, and in which they can be best 
assimilated by the plants. The whole attention of 
chemists should be directed to the attainment of this 
end. I am myself occupied with a series of experi- 
ments which lead me to hope, that this problem can 
and will be solved. If it succeed, as I have no doubt 
it will, in combining the efficacious elements of ma- 
nure in such a way as that they will not be washed 
away — ^their efficacy will be doubled ; if in iJiis man- 
ner the injurious consequences of the present system 
of draining be removed, agriculture will be based upon 
as certain {principles as well-amuiged manufactories. 
Manufiictories of manure will be established, in which 
the farmer can obtain the most efficacious manure for 
all varieties of soils and plants. Then no artificial 
manure will be sold, whose exact amount of effica- 
cious elements is not known, and this amount will be 
the scale for determining its value. In the application 
of such rationally compounded manures, the good-will 



Prince Albert is expected lo ley the foundation- of the farmere must help to brine them to perfection 
stone of the agricultural college at Cirencester. | If, then, by the united efforts of the manu&cturer and 

J^Btraordinary Large Sheq^.—The Kxeter Flying 
Post says, on Thursday last, in tUb presence of several 
persons, tne living weight of Mr. Thos. Kingdon's ex- 
traordinaiy wether sheep, Goliath, of the New Devon 
breed, was taken at Cliapel St Martin, Thorverton, 
when it weighed 405 lbs I It is a beautiful sheep [we 
doubt it ; all animals of so laige a size are universally 
coarse|, and suipasses in size even those of last year, 
the living weight of the heaviest of which was 392 
lbs. 1 This sheep has excited much attention with 
the agricultural public in this neighborhood. 

On the Use of Sbap Sktdi osmMmun, — About twelve 
months ago I had at mv command a tank that received 
nothing but the suds tnat came from the laundry : I 
thought I would try its effects. The fint thing I 
tried it on was hyacinths in pots, and the result was 
most astonishing. I tried some of Potter's liquid guano 
at the same time, as an experiment, but found the 
auds most beneficiaL Many persons who saw the 
hyacinths, said they never saw finer. I used it alter- 
nately with pure water. I also tried it with straw- 
berries that were forcing, and though the plants were 
previously very bad ones, the result was very satisfiic- 
tory. French beans in pots were also a great deal 
improved by its use. and I think if it were extensively 
employed it would be found very beneficial to a great 
many plants. It must be remembered that it was not 
used fresh from the wash-house, but was allowed to 
run into the tank, which was always nearly full ; by 
this means it may be used without the least injujy to 
any growing plant requiring such stimulus. — United 
Qaraeners^ intrnoL 

Jlgncuihtral Confreee m Bcbtim. — An agricultural con- 
gress, after the fiishion of the scientific associations, 
which meet yearly in England, and in various king- 
doms of the continent, is to assemble in Paris, for the 
first time, on the 8th of May, under the presidence of 
the Due Decazes. The meeting is intended to be a 
yearly one. The present session will last for six 
weeks : and the gnmd referendain will open to the eon- 

«ss tne grand conservatory of the Luxettbouig.—- 

^tw Fbrmen^ Journal. 

Artificial Ifimurei. — Professor Liebig has an excel- 
lent article on this subject in the last number of the 
Agricultunl Magazine. We wish we had room lor 
the whole of it, but can merely give the elosiiif peim- 
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the fiirmer the best proportions are ascertained, a new 
era will arrive in practical fermine Instead of the 
uncertainty of mere empiricism, all the operations of 
agriculture will be carried on with certainty ; and, in- 
stead of waiting tlie results of our labors with anxiety 
and doubt, our minds will be filled with patience and 
confidence." 

CuUure of Ckibbagei by SUpe. — Take healthy sprouts ; 
cut them off close to the stalk of the cabbage jlet them 
lie in a dry, cold place two or three days. The cau- 
terizing of the wounds is much assisted by applying a 
little wood-ashes to them. Plant tiie cabbages, and 
they require no fiirther trouble. Yiduable sorts may 
thus be preserved unchanged, and a regular succession 
obtainea throughout the year. Cabbages, I am told, 
are improved by having lime-rubbish incorporated with 
the soil in which they are grown. — Oar, Cfiron. 

Th make a Ewe own her J^mb^^^A, friend of mine, the 
other day in my hearing, told a party who was com- 
plaining of his ewes deserting their Iambs, that once, 
when such a circumstance occurred to him, he tried 
many ways to make the dam take to its offspring; 
amongst others, by holding the ewe by the head, wh3e 
the lamb attempted to suck ; that one morning, being 
so engaged in a bam, a little dog happened to run in : 
he barked vigorously at the strugglers, and frightened 
away the lamb, but the natural instinct of affection in 
the mother for its offspring; was by the drcumstance 
aroused ; she inmiediatel}r freed herself from restraint, 
and interposed her protection by attacking the intruder. 
Her alarm was suffered to continue for a minute or 
two, when the dog was turned out The sequel to 
the anecdote was, that the ewe took to the lamb from 
that tinM, and that whenever my friend found a simi- 
lar ease he always adopted a similar remedy, and in- 
variably found it succeed. — lb. 

Manure for Omons,—! have always succeeded in the 
following way, being the surest and most economical : 
Take off about 4 inches of the earth on the surface, 
the length and width of your bed, so that the ground 
under be solid. Spread stable-dung well over, about 
4 inches in thickness, and then cover the same over 
with the earth taken from the surface. Sow your 
seeds rough, and you are almost sure of an abundant 
crop; and the land is the best for Parsnips and Car. 
lott the foUowing year.*-itu 
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Ekpikiud, — A sow in the possession of 
Mr. William Hi^s, pig-bfeeder, living at Phoenix Cot- 
tage, on the T^wkesoarj nwd, has /arrowed IS young 
ones. With reference to 11 of these, there was nothing 
reniaikfchle, hot the other was certainly a most extra- 
ordinary fti«ttffiaAot»-4he head presenting exactly the 
appeannoe of that of an elephant The lower jaw, 
the trank^ the e^si, the ears all Exactly corresponded. 
This singular httle animal only lived one hour and 
ten minutes. 

Bndffntbm to JSMnca.-^lX is said that mors people 
ar^ preparing tb emigmte to Canada and the tJnited 
States this year than ever before knoWii. 

Od Ctikt regularly fed to calvet is found to prevent 
the malignant disease caHed the black-l<sg. 

The following ifenu we cut out iiom the New 
Farmer's Journal : — 

Professor Liebig, tiie eminent chemist, is said to 
have taken out a patent for a variety of artificial ma- 
nures, suited to all flie principal crbps which are 
grown in this eountry. 

Sagacitn of a ibny.— Last week, a pony, the pro- 
pertv of Mr. Cookson, Bottom Boat, near Wakefield, 
navtng lost a shoe, went alone to the farrier^s shop, 
got shod, and returned home to his master. 

htfiriority of Dutch Cheese. — The reason that Dutch 
cheese is always inferior in flavour, &c , to our Eng- 
lish^-has a bad sale— «nd is at last driven out of the 
matket by the American, the flavor and richness of 
which is so superior, that their method of soiling their 
cows in house always, is the main cause of their ill- 
flavored cheese and butter. Cut food given to cows 
never answers so well as the natunl pasturine of the 
animal — so I have found, after several years keeping 
cowe. Soiling cattle for the butchen is one thing, and 
the soiling of cows for their milk is another -, although 
the animal lives and does well, and is quite healthy. 

Jkttr&ying Worm$, — An iniiision of the leaves of 
the common walnut, when poured upon the ground, 
brings the earth-tvorm immeSiiately to the surface. 

A Great Layer, — A small common hen, the property 
of Mr. Grieraon, slater, Dunbar, has, from tne com- 
mencement of the laying season last spring till the 
close of the f>resent season, produced the wonderiiil 
number of two hmtdred ami eight eggs, 

A Wonderfid £k«.— A ewe belonging to Mr. William 
Fiance, of Quernmoor, yeaned, when one year old, 
two lambs ; when two yeare old, three ; when three 
yean old, four; when four yeare old, four; and when 
fire years old, four; making in all 17 lambs in the 
space of four yeare. But aftei;yeaning this year, both 
she and her progeny died in one day. — Laiuasttr Qaz. 

Ley of Soap-b&Uers as Mkmn^ — If, in making soap, 
vegetable ashes, lime and common salt be used, a ley 
will be obtaii^ containing much chloride of potassi- 
um, some gypsum, sulphate of potash, common salt, 
and 3 to 4 per cent, of orownish soap, in some soils, 
and for some crops, it is very good manure ; tiius it 
will show itself useful wherever the soil is deficient 
in chlorine und notash, and where plants are grown 
which requite those eubstanees to a considereble 
amount The aoap-boilera let the ley run off at use- 
less fluid, so that it mavbe always had very cheap. It 
is commonly used for nie manuring of meadows over- 
grown with moss ; but we must take care not to use 
too much, else it will destroy not only the moss, but 
also the useful meirdow heibs ; in order to avoid which, 
it must be diluted with water, and used in autumn, or 
eaily in spring, it ^ould be veiy well to slake burnt 
lime W!(h ley, as it wt)u!d thereby be dried off. I^ro- 
fessor lAtnpadSus has used tMs mixture to ftdvaatege 
for the manming of rV«. i Aianured with ley for bai^, 
which was improved there%itriJritiily, but ihs elhet 
%vas not vtTf visible till the secondyear. — Far. Jamr. 

7b Bietarv€ WaU Nails from Rutntg.-^H.esX them 



quite hot on a fire shovel (they must not be red hot), 
and then drop them into aglazed flower-pot eaueer, 
half-filled with train oil Thus prepared,^ they never 
rust, will last for many yean, and it is said the efllu- 
vium from the oil keeps insects from tiie trees. The 
nails should remain some houra in the oil.— Oar. Chhttk 

2b Preserve Uu Biirk of Drees.^The following is a 
composition to preserve the bark of tie^ from beiii# 
injured by hares and rabbits. Take three quarts ef 
common train oil, one quart of the best tar (not eoal 
tar), and four ounces of fine powder of thododendvoir; 
mix them well together by the ttn, slnike it eveiy 
time of using, and use it carefully iti the Mrae mAli- 
ner as paint : no hares or rabbits will Isjtire the tnMi 
for six months after the application. Tne less quati- 
tity there is pot on the tree the better, so that M 
parts within reach are brushed over. — VintedGartt. Jbutt* 

Carrot Seed. — In sowing carrot s^ed, as it is so slow 
in appearing, it has been suggested to mix it with 
mustard seed, which comes up quickly, and enables 
us to hoe and clean the. ground between the row* 
without injury to the line of seed. Some sow otiti 
with the carrot seed. With all root seed I shall al- 
ways mix twelve times its bulk of fine chafcoal dust, 
as it is proved beyond a doubt it facilitates fapidly its 
growth in dry weather. — Gkv.Cftron. 

Value of JlgrictdiMre and MaamfadMres in Gnat 
Britom.— Mr Bain, in the Journal of AgricuHnre, esti* 
mates the agricultural productions of Great Britain,, 
at £600,000,000, and the manufectures at JD47 ,006,000 
Arguing for the necessity of an enlightened eultivatioii 
of the soil and an increased production he says : 
"While Rome continued to cultivate fter oumterrit^ 
rte>, she continued great and powerful; and the mo* 
ment she ceased to cultivate, and redeived corn ttom 
her conquered provinces, she declined. The reason 
was this^Hsbandoning the wealth ^st supported her 
people she abandons her people, or she made them 
idle dependants unon othen. The pcissessor of 10,000 
Latian acres might, at a few shillin|f8 an acre, have a 
sufficient income /or himsdf agidhis Kerdmun; but thii 
was not equal to the state fo the tubiiHtifUe of 10,000 oc- 
twe citittns ; so the cheap com of E^^ypt, proved £Ae ru^ 
of Rome. On the vei7 stoie pflocipie, the cheap com 
of the Uknine, were it our ovm province^ would tend to 
undermine Britain, and X hope the principle is unde^ 
stood j wealth ana numbere will always be where 
there IS most steady labor 'v^ valuable mattere. 

Stack iti, New »)uth ^diet.— The whole of Fokt* 
Phillip district contains a population 6f 20,000 s6utl, 
occupying a territory larger than Ireland, for Utt^ 
greater part in perfect |>eace and security. This pop^ 
ulation possesses .upwajrds of l,{k)Qi,000 shMp, 100^09^ 
cattle, and about 5,000 hoxises^ which ^eld an exp<^ 
of £300,000 per aimum. tlus may be considered lik 
the income of the population, givins an average af£t9 
a-year to every man, womani and child. — Quorir. J(>m% 
ofjSgricuUurt. 

Nitrate of I^tmc.-^This is the most soluble si^ll 
known at 60«, one part of water dissolves four paAi 
of this salt It would form, I have no doubt, a valu- 
able manure, especially for grass-lands, and might 
be prepared from our ordinary manure. — 4b. 

jSgrladture and the Increase of the Human Sp^cies.-^tt 
is easy to see how close the eonnectioti ]is betweett 
agriculture and the multiplication of the hum'tai 
species. Cultivation has no other object than the 
production of a maximum of valuable substances ifi 
the smallest possible space. — Liehig, 

Swset Cider for ^Wktw— Dr. Brown savs, in the Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, that he founa sweet cider, i^ 
a stale of fermeutatioA, of^reat benefit to nimself and 
wife wivMi viq^nMy aUscksd with fewer, tn hedKh« 
he asserts, that unferminteo cider was disagre^Die to 
him, and he had dnnk none since a child. 
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706,733 
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66,364 



Fire Bh^hi^— Mr. Bartlett, in the New England 
Farmer, maintains that this disease arises from in- 
tense cold. In 1810 the effect was to freeze the sap 
between the bark and wood, and in many instances 
it caused the bodies of the trees to split (from the ex- 

ftansion of the frozen sap) from the ground to the 
imbs. The destruction of the peach and plum trees 
throughout this section of the country, was general 
and total. The next spring, most of the apple trees 
that suffered, leaved and blossomed as usual, but the 
small apples and leaves mostly shed off during the 
summer: many trees, however, blossomed a second 
time, and to some superstitious persons it caused much 
alarm : they thought it the *' forerunner of a bad sea- 
son," — ^and so it proved; for a large portion of the trees, 
in many orchards, never put out any leaves after that 
season. My fother had an orchard, the trees of 30 
or 35 years growth, upon a good, deep, loamy, and 
rather moist soil ; every ti^ee — ^perhaps 35 or 40 — per- 
ished : but he had others on a poorer and more gravelly 
soil, with a northern exposure, that suffered but little. 
This was generally the case through this section of 
the country. 

Such peculiar seasons as 1810, and 1831, in New 
England, and 1843, in the several States named by Mr. 
Beecher, may occasionally occur : when they do, the 
safest way will be to saw off all small trees below 
where they have turned dark-colored beneath the bark, 
lor if left with the tops on, the roots being uninjured, 
the sap will rise into the tree as freely as though the 
top was uninjured ; but the rupturing and disarrange- 
ment of the sap vessels in the bark, and between the 
bark and wood, prevents the elaboration of the sap 
that takes place m the healthy tree. Repletion, fer- 
mentation, and acidity ensue, the whole tree becomes, 
if the freezing has been very severe, diseased to the 
very extremities of the roots, and the death of the 
tree is sure to follow. But if the body of the tree is 
sawed off in a healthy part, near the surface of the 
ground, before there is much circulation of the sap 
upward, there will be healthy sprouts from the stump, 
which may soon restore a nursery to its former value ; 
and to guard against such a contingency, or peculiar 



Staple JigncuUwxd^htic'4t Skipped from Cincinnati. — 
A statement of the shipments southward from Cincin- 
nati, of eight staple articles, during the ]rear ending 
dlBt OctoSsr, 1814, compared with the receipts at New 
Orleans, of the fame articles, during the year ending 
3i8t August 1844, and their value. 

Receipts at Shipments flnm 

N. Orleans. 

Poik, brls.... 484,460 

Beef, brls 49,363 

HacoD, hbds. and V^. 40,305 

Lard, kegs 976.106 

Flour, brls 568,507 

Cheese, lbs 3,964,940 

Bntter,kess 90,831 

Whisky, brls 86,M7 

$1473,969 

Of these eig'it leading articles of western produce, 
it would seem that Cincinnati alone ships more than 
one half of the entire receipts at New Orleans, leaving 
to the several ports above this on the Ohio river, to 
Madison, Louisville, and the other ports below this, to 
the rich valleys of the Wabash and the Illinois, to St. 
Louis and all the other ports on the Mississippi river, 
to supply the balance. — Cin, Givsftte. 

New Cotton Gin. — A few days ago we saw Mr. She- 
tard's D'sw patent cotton gin in full operation, and we 
can apjure those who have not seen it, that it ^atly 
imprjves the quality of the cotton ginned, and is alto- 
gether a beautiful piece of machinery. It is very sim- 
ple in construction and easily kept in order. The saws 
are nearly like those of the ordinary gin, save a slight 
difference in the cutting of the teeth. The ribs are 
circular and revolve with the saws ; behind the ribs is 
a cylindrical brush, revolving against the saws, which 
takes out motes, trash and dirt ; still further behind, and 
ft little below, is a similar brushy which takes off ihe 
cotton from the saws and carries it behind a gate, 
which entirely removes the remainder of the trash, 
dirt, &c. Still further back is a brush with wings, 
which blows the cotton through a flue with a tin bot- 
tom, perforated with oblong holes similar to those of I season, 1 think it would be well for nurserymen to but* 



a tin lantern, through which, should there be any re 
maining trash or dirt, the whole will pass. This flue 
has one advantage overall others — it never chokes up, 
and consequently does not require delay of time m 
clearing it. 

The whole is carried by two hands, and works most 
admirably. A fifty saw gin, the size of that Mr. She- 
raid now has in operation, will gin four bales per day. 
We would remark, that the improvement may be at- 
tached, at small expense, to the ordinary gin ; and fur- 
ther, Mr. Sherard's new gin will cost hut a trifle, if any 
more, than those now in nsc-^Sumpter County Whig. 

2b Destroy Cut ITonw.— Mr. Rufiin, of Virginia, 
says these may be destroyed by continued tillage and 
a naked, open soil. 

7b Make Wood Incombustible. — Take a quantity of 
water proportioned to the surface of wood you may 
wish to cover, and add to it as much potash as can be 
diasolved therein. When the water will dissolve no 
more potash, stir into the solution first, a quantity of 
flour paste of the consistency of common painter's 
size } second, a sufiiciency of pure clay to render it of 
the consistency of cream. 

When the cfay is well mixed, apply the prepaiution, 
as before directed, to the woodj it will secure it from 
the action of both fire and rain. In a most violent fire, 
wood thus saturated may be carbonated but will never 
blaze. 

If desirable, a most agreeable color can be given to 
the preparation by adding a small quantity of red or 
yellow ochre. — Buffalo Com. Advertiser, 



their fruit trees while small, a9 near the surface as 
possible. It misht, in such seasons as above alluded 
to, save the trouhle and expense of re-budding. 

Valve of Ooal'dust for Strawberries. — Pr. C. Dean, of 
South Plympton, writes us that he set out 24 of Ho- 
vey^s seedling strawberries on the 19th of November 
last— that several of them produced fruit last summer , 
that he put coal dust about some of them, and these 
were the ones that bore fruit ; the others bore none. 
— Mas. IHowman. 

jSmount of Com Fbdder per Acre. — We notice in a re- 
port of Mr. Leak to the Pedee Agricultural Sotdety of 
S. C , that an acre of corn when first cut for fodder, 
weighed 156,516 lbs.— over 70 tons; and that when 
thoroughly cured for forage, the same weighed 27,297 
lbs.— over 10 tons. It was thought the dried forage 
would have been something more had not the com 
been cut too early. 

Improved Cane Cutter. — We were shown yesterday a 
cane cutter, the invention of F. G. Henderson, Esq., of 
this parish. Ii is much more simple than Mr. Bryan's, 
and possesses an advantage that renders the latter one 
useless on uneven fields, that of raising or lowering 
the knives according to the level of the field. It is 
moved on wheels instead of a sled, like Mr. 6r}*an's, 
and can be easily moved by one horse or mule and a 
driver. In fact, in our opinion, there can be no doub 
that this new invention will answer the desired object 
of saving a vast deal of labor and expense to the sugar 
planter. We shall notice it more at length on a future 
occasion — Baton Rouge Gaz. 
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KDITOR S TABLE. 



Thb We8Tbki« Reserve Magazine of Agri- 
culture AKD Horticulture. Edited by F. R. 
Elliott Published by M. C. Younglove, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Price tl a year. — This is a new peri- 
odical of 24 pa|[e8 octavo, neati}'' got up and illus- 
trated. The articles in this first number are mostly 
on Horticulture, and are written with care and 
ability. We see that Dr. Kirtland is a principal 
contributor. There are few in the United States 
who have devoted more attention to fruits than be 
has, and none more capable of writing upon this 
growingly interesting subject We wish this Maga- 
zine all possible success; but as to its desire to ex- 
change, we shall not comply with it so long as it 
extracts from the Agriculturist without credit It has 
taken four little articles in this first number from our 
foreign news department, without naming the source 
from whence derived; thus making them appear 
like editorials in its own pages. 

Library of Choice Reading. — (J nder this title, 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, are getting out a se- 
ries of pocket volumes (price 37^ to 50 cents each), 
which demand attention. These are reprints from the 
best works in their class recently publisned in Europe. 
The works are handsomel]^ got up, and are printed in 
a type that one can read with comfort, forming a per- 
fect contrast to the vile printing that recently flooded 
the land, under the title of cheap literature, and which 
is now generally thrown aside as so much waste 
paper. We heartily commend the enterprise of Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam to public favor. 

The Farmer^s and Emigrant's Hand Book: 
being a Full and Complete Guide for the Farmer and 
Emigrant Comprising the Clearing of Forest and 
Prairie Land, Ganlening, Farming generally, Farriery, 
Cookery, and the Prevention and Cure of Diseases. 
By Josiah T. Morehall. pp. 4^2. Price $1. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. — The above is a pretty 
ambitious title, nevertheless the book will be found 
highly useful, though not in as enlarged a sense as 
the author would lead us to infer. It is almost en- 
tirely a compilation from the agricultural periodicals 
of the day, and is designed more particularly for the 
emigrant than the farmer. It is neatly got up, and 
handsomely embellished. 

Every Mah.his own Farrier: Containing the 
Causes, Symptoms, and most approved Methods of 
Cure of the Diseases of the Horse. By Francis Cla- 
ter and his son John Clater. With Notes and Addi- 
tions, by J. S. Skinner. Lea & Blanchanl. Philadel- 
phia. — This work has passed through twenty-eight 
editions in England, and is now given, for the first time 
we believe, to the American public. It is a useful 
work, and ought to be in the possession bf all who 
keep horses. The few notes Mr. Skinner has added 
are judicious ; but we wish he had gone further, and 
simplified some of the recipes, and made them easier 
to be understood by the farmer and groom. 

Narrative of the United States' E^xplorinq 
Expedition ; during the Years 1S38, '39, '40, MI and 
M2. By; Chsrles Wilkes, U S. N , Commander of the 
Expedition. In Five Volumes octavo, of about 450 
pages each. Illustrated with 300 handsome wood 
cuts and Maps. Price $10. Lea & Blanchanl, Phila- 
delphia. — Few things have tended more to ennoble us 
as a nation, than the sending out this Explorinp; Ex- 
pedition. The discovery of a new continent in the 
southern polar regions is one of the brilliant results 
of it, and the accumulation of a vast fund of scientific 
and geographical knowledge. Agriculture, we are 
glad to see, was not foreotten by the accomplished 
commander, as we intend to show our readers here- 
after by various interesting extracts from the work 
under notice. The narrative is pleasingly written, 
and abounds with hazardous adventures, scientific 



details, and racy descriptions of savage nations and 
scenery. We have had a few hours' leisure only at 
yet to turn over the pages of the Expedition, and can- 
not at present speak of it more particularly. The 
work is an honor to the countr}', and highly deserving 
a perusal. 

Messrs. Lea & Blanchard have also for sale the beau- 
tiful edition in Imperial octavo, five volumes and an At- 
las, containing 64 large and highly finished line engmv- 
ings, embracing scenery, portraits, manners,. customs, 
&c — forty-seven exquisite steel vignettes worked 
among the letter-press ; about two hundred and fifty 
finely executed wood-cut illustrations; fourteen lar^ 
and siriall maps and charts, and nearly 2,600 pages of 
letter-press. Price $25. Also, still on hand — a 
few copies of the edition in imperial quarto, like 
those printed for distribution by order of Congress. 
Price $60. 

London Quarterly Review for March.-^ToR- 
EiGN Quarterly & Edinburgh Reviews for 
Jpril. — We avail ourselves of the opportunity afibrded 
by the recent re-issue of these well-lcnown periodicals, 
to draw the attention of our readers more particularly 
to the valuable nature of Messrs. Scott & Co.'6 repub- 
lications. Independently of the excellent articles upon 
agricultural suojects which they frequently contain, 
they are peculiarly adapted to meet the requirements 
of our country friends. We are by no means inclined 
to concede that the farmer should be so completely 
engrossed by his occupation as to sever all connection 
from the world of letters ; yet we are bound to admit 
that his labors are so incessant as to allow* but little 
time for relaxation and mental improvement Now 
here is the very thine that he wants — the reviews and 
magazines published in this series will keep him in- 
formed of the progress of literature, science and art , 
there is no formality, no repulsiveness in the style in 
which the subjects are handled : and indeed the arti- 
cles frequently embody a more lucid and popular view 
of the matter in hand than the books which they 
ostensibly review. In fact they give a summary but 
comprehensive account of the present state of know 
ledge in all the varied departments of human inquiry. 
Instruction and amusement are so happily blende<l, 
that the mind will be cheered and gratified, while the 
bodily fatigue is forgotten. We are convinced that 
onr country readers will find these excellent period! 
cals second to none — our own of course excepted- 
either for quality of matter or cheapness. The Re- 
views and Blaclcwood's Magazine, which constitute 
the series, supply 4000 pages of reading matter in the 
course of a year, and are furnished at the trifling cost 
of 310 per year. Of course any can be had separately. 

Agriculti'Ral Agency at the South. — N. G. 
North, Esq., senior editor of the South Western 
Farmer, proposes himself as an Agricultural Agent 
for both sections of the United States. His residence 
is Raymond, Miss. He will make an extensive tour 
this summer in the south, and then find his way north 
the last of August, to attend our State and other agri- 
cultural shows at Utica and elsewhere. His object 
will be to e^^amine stock, implements, seeds, nurseries, 
&c., &c. It will give us pleasure to be the medium of 
any communications from our friends to Mr. North. 
He and Dr. M. W. Philips, his associate in the con- 
duct of the S. W. Farmer, have been appointed special 
agents of the American Agriculturist. 

Colman> European Aorici*ltural Survey. 
— We gave the contents of Part Third in our last 
number, since which it has been issued from the press. 
The penisal has fulfilled our anticipations, and so far 
as regards practical matter, we think it the best of Xhf 
series yet published. We were fmrticularly interested 
by his account of the Agricultural Schools in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 
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Nccu gjr.i Stale AjricuUnrol Sotittg. 

CMt Show and Fair for IS4I6, to be held at Utka, Sspt. 

16, 17, and 18. 

PREMIUM LIST FOR IMS 

ON FARMS. 

For the best cnltivfttod ftnn, of oot len than 50 acm, exclusive 
«f woodiandv regard being bad to the qnaBllty of prodaeef the 
maaner and expenae of enlliTatloa, and Um actual profits : 

ruat rramiaii^....- $»|8eei»ddo ^30 

Thiiddo •» 

The penom maUng applteatlOM Ibr these prsmlmns, mvst sub- 
Rut written aaswen to a settee of q o estioos which will hereafter 
M pobllshed. 



ON ESSATa 

for the best series of Essays on the importance of sclentiflc 
knowledge In pioseeiitlng sneoessfiilly the ordinary pursuits 

or Agriculture, 9100 

For the best Agrlcultwal Text Book for Schools, 100 

Forihe best Text Book on Horticulture, 50 

For the best essay on Subsoil Ploughing, with the results of 

actual experiments in the State of Mew York 90 

For the best essay on Draining, with details of the results 
of actual experimeBts, showing the expense and supposed 

Increased value of the land, 10 

For the best eesay on Irrigation, 10 

For the best essay on the Culture and Manuflicture of Silk, 90 
For the best eesay on the prevalent Disease in Potatoes,. . . 90 

CATTLE. 

CLASS L— DuaHAM s. 
Best Bull, over 3 years old, $15 | Second best, $10 

Third best, Diploma. 
Best Bull, 9 years dd, 910 | Second best,. ...Colman*8 Tour. 

Third beet, Diplooia. 
Best yearilng bull, $10 | Second best,. . .ColmaB*8 Tour. 

Third besL Diploma. 

Best bull ealf,. .Coliiian*s Tour. | Second best, Diploma. 

Be«t cow, over 3 years old, 915 ( Second best, $10 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best heifer, 9 years old,. . . • $10 | Second best,. . .Colman*s Tour. 

Third best. Diploma. 
Best yearilng heltbr, $10 | Second best,. . .Colman*s Tour. 

Third best Diploma. 
Best heller ealC Oolmaa*e Tour, i Second best, Diptonoa. 

CLASS II.— HaasroEM. 



Best bull, over 3 years old, $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

years old, 10 

Secondbest, Dlploina. 



Best cow $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 

3yearsold, 10 

Secondbest, IMploma. 



CLASS III.— Dbvohs. 



Best bull. 3 years old, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best boil, between 1 and 3 

yeatsold 10 

Second best, Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 

3 years old, 10 

Secondbest, Dipli 



CLASS lY.— ATRamaae. 



Best bull over 3 yeaia old,.. $15 

Beeendbest, 10 

Best bull, between 1 and 3 

years old 10 

Second best,. Diploma. 



Best cow, $15 

Second best, 10 

Best heifer, between 1 and 

3yearsold, 10 

Secondbest. JMploma. 



CLASS v.— Caoeasa or Nativb amd Imfkovbd. 



Best cow, over 3 years old, $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, .vol. Trans. 



Best heifer, 8 years old,... . $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Tians. 



CLASS VI.— Nativb Cattlb. 
Best cow, over 3 years old, $15 | Best heifer, 9 years old,. . . .$15 

Secondbest, 10 Second best, 10 

Third best, vol. Traaa. 1 Third beat, vol.Traaa. 

WORKING OXEN. 



Beat 10 yoke of oxen ftom 

any one town 

Second beet,.. 10 

Third beat, Colman's Tour. 



Beat team of 90 yoke ftom 

any one county, $SS 

Secondbest, 15 

Beat yoke of oxen • 15 

Second beat, 10 

Third beat, vol. Trans. 

. In awarding the ikemlums on working oxen, the alngle teama 
will be aniriect to a trial on a loaded cart or wagon, under the 
dlreetton of the committee ; and particular reference will be had 
lo the ■atehinfr training and docility of the animals, aa well aa 
their ganeral appeoiance. 



Beat yoke,. 
Beet yoke, 
Best yoke,. 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

$15 I Second best,.. 

Third best, Diplc 



$10 



TWO YEAR OLD 8TEER& 

$10 I Second best,... Colman's Tow 

Third best, vol. Traas. 



YEARUNO STEERS. 

#8 I Second beat,. 

Third beat, vol. Trans. 



.Colmaa*a Tour 



»AT CATTLE. 

Beat pair fat oxen,. .. . . . $15 | Second best, $10 

Third beat, Colman*a Tour. 

Beat ox, cow, or heifer..... $10] Second best, $5 

Third best, vol. Trans. 
A fet ox taking a premium as one of a pair, cannot compete 
singly fer another premium. 

HORSES 



Best stallion, 4 yeeis old,. . $90 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, vol. Trans. 

Fourth best, Diploma. 

Best stallion, 3 years old,. . $15 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best pair matched horses,.. 10 
Second best, 9 vols. Trans. 



Third best, Diploma. 

Best gelding horse, $10 

Second best, vol. Trana 

Best breeding mare, 890 

Secondbest, 10 

Third best, J)ipioma. 

Best mate, 3 years old,. .. . $10 

Second beat, vol. 1'rans 

Third best, Diploma. 



The varietv oH hoiaes which possessee siie, strength and en- 
durance for ftsld labor, combined with that action which quali- 
fles them for the carriage or saddle— in short, the ^ horse of all 
work *'— Is probably the moet profitable cUas which our fermers 
can now engage In rearing; and to such, therefore, will the pre 
ferenee of the society be given. Horses taking premiums hi pain, 
cannot compete singly for the premium for geldings. 

SHEEP. 

CLASS I.— LOMO WOOLBD. 



Beat buck, $10 

Second beat,. . .Colman*s Tour. 

Third beat, Diploma. 

Beat pen 5 



Best five ewes, $1C 

Second best,. . . CoIman*s Tour 

Third best, Diplc 

$5. 



CLASS n.— MiDDLB WoOLBD. 



Beat buck, $10 

Second beat,.. .Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Best five ewes, $10 

Second beat,... Colman's Tour. 
Third best, J)lploma 



Best pen 5 lambs, $5. 

CLASS ni.— MbBINOS AKD TBBIE GBADBt. 



Best buck, $i0 

Second best,. . .Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



Beat pen 5 lamba, $5. 



Best five ewes, $10 

Second best,. . . Colman's Tour. 
Third best, Diploma. 



CLASS 



IV^— AaXOHS and THBIK GBAUBf. 

Best bock, $10 Best five ewes, $10 

Second b^t,. ...Colman's Tour. Second best,. . .Colman's Tour. 

Third beat, Diploma. Third best, Diploma. 

Best pen 5 lamba, $5. 

Claas I. la deaigmd to Include the Leiceatera, LIneoIna, Ctots- 
welda, and all the varietiea of aheep which flimiah the quality of 
wool avllable for eomblng.— Clasa II. inclndea the Sonth-Douni, 
Norfolk, Doiaet, Native, Ibc^-Claasea lO. and IT., all thoee gene- 
rally denominaled Meriaoa and Saxona, whether of pore or mixed 
Uooda* — .— ^ 

CL.ASS y.r— Fat Bkbbp. 

Beat, J... $10 I Second beat,...OohiiaB'aTbar. 

Third beat, vol. Tirana. 

Applicants for the premiums on fet cattle and aheepi muat fer- 
nlah atatementa of the manner of feeding the ^nifnaif^ ui^ the 
kind, quantity, and coat of the food. 

BWINB. 

Beat boar, over 10 months,. .$10 Best sow, $io 

Second best, . . .Colman's Tour. Second best, . . . .Colman's Tour 

Third best, Diploma. Thirdbest, Diploma. 

Best lot of pigs under 10 months,not less than A In No., Col. Ibur. 

Second best. Diploma. 

In awarding premiums on hogs, reference will be had not mere- 
ly to alae or present eondition, but to that proportion between bone 
and meat which promises the greatest value irom the least amount 
of feed. 



POULTRY. 



For the best lot of Dorking 
fowls, not le«B than 3» one 
cock and two Imus, $3 

For the best lot of black Po- 
land, not lees than 3, 3 

Ftar the best lot of large 
fowls, not leae than 3,... 3 



For the beat pair of ducks,. . 
" turkeys,. 



•t 



I,.* • 



$J 
3 
3 



For the best and graatcet va- 
riety of fowla, by any one 
Individual, It 
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VEGETABLES. 



For 6 best stalks eslery,. ... |3 

3 bo4t heads cauliflower,. . . 3 

3 lie <t heads broccoli, 9 

12 bctt white taUe tarneps, 1 

1*2 bent eanotSi.... 1 

1-2 best table beets, 1 

13 best parsaeps, 1 

H bdl onions......... 1 

3 best tieads of cahbage,.... 1 

1*2 best tomatoes, ..— 1 



2 best parpie en plants, .... $1 

Best half peck Lima beans, 1 

.4 .4 .4 windaor " 1 

Best hnnch double parsley,.. 1 

9 best squashes, 1 

Largest pumpkin, 1 

12 best ears seed corn, 1 

Best half peck talile potatoes, S 

Second best " '' I 

Best variety seedling ** 5 



Discretionary pnmlums will be awarded oa choice garden pro- 
ducts not enumerated above. 



FARM IMPLEMENTS. 



Be^ftptow, 915 

Second best, Sliver Medal. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best subioil plow, f 10 

Best firm wagon, 10 

Second beft, vol. Trans. 

Best half dox. hand rake$,.Dlp. 

Best grain cradle, $3 

Second best, Diploma. 

Best half doz. hay forks,... Dip. 
Best h;uTow,...Colraan*s Tour. 

Second b&ft, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best fanning mill. Sliver Medal. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third boit, Diploma. 

Best improved ox-yoke. Col. T. 

Second best, Diploma. 

Bestaxe, $3 

Best farm harness, 10 

Ben saddle,... 5 

Best machine for cutting 
cornstalks, 5 



Best horse power machine, flO 

Best cultivator, Col. Tour. 

Second best, Diploma. 

Best drill barrow,... .Ool. Tour. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Best farm horie cart. Col. Toar. 
Best ox csjt,. . .Colman^s Tour. 

Best horse rake, Col. Tour. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Best half doz. grass scythes, D. 

** " cradlo " Dip. 

" ** dung forks... Dip. 
Best threshing machine,. . .$10 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Dipinma. 

Best straw cutler. Silver Medal. 

Second best, vol. Trans. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best clover machine, 910 

Second best, Diploma. 

Best hoe, 98 

Best flax and hemp dressing 

machine, $10 



Articles not presenting any new and valuable Improvements, 
will not be entitled to premiums. Implements and machines must 
be tested, as Aur as possible. In the presence of the committee. 

BUTTEE. 
For the best lot made fh>ra Ave cows in 30 successive days — qual- 
ity as well as quantity considered— 25 lbs. of the butter to be 
exhibited, #25. 

Second best, $15 | Third best 910 

Compliance with the following ralei will be strictly required 
of those who compete for those premiums, viz : The cows to bo 
fed on pasture, green corn-stalk fodder, or grass cut for the pur- 
pose, only. No grain, roots, or slopi of any dcscriptioi, to l>e fed 
during iho trial, nor for 15 days preceding the trial. The cowi tu 
be owned by the competitors previous to the flfit d:iy of April, 
1845 The lullk drawn from the cows on some one day during 
the trial, to be accurately weighed and measured, and the result 
statoil. A sample of at least 35 lbs. of the butter so m-uie to be 
exhibited at the Fair at Utica, for the inspection of the examin- 
ing committee. The particular breed of the cowx to bo stated, 
and the method of miking and preserving the batter. A certlfl- 
CAte signed by the owoers of the cow.^, and at least one other 
person who assisted in making the butter, detailing the above prtr- 
ilculars, will be required. 

IHie Executive Committee believe that few If any prsminmi 
oflh'ed on noat caMe will result In greater benefit to the farming 
interest, than those on the products of the dairy, prevldtaig fixira 
rules, reouirtng vMHbraAty of feed, be faithfully enforced. 'Fhe 
increased list of premliims is offened with the hope it will induce 
extensive competition throughout the State. Let this object be 
accomplishetl, and ttvofffnidn npproxlmathig to accuracy may be 
formed lyy the'pubne which of tm several breeds of cows are the 
best for dilry purpose, ahilfrom those tliat prove the best, ftirther 
improvement may be made. 
Bdst 95 lbs. made In June,. .$10 
Second bast,. . .Colman*s Tour. 

Third best, vol. Trans. 

Beit 50 lbs. made at any 
tfane, $15 



Second best, SHver Mddal. 

Third best, 4n. 

Fourth best, do. 

Fifth best, do. 



TtiB claimants for premiums must state In writing the time 
wtien it was made ; the number of cows kept on the farm ; the 
mode of keeping ; the treatment of the cream and milk before 
churning ; the mode of churning, winter and summer ; the me- 
thod of freeing the butter from the milk ; the quantity and kind 
of salt used ; whether saltpetre or any other substance have been 
emtrtoyed. 

The butter offered for premiums must be presented in butter 

tubs .ars or flrkins. 

CilEBSB.— Not lbss tbam 100 lbs. 



One ]rear old or over. 



best, Silver Medal. 

do da 



Bsst, $15 Fourth 

Socon 1 best, Silver Medal. Fifth 

Third do. do. 

Less than one year old. 

Best, $15 1 Fourth best, Silver Medal. 

.\econd and Third.. .Silver Med. | Fifth best, do. 

Thotrie who present cheese for the premiums oflbred, miist state 



in writli^ the time when it was made ; the number of cows ept • 
whMher the cheese was madt Awn one, two, or more milirtngs • 
whether any addition is made -jf cream ; the quantity and lund 
of salt usod ; the quantity of nstnet used, and the nnde ef , 
paring it; the mode of pceesura and tlie treatment of ch4 

wards. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 

Best 25 lbs $15 I Third best,.. . .Cobnan's Tour. 

Second best, 10 j Fourthbest, IHpIc 



ideef jpe- 
eeseaner- 



CORNSTALK SUGAR. 

For tiie best experiment in the manufiieUire of enfar fton cocm- 
stalks, fhom one acre of noithem com eultlvuted for the 
so as to produce the grealtft -quantity of eugar, $8&. 

The process of manufoetnre and elnrUytHg must be . 
larly staled in reference to tlie ample and corasmlk niiBr^ 



SILK. 



Best specimen manufacf d, $15 

Second best, 10 

Third best, .... Colman*s Tour. 

Fourth best, vol. Trans. 

Best pound reeled silk, $10 



Second best,. • .Oolman s Tow. 

Third best, Diploma. 

Best half bu. cocoons, 1945, $19 
Second bMt,...Colman*sTovr. 
Third best, Dlplonn. 



DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 



Best woollen blankets, $5 — Sec^ 

ond best, 4— Third, 3. 
Best ten yards flannel, $5 — Sec- 
ond, 4— Third, 3. 
Best 10 yards woollen cloth, $5 

—Second, 4— Third, 3. 
Best woollen csrpet, 

ond, 4— Third, 3. 
Best tow ciotli, 15 yards. 

Second, diploma. 
Itest 10 yards linen, $5— Second, 

4,— Thinl. 3. 
Best 10 yards linen diaper, $5— 

Second. 4-Third, 3. 
Best hearth rus;. ^—Second, 4 

—Third, a— Fourth, 3— Fifth, 

1-^ixth, diploma. 
Best 10 yards kersey, $3--'Bec 

ond best, 3— Third. 1. 
Best rag carpet, 15 yards, $3 — 

Second, 3— Third. 1. 



Best double carpet coverlet, $4 
—Sec., 3— Thud, S— Fburth, 

. 1. 

Best pair woollen knit stock- 
ings, $3— Second, I— Third, 
diploma. 

Best wove woollen stoddngs, 
9a-Second, 1— Third, diplo- 
ma. 

Best cotton wove stockings, $8 
—Second, 1— Third, diploma. 

Bost lb. linen sewing thread, 
$9— Seeond, 1— Third, dipio 
ma. 

Best linen woven stockings, $S 
Second, 1— Third, diploma. 

Best linen knit stodiings, „ 
Second, 1— Third, diploma. 

Itost knlteotton stockings. 
Second, 1— Third, diph 



For the 
For 



For the 
Fur the 
For ths 
For the 
For the 
For the 
For the 



FRUITS. 
For the greatest variety of table npfilea, 95^ 

second greatest, $3 | For the third greatest,., vol. Tr. 

the best twelve sorts, not less than three oTeaeh, 93b 
Best new seedling apple, $3, 
For the greatest variety of seedling apple, $3: 

second greatest, v^l. T 

greatest variety of winter pears,... 

be^t twelve quinces, > 

best twelve peaches, ** ** 

best twenty-four plums, 

best six bunches of native grapes,. .. 
best six bunches of foreign grapes,. . 



M 



U 



U 



FLOWER& 
For the greatest variety and qunnttty. Gold Medal. 

For the second greatest, $5 | For tlie third neatest,, .vol. Tr 

For the best Floral omamenk Silver Medal. 

For the second best, $3 | For the best seedling Dahlia,9S 

For the third best,, .vol. Trans. | For the second best, S 

For the best twenty-9ve varieties of Dahlias, 95. 
For the second best, 93 I For thothird best,..voLTiMiM. 

PLOWING MATCH. 

FIret preminm, 915 I Third prerolum, $19 

Second do. 13l Fourth do. Colmaa*s Tow. 

Fifth, Vol. iVansaetltaa. 
For boys under 18 yean of age. 

Firatprendum glOISeoond,. $5 

Third, vol. Transactloaa. 
Each competitor will be required to plow one-fourth of an acre 
of sward land in 75 minutes, the ftirrews not less than 10 inchas 
wide' and 6 deep— plowman to drive Us team. 

FIELD CROPS.— At W^irrcK Msmifa. 

Best crop of wheat not less tlian two acres, $15^ 

Second best, $10 | Third best, Svul8.1^tM 

Best two acres spring wheaj; $11. 

Second bMit, $10] Third best. 3vok.TtaMM 

Best crop of Indian com, jaht loss tlian two acres, $15. 

Second best, $10 1 Third host, SvoU.TBMa. 

Best crop of barley, not less than two acres, $10. 

Second best, $5 ) Third best,. ... . voLIVmns. 

Best crop of rye, not loss than two aorea, 910. 

Second best, $5] Third best, voLTrmns 

Best crop of oats, not less than two acres, $19. 

Second best, $5 ) Third best, toLTYuml 

Best crop of potatoes for table, j|ot less than one acre, m. 

•• • vol. T^nm 



Second best, • 



.95 1 Third beat, 
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) of psMoMh qouitUiL comUtoed, Dot ten than VwoKj •!•. 

best, ^IThifdbMt, vol. ttana. 

$ett eiop of sbgM boot*, not lets Qian hiUrui ftcie, il' 

^.MidbM^. •.^....$5 I Third best, yd.* 

fioBt ciop of Mangel wnineU not less than half an acref 

MllMst, #5 I THiid beat, ynl. 

Beat cwf of llata Hafa, not len than one aeie, $VL 

tdboit, i5 ) Third best, vqL^ 

Best crop oTcarrots, not lem than one aero, $10. 

Secoadbest, IS | Third best, vol.Traat. 

3est crop of |Mas, not less than one acie, $10. 

Seeoadbeet, $5 | Third best, yol. Tnns. 

Best acre of corn for fodder, ISw 
i-ofhopi^. •..«'$& I 0est half acre of tobacco^.... tS 

** *• flax, 5 I Best acre of cabbage, 5 

Best acre of broom corn, § ft. 
'Beet vcrar of clover seed, tlOi 

beel^...Colmu*sTQBr. | Third best, vol. Trans. 

. B«ft acre of grass seed, $10. 
bMl^..«O0laMi*s Toor. I Third best, Diploms. 

Vhose who presentelalms to premivms for turn crops, must 
slate In writing the followlns partlealars :— The eonditloa of the 
soH Kt the commencement of enltivatioa for the crop ; the pravl- 
ottciop and boltlteitMi; and ^naalltf of mannn osed apon it; 
the qnaMitf tad Mnd of maniM the pnnaat snssan ; the man- 
tit^ aiMt Mrrof ebed used; fbetidM and manner of sowing, deaa- 
lag and harvesting the crop; the amount of the crop determined 
by acta^ welfdkt or measurement ; and the expense of caltlva- 
ikm. The land shall' b» m wtrf u fad by tome Mureyor, who shall 
■WMk* to the Mvfwtflfess of his mnvey, and that It was made with 



a elHdii «nd ettui|iass lend tha ehOmant of the promlimi, with 
tWi>#iherpMrsdtts Whoiaslstadin tneasmteg steli eeifUymMler 
ouk as to thb <|tuaitMy produced from tiMplew of land roentloiitod 
te flie ettttflcato-or thk swveyor-^ad a sample of grain sImU be 
Itfedititad at the aaaoal ttoMSag, with the eath of tia appUMtat 
that that M*i0 It a Mr siiBpla of the- wMIe crop. 

MI0CILLANBOU8. 

WriMghtfMtt€Me with cast Iron pllUtfs, Mb 

Best iron wheelbarrow, Silver Medal. 

XMiiiiiitfatM cMtlilm viMe oa pedeeftitl ■^...». ... 8 

BiMil^RlIRe dnttli tile,* • Bllver'Medil. 

'iMt 4MMir ofaa ware Mtar wlUbw, 8 

D HKJ B E TiONAliY PRBMIUMB 
WM bd^wMMbi for iaeh ImplMiebts, pndnets, Ibc, aot aani- 
menied, as shall be de» m ed werthy of aodea-oreacoorageraeaL 

^ _ RBGULATIONB. 

rnfoilMAtdMs Mr^ttMMUul A^enftnnllmpMiMnts, wlU be 
open to dti^ns of other Mftfos ; an others will be confined to re- 
sidents of thil wite;' wtk> ara-memben of tfite wdety, or who may 
batema soiif the pa^ftaent of oaa dollar oa <niBriag their articles. 

Thairlal of |Aowa wtt'laka plaea«t Utlea,oa Tuesday, the 



No premlom will be paid on any animals or artleles taken away 
befora the«lpee:of the Show. 

Prsmtoms. not dlaimed"wTaila four months after they are 
i^warded, win be considered as donations to the Society. 

Air persons who Itftend to exhibit Cattle, Horses, Sheep or 
Swfiw, sh^Mff^[hr^ noflee toTaaonbma 8. Faxon, Utfca, or Lu- 
THBE TvcxsE, Boeordiag'S^Ktielafy, Albany, prevloos to the 10th 
of September^ t^At the nrKfeissry arrangements nwy be made f«ar 
thei^ accoinoiodatron— And aU liniiiials must be oa toe groond by 
V V clock; A. nK, of flito'Irui 0ept6iiibef. 
' Allthdse wli<^ UttMMf 16 booipece for the pnrntaaM oa amtenl- 
tnral'i k tplBB Um tSi Mtter and e h aeea , mma, coeovas, ell£,lce., 
should have thMir #|MlfiiAdi itn^fbh grinindUa the 16th, that they 
IMi)rbb da^oMed'1* their apprttprtaieplaaes aad ttvnnMM^'saif- 
ably arranrnttethe'dsy proyfoos totha Show. 

n p l^n ak Sm fotr pMMdlns Ave i e<r ii«lfod toi*rpaflleolar kttea- 
BM f»'«hir%oies hflifeBM lo'fhS'piMrtttKs oa «at Oattlaaad Ast 



'ShMpi Bitter tnfdChees*. PWW OMps, _ , 

WrstiteilMhu required ftom those who compete for field cnps, 
tettltlM Mat to^tflrttwiv T^ftntMi RAMHHaff fle tt e tary , lOhaay, 
ptNTtMas tb<he' Idl of aaaMMy, 1810, tkd'iur pfMuiams wlU be 
awarded at the annnal meeting of the Society, on the' third 
-WMneiday or Jiiimry. 

Ooflipoflltirb for BiritetlhudiM BuiM-flm tewardthek 
mawMcripts te the Byerding Becrotaiy, Albany, previoos to the 
1st of ianaasy, 18dO, ftee of pdetage. 

No premlom wlU ha awarded, nnlees. In the opinion of the 
jMdfBs of the class hi which Itls oflbred, the anhnal or article li 
W jgjpy of each prwnln m. ^ ^ ^ 

TraBA airttniflb tCbd' impfoiliMrts at Vie '^fe v luttf ti^thAIIIMiK MH 
baattowedto ebaipoie Ibrtho prlhes: bat tbefanst rocol?e a 
Mgber prtae, or in a d Ufo ia nt class, to eadtte them to a pwinlaBi. 
BhoaM the saow ipnahiffl heretefore' gtvoa them bo awarded, 
thoy will Mcelvo a cevtlBBatB to tkot oflbec, iastoad of thopifae. 

AalawU cad other artlelee oAiad forooaipoiltfoa, mast-bo tar 
h d B edw tt hthoaMnosaadwsldoaeoof tt wuw a eraatimio^th. 

No viewing committee, with the exceptioa ofthe eOaitalllootm 
nteiatloaary noartams, shall aWamI Ai^dlscretlonary preminn^ 
without the prevlons permlsskm of the Exocativo Board, express- 
od*duoagh the Piwldeiit 



AdKVlEUr OF 'mi:: MAIULCIX. 

PRICES CU&RBNTfM KXW TQlkK, MAT 24, 1845. 

A8IJi:3, Pots, ..jferlOOlbs. |3 81 to 04 00 

^ PlAris, do. 4 U •' 485 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 •« 8 

B ARK, anercitrtki, ton, 9S 00 ** S3 00 

BEEmirAX, Am.Tfflow, lb. SB •* 33 

BOLT ROPE, do. 18 " 13 

B QNES , ground, bush. 40 " 50 

BKI8TLES, American, lb. ^ ** 05 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 ** 18 

Shipping, do. 8 ** 11 

CANDLES, |lould,Tbllow, do. " 11 

Sperm, do. SS " 38 

Steaillie, do. 80 " 85 

CHEESE, ^......do. 4 " 8 

COAL, Apthraelte, SOOOlbs. 4 50 " 5 50 

CORDAGE, American,..; lb. 11 « 19 

COTTON, do. 5 " 10 

COTTON BAGGINO,Amer.hemp^.... yard, 14 •' 15 

AmericanFlax, ^ do. 10 ** 17 

FEATHERS, lb. 96 ** 83 

FLAX, American, do. M ** 7 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 Sd ** 4 88 

Fancy, do. 5 00 *' 5 50 

Southern, do. 4 50 ** I'm 

Richmond City Hills, do. 6 50 *< 7 00 

Rye, do. 300 ** 395 

GRAIN— Wheat, Weetem, bush. 1 00 «* 108 

Southern...... do. 1 00 •^ 105 

Rye. < do. OS <• 88 

Cora, Northenm...... do. 40 " 48 

Southern, do. 44 ** 46 

Bariey, do. 55 •« 58 

Oats, Nnrthera, da 31 *< 38 

Smtdion, do. 95 ** 98 

QVAMO, ..100 lbs 9 50 « 8 00 

HAY, «.«.^do. 35 <« 45 

HEMP, Russia, doaa, ton, SOS 00 « tItOO 

Amertoaa, WalerMMed, do. 105 00 « 185 00 

Amerieaa, dew-«otfod, do. 75 00 " 188^00 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 8 *« 101 

HOPS, • lb. 13 « J 

HORNS, 100. 900 " 850 

LEAD, « ibb 3 *• 4 

Sheotandbar, ...do. A ** 44 

MEAL, Corn, 4..bbL 8 38 '< 9 5? 

Corn hhd. 11 50 *< 19 00 

MOLASSES, New Qrieans, gal. 98 " 31 

MUSTARD, Amoskaa, lb. 10 *< 31 

NAVAL STORBS-Thr, bbL 1 09 «* 9 99 

Pitch, «do 80 " 100 

Rosin, ^ do. 00 *« 75 

Turpentlao, * do. 8 75 «* 8 85 

Splriu Tarpentine, Southern, gal. M ** 44 

OIL, Linseed, American, dOb 79 ** 75 

Castor, ^ 85 « 70 

Lnd, do. 9i ** 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 1 00 »* 

PEAS,Fleld, bwh. 1 95 *' 190 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton, 9 75 ** 3 00 

Ground, In bblB« .or3S0lbs. 1 19 " 195 

FROVISIONB-BooC Mess, bU. 8 00 « • 10 88 

Prtoo^ do. 5 50 ** 8 50 

StaMhed, Ik 8 •* 8 

Rooads, hi pkjrlo,. .do. 4 ** 

FWfc.MeeB, bbk IS 00 "13 50 

PifMo, do. 900 « 1085 

Leid, t ...••..ibb 74** gi' 

Baooa sides, Samked, do. 3 «• 7 

foplcklo, • ^ s M 4 

Hama,Bmoked, do. 8 •• .18 

Pickled, do. 4 *« 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 5 « tt 

Flekled,. «<«... .do. || • ? 

EMJi— lOOIbe. 8 IT «* 8 81 

»ALT, .eaak. 138 « 1.48 

80 " M 

Ih, 8 « .7 



Timothy^' 



.do. 



8(H>A,Ash,0o«fg80 
Sulphaie Soda, i 
BUOAR, Now Orieaas,. 

BUMAOLAmerieaa, %m, 

TAJLiXm, JTibL 

TOBACCO do. 

WHIBfUlY, Amoikaa, .fsL 

WOOL, Saaony, .....k.. ••••.«•• •■•^ ••••Ik 

Merino, da 

HalMddod, ....•..*...•••• ..••••■•dOb 



1000 ** 

8 50 *' 


l£ 


1188 *• 


8 •« 


8 


1 •« 


v» 


8 « 


8 


8800 " 


87 88 


8|« 


? 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



NEW YORK CATTIifi HIARKET— Blay 96. 

At Market, 1000 Beef Cattte (690 from tlie Soalh), 100 Cowt 
and CalvM, ami 800 Sheep and I.iamlie. 

PmiCKs.— We observe no new feature In the market thU week. 
The number at maricet waa not qidte so large as that of the pre- 
ceding week, nor were the salee so eitenslve. Prices remain sta- 
tionary. We quote S5 a 07 as the ezHemea of the market. 
About 900 remain unsold. 

Cows Ajn> Calvssw— FiieeanBfle,ashiaiiaUt7,fromtl7a|as 
to S30. Ail sold. 

Sb»p and Lambs.— Sheep OUSOefSJO to fiJIS, which Is a 
decline of 35 cents on the prices ot last week. Lambe—fl JOa 
t3.35. AUsold. 

Mat— Sales principally at at 50a96e. 

RiMAKXa.— jf#A«ff In lUr demand. CoUn without change of 
price and brisk of sale. Export from the United States since 1st 
September last, 1,048,687 bales ; same time, last year, 1,188,846 ; 
same time year before, 1,737,074. FUur and Orain dull, ifay 
the same. MoUutu an upward tendency. Pr»9intm9 InactiTe. 
RUe quiet. Sugar dull. Tobacco in &ir request. 

Menojf is plenty at from 5 to 7 per cent. 

Stoeko are in good request 

The fFeatker wns exceedingly dry throuch April and up to the 
15th May, since which plenty m run has ntllen, and though the 
crops are late they are now looking well. Fruit will not be aa 
abundant as last year, in consequence of heavy late fiDets. 
Some other crops have sullbred partaily from the same cause. 

To CoKEKSPoin>KiiTs.r— W., H. C. Sanfiwd, E. P., John P. Nor- 
ton and J. will appear next month. 

TV a Subeeriber. The person In question has been so much 

badgered lately that we are donbtfrU how he would receive your 

inquiries. On reflection, we think, if you are particulariy in 

earnest, it would be best to address him privately at his own 

. resldonce. 

FARMS FOB SAJLE. 

The Farm in West Choton, known as 60 acres in the North 
WfM comer of Lot Na 63 Locke, consisting of a Farm House 
■early new, Bam, and about Foity acres oif imnovement sur- 
iMmMd by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong. 
Mce, $1,500. One Thousand Dollars can remain on Mortgage 
ftr Ten years, at legal interest, half yeariy. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South East cor- 
ner of Lot No. 9, Cicero, about a mile from the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an Improvement 
of 40 acres fenced, with log buildings, and 60 acres of Wood- 



Also, 

The Farm known aa the State 100 acres In the South East comer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance from the town of Ful 
Ion, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot known aa the State 100 acres In the South East 
eoner of Lot No. 5 Bianlius,a few miles from Syracuse, and in a 
good neighboihiood. 

Also, 
WoodlotknownaatheS. lOOaers. In theS.E. c of Lot No. 7 Solon. 

" Survey 50 acres" « " " 9S *• 

** '*50 MM MMJI^M 

•• "50 " N. W. " " 36 " 

n "50 « N. E. " •* 80 « 

•» "50 "8.B. «"58" 

" Sub. 1 83 •' " of lot 76 « 

It ** 7 30 ** u li ti u 

" Survey 50 *'N.W.cor.of ** 96 " 

" Stale 100 ** S. E. *«of *' OSVligll 

Survey 50 " N. B » " 68 " 

50 " N. W. " " 60 

JAS. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 
No. 39 Laight Street, city of N.T. 
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BOMMEa'S MLETHOD OF MAKING MANURK. 

One hundred agents are wanted Immediately, to promote the 
general Introduction of this valuaMe Invention for the manuAic- 
tan of Manure In New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, 
and In the six New Enctand States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible securities will be required for the iklthfttl dis- 
eharge of the duties of the appelnlment. Peraons of suitable 
qualifications will find this both a uiefril and lucrative employ- 
ment Applications, If by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westvllle, New Haven county, Connectlcnt. 

Hundreds of testimonials from the best nuthorittes, evince Oiat 
mo fermer wlio is sensible of the want of Manure,should remain 
daadtnte of this cheap and expeditious mode of Its pro c urement 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agents, with 
Inlbrmation of the wriler*s name, residence and address, shall be 
tottlshed with a copy of the method, with the right to use Che 

mwe, without charge of postace. 

^^ EU BARNBTT, Qeneial Agent 

^eatvUto, OooB., Maieh 1, 1845. 



CElfTRAX AFRICAN GVAlfO, 

Tka beat aamfie In Mortut, ami f^-aak from flU JW a nd of JU 
This cargo was among the first taken from lehnboe, aod 
chosen frona the best on the Island, and having been taraught 
home In ti^t, iron-bound casks, Instead of the uraal manner of 
transportaOon In bulk, its fertilising salts were better pe e ssri 
than they otherwise could be. The following Is an anaJfris 
an average samide of it, by Dr. Chilton, the moet eminent ai 
lytic chemist In this dty. He pronouneea it to contidn movn 
phosphate <^ Ume, and less water, than any ofhar sample of Afrlr 
can Guano submitted to his inspectioa. 

Phosphate of Lime, 

Phosphate of Ammonia, "\ 

Carbonate of do. 

Umte of do. 

Oxalate of do. 

Sulphate of Potass, Ibe. ~ ) 

Chlorides of Sodium, Ibe. ) 

SUlea, • "OT 

Water, IMS 

Undetermined organic matter, fontnlnlng Nitrogen,. . 1^16 
•IB 
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Price, 040 per ton, of 3,000 Iba., or 18.50 per 100 Ibs^ inba«k 

Apply to £. D. HimLauT dc Co., 84 South street, or to 

It* A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadwny, N. T. 

GUANO, JUST BBCKIVED FKOIV ICHABOK. 

Tbs cargo of ship Shakspeare, from lehahoe, of very superior 
quality, landing at the Atlantle Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
well ascertained, that this Guano is superior to any other, aa it 
brings forward crops earlier, and Is equally lasting. For geMoral 
fhrming, it will increase the crops from SO to ftO per cent . ; and 
for market pnrpoees, it will enhance Its value at least 8O0, and 
In some instances 400 per cent 300 lbs. is suAclent fiir an 
acre.' For sale In lots to suit purchasers, with books direetlug 
how touse it, by £. K« COLLINS k, CO. 

April 13th, 1M5. 56 South street, N.T. 

E. K. ft; Co. have also ftr sale the best authentlcnted works on 
Guano, proving beyond doubt that It enhances the > value of all 
crops 30 to 75 per cent beyond its cost, and market gardening 
much more, bringing forward vegetables from two to four weeks 
earlier. Three hundred weight Is the ftill average qnantitv used 
per acre. It Is said also to be a preventive againat mat, mildew, 
and the fly in wheat, and rot in potatoes. 

^SlCr The work on Guano Is now ready for delivery. ml 

EXOTIC, NURftERY, A!fB HORTICUI.TURAL' 

GARDENS, 

Fbukmgy L, L, mar New York, 
The subscribers having established a Nursery with the above 
title, with the determination of conducting it In the ver^ boat 
manner In ail its departments, oflbr for sale, ol n m aan ab i a pt isss, a 
aaUct variety of 

FRUIT AND OBNAMBMTAL TBBBSy 
Hardy Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, Grape Vlnee of all the beat 
kinds, superior Strawberries, FastollT Raspberry, Ooosebenrles, te 

BOLBS AND TUBERS, SUPBBB OABNATIQN% 

PAHLTAS, te. 

jUfD A MOST BXTaHSIVB AJID CHOICS OOLLBCTIOM Or 

OBEEN-HOUSB AND 8T07B PLANTS^ 
Embracing everything ««w and baavtifnl In that department per 
aooafiy selected In Europe during One past summer, of 
R08E8 AXD CAMKLLIAB, 
We have a very choice collection of the fonner, frill 1,000 m- 
rieties, and of the latter neariy 300, all In fine order. 

Catalogues of the above will be sent gratis to ail appUttnta. 
pest foAi^ and every order promptly executed. Ptom unknown 
correspondents, a remittance, drMi, or sa t islhctqry reforenoe ex- 
pected. YALK dc Ca 

9^ Such papers as we send the above advertisement to maric- 

ed, will please give it three Insertiaos, and send bill to this ofilen. 

al3t 

HAJmO-WS AND CUIiTIVATOlRS.. 

A good assortment of the Improved Geddes flanows cna- bo 
had Irom $13 to 015. Aleo^ Cultivators, from 94^0 to 06.50. 

A. B. ALLEN, 906 Broadway. 

AOKNCT FOR THB AMERICAN AGRIC1II.TQRIST 

Mr. Alouo Shennan, of Trumbull, Fairfield County, Gonnoctl- 
cut. Is hereby appointed General Agent of the American Agrteul- 
mrist with authority to appoint cub-Agenia In anv part of the 
Uidtod Stetes; and we hereby recommend him to tne attenttna 
of our friends wherevee he may go, and hope- they will extend 
such aid and aesJstamw- to him, as will forwaai the ol^t In 
which ba-ls engaged. 

8AJETON db MILES, 305 Broadway. N. T 
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TO liAWYERfti, niCRfJHANXS, AECCHAA- 
ICS, rARMBBiS Pt'Ul^lC OFFICISIIS, dee. 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY, WAaHlNGlX)N. 

Ok retiring from his offlelal station fta AMlstant Post llMler 
Oeneml, JOHN & SKINNER, dvvolet hinself to the tmnnotion 
of GENERAL AGENCY BUtSlNBSS, imiticalariy in conneeUon 
with tlM vnrioiu Depaitments of the Natloniil GcireniiDent— 
baslne-M in which he is hencelorth associated with HENRY 
0*RBILL Y. of the Biate of New-York. 

Persoos in any part of the United States, who have business 
lo transact with either Department of the General Government 
at Washington* or with any of the State Governments, or who 
raqulie researches to be made la the Public Records anywhere 
In the Union, can have their requests promptly attended to, by 
addressing the undersigned. 

Extensive acquaintance thnraehout the Union, consequent on 
the long-continued connection (x iMth the underslcned with the 
Newspaper Pren, with the Post Ofllce, and other Pnldic Organi- 
sations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution of inquiries and 
transaction of business through their Agency. 

liawyers, Public Offlcers, (>>ntmctors, and others having busi- 
ness arising under eontmcts, or under the Pension, Post Office, 
or Patent Laws— MERCHANTS desiring remission of duties, 
Ac.— MECHANICS or Inventors requiring Patents— «nd FARM- 
ERS having business with the General Land Office — ^may find 
this Agency conducive to their Interest In the way of promptness 
and econoiny. Claims under treaties with the Indian Nations 
or Foreign Goverumenls also attended to. 

Special attention will be paid to those who wish to buyer sell 
LANOB in Virginia and other Southern States ; and inquirers 
ftnm tlte North or South are respectftally referred to our CireulMf 
concerning " Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States," 
lately published In the Globe, Intelligencer, and other Journals. 

^^ Letters must be p&tt-fret to Insure attention ; and may be 
addressed to the subscribers, either at Albany, New* York, or 
fra#Atnfleii — ^particulariy at the latter place. 

JOHN S. SKINNER. 
HENRY 0*RB1LLY. 

OiOr Sensible of the mantfbld courtesies with which he has 
been honored by editors of all parties, from the time when he 
wtaUlshed the first Agricuituml Journal In America more than 
« quarter of a century ago, JOHN 8. SKINNER adds this note for 
the purpose nf saying that it will affi^rd him great pleiisure to 
maintain the Intercourse thus lone continued, and to reclprocato 
Che services of editorial friends who may now favor him with a 
fow insertions of thU notice. 

May 1. 1845. 

ENQLIBH WORICt ON AGRICULTURE, QARDEN- 
INQ, AND BOTANY. 

Reeentlii Imp&rUd bjf D. Applkton A Co., 900 Brtadwag. 

C ARPEN'rER, Dr. Vegetable Phyilolbgy and Botany, including 
the Structure and Organs of Plants, Ac. 8vo., illustrated. $3 25 

DAVY, Sir H. Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo., new 
edition, brouriit down to the present time. $4 (lO 

HUTCHINSON, Henry. A Ttaatlse on the Practical Drainage 
of Land. 8vo., iilusiraled. tS 75 

JOHNSON, C. W. The Farmer's Encyclopedia and Dictionary 
of Rural Affiiirs, embracing all the most recent discoveries In 
Agricultural Chemistry. I vol. 8vo. I30U peges. $IS 00 

LINdLEY, John. Introduction to Botany. Second edition, en- 
larged. 8vo. $A 50 

A Natural System of Botany. Second edition, 

much enlarged. 8vo. f4 50 

LOUDON, 3. C. The Suburban Horticulturist, or Fruit, Flower, 
and Kitchen Gardener. 8vo. 95 00 

— ^ Encyclopedia of Agriculture : a most valuable 

work— illustrated with UOO wood engravlnci. 8vo. $10 UO 
' Gardener's Magazine and Register of Rural 
and Domestic Improvements ; comprising the essence of all 
the best works on Gardening and Agriculture. 16 vols. 8vo. 
Several hundred cuts. $30 00 

Magazine of Natural History, and Journal of 



BoCany, Zoology, Mineralogy, kx, vols. 8vo. Many cuU. 

•25 00 
An EncyclopeMlla of Trees and Shrubs, being 



the Aiboretum et Friiticetnm Britannicum, abridged. 1 vol. 
Svo.. 1900 pages, and many hundred cuts. 013 lO 

liOUDON, Mn. The Indies* Companion to the Flower Garden, 
with f\ill Directions fur the Culture of Fluwen. 12mo. f 1 75 

— ^— — — The Ladies* Maptzine of Gardening ; numer- 
ous colored Illustrations and woodcuts. 8vo. $3 75 

FARMING FOR LADIES ; or, a Guide to the Poultry Yard, the 
Dairy, and the Piggery. l3nio. Illustrated. g9 50 

LOW, David. Elements of Practical Agriculture ; cnnipceheod- 
Ing the cultivation of plants, the husbandrv of domestic ani- 
mals, and the economy of the Fnrro. Fourth edition. 900 en- 
gravinn, 8vo. gO 00 

MACKINTOSH, C. Orchard and FrxAt Garden, Includlnc the 
management m all Walt, Standard, and E:<palier Fruit Trees, 
and the Foreingplt. 18 colored plates. 12mo. 93 00 

NEILL, P. The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Gnrden ; Illustrated 
with 00 CUU. 8vo. tl 50 

PAXTON, J. A. Botanical Pocket Dictionary, comprising the 
Name, History, and Culture of all plants known la Britain. 

I l«w». $4 50 



RANSOME, J. A. llie Implements of Agrtcaltnro, Ancient a- 4 
Modern. 8vo. 93 Ok> 

ROGERS, John. The Vegetable Cultivator. 12roo. $3 00 

SPOON ER, W. C. The Histor)*, Structure, Economy, and Dfn- 
eases of the Sheep, illustrated. 12mo. 98 35 

SPROULR, John. Elements o( Practical Agriculture, compris- 
ing the Nature, Properties, and Improvements of Soils ; the 
Structure, Functions, and CnltlvaHon of Planu, and the Hu.<- 
bHndry of the Domestic Aoiuials of the Pann. Third edition. 
] vol. 8vo. 93 5 1 

STEPHENS, Henry. The Book of the Fnrm ; detailing the La- 
bors of the FHrmer, Farm Steward, Fioughninn, Shepherd, 
Cuttieman, Field-worker, and Dniiy-mnid; inu->tratcd with 
many fine engravings. 3 volt. Large 8vo. $?7 Oi) 

iCr D. Appleton &. Co.. always receive a few copies of all 

new Euglish Agricultural Works. Books imported lo order on 

fhvorable terms. 

EZTEN8IVIS SALE OF IMPROVED SHORl 
HORNED CATTLE. 

Having become overstocked, I find myself under the necessity, 
for the Ar5t time, of publicly niSerlng my cattle for sale : and that 
the opportunity to purchase fine animals may be mnde the mora 
Inviting, I propose to pn» In my cntirk HzaD— fuch a herd of 
improved Short Horas as has never bofbre been offered by any 
Individual in this country. The sale wilt embrace abtrnt fif^y 
animals. Bulls, Cows and Heifen ; all either imported, or the Ira 
mediate descendants of those which wore so, and of perfbct pedi- 
gree. Those imported were from several of the best stocks in 
England, selected either by mj'self or my friends. 

It is sometimes the practice at sales of this kind, where the in- 
terest involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect him 
self by bye bidders, or some other kind of management, or for the 
owner to stop the sale if olfbre do not come up to his expectations 
or the requirements of his interest Such practices have a ten- 
dency to lessen the interest in public sales of this character, es- 
pecially with those who cannot attend without considerable per- 
sonal Inconvenicnre. But In this case, assurances are given thst 
no disappointment shall arise to the com[iany fVom either of the 
causes mentioned, and a good degree of confidence is felt thnt 
there will be no dlsxatlsfkction fVom the character of the cattle 
themselves. They shall all be submitted to the company, nnd 
sold at such prices as they choose to give, without any covert 
mschlnerv, effort, or understanding with any person ; reserving 
to myself only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
animals, which shall first be designated. ThU reservation is 
made that I may not cet entirely out of the stock of some particu- 
lar families which I highly esteem, and that could not probably 
be replaeed. 

A full catalogue was huerted In the May number of the Ame 
rican Agriculturist 

The sale will take place at Mount Hope, one mile south of the 
city of Albany, on Wednesday, the SSth day of June next, at 10 
o'clock. A. M. E. P. PRENTICE. 

Mount Hope, near jf /teny, March 15, 1845. 

^Cr As the subscriber Intends being present at the above sale, 
he respectfully lendera his services to such of his friends as wish 
to purehase flom this herd, and who may find it Inconvenient to 
attend personally to bid. Any instructions they please lo give 
hhn as to choice of animals and Drieea at which to purehase, 
they may depend upon being faithfully executed. Mr. Prentice Is 
a gentleman of honor and Integrity, and whatever is stated above 
about his entire herd being sold strictly as advertised, the public 
may depend upon will be done. 
A. B. ALLBN, ai» Broadway, N. Y. 

POUDRETTE> AND EIGHTY BU8HEL8 OF CORN 

PER ACRE. 

FiPTf SK bushels of Poudrette prepared by the ATsw York Pen- 
drttu Co, Increased a crop of corn In Tully, Onondan Co., fVom 
35 or 40 bushels, to eigktg bushels of okeliU com to ue acre ! I 
hope those using my poudrette the present year, on com, v^oU- 
Mcs, oaUf buckwkeiit, and Utrmps^ will satiny tkemoolveo as to 
the rolmtive volmo of it compared with any otoer manulkctured, 
as well as with Guano, and give uie the msulia at the end of the 



Pressnl price, ddiverod. 1 barrel, 91.88; 8 do., tSJO ; 3 do., tS; 
and 7 barrels and over, f UO per bbl. 

]^ Order*, with the caHh, will be iwmtdiattif attended to, If 
addressed to JV. T. Poudrette Cb., or 

ml 9t* D. K. MINOR, 93 Chambera street, N. Y. 

HOVErS STRAW CUTTER FOR SALE. 

The subscriber being appointed agent for this superior Straw 
Cutter, now offers them for sale of all sixes, and to move by 
hand or horse power, as may be wished. Prices vary aecordll^ 
to size, from OlS to 835. A liberal discount to dealen. 

Mr. Hovey Is devoting himself exclusively to the manufbcture 
of his Straw Cutter, and having made some recent improvements 
in them, It is believed that th«y are now the moat perfect bm 
chines in market fbr general purposes. They have token more 
premiums than any othen ever oxhiblted at our Agricultural 
Shows and Fairs, and are nnlversally admhred fbr their strragtb, 
neatness, and ihe perfection and rapidity of their work. They 
are suitable alike for cutting straw, hay, or cornstalks. 

A. B. ALLEN, SOS Broadwav M- ¥ 
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SHEPHERD DOQ8 FOR tALE. 

Two very fin* vooiur Scotch Shepherd Pups can be hAd by 
applyinc poet iwld at thifl odke. Ther ore or the very best of 
the Colly kino, strons, active, and hardy, and may be trained to 
drive cattle as well as sheep. They are also excellent animals 
lo watcii, and among the most uaetol on the Arm for Reneral 
pnrpoMes. Price tl O e ach. A. B. ALLEN, New- York. 

BilBHAin B1T1JL8. 

Thrbk very saperior Dorham Balls, flrom one to two years 
old, are oflered for sale, or exchange for other stock. They were 
bred in this vicinity, and are of the best Herd Book pedigrees. 
Apply post paid to A. B. ALLEN, New- York. 

IMPORTANT SALE OF FIRST-CLASS SHORT- 

HORNS. 

Ma. WsTRKRKLL Will soU by auction, without reserve, at Wms • 
roM, near BAwrar, NoTniieHAMSBias, on Satukdat, the 13th 
day of SBPTBMBia next, about rim cows and hbipbes, and 
abont BioHT bulls and bull oalvbs (including the Bull Wizard), 
the property of the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. 

This sale presents to breeders of first-class Short-Horas of the 
purest blood an opportunity not to be lost ; and, for the satislkc- 
tion of purchasers that a fair average of the herd will be selected 
I'or sale, Mr. Wetherell takes this opportunity of giving a copy of 
a letter he has received from his lordship in answer to his inqui- 
ries as to the animals for sale : — 

" Wlseton, February 17, 1845. 

" Sir, — You ask me what is the sort of sale I intend to have. 
I had long endeavored to raise the number of mv breeding cows 
and heifers to 100. I succeeded in this about three years sgo ; 
but I find, fkom the experience I have had since, that my fium 
here is not equal to carry so many. Even, indeed, if It was, I 
should be very much overstocked, as by next Septeniber I shall 
probably have 133 cows and helfen old enough to breed ftom, 
and between 60 and 70 younger heifers. I intend, therefore, to 
ofler about 50 cows and hellers, and some bulls, to bo sold by 
auction, on the 13th of September. I Intend that those offered 
Bhould be a (air sample of mv heni— some as good as any I keep 
for myself— and I shall also keep several for myself not so good 
as the worst I o Ar fbr sale. They will not all have long pedl- 

KH(, bat as large a proportloB of them will as there ever has 
B in my general hero. In short, my endeavor will be, as I 
have wld, to make those oflSsred for sale a fair average sample of 
the whole number I now have. 

'* I am, sir, yours, AcCn SPENCER." 

Catalogues, with every iiuormatlon, will be ready by the early 
part of July, and may be had gratis, on application to Mr. Half, 
Wlseton, ox to BIr. wetherell, Durham. 
Durham, England, 90th February, 1845. 

AFRICAN GUANO, 

For sale, a superior article of African Guano, Just received 
from the ialaad of Ichaboe. Price, 940 per ton of S,000 lbs., or 
9SUS0 per 100 lbs. This Guano has been analysed by Mr. J. £. 
of BoBlOBt and the same can be seen at our 
A8HBEY POOL it CO., 

105 South street, JN. Y. 

tOO'iCH PLOW, ~" 

J«Bt Imported, and for sale, a very superior Scotch plow, made 
•ntfr^y or iron. An extra point, mould-board, ^cc, aceompanlea 
it A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 

Pries 9f. 6d. 

FVBUBHBD OW THB IST OF BVBBT MONTH, 

mtl If found toheiho en/y Regitttr mnd Ckrouiele •/ RtcaU 

Ooemrrmues tf» 



Beitish Noeth Ambkica, 

Trnt West IiimBs, 

CaPB or G. Hope 4c MAVERiVi, 

New SotrrR Walbs, 

Booth it Wbstbbb Aubtealix 



Vab Dibmbm'b Laev, 
New Zbalamb, 
Malta and Gibealtae, 
The East iEEiEi anv Chiea, 
Itc. IbC 



All persons having (Hends ateoad, or Interested in the British 
Ooloniea, may rely upon receiving through this medium the 
latest and most authentic aeeouats from each on the 1st of every 
month. 

OiBce, 18 Comhin, London. 

EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE Of FIRST 
. RATE SHORT-HORNED CATTLE. 

Me. Wbthbbbll will sell 6y auction, without reservE, at 
WALXEEutoHAM, near Bawtet, NoTTweMAMsEiEB, on Mom- 
BAT, the 15th of Sbptbmbee next, the entire heed of shoet- 
BOENs, the property of Mr. Henry Watson, consisting of upwards 
of 60 Cows, Heifers, and Bulls, of different ages, including the 
well known bull Lord Adolphus F^Dklrihx,and many of his pioienv. 

Dnrham, England, F^b. 90. 1845. ' 

PERUVIAN QUANO. 

ror sale, a fow bags of a very choice article of Pomvlan 
ChKBO, direct from the Island of Chtncha. Price 03 per. 100 lbs. 

A. B. ALLEN, 90S Broadway, N. Y; 



lICAlf A«KI01TI«TrBI8T. 

Published Monthly, each aiUDber oontElntng 39 pages, igyEl oc- 
tavo. 

TERMB— One Dollar per year In advanee ; Bfaigle numbers. Ten 
Cents ; three eofrfee for Two Dollars. 

Each number of the AgrteoltoriBt eontaSBs bat One sheet, enb- 
Ject to newspaper postage only, which Is rae emU la the State, or 
within 100 miles of Its pubUcation, and ene miak^tmU If over 
100 miles, without the State. 

{^AMMt through PMfBMsfars, uotholam aUomo. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the Emaben of this work BMSoth- 
ly, or advertising It, will be Auushed a copy grntk, upon eeadlai 
such notice to this oflloe. 



VERY IMPORTANT SALE OF FIRST 

lTTLE. 



SHORT-HORNED CA'^ " ^^'* 
Me. Wethbeell will sell by auction, without wsmib, at 
Gate Boetom, beae GAiBSBOEOUsH.LDicouiBHiftE, on Feibat, 
the IfSthof SBrrEMBBE, the estSreBBEOof bhoet^oexbb otar- 
TLB, the p ro p eit y of Wm. Hutton, Esq. ; coaalstlng of upwEirin 
of 60 Bulls, Cows, and Heifors, of dUbrent afss, which are prfa- 
cipally descended from the following llnt-elass Bulls, via. :->8lr 
Henry (1440;, Cossack (1880), Eo^ubam (9SS0), Ganihovpo 
mB40). Gracchus (3017), and Llctor (61980 
9Df|jm, England, Feb. 95, 1845. 

~" UOZVET BEES AMD HIYBS* 

E. Townley, 194 Gkmal street, has the pleasure to biform llie 
public that he has manufocuirBd an entirely new and elegant 
Bee Hive, which has been awarded the llrst premivm for several 
successive years, and has been found, by numbers who have 
them now In ooemtlon, to be the naost eflbctual pieventive 
against the Bee Moth of any now In use. 

Bees can be taught to work In gLssses of varkras kinds, such aa 
tumUers, Jan, globes and shades. They can be adapted to fiunlly 
use, either In town or country ; in pariors, bedrooms, attics, yards, 
or where ftncy dictates, with peifoct safety. laformatkNi can be 
had at the above place as to the best manner of changing beas 
from (Hie hive to another, and also of making two swarms from one 
And should any cause of eomplalat arise, It wiU be Immedhilety 
rectified precis. 

Individual rights for coBstruetfaig the above hive may be ob- 
tained for 95 cash, by addrssslng the subscriber; all letters to be 
post paid. Also, rights for towns, counties, or Btales, will bt 
sold at libeml pricos. 

Also for sale, a Treatise on the cultivation and maaageneEt of 
Honev Bees, by the subscriber. Price, 50 eeats. 

al3t EDWARD TOWNLEY. 

BO^E PMST FOR S^^ 



Having been appobted Agent of the Portchesler estaUbh 
meat, the subscriber will be ready at all times to supply oidan 
for Bono Dust. It Is ground entirely from flesh onbieached ma 
terials, and Is of a superior quality. 
A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 

CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 

Food for the Hard Working Season ; 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
Resignation of Mr. Ellsworth; Mildew or Rust; 
Importation of Alpacas 
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American Ag. Association ; Grinding BoBei« 

Llebig and the University of Giessen 

Imported Stock from Great Britain ; Bwlna for 
the South ; Cotton-Seed Oil-MiU ; 
BIr. TElntor in Europe 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR A SHORT HAY CROP. 

It is indisiiu table, that tbe long and almost unex- 
I'lnjileil ilroushllhroilghoiltall savelbe mopt norlhem 
)Mrl of the Unileil Stales, has cut short the crop of 
\\Ay. Clover Ib hardly half as heavy as il was last 
sent, anil tjmothy and red top have sufTered more or 
lesi. Many lieliis are represented as not worth 
mowing. Now a hard winter and late sprinj; may 
paisibiy follow; and if they should, there will be a 
great want of fodder to carry stock through them, 
and mitch suflering must necessarily ensue, itiiless 
subsiitiiles are prnvided for at once by the pniJenI 
husbandman. 

Far this we know nothing equal to oats and corn. 
There is plenty of time for these to mature sufficiently 
I'or fodder, if sown immediately on good ground well 
[ilowel and harrowed. We should select the earlie.st 
varieties of corn, and sow it in drills six inches apart, 
ill preference to broadcast, as il grows better and 
faster, and ripens soonest in drills. Both the oats 
and com should be steeped three day,« previous to 
sowing, in water nearly blood waj-m, with saltpetre 
dissolved in II, at the rale of an ounce to a gallon ; 
then rolled in ashes or piaster, and immediately sown 
and well covered. This will accelerate their coming 
up, and add much to the rapidity of growth, IT 
guano, at the rate of 300 Iha. per acre, made into a 
compost of one part to l^venty of rich line soil, or any 
other fertilizing material, could be given for a top- 
dressing, it would add to the early maturing and 
burthen of the crop. 

Nothing is superior for horse feed to oals cut when 
the berry is in the milk, and then chopped up with a 
broaJ a\e, or in a straw cutler. We nave sown oats 
as lale as the lath July, and got ifooi crops for this 
pnrjiose. They may lie mown with the scythe, ai^ 
cure.] and stacked like bay. Caution should be used 
in drying them well before slacking, and as they 



pnl awuy it is a good thing to scatter 4 to 6 quarts of 
fine fialt per tori, on the straw. If cradled and bound 
in sheaves, these should be made email, otherwise, 
owing to the lateness of the season, there is great lia- 
bility to mould and mow burning. The corn may 
be left lilt frost comes, in hopes of getting young ears 
Tt miisl then be cut up close to tbe ground, and bound 
in smalt shocks, and a few of these only set up to- 
gether and as openly as possible, so as to let the air 
circulate freely through them. The stalks must be 
well dried before stacking, and 4 to 8 quarts of salt 
per ton to these would, not be amiss when housed 
We say nothing about buckwheat^ as it is a grain so 
commonly sown at this season it is not necessary to 
mention it Its straw is as valuable for fodder as that 
of the oat, being rated al 195 to 100 in comparison 
with good hay. For an excellent article on this, see 
Vd. "..page 193. 

Millet is an e.xcel lent crop sown broadcast like oats. 
Its straw for fodder in comparison with good bay w 
as 250 to lot); oal straw is as 195 to 100. 

Turnips may be cultivated as a substitute for hay. 
It is too tale to sow any other than the common while 
field variety. Ashes is the best manure for these, 
and plaster at the rale of two to three bushels per 
acre will have a partial effect if the eeason be tole- 
rably moist, otherwise very little. A top-diessing of 
rich vegetable earth, guano compost, and well rotted 
stable manure, in good ; sowing, however, in a newly 
cleared piece of ground, with sheep folded on it a 
week or two previously. Is the best preparation that 
can be devised for a turnip crop. They ought to be 
fed out eaily in the season, otherwise they become 
pithy and are nearly valueless ; besides, it is difficult 
tn keep them during severe weather, and being of a 
cold waier)' nature, they are not near so beneficial in 
our fioely winters as in England, whera the weather 
ia so much milder. 
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WHY DOES NOT BAY CAUSE THE PHODUCTION OF MORE MILC ? — ^BTC. 



WHY DOES NOT HAY CAUSE THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF MORE MILK 1 

The above is a highly important query for the 
farmer, and a true solution of it would be of immense 
ralue to him. The great advantages of soiling 
eattle is in the mouth of every one who has tried 
it; yet one of its greatest claimed merits is the 
additional quantity of fodder a given quantity of land 
will yield in food, which is cut and carried from the 
land for consumption, instead of being fed off where 
it grows. The cropping of the grass before it is pro- 
perly matured; the injury done to the stalks and 
leaves by the hoofs of the cattle ; and the offensive 
state in which much of it frequently is from their 
droppings, and its trampled and soiled condition, are 
important items which go to make up the estimate in 
favor of the soiling system. The important query 
then arises, why should not the hay which has been 
cut at the most proper time, well secured, and pro- 
perly fed, produce as great a quantity of milk, as the 
^rass would have done from which the bay is made ? 
Or is there a fallacy on this subject, and cannot cows 
be made to take or digest as much nourishment in the 
form of hay, as in its fresh or green state ? That 
^rass should lose any of its nutritive qualities in dry- 
ing, is contrary to philosophy and experience, so rar 
as it has been accurately noted ; for Daubenton, a 
half century since, ascertained from actual experience, 
that a sheep would eat 8 lbs. of fresh cut grass in 24 
hours, and 2 lbs. of hay in the same time ; and that 
the grass lost just three-fourths of its weight in dry- 
ing, 60 that the quantity of nourishment was equal in 
both conditions of the fodder. It is the result of our 
own observation, that on similar clay land, well put 
down to grass, and in moderate condition, two acres 
of pasture will sustain a cow 7 months in the year, 
ana one acre of meadow will keep her through the 
winter, or 5 months, the average time of foddering in 
latitude about 42o 45' in Western New York. But 
in summer, the cow is yielding milk in lai^ quanti- 
ties; in the winter, scarcely any. On every phy- 
siological principle, other thines being equal, the cow 
ought to consume, and probably does, a laiver quan- 
tity of food to produce the same results, in conse- 
quence of the increased demands for the carbon and 
hydrogen of the food in respiration, which is neces- 
sary to sustain the vital heat. Yet in summer, the 
cow takes much more exercise when driven to and 
from pasture, and in her rambles over it, than when 
confined in the yard or stall in winter, and this may 
be a full equivalent for the former. 

May not the solution of this matter rest, in part, in 
the probable fact, that the stomach digests the grass 
much more readily, and in laiiger quantities, and at 
much less expense of the vital powers, than it does 
the hay; and that it can thus assimilate a larger 
amount of nutritive matter from grass in its green, 
Ihan in its dry state ? Daubenton's experiment halted 
at this point. He found his sheep ate die same quan- 
tity in each condition of the grassy 4»ut he did not 
ascertain whether the sheep were making as much 
wool and flesh, or the ewes giviru; as much milk in 
then- food in its cured as in its fresh state ; nor are we 
aware of any satisfactory expefimeot which does. It 
has been recently ascerta'ned, that as grasses mature 
and dry, a certain proportion of the leaves and stalks, 
which in their green state are highly nutritious, are 
converted into woody fibre, which in the stomachs o~ 



most ruminating animals is generally indigestible, aod 
passes off unappropriated by tbt system, with the 
foBces, May not this circumstance have something 
to do with explaining this question ? 

Would not the cutting and steaming of hay do 
much to reduce the hay as nearly to its original state 
as grass as possible, though it would still leave it 
with the prooably irremediable objection, of the con- 
version of a portion of its formerly nutritious quali- 
ties into woody fibre ? In the absence of an agricuU 
tural establishment, under strictly scientific manace- 
ment, with an experimental farm attached, where this 
with numerous other problems could be solved to the 
great advancement of practical husbandry, some of 
our leading agriculturists, who are in possession of 
ample means, and zeal, and accuracy oi obeecvatioap 
fully adequate to the object, might resolve some of 
our doubts on this subject. A capacious bin or val. 
steam tight, capable of holding a ton of hay, easy of 
access and delivering of its contents, with an eco- 
nomical system of beating it, is all that would be 
necessary to prepare the hay. Bran or meal scatter- 
ed through the hay and subject to the same treatment, 
would add much to its value. 

To give this experiment its full value, a compari- 
son, accurately noted, should be made, of hay fed in 
its dry, uncut state ; fed dry and cut ; steamed uncut ; 
cut and steamed ; steamed with bran or meal ; each 
trial to be made with a distinct class or classes of 
cows, for several weeks in succession, and each class 
to go through all the various forms of feeding ; and 
the results in quantity and quality of milk to be 
given, under each system of feeding; and the prices 
of food and its quality, and cost of preparing. Who- 
ever of our enterprising and wealthy agriculturists 
will give to the public the above results under cir- 
cumstances to conunand hnplicit confidence, will, in 
the somewhat sarcastic phrase of Dean Swift, con- 
fer a greater benetit on the human family, than the 
whole race of politicians put together. 



PROPAGATION OP PLANTS AND TREES 

BY LEAVES. 

Bradley, who translated Agricola*s Husbandry ia 
1721, affirms that he could propagate nearly all kinds 
of trees and plants by leaves. De Candolle admits 
that some may be thus propagated ; but says, *< the 
greater part of'^ leaves when separated from their pa- 
rent stock are incapable of it." F. Mandirola, how- 
ever, gives us the manner of propagating the citron 
melon tree leaf, in which he was entirely successful 
a century and a half ago. He says : 

'* I took for that purpose a sort of littie flower-pot 
full of the best sifted earth; I planted in it some 
leaves of those kinds of trees, with their stalks so 
deep that the third part of the leaf was covered with 
earth ; over that pot I fastened a small pitcher full 
of water, so as that it might drop directly down into 
the middle of tiie pot, and the hoUow which was 
made by the falling of the drops I continually filled 
up with fresh earth; thus they cost me but little 
trouble, and they all shot up and grew very well. I 
pureued it with the greatest patience in the world, 
and found that through a too often dropping of the 
water, the leaves began to rot, and so wasted away 
of themselves by littie and little, so as that at last 
e nothing was left but the stems ; but it having been 
f I observed since, that from the callous miitter that came 
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forth at the bottom, both roots and branches shot oat, 
it appears that all exotic leavei may at anjr time be 
coiiTerted into trees. For this operation I make 
choice of the months of July, August, and Novem- 
ber; but those who have stoves and greenhouses 
may perform it even in winter, and in that case they 
shoot the better in the spring. Those who have a 
mind to do it in the spring will hare some success ; 
bat it is not so very sure, which ought to be chiefly 
ascribed to the inconstancy of that season." 

Now this experiment seems a perfectly rational 
one on a little reflection. Growth can only be eflect- 
ed throuffh a bud. This is formed not from the hard, 
woody fibre, but from the soft, cellular tissue of the 
l^t. But this, and all future growth, must come 
through the action of the leaves, as these prepare and 
organize nutrition. The only difficulty is in the ac- 
cuiBcy and delicacy of conductinfl^ the experiment ; 
for the serm of existence is so feeble and minute, that 
the slightest variation in the process will be fatal. It 
is like the attempt to rear an infant of premature 
birth, with just enough of vitality to give evidence of 
its existence. The slif^hest excess or deficiency of 
appropriate nutriment will extinguish the feeble spark 
ot life. The separation of the leaf from the stem 
is a great violence to nature ; but if it can be kept 
alive a sufficient time, it must continue to obey the 
law of nature by organizing cellular matter, and this 
must go to the formation of a bud, and the tree follows 
of course. The advantage of using a twig with buds 
already formed, in which a larger amount of vitalitv 
is hoarded, is undoubtedly best where attainable, ft 
is only for rare plants, to be extensively multiplied, 
ihat this mode ot propagation can be justified. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRT AND GEO- 

LOGY.— No. L 

In a notice we gave some time since of the repub- 
lication in this country of Professor Johnston's Cate- 
chism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology for the 
use of Schools, we said as soon as we could find 
room, we should commence publishing a series of 
extracts from it, in hopes of rousing our readers to 
the study of this valuable little work, the price of 
which is only 18| cents, and it can be read through 
in three hours. Agricultural science is now placed 
within reach of every one, however limited his time 
and means. For fear of rendering the subject dis- 
tasteful, we shall make up the extracts in homceopa- 
thic doses' 

Q. What is agriculture ? 

A, Agriculture is the art of cultivating the soil. 

Q. What is the object of the farmer in cultivating 
the soil .' 

A. The object of the farmer in cultivating the soil 
IS, to raise the laigest crops at the smallest cost, and 
with the least injury to the land. 

Q. What ought the farmer especially to know, in 
order that he may attain this object ? 

A. The farmer ought especially to know the na- 
ture of the crops he raises, of the land on which 
they grow, and of the manures which he applies to 
the land. 

Q. What is potash ? 

.1. The common potash of the shops is a white 
powder, which has a peculiar taste called an alkaline 
taste, and which becomes moist, and at last runs to 
a liquid when exposed for a length of time to the 



air. It is obtained by washing wood ashes (the 
ashes left by wood when it is burned) with water, 
and afterwards boiling the liquid to dryness. 

The teacher will here allow his pupils to taste the 
potash, that they may become familiar with the 
meaning of the word alkaline as applied to taste. 

Q. What is soda? 

A. The common soda of the shops is a glassy or 
cnptallized substance, which has also an alkaline 
taste, but which, unlike potash, becomes dry and 
powdery by being exposed to the air. It is manu* 
ractured from sea salt 

The teacher will show a crystal of the common soda 
of the shoos, and explain the meaning of the word 
cryitaUixea, 

Q. What is lime? 

A. Lime or ^utdb-lime is a white earthy substance, 
which is obtained by burning common limestone in 
the lime-kiln. It bas a slightly burning taste, and 
becomes hot and dake$ when water is poured upon it. 

The teacher will exhibit a |>iece of (quicklime, will 
allow his pupils to taste it, and will pour water 
upon it, that it may fall to powder. They will 
thus become fiimiliar with the word etake. 

Q. What is magnesia i 

A, Magnesia is the white powder sold in the 
shops under the name of ccdcinea maenesia. It has 
scarcely any taste, and is extracted from sea water 
and from some kinds of limestone rock called Mag-- 
nesian limestones. 

Southdown Shebp. — Mr. Frederick Easton, of 
Mount Morris, Livingston Co., N. Y., returned from 
England last month in the ship Victoria, Capt. Mor- 
gan. He brought with him six Southdown rams. 
They are very fine sheep, now two years old, and 
characterized by their fine forms; long thick fleeces, 
well adapted to resist the weather ; fraod size and 
fineness of bone ; with great stamina oi constitution. 
Their wool is longer, softer, less wiry, and possesses 
more yolk and combing quality than most of the 
Southdowns imported into the United States. Their 
present fleeces would probably reach 9 to 1 1 lbs. 
These will fall ofi* in wei(|[ht some in this country, 
but will undoubtedly remain as high as 8 lbs. on an 
average. These sheep were bred in Dorsetshire by ^ 
Mr. John Shitler, and came ori^nally from the flocks 
of Mr. Hinman of the same shire. Mr. Easton has 
taken them to the valley of the Genesee to breed to 
a large flock of sheep. This would be a good move, 
in case mutton were valuable. Our view would be 
to breed sheep for their wool and not for the carcass. 
Yet Mr. Easton will be a benefactor by giving the 
means of breeding better mutton, and some day this 
will be of great importance in this country. 

Mr. Easton also brought over two shepherd don, 
the one a dark fl;riz2ly-colored shajsgy terrier-like 
collie doe pup, ana the other a beautuul small-sized 
tailless slut, of a dark brown color, with tan muzzle, 
legs, and flanks. 

mm 

How Plants Receivs theui Ca&bom. — Carbonic 
acid gas is taken up by plants in two ways. The 
leaves, and indeed, all the green parts, absorb it directly 
from the atmosphere ; and it is absorbed also by the 
roots dissolved in the rain and dew which have re- 
freshed the ground. 
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DORKING FOWLS. 

SiMCB spriDg opened, we hlive receiTed so many 
lettere of inquiry about Dorking fowls, that we have 
concluded to. give what follows a» a.genenl a«8wer 
to theiKk 

At oar special request. Captain Motgan,<of the 
London packet ship Victoria, made an impoitBtio|i of 
a dozen of these superb fowls last October, for distri- 
Dution among some of our friends. Only five, & cock 
and four hens, surviyed out of the twelve.- These: 
were large and fine, and evidently highly and care- 
fully brcS. Beins so few on arrival, Capt. Moigan 
very kindly sent toe whole lot to Mr. L. F. Allen, of 
Black Rock, to cross with the produce oi those we 
brought home from England in 1S4L 

As Dorking fowls are likely to be in vogue now, 
we think it advisable to caution all those who wish 
to possess good ones, to be very careful what they 
buy. Choice birds are extremely difficult to be had* 
as we found to our cost when in England, and it 
was only by special favor we procured some at last 
Capt Morgan nas been upward of two years endea- 
voring to obtain this importation, and finally suc- 
ceeded only through a worthy clergyman, Mr. 
Courtney, of the town of Dorking, a passenger with 
him on a recent voyage home from the United States. 
He accompanied them by a note, apologising for the 
hi^h price he had to pay, and further saying : " The 
chicken breeders of Dorking have adopted a sort of 
principle, that they will send away no birds alive, 
except capons, as they desire to retain them as much 
as possible amongst themselves, in which, by capon- 
izing. they carry on quite a profitable trade, and they 
can only be had by particular favor. They have 
very much imprxwed them of late years, llie old 
wkite sort is altogether bred out, and the speckled 
and grey varieties are now all the rage. Tney are 
also laiger and better formed than they formerly 
were, and altogether are perhaps the best bam dooi^ 
fowls in existence, at least th<»e people so esteem 
them." 

' To the above we will add, that there are plenty of 
Dorkings for sale in the London market, of an infe- 
rior and cross breed, some of which have been re- 
cently imported to supphr the American demand, 
fivery five-toed chicken is also picked up now in 
this vicinity and sold for a Dorking, though it may 
be the most common dunghill that walks. Perhaps 
one out of seven to ten of the pure breed have only 
/our toes, so that to show. /ime toes is by no means 
an evidence of purity of blood. We hope this ob- 
servation will be remembered to prevent imposition. 

It is diflloolt to describe the Dorking fowl, or, in- 
deed, any animal, so exact as to prevent imposition, 
although a good one will be recognized at once by 
fthose familiar with the breed. The prominent points 
are a fine head with brilliant eyes, and single or doa- 
ble combs, in both sexes ; a graceful neck, rather 
short than long ; wide, deep, projecting breast ; great 
length of body, which is round rather than flat or 
square ; and nne short 1^, when we consider their 
large size. The |K>rt is usually majestic, and a 
pleasing, quiet air of good breeding pervades their 
general appearance. The colors are various, fro«n a 
yellowish white to a jet black. Those, however, 
speckled with dark and yellow brown and white, or 
streaked w ith silver ^y, are most esteemed. Cocks 
witli dark speckled breasts and reddish bnnushed 



Winn are most to our taste, though the silver grey 
are trei(aently preiened by others. They are thickrljr 
feathered, hafdy, jrood layers, steady setters, and thr 
best of nareea They are very gentle birds, fond of 
beinff petted, and thMjHi fair from cowardly, are not 
at all pogiiattiotts. Their itieat is excellent, being 
lieaa and lender. They are preferred in England to 
all other breeds for capons. Well fitted, they usu- 
ally weigh fVom 7 to 10 lbs., and often go as high 
as 12 lbs., or more. We Speak of capons only aff 
attaining these great wei[i(lits. 

There is one peculiarity with Hb^ true DotUng 
chicken which wt have not observed in other breeds, 
namely: at about six wteeks to three months old, 
they fully develope the shape and style of Ae 
grown bird, being then remarkably heavy and com- 
pact in the body, «nd are thus e^rly fit for the table ; 
and wMi good feed they get very fat like a young 
China pig^ They then, for the next month or two, 
stretch out in length of leg and body ^erally, and 
do not get into compcKt shape again till nearly 
grown, when they develop their deep, full breasts, 
and long, broad, round bodies, in that superior degree, 
f(X which they are deemed so valuable by all gour- 
mands who are so partial to their fleah. 

Just as we had written the abdve, we received the 
following letter from Capt Moigan : 

St, Katherim^s Dock, London, AprU 14, 1845. 
Mt Deae Sia, — ^Your letter requesting me to get 
some more Dorking fowls I have received, and as* 
sure you that it is not so easy as you may imagine ; 
for you will recollect how difficult this is, unless 
they are spoken for some time in advance, and bred 
expressly for you, and they ought to be one year old 
to make the voyage. I shall write to Mr. Courtney 
again, who lives near Dorking, and procured those 
last fall for me, as he is a gentleman who takes great 
pleasure in the breed. He told me, and I have also 
ascertained the same facts myself from other quarters, 
that there is none to be obtained here unless of a 
mon^d breed. The real Dorking fowls that you 
see m London will not breed, you must therefore 
wait until I set them for you. They will cost about 
$4 each, without freight and looking after, which 
would be at least as much more for a small lot, but 
this I will do for you with pleasure for old acquaint- 
ance sake. Yours truly, 

£. £. MOROAM. 

Soon after the reception of this letter, Capt. Mor- 
gan arrived here in his own ship, bringing a noble 
cock and five superb pullets of the Dorkmg breed. 
The pullets laid nearly the whole voyace, a thing 
unexampled, he sa]^s, by any other breed of fowls 
crossing the Atlantic with him. The pullets weigh 
.*>! to 7 lbs., the cock, 8| lbs. When full-grown, 
the latter will probably weigh 10 lbs. in orainary 
condition. 

This may be thondit rather a long story about a 
few chickens ; but when we consider that the value 
of poultry in this country is about $15,000,000, and 
that most of it is of a poor kind, and miserably pre- 
pared for the table, the subject becomes one of con- 
siderable consequence to the farmer. Superannuated 
old men, and women, and children, can always take 
care of the poultry yard ; and several of our corres- 
pondents in the £ioy's Department have shown that 
with a ^ood breed and proper care it is profitable 
raising It 
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it, Twitber Capt. MorvAn of Ihe Tictaria, 
MtHr. L.F.AIIen,or Black Rock, wish to be trou- 
bled widi mpplicalions for Dorking fowls. What 
Act keep ia entirely for their own private aae. Dr. 
Field. «r dris ciij, ud the Mewn. Carfenteri', ot 



Poughkeepsie, bare been furnished with «omeot out 
ova anil Capt. Moron's first importatioD to breed 
rram, saJ now huve a feir young onca (or sale. 
The price is 4^5 per pair, caged and delivered on 
board a Teasel either at Poughkeepsie or tbis city. 



STABLES. Na-S. 



' Odk an of thia month repnaenta a at 
for two boraes, and exhibita the princi 
OQ which they ahoMld be formed. Th( 
m^enMDt ean be enlarged, and the ne 
saty alalia added for any number of hoi 
When, fraaa the aature of the bniM 
thne cannot be a bay- loft over the at 
Ihia plan is aanaarly perfect aa can be. 
there be a bar-loft over Ibem, (he I 
racbi exhibited in the plan of Mr. F 
atablea at ni§a lis oT thia Folume ahi 
be added. Theeye, in looking over ihe 
wilt at once aee all the peculiar! Ciea. 
iha manger an doora to open and let 
tbe luy aeed and lefttae which may 
lect ; over the manger in a nng in the ' 
IhMDgh which tbe chain ^ the hi 
peMca, banog a ball at the end. 
alloiws the hoiae to bare mare or leaa 
ter aiale ae needed, and he cannot be cast. 
Undernealb the manger there ia roon enough to 
atow all the dean litter — and there should be no/oal 
or ««f put thete to ferment, and by ila riaing gaaes 
blind the bonea. The floora are grated, to allow the 
uriae to psai down to the gutter in the rear, and yet 
are level. They never aboahl have the slightest in- 
clination, as those which incline forward mnke the 
kneea ahaky and the aaclea groggy, and thow 
which incline backwards strain the eorda. This lev- 
elneaa in iBperativcty neceeaary to allow perfect 
real, and the stall that ia without it ia a nuisance. 
In the rear ia a door goiag to the rarriare roon-, or 
may serve as tbe entrance to the building ilaelf ; there 
is a window above and beyolid tbe door, hrin^ini; the 
iigltt into the stalla and on to thb backs of the har.'es 
t«ee p^ 173); above the dooranl on each aide of 
the window are pega to hang saddles, &^ ; at the far 

PREPARATION FOR THE 

In oar last nambrr we g^ive an article on food for 

the hanl-working aeasan, ani in this wz propose 

making a few aimple Obserrationa on the best mathoil 

of preparing for the arduoiii labors of the harvest. 

There is not a greater error, nor one more com- 
monly entertained among the rural pujmlation, than 
thia: that a perion or animal which has lain slit! 
for aome time, or been at light work lili it has be- 
come fat, is Ihas made strong, and thoroughly pre- 
pared hy its rest and gross accamulatloa of flesh for 
the hardest sort of work. To do a hard week's or 
Month's work without injury, a man or domestic 
animal must oertainly be well fed and in good flesh, 
«r more properly, tonditio* ; bat to have the bones 
well covered with hard muscle insteal of tq/i, juicy 
flesh, are two verj- differenl thingSL The stren^h of 
man or an animal of any kind lies principally in the 
musda (hard lean Jbah) ; how inporlanl ihea that 
they should be in proper condition ! The first requi- 
■le (or this is praper food, aa given in our last ; the 
Mcond, legnlar exercise. No octter preparation 



Fra, S5. 
end ia a closet ; and in tbe corner is a Gie fltie and 

boiler, to cook food and heat water. The atalls are 
aiifficientlv long to prevent the horses kicking each 
other, and high enough to hinder their biting or plat/' 
tag with each other, and yet not too high to atop a 
free circulation of air ; above it is Tenlilated, as 
shown in our cut of last month (page 173), and it is 
roony in all its parte. Our cut ahowa lesa width in 
the gangway behind the horara than there ahould be. 
ft ought to be as wide as twelve feet if that be pos- 
sible, and not less than six at any rate. This leaves 
plenty of room to lake one horse out behind the 
others, and entirely clear of their kicking him j it 
also makes the stables more aiiy and healthy. Those. 
about to erect or alter stablea, would do well to adopt 
this plan, with the hay-racks, feeder, and rollera of 
.Mr. Pell's stable. Tlie rack here is much too bigb. 

HARDWORKING SEASON. 
be had for the toils ol harvesting than the farmer 
usually gels in the forepart ot the aeason in plowing, 
planting, and hoeing. It must he recollected, how- 
ever, that the action requisite to perform these duties 
is entirely different from that required for mowing, 
pitching, reaping, and cradling. To perform these 
oparalions a nca ttt of muida (hard fean flesh) are 
brought into action, and the great error in (he b^in- 
ningof harvest ia.lo mow or cradle too much the 
first day. Active, ambitions young men will very 
fteqticntly commence harvesting by mowing or era- 
■ly the whole of the firal day ; the reaolt is, 
ao thoroughly fatigue and sliain tbe mus- 



thal the^ a 



e forepart of the ai 



^t fat and lusty) durinc the 1' 
(hat they will be so stiff and a. 
that they can hardly move, and it lakes a week per- 
haps to get over this feeling, and not aofreqnently 
laatiag injury is done to their whole system by this 
sinjtle day's work ! 
The true w>y ia to Innie oneself gradually to work. 
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and commence by momng or cradling, or doing any 
other severe work, a single boar in the afternoon, 
and two hoiir» the next morning. Increass an hour 
each day, and at the en 1 of a week o le may mow all 
day lon^, without beina; particularly fatigued, and 
never injured. Although we utterly detest racing, 
trotting, and foot matches as at present conductel, or 
anything which borders on gambling, or is attended 
with craelty to animals ; yet the havd -working man 
would do well to learn tM principles, or physiolo- 
gical reasons of training men and animals to do the 
wondrous feats they frequently perform withoot the 
slightest injury to then»elvB3w Indeed, at the risk 
of bein? laughed at for the ei^ression, we will say, 
that to oe able to work hard and easily during har- 
vest-time, one should go into training, and be put in 
condition^ nearly the same as if preparing for a great 
foot match. Only think of a man running twenty 
miles in two hours with ease as was recently done 
in England. It was condition produced by training 
which enabled him to do this. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans trained, that is, got themselves into 
condition for their sports, war, and the chase ; and 
the North American Indians, though ignorant of the 
physiological reasons for it, taught by experience of 
its great advanta^, did the same. If, then, it be so 
advantageous in an idle, foolish, or grossly wicked 
cause to prepare to acquit ourselves with distinction, 
hov much more imperative with the husbandman on 
whose labors depend the very existence of mankind, 
to do the same ? Bui this is delicate ground, and, to 
our know!e.lge, untrodden ; we therefore forbear say- 
ing more at present, only wishing that we could per- 
suaJe our farmers to stuJy animal physiology. It 
would enable them to improve the breed of man as 
well as domestic animals; save them many a dis- 
ease; aJd to their longevity and happiness; and 
qualify them to do more work and with greater ease to 
themselves ; and if we must incite by a selfish con- 
sideration, they would thereby make more money. 

There is an art in doing work which few ever 
ffive themselves the trouble to study. Mr. John R. 
ritkin, of Woodville, L. L, in the N. Y. Farmer and 
Mechanic, thus admirably describes that of mowing, 
the pra'^tice of which enabled him to easily beat the 
strongest and most active competitors. 

" 1st. The scythe should hang natural! v and easily, 
and, as [ have said before, it must be kept in first 
rate order. 

^* 2i. As you approach the standing grass, let the 
heel of the scythe move to the very jpoint of com- 
mencement, and let it stop the instant it has done its 
work. Thus there is nothing lost by a backward or 
forward swing. If the grass stands up so as to ad- 
mit of moving on, measure the utmost capacity for- 
ward of your scythe, take a quick easy gait, moving 
your right foot well up towards the standing grass, 
and your body with it, though leaning back, by 
hen.ling the knees a little forward, so as to bring 
your whole weieht to bear upon the scythe, without 
twisting the body from right to left (as many do), 
t^iis giving ease to each clip, and ability to repeat 
in an alvanced position, without fatigue. 

'* NoT£. — If you swin^ 6 inches too far back, and 
6 iiiches too far in pointmg out, it makes 24 inches 
IjSi ! Then apply the same strength to a scientific 
forward motion, and you will find it difficult for or- 
dinaqr n^^ers to keep up." 



NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

This excellent club continues its regular meetiiup^ 
at the American Institute, twice a month. At the tfio 
last, various subjects were discussed. 

Peack T^ees. — ^Among the means that appeared ia 
certain situations to have been successfully used U> 
prevent the destruction of peach trees, were lime, coal 
'ashes, blacksmith's cinders, put about the trunks of 
trees, soot and hot water at the iooCb^ when the eardi 
is duj away — otheia bad planted tansy round theaa, 
or twisted leaves of tobacco and fastened iben» around 
the bodies of the treea In particiiiar aituatiotis, by 
these means, trees oontinoed to flourish and bear for 
a lon^ courae of years. Facts were staled, abowiqg 
that, in other places, some of the same means weva 
applied and utterly failed. Mr. Travere stated that 
coal ashes bad /ailed altogether. The eifieacy of 
tobacco, however, was not oontiadicted by any one^ 
Mr. Hopkins, whose letter was read at the last meet* 
ing, commending this article, has addressed another to 
the Gub, enclosing a letter from Mr. Fiazer, show- 
ing that a strong- decoction of tobacco applied to the 
roots, after the ground had been dug away, not only 
destroyed the worms, but proved to be a |x>werful fer- 
tilizer. Mr. Pike, of New Jersey, said: A sharp 
penknife or wire, is the best reoMdy I have diaoovered 
for the peach disease. The destroying grub insinv* 
ates himself under the bark of the tree. No onlinarr 
application can reach him. Tobacco juice ak>ne will 
not do. My penknife has cot out thousanda ol 
them. After I nave cut them out, I apply to the bot- 
tom of the tree a compost of lime, asnea^ and cow 
dunj^ ; I add then tobacco. My diseased trees, treat- 
ed in that way, have partly recovered their health. 
I have set out fifty thousand tree& For my part, I 
am convinced that this enemy insect is bred under the 
bark. I have taken out the young ones, that must 
have been hatched there. Guano has been mentioned 
as a vermifuge — bat how can it get at the grub > 
Pulverised glass mi^ht answer, perhaps, for its par- 
tides are s£urp. Oil ia a good application — I have 
tried soft soap. Look at John J. &>yd's peach trees 
on Staten Island ; he gives them whale oil, and their 
health is excellent. A member stated he had wit- 
nessed the good effects of the application of hard soap 
to peach trees. The soap was applied in ApriU 
June, and late in the fall. An orchanl treated in this 
manner four years, was now very healthy, not a 
single tree had died during that period. Dr. Under- 
bill said : Either take the worm out of the tree first, 
and then apply preventives of their renewed atbicks^ 
or first apply preventives ; I have examined them 
well. The bole made by the worm in the bark ia 
covered by the exuding gum, so that then nothing 
can enter the hole to destroy him. He seals up hia 
hole in that way. It is a small white worm with a 
red head. I have watched it in all its stages. In 
two years it spins its cocoon, fastening it to the bark 
near its bole. I have taken the insects out of their 
cocoons. But there is something more in this matter 
of diseased peach trees. I think that the forced 
growth given tc youn^ tr^es by our nurserymen, 
causes* their debility and premature decay. They are 
forced in rich soils ; they grow five or six feet in a 
single year ; their sap is abundant ; frost hurts them 
on that account, in bard freezing. This forcing ia 
carried on to such an extent, that you :%lmost make an 
annual of the tree — it becomes too tender — it is the 
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prey of the insect on that account, and I do hoi>e that 
our horticulturists will alter their metfaod, and let us 
have a more moderate and natural growth of our nur- 
sery peadi trees. 

Farm Wagons — ^The best mode of constructing 
farm-wagons and carts, and harnessine for easy 
draft was next discussed. To widen the tires for 
paved or Macadamized streets, was recommended 
Shepherd Knapp, Esq. , presented $50 to the American 
fastitute, to be given as a premium for the best 
farm-wacon at the next October fair. 

Bone-dust fdWjiied with sulphuric acid, was recom- 
mended as a manure. 

Guano on Com. — ^A communication was read 
from Mr. Wm. B. Oddie, on the use of guano as a 
steep for seed com. He soaked his seed for two 
days in a mixture of one pint of guano to 4 gallons 
of blood- warm water. It nas given his corn a rapid 
growth, and proved the best scarecrow he had ever 
employed^for after the crows had one taste they 
never troubled the corn again. 

Coal Gas Tar. — A communication was read from 
Mr. Roswell L. Colt, of New Jersey, relating to the 
application of coal gas tar to fruit trees, for tne pur- 
pose of destroying worms and noxious insects. 

Corn. — Several members spoke upon the subject. 
The general opinion expressed was, that the ground 
should be well manured and tilled by plowing and 
bar rowii^, and that the subsequent culture should be 
performs with the cultivator and hoe, so as to leave 
the soil and manure undisturbed, and that in harvest- 
ing corn it was decidedly best to cut the com up at the 
roots instead of topping it as is sometimes practised. 
One gentleman disapproved of the practice of killing 
crows, considering them a useful bird to destroy in- 
sects and vermin on the farm. He could always 
keep them from his fields by extending strings across 
them. A member stated that a crop of corn averag- 
ing 90 bushels to the acre, was produced, where the 
only working of the crop was performed with the 
cultivator, which was passed through the field three 
times. The hoe was not used. It was stated that 
Mr. Brown, of New Hampshire, has raised 135 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. His corn is a 
variety of his own raising. The secretary, on motion, 
was requested to obtain from Mr. Brown his mode of 
euliivatmg com. 

Grafting. — Specimens of root grafting were ex- 
hibited—not only of grape vines, but also pears, kc. 
Subject for the next meeting— The best mode of cul- 
tivating roots for soiling purposes. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The monthly meeting of this Association was 
held at the Historial Society's Rooms, on Wednesday, 
4th June, Hon. Luther Bradish, President, in the 
chair. After the minutes of the last meeting were 
read, Wm. A. Seelev, Esq., proceeded to read extracts 
from the London Chemist, upon the subject of elec- 
tricity as applied to the cultivation of grain, and then 
make some remarks upon the subject, which were 
highly interesting and important 

Communications were received from Thomas 
Spalding, Es<j., of Georgia, L. Pratt, and J. S. Wads- 
worth, acoeptmg their appointment as Counsellors of 
the Association. Mr. Spalding forwarded some seeds 
and several specimens of rare plants. 

A communication was received from Mr. Albert 



Carl, Secretary of the Queens Co. Ag. Society, desir- 
ing to open a correspondence with the Association. 
A motion was made airecting the Corresponding Sec- 
retary to open a correspondence with Mr. Carl. 

Mr. Russel was appointed one of the committee on 
galvanic and electricu experiments in the place of 
Mr. Clark, resigned. 

A report from the committee on meteorology was 
read by Mr. Green. Also, a memorial to the Regents 
of the University upon the same subject 

Mr. Jones resid a communication upon the subject 
of rye top-dressed with guano. He presented two 
specimens to the Association ; one had been raised 
where soap-stone or impure serpentine had been de- 
posited, for the purpose of making a road, and the 
other some distance from it Where the rye grew 
near the soap-stone, it was much more perfectly de 
veloped, which Mr. J. attributed to the fertilizing 
qualities of the disintegrated soap-stone. 

Mr. Clark made a verbal communication upon 
preserving timber. An interesting discussion arose 
upon the subject, in which Mr. Clark, Dr. Gardner 
Messrs. Seeley, Jones, and Swain, took part. 

A letter was received from J. B. Purroy > Esq , 
Consul of Venezuela, desiring an interchange of com 
munications with the Instituto Tovar of Caraccas 
On motion, the Cor. Sec was directed to open a cor- 
respondence. Mr. A. Stevens presented a specimen 
of wool from the back of a Southdown ram, one of 
six recently imported by Mr. Easton, of Mt Morris, 
Livingston Co., which was of superior quality, on 
account of its length of staple and its softness. He 
also described some Cheviot sheep, China pigs, and 
shepherd dogs, recently imported by Mr. Carmichael. 
of Sing Sing, for his &rm in Wisconsin. 

Meeting adjourned to 1st Wednesday in July. 

FARM OF DR. POOL. 

Last month we had a delightful ramble among the 
farmers in New Jersey, passing up a part of the val- 
ley of the Hackensack — thence across to New 
Brunswick — thence up the Raritan to its forks, and 
round the South Branch to the North, and thence 
home. We were pleased and instructed with much 
that we saw, and quite the reverse with some other 
matters. We shall give details hereafter, confining 
our notes in this number to the farm of Dr. Pool. 

This farm lies within a mile and a half of the 
flourishing town of New Brunswick, and consists oi 
over 200 acres, part of which is broad alluvial mea- 
dows on the Raritan, of great fertility, and the othei 
part gradually rising upland of a fair quality, techni- 
cally termed red sKale. It is a stock farm, and as 
much of it, consequently, kent in grass as possible. 
Everything raised here, with the exception of the 
wheat crop, it is intended shall be consumed on the 
land. This gives lan» quantities of manure to en- 
rich the uplands. Tue meadows are more or lees . 
overflowed every spring, and a rich alluvial sediment 
is left, which answers as a first rate top-dressing ; and 
notwithstanding the grass is aunually carried off and 
consumed elsewhere, they keep up their fertility, 
yielding about two tons of choice hay per acre, be- 
sides a thick coat of aftermath. We are surprised 
that any one should think of breaking up such lands 
for root and grain crops, more espedally at their pre- 
sent prices; for after being well set ui grass, this 
gives the most profitable return on the average oi 
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years. If property treateJ they will be constantly 
improTing, as the meadows are similarly situated in 
England, the farmers calculating uDon a whole cen- 
tury to bring them to perfection m tnat country. We 
know of no branch of husbandry in which we are 
80 deficient as in that of the cultivation of meadow 
and pasture land. By cxdtivation of these we do not 
mean plowing, planting, and hoeing — quite the re- 
verse ; but as this subject would demand an essay of 
itself, we shall leave it to be treated separately here- 
after. 

Manures, — Lime is found to be the great renova- 
tor on red shale in New Jersey, as well as Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia. )t not only supplies 
this deficiency in the elements of the soil ; but warms, 
Hffhtens, and makes it looser, more pliable, and easier 
of cultivation — it being naturally somewhat cold an J 
adhesive. However much manure the people in this 
district may make on their own farms, lime is con- 
sidered indispensable, and is now almost universally 
resorted to. The canal connecting the Raritan and 
Delaware affords great facilities for obtaining lime. It 
costs 12| cents per bushel unslaked, and 5 cents 
shiked, delivered on the banks of the canal. From 
50 to 150 bushels are applied to the acre. It is found 
to act most beneficially kept as near the surface as 
possible; it is therefore put on after plowing, and 
then harrowed in with oats or barley, and the land 
seeded down to grass : it is also spread broadcast upon 
pastures and meadows. Lime is easily kepi in large 
heaps in the open air by throwing a littJe water on the 
top, which slakes sufficiently to make a fine smooth 
crust over the whole. This soon dries hard, and 
forms a roof impervious to the rain. When the lime 
is to be used, the heap is broken into near its base, 
and whatever is wanted taken out, and another crust 
formed over this broken part in the same way as 
above. Piaster is much used, and is found beneficial 
on all crops ; the effect, however, is most apparent on 
, clover. It is applied at the rate of 1| to 2 bushels 
per acre. It costs here 25 cents per bushel — 26 
Dushels make a ton. Leachei and unleached ashes 
are used to a considerable extent, costing from 10 to 
13 cents per bushel. Guano has been tried some 
this season, and where rain has fallen immediately 
after the application, its benefits are already very ap- 
parent, the crops looking much greener, and are from 
35 to 50 per cent, in advance oi those treated with 
various other manures. But an increase of grcun, 
ro9l9, an i fruity and not straw, stalks, and branches, 
must be the grand test of this powerful and highly 
condense 1 manure, and it is to this point particularly 
we most earnestly call the attention of our farmers in 
the uie of guano. 

Rotation, — Dr. Pool applies a good coating of stable 
mature broadcast upon grass land ; it is then broken 
up and planted with corn. A compost of one part 
plaster, mixed with two parts of unleached ashes, is 
then applied, at the rate of a table spoonful on each 
hill of com as fast as it is dropped, and before the 
grain is covered. A table spoonful of plaster is added 
t-y ea'ih hill any time after the corn comes up, till it 
hisattainel a foot in height. This compost and plas- 
ter IS invariably applied, let the corn be ever so highly 
rii iiurei otherwise, and the difference in favor of the 
crjp thus treated, and one without the compDst and 
plaster, has been found very apparent. These give 
the com a qftick start, and keep it moving till the 



barn-yard manure has time to decompose and form 
food to perfect the after growth. The crops on all 
cold sluggish lands should have a dose of something 
warm and immediately fertilizing, to give them a good 
start. Guano and poudrette have been found highly 
useful for this purpose ; but when applied without 
other manures as well as ashes and plaster, a second 
dose just before the crops fruit is inaispensable, they 
part with their fertilizing properties so rapidly. Qaki 
or barley follow the next spring, as the second crop 
in the course. The latter is preferred, as the j^ietd of 
barley is generally as great as the oats, and it is ordi- 
narily worth in this market nearly twice as much {>er 
bushel. A top-dressing of lime is now added, as detail- 
ed above, and the land is seeded down with timothy 
and clover, or clover alone. If the former, it is suffered 
to remain in grass till it mns out. But we contend 
there need be no such thing as running vutt, if a top- 
dressing of v^table compost or stable manure be 
added in the fall or spring, and it be not depastured 
too closely. If wheat is to follow the oats and bar- 
ley, clover is sown. The first growth is mown the 
following year, and the second after growing up to 
seed is turned under for wheat, and thu9 the land 
seeds itself with clover. Some of the Jersey farmers, 
we were informed, had followed the course of an al- 
ternate clover and wheat cropping for years, with 
good effect, giving nothing back to the land save 
turning under the second growth of clover, and top- 
dressing every second year with lime at the rate of 
50 bushels per acre. This is a severe system, and 
it seems incredible to us that any land can improve 
under it. 

Fruit. — ^Large quantities of apples are raised here, 
though peaches are at present tne most profitable of 
the fruit crops. To our surprise we found them dol- 
ing remarkably well on the red shale, when elevated 
50 to 100 feet above the river. We had before sub- 
posed that this sort of land was too heavy and cold 
tor the successful growth of peaches. From 120 to 
150 trees may be set out on an acre. They yield 
one basket (3 pecks) per tree, on an average, worth 
50 cents to $1. Some years the fruit is worth $5 
per tree. The trees come into pretty fyill bearing at 
six years from planting the pit ; the object being not 
to force them in their growth, as the frost is then 
much more liable to kill them. They aie budded the 
second ^ear after planting. Strawberries and peachee 
are ||^ttmg to be gpreat crops in Jersey, and many are 
makmg snug little fortunes in their cultivation. 
Success, we say, to them, for they are among the 
most healthy and delicious of fruits. 

5!toc&.— Dr. Pool was one of the fot to introdoce 
improved stock into his vicinity, and in this respect 
has set a highly laudable example, and been of no 
little benefit to that section of the country. There i» 
scarce a prime milker now found in New Branswick 
or its neighborhood, the blood of which cannot be 
traced to a cross with one of his Durham bulls. 
Maria is a most superb red and white caw, and wa» 
imported direct from England by Dr. P. In addition 
to her fine large form, she is a superior milker ; giv- 
ing; in her best season from 26 to 28 quarts per day, 
wme measure. Fanny is quite a ptctty cow, also 
red and white, and is a deep milker, giving 25 to 27 
quarts per day. Bernard is a fine bull, with a good 
quarter an I loin, and handles well. He was im- 
porte 1 in Marians belly. Carter is quite a clever fel- 
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low, after the Durham standard. He is out of Maria 
bv Mr, GrtbbpQ*8 Majestic. In aiditiou to these. Dr. 
if, showed IIS some well-breJ young things, and more 
pr leas animals with a Short- Horn cros«. This, with 
^e pure Alderney, gives the richest milk, thouch 
aot so large a quantity as the Durhams alone. The 
Slilk from ooe pu^e Alderney cow yielded at the 
{rate of a quart of the richest cream to 13 quarts of 
milk. Dr. P. recommends this breed for their very 
rich milk only ; for when they are done with for 
this, it costs more to fat them than they are worth ; 
whereas, a Durham cow will immediately clothe 
herself with good flesh, and prove as profitable to 
feed for the butcher, as she was, kept for the dairy. 
This is the great and superior merit of well-bred 
Durhams over any other breed, that they are equal 
to any at the pail, and when dried off, nothing excels 
them for the shambles; thus uniting the rare quali- 
ties of the butchefs and dairyman's beast. We were 
shown here quite a curiosity ; a half-bred bull of the 
Chinese, or more properly speaking, probably of the 
Brahmin breed. He shows tne buffalo hum*p over the 
shoulders in a marked degree. We have occasionally 
seen such as well as the pure Brahmins in England. 

The horses are tine. Among them we noticed 
M^ora, out of Lottery, by American Eclipse ; and 
Indiana, out of Votre ss, by imported Expedition. 
Those familiar with the stud-book will see at once 
that she can trace back a rich and rare pedigree. We 
found Raritan standing to mares in Somerville. He 
is out of Indiana by Monmouth Eclipse, and is a fine 
horse, staaiing plump ld| hands high if not more. 
He possesses substance enough for the road, and 
will doubtless greatly improve the stock of that part 
of New Jersey. 

The jacks and jennies are superb, and we do not 
believe there is anything in the country comparable 
to Don Juan. We certainly did not see his equal 
within a long deii;ree when in Kentucky. He is an 
imported jack of the pure Spanish breed, stands 15 
hands high, possesses great substance, and withal, 
is remarl^bly fine in his limbs, and quite supeiior in 
all his points. Till we saw Don Juan we did not 
know that so good an animal of his kiad existed in 
the United States. His stock of mules is equal to 
himself; many of them out of good roomy mares 
attaining 1 j»| to 16 hands, raised in the ordinary farm 
way, and without a particle of grain or extra keep. 
Mules arc much used in this district. They be^in at 
il years old, at 3 are put to full work, last twice as 
long as horses, are )Eept at much less expense, and 
are not at all sul^ect to their diseases. We found 
thern used on the canal for towing boats, to the total 
exclusion of horses; the proprietors of the lines find- 
ing them cheaper and more enduring. Mules raised 
in Wew Jersey, and indeed everywhere at the North, 
are superior to the corn fed animals of the South and 
West, in strength and endurance, as has been often 
proved by working them side by side. 

The pigs here are Berkshire. Sheep we saw 
Aone, but think the Southdowns and their crosses 
would pay well a<4 mutton to feed off the clover, pre- 
paratory to a wheat crop We should much prefer 
jthis system to turaiM^ the clover under, as it is the 
best possible preparation for a wheat crop. 

Djr. Pool feels a little proud of his success at the 
(Ulferent agricultural shows with his stosk. We 
aoticed a raker's dozen of silver cups gracing the 



shelves of his table bufiet, besides a considerable 
number of medals and diplomas awarded him for 
prizes on the same. Such a feeling is highly to be 
commended, and we wish more of our farmers were 
ambitious of obtaining such prizes. 

Bmldings.^The house is of massive stone, a fine 
old Revolutionary relic of two stories, and embower- 
ed with trees and flowering shrubbery. A well 
stocked formal old garden, with ridbt angled paths 
ed§^ with box, joins in the rear. Dr. P. speaks of 
giving it a more modern shape ; but we hope he will 
not, as it is now in keeping with the style of the 
house. We begged him not to alter its form, though 
he is welcome to make the land as rich as be pleases, 
and add as many kinds of vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers, as it will hold. The farm buildinm are 
commodious and extensive, and will hare additions 
the coming year. 

Roop IN Fowls. — ^This disease is fatal for want of 
knowledge of the proper manner of cure. It is said to 
be contagious, but it is epidemic It will arise among 
fowls without connection with others. It is mere in- 
Jluenza, and is to be cured by warmth. The disease 
arises from changes of weather from warm to cold 
and damp. The symptoms are, 1st, gaping; 2d, 
difficult breathing and noise in the throat ; 3d, swol- 
len eyes ; and lastly, catarrhal dischaige from the 
nose. VVash the nostrils with warm water and cas- 
tile soap, and keep the discharged matter all clear 
from the nose; and let the eyes and head be 
bathed with warm water. A lotion of hartshorn, 
and spirits of wine (alcohol), in equal quantities, 
diluted with water, will be good to wash the head 
with, as it will diminish fever by increasing perspi- 
ration. Feed, whatever the fowl will eat of light 
food, and it will soon recover. 

Turnips. — Since we wrote the leading article, page 
201 of this number, a favorable change has taken 
place in the weather, and copious rains have fallen. 
Nevertheless, the crop of hay, generally, south of 41«, 
will be very short, the rain coming too late to help 
it. As extremes usually follow each other, the re- 
mainder of the summer may be wet, and if so, it will 
be highly favorable to the growth of the improved and 
common field turnips. We would therefore again 
particularly urge growioff them extensively this sea- 
son, as it is not loo late for a good crop. We have 
first-rate drills for sowing them and other seeds. 
Our readers will find various articles on the culture 
of the turnip, in our second volume, one particularly 
good at page 75. 

How TO MANAO£ A 8TUO UoasK.-^f know a stud 
horse in my neighborhood, which is led out of the 
stable by the bit, the rein passing from (he right side 
under the jaw through the ring of the left side. The 
horse takes his groom at ease where he pleases, and as 
fast as he pleases, till he reaches the mare to be 
covered. I know another atud horse which was 
equally unmanageable till the following mode was 
adopted. The rein passes from the ring of the right 
side of the bit, up the right side of the head, and 
over it behind the ears, then do#n the left side 
through the ring of the left side of the bit, which 
gives a purchase upon the mouth that cannot be re- 
sisted ; the frroom thus manages him with the great- 
est ease. Try it HoasflMAN. 
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QigriniUnre in ScoUflnb.— No. 0. 

Since my last* I have enjoyed a moat delightful 
excursion into the county of Forfar, in company with 
Prof. Johnston. During the week of our absence, 
the weather was unusually settled for this climate, 
almost every da)r being mild, bright, and springlike, 
as heart could wish. 

Dundee was our first stopping place, and on oar 
way thither through Fife, we were much interested 
by the actiyity which preyailed among the agricultu- 
ral population. Almost every farmer was taking 
advantage of the fine weather to sow his oats and 
barley, and in many instances the more forward had 
begim their potato planting. But there were many 
fields where the dark wet spots showed a want of 
drainage, the occupiers of which were obliged to 
wait for yet more sun, while their more enterprising 
and wiser neighbors, by the aid of drains, were im- 
proving to the utmost the precious hours of an un- 
usual seed time. 

At Dundee, the day after our arrival. Prof. John- 
ston delivered a lecture on the " Cultivation of the 
Soil " to a large and deeply interested audience, ft 
was market day, and I had afterwards the pleasure 
of going amonj^ the intelligent farmers of the sur- 
rounding districts, and hearing their expressions of 
approbation, and acknowledgments of instruction 

We were the guests of Sir John Qgiivy, Bart., 
whose seat (Baldovan House) is about three miles 
from the city. The situation is beautiful, and though 
so near Dundee, quite secluded. The largest rookery 
that I have yet seen surrounds the house ; some of 
the nests are huilt within a few feet of the windows, 
and the cawing is incessant. There are probably 
8,000 to 10,000 of them, and the nei^boring far- 
mers complain bitterly of their depredations. I have 
always been a defender of binls, and esi)ecially 
admire rookeries as connected with the antiquities so 
fascinating to us from the new world; but 1 was 
somewhat staggered when I was shown fields of 
turnips, where at least the half were injured by the 
rooks, who first learned to eat them during a severe 
storm, some years since, and have never lost their 
acquired taste. They are exceedingly destructive to 
potatoes also, and where there are such large rook- 
eries as those of Baldovan, it is necessary to keep 
boys constantly in the field to watch them. Their 
advocates contend that the immense quantities of 
grubs, worms, and insects destroyed by them, more 
than counterbalances these evila I am inclined to 
believe this true where their numbers are not too 
large, but am very doubtful in cases like the present. 
Sir John Ogilvy is so far convinced of the contrary, 
that he has this year seriously commenced thir>ning 
his rookery, by destroying the <-g^ and the young. 

Sir John has done great good to the farmers of his 
neighborhood, by his enterpising but judicious treat- 
ment of one of his farms, which he took into his 
owo hands four or five years ago, when the lease 
•xpii^. The soil was wet, moffi9}% intmctable, and 
natiwally poor. By draining, subsoil plowing, and 
skilful manuring, he has nKMne than doubled its 
value, and his crops bring the very highest prices. 
His system, aM that of others near Dundee, is a 
rather singular one. Very Itttle stock is kept, and 
eveiy thing is sold off. The turnips, potatoes, frc, 
are planted in such n way as to be easily divisible 



into small lots, which are sold separately by aictioa 
or roup, as it is here called. The seller is under 



obligation to deliver the crop whenever the buyer 
wishes. If it is ^in, he thrashes, but is not often 
obliged to harvest it. Everything is thus carried off 
the land ; but large returns are made in the shape of 
manure, from the cow-feeders, &c., in the city. 

The rotation on these farms is an unusual one, and 
1 will give Sir John Ogilvy's. 1, grass ; 2, oats ; 3, 
turnips, fully manured— atboot 25 tons per acre ; 4, 
wheat, half manured— about 10 tons per acre; 9, 

Eotatoes, fully manured ; 6, bariey, with grass seedsv 
alf manured. This may serve as an ^example of 
most farmers m that immediate neighborhood. Some- 
times turnips are grown the fifth year, and jiotatoe» 
the third. Wheat shifts in the same way with bar- 
iey. Occasionally two crops of oats are taken, bat 
that case the last is manured. It will be observed 



in 

that in this rotation every crop, excepting srass and 
oats, is manured. They say that their famd will net 
do without it Guano has now come Into genend 
use, and is found to do best at the rate of 3 cwt pei 
acre, with a half dunging. 

As every crop, excepting wheat, and semetiineB 
barley, is at once sold olT, this method of fanning 
brings quick returns, and does not require so large a 
capital as other ways ; but the interest of the pro- 
fession is in a great measure destroyed ; they lose the 
pleasure to be derived from the rearing of stock and 
the consumption of at least a portion of their crop* 
upon their own premises. As one of them obeervra, 
it becomes a kind of retail shopkeeping, the object 
beinc simply to raise as large a crop as possible, and 
sell It out in little patches to the highest bidder. After 
the sale comes the worst part of all, the liability ol 
interruption in the most pressing work, bv a denuoid 
from some one of these buyers to carry his turnips^ 

r)tatoes, grain, or straw, into Dundee. In my next 
will give some further observations on my journey 
in this section of Scotland. John T. Norton 
Edinburgh, April 30, 1845. 

WOOL RAISING IN^HE UNITED STATES 

The suggestions of your correspondent R., as to 
" the policy of American Fhrmers**' in associating to- 
gether by their representatives in a national capacity, 
are well worthy the consideration of the class to 
whom they are addressed. We need to be officially 
advised from time to time, by some intelligent board 
of agriculturists, who have the means of forming a 
correct opinion from authentic sources, of the erer 
varying wants of nations, and their present and pro- 
bable future productions, by which alone» Amencaa 
agriculture can be shapetl in time to meet the most 

f profitable retnm through the a^cy of our commerce, 
n the absence of all such national agency, we must* 
individually, pick up such isolated facts as happen 
to present themselves, from which important infer- 
ences may be drawn for the guidance of the American 
farmer. Such an one is afiorded in a late number of 
the London Farmere" Magazine, in which the pro- 
gress of the colonial wool trade with the mother 
country of Great Britain, is given at some length. 
The crowded columns of the .^mculturi*^ will admit 
only the briefest syiK>psis of mis history which 1 
subjoin. 

In commencing the article, the writer says : ■< It is 
scarcely a quarter of a century when At annonne^- 
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meat of a public sale of woois imported from a British 
tolony was a subject of derision on the part of not a 
few of the German and Spanish merchants connected 
with the trade* in the wools of the two countries we 
have named, and a topic judged as chimerical by the 
llock-mastera and manufacturers in the United King- 
dom.** For a long time the colonial wools were im- 
ported in a bad condition, being put up without wash- 
inff or assorting, and frequently filled with burrs and 
otner objectionable matters; and the wool from Sydney, 
in addition to its other bad Qualities, was very defi- 
cient in strength of staple, which was chai^ged to the 
great scarcity of water prevalent in New South Wales. 
As is the case with all new enterprises, the progress 
was limited, and subject to much fluctuation and 
many losses. Prices were for some time very low, 
owing to a want of character and reputation in the 
article, and the business in first hands was far from 
profitable; yet Anglo-Saxon perseverance, intelli- 
gence, and energy, steadily and rapidly overcame all 
obstacles, and the annual public sales now held in 
London, are looked to with the same respect as the 
sales of Chinese teas and American cotton. The de- 
tails given in the article from which we quote are not 
generally very succinct or definite, but enough is 
given to show the general results which we wish to 
exhibit. 

Progress oftht Woal Trade from Australia, — Pre- 
vious to 1825, a saile of 400 titles was considered a 
very lar^ sale. (We may here mention, the bale is 
a very indefinite quantity, varying from something 
under 200 lbs., to over 260 lbs.) In 1836, however, 
colonial wools began to be quite popular, and there 
were of&red, at one sale, 8,746 bales of Australian 
and Tasmanian wool, and the whole quantity brought 
into England for that year was 22,783 bales. The 
prices for some of the best combing qualities, were 
2s. 6d to 3s. 3|d., or from 60 to 80 cents. The same 
year there were imported from Germany 90,450 bales, 
and from Spain 23,463 bales 

In 1839 there were imported into London alone 
from Australia 20,495 bales, of the aggr^ate weight 
of 5,414,300 lbs. The total importation into the 
kingdom is not given ; but that for London in 1836 
(the only standard of comparison afibrded us) was 
10,227 bales, being nearly one- half the entire importa- 
tion for that year, thus making with this ratio, an im- 
portation in the whole kingdom, of over 45,000 bales 
for this year, from Australia. The imports of Peru- 
vian wool for 1839, were 20,114 bales, and of 
Spanish, 11,318 bales. 

In 1841 Australian wools were imported into 
London to the extent of 54,764 bales, weighing 
13,145,555 lbs. In 1843 t-he importation of Aus- 
tralian was 67,160 bales, while of German, there 
were 9,964 bales, and of Spanish, 2,480 bales. 
The highest prices paid for 1844 were 2s. 3d., 
about 53 cents, for '* nand washed ;** and 2s. 24d., for 
good combing cool. The result of the forgoing pro- 
gression, in one branch only of colonial wool grow-; 
mg, on the German importation, is given above, and 
the consequences were such as were to have been 
clearly foreseen, having ended in the bankruptcy of 
many of the small flock- masters, and the great curtail- 
ment of the larger establii/hments. 

Van DiemarCs Land — ^The first noticed importation 
from this island is given in 1827, when the total 
amounted to 192^75 lbs. ; in 1829,925,320 lbs.; in 



1831, 1,359,203 lbs. ; in 1836, 1,983,786 lbs.; in 1839, 
3,212,698 lbs.; in 1843, 3,993,040 lbs. The prices 
obtained for this wool, correspond very nearly wiili 
that of the Australian above-mentioned. 

The Cape of (rood Hope is styled, par eminence. 
*• the father colony of the wool trade." The first 
imports noted, are in 1816, and amount to only 9,623 
lbs. ; in 1822, 49,028 lbs. The prices at first obtain- 
ed were from lOd. to Is., or 20 to 24 cents. In 1837, 
the imports ran up to 468,011 Ibs.^ and the quality 
had so much improved, that the best lots readily com- 
manded Is. lOd. to 2s. per lb. In 1841, the total im- 
port was 1,079,910 lbs.; 1843, 1,728,453 lbs. ; 1844, 
nearly 2,000,000 lbs. 

Port Philtin, a recent settlement, in the southern 
part of New Holland, exported no wool comparatively 
8 or 10 years ago, but auring 1844, sent to England 
11,770 bales, some of which sold as high as 28. 5d. 
per lb., or 57 cents. 

The East India Companies Possessions in 1817, 
sent only about 1,000 lbs. wool to the English mar- 
ket; in 1821, 18,000 lbs. ; when, for a series of years, 
there was a rapid decline till 1825, when it reached 
{nothing). They subsequently ran up till they reached 
in 1835, 292.662 lbs. ; in 1839, 2,103,546 lbs. ; in 
1842, 4,195,768 lbs. 

South Australia^ ** a fresh settlement," sent to Eng- 
land in 1840, but 51,590 lbs. ; in 1843, 1,387,514 lbs. 

NevD Zealand, just starting ia the wool career, fur- 
nishes but one authentic Importation, that of 1842, 
when 262 lbs. are reported ; yet in 1844, 100 bales 
were offered at a single sale. 

New South Wales affi)rds a fair example of the 
progress in wool growing. In 1827, the Imports were 
320,683 lbs.; in 1832, 1,425,657 lbs.; in 1836, 
3,008,022 lbs. ; in 1840, 7,000,727 lbs. ; and in 
1844, they were reported to reach 14,000,000. Such 
is a brief summary of the rapid developments of wool 
growing, in some of the dependencies of the British 
crown. Let us see if we cannot derive some useful 
lesson from a consideration of the foregoing facts. 

In each of the settlements above mentioned, there 
is little that is aUractive to the enterprising and intelli- 
gent wool growers of Europe, except in the single 
qualification of money making. Beyond this, there 
is nothing to compensate for leaving an old and culti- 
vated country, for those so entirely uninviting. In 
addition to mental and moral privations, there are 
others of a physical nature, strongly objectionable, 
one of the most material of which, is the excessive 
scarcity of water in all the regions mentioned, la 
the article quoted, there are frequent allusions to the 
excessive droughts, and to the effects of which a de- 
cided inferiority of staple is attributed. The pn'ces of 
land are quoted at 5s. to lOs. per acre, or $1.25 to 
$2.50. These prices, it will be observed, ranse from 
the minimum, to twice the minimum price of United 
States Government lands. The purchase of a certain 
quantity of land there doubtless enables the fiock- 
master to use an illimitable range of unoccupied ter- 
ritory, as the occupant of a few acres of our western 
f)rairies can have the undisturbed range of all that be- 
ongs to non-residents, or remains unsold. The 
occupant of New Holland has a somewhat beftirr 
chance for the })ermanency of his unbought ran^ 
than the American farmer ; indeed, it is precisely in 
the inverse ratio of its attractiveness. 

The duty on the importation of tVK>oI into England 
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is merely nomiQal, aad her market, therefore, is as 
open to America as to her own colonies. Her con- 
sumption of wool is enormous, and we cannot anti- 
cipate its being glutted for years to come. Why, 
then, have oar southern farmers heen raising an im- 
mense over-production of cotton, by which they have 
sunk the price to one-third of its value, but a few 
years since ? Or, why do our western agriculturists 
continue their everlasting round of wheat and com, 
pork and beef, when they cannot, by this common- 
place farming, prtKure any adequate return for the 
capital and Jaoor bestowed ? There is in this almost 
universal practice, a bold, forward push into the Te- 
nons of stupidity, that would do no discredit to the 
neroes of the motley coat, or that ancient order dis- 
tinguished by the insignia of the cap and bells. This 
system has run many of onr states and their citizens 
into bankruptcy and repudiation, and what is perhaps 
a greater blunder, into nullification and treaison ; 
while all the metaphysical, fine strong, 40 bale 
theories, so satisfactory to their discoverers and pro- 
mulgators, have failed entirely in extricating them, 
but are rapidly carrying them deeper and deeper into 
the abyss, if our southern and western farmers 
would go as far out of their way to cosset a sheep as 
John Randolph did to kick one, they would, ere this, 
have been out of pecuniary difficiilty» both public 
and private. 

In the British colonies, wool raising is almost en- 
tirely, as in the operations of the planting states of 
our Union, a commercial enterprise ; and, like the 
operations of tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar raising, 
can, wherever grass land is sufficiently cheap, be ad- 
vantageously and indefinitely extended by a single pro- 
prietor. FVoper shelter, abundance of the right kind 
of feed, with competent shepherds and well -trained 
dogs, in proportion to the extent of the flock, are all 
that are requisite to success. As long since as 1837, 
an English eentleman connected wim a concern in 
New South Wales, informed me, that their establish- 
ment niunbered over 150,000 sheep. An equal num- 
ber could, with more profit, be kept by a single pro- 
prietor in onr own country. 

Some wiU properly enough inquire, whether there 
is not the same danger of over-production in wool 
growing, as in the staples above mentioned ? The 
question can only be answered conditionally; that 
land and labor enough in this country could be turned 
to this object, to produce a glut in the woM$ tnar- 
ht; yet that such would be the result, if a largely 
increased attention were directed to this pursuit, is far 
from probable. Numerous reasons mi^t be assigned 
to fortify this opinion, but it is sufficient to mention 
two or three. 

1 . The diversion of any considerable employment 
and capital from present agricultural pursuits, would 
inevitaoly tend to improve those pursuits to a degree, 
which would withhold any curtailment of them, be- 
yond a wise and salutary limit. This would operate 
as one important preventive to over-production, and 
restrain the improvident loading of one end of the 
balance. 

2. Whenever wool reaches a certain minimum 
price, the pelt, carcase and tallow, are worth more 
for the shambles, than the animal is for bis fleece ; 
and it may be worth the inquiry, whether, on suffi- 
ciently cheap and well adapted pastures^ sheep may 
not ht a Tery profitable pioduction for this object 



alone. It is certain that onr western fsmwrs have, 
for some year», found their advantage in slaugfaterin| 
many thousands annually for this purpose. It would 
perhaps not be an extravai^t estimate, to put tbe 
number thus slaughtered m New York and Ohio 
alone, at over 100,000 during the past season, and 
that, too, while wool is comparatively high, and with 
every prospect of coatinuing sa 30,000 have beea 
thus disposed of in Bufialo and Cleveland, a single 
point in each of the above states. 

This business has been reduced to a perfect system 
in the colonies above named. Mr. lioyd, of a sUdorn 
melting establishment at Port Phillip, says : «< We 
have given the result of tallow that may be depended 
on, our most anxious study, and have arrived at the 
following conclusions, which we are certain wiU be 
found correct. First, that a sheep of tbe ordinary 
Merino breed weighing 55 lbs., is just in nice condi- 
tion for the shambles, and will produce at the melting 
establishment, 20 Ibe. tallow, and for every pound 
over 55, four-fifths will be tallow. Second, young 
sheep, say two- toothed, will not produce as much as 
four-toothed and upwards, of same weight ** The 
following results were obtained from six nocks of dif 
ferent average weight. 
Thoee averaging 44 Ibs-pioduced 15| lbs. tallow eeeli 

tt 47 u lei a 

« 48 ** ilk * 

** 52 " 19 " 

«* 54 « I9i " 

" 65 » 974 * 

The above tallow was worth 28s. per cwt»» whieh 
brought the average value of the lowest flock to 
3s. 2d., or 75 cents each, while the best reached the 
very handsome price of 68. lOd., or about $1.60 each, 
besides the pelt, which is usually worth 35 to 60eta. 
in addition. In this country, the hams are extiactid 
and cured like dried beef or venison> and find a 
ready sale. 

3. The growth of wool in the United StatM Will 
have a tendency to angnoent onr woollen manufacto- 
ries, one of the roost lucrative and reliable sources of 
wealth which any intelligent nation can secure for 
itself. This will draw ott largely from wool produc- 
ing to a wool consuming popuIatioBL We should 
then have the product of onr fielda in another foim, 
to constitute another element in our commerce; lor 
our woollen fabrics, like our cotton, wooden dotk^ 
&c., dtc., will find many a profitable market wheit 
the raw material would not pay the cost of freight 
We should thus secure the profit on the agricultural 
production, and probably four or ^it limea as mucb 
national profit in addition, on the Manufacture ; oi in 
the proportion to the labor and capital expended in 
n^nufacturing, as compared with the labor and 
capital of growing the raw material. 

Europe has, for two centuries, been drawing the 
life-blood from us, and nothing but theplethoia of an 
active, well fed, healthy youth, like brc^r Jonathan* 
would have sustained himself under the infliction, and 
kept full veins in his system. They have worked 
with the long end of the lever, and we, simple souls* 
have always been content with the short one. In 
sharing the cooHuon plunder* they have invariably 
said to us, «' you may have the owl, and we will 
take the turkey, or we will take the turkey and yon 
may have the owl." We declared ourselves of aga 
nearly 70 years agD» bvt have not yel come to jenis 
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of'dttJCBetion. Light k Iwginiiiiig to brtak in opon us 
in the £ast« iadeed, it is pretty full ibvlighL with 
thmn; and it cannot be doubted we shall Save ere 
biig,.a briebt aadglorioue sunshine orer dl our Union. 

it may be a matter of interest to ki>ow the peculiar 
breeds of eheei» raised in the " Colonies." The report 
before us is evidently made up by a commercial man 
aMher tiian a bieeder, and we are consequently with- 
«it inlotination on. this poiat» except what is inci- 
dentaliy aAirded. There seems to have been almost 
eveny 'variety- transplanted thither, from the silken 
ieeeed Saioni^ to the Alpaca covered Lincolnshire. 
Hence we see in the first public eaie of iai7, quota- 
tions varyitig fgom lOd. to lite, per pound, or from 20 
^ loover JK2.30t; the latter, however, was consider- 
ed at the time, a hncy price. There were many 
Saxoa and Merinos, weU selected and freely bred ; 
adse^ many el the long wools of England. Much 
fiuk is. occasionally leund w'Uh the ** low Lincoln- 
shire," and very- high commendation is given to the 
ohoice «* coBsbing wools;" We suspect an advanta- 
geous cross has been produced between the fine wool 
and the long, giving fineness, elasticity, and length, 
to thestapls, aadtheteby eminently adapting it to the 
most profitable fabrics, bombazines, moueselin de 
Isioes, &€. This is a cross frequently made by Long 
Island and Hudson river farmers, without reference 
teilbe fleece, but solely for the advantage of laiveand 
eady aatiived, and C4atn8equently profitable lamEs, for 
the New York market It is from such flocks, some 
oi our ebrewi manufacturers selected the long stapled 
Aesces for which they paid some 2B cts. in '43, and 
resold them to their bromer artisans at the handsome 
tura of 48 cents per lb. 

It were much to be desired, that a breed, combining 
the laet mentioned qualities, could be originated with 
permanent and reliaUe points. Lord Westevn*s ^ 
nnous experiment, to harmonize and perpetuate the 
indbnUe mit opposing qualities of the Merino and 
Long wools, is said to have proved a failure, as was 
to h|iv« been expected, from the violence of the 
cross. Another Hake well may, perhaps, in a great 
degree, accomplish this denderatum ; or a union of 
the skill of several indiviiluals, may possibly effect, 
what is ift the power of a ginst genius alone to 
achieve. A^ the experiment need be attended with 
no Joss, and may serve to e.^cite in observing minds 
a^ interest in the result of various combinations, we 
trust American bleeders may, hereafter, give aome 
stteottioa to this feature of this highly important sub- 
ject A. L. Mi4:m. 

£t^al9>, Fub. 19, 1843. 

HtEEJ) LABORERS. 
Thssf. is no one thing in whidh our farmers in the 
fiee' States are eo fiequently imposed upon, as in the 
iaborecs employed oo their farms 1 speak now 
nioce pailicularly oi those farmers who aon*t labor 
with their hired men themselves. The following 
sketch is a fair saoiple of many others which have 
come under the notice of the writer, and yet these 
wouid-be farmers wonder why they don't make mo- 
ney by jEarming as well as others. Mr. B. has pur- 
chased a farm capable of keeping 100 head of cattle, 
100 sheep, 2 brool mariS, 1 pair of team horses, and 
2 pair of woriKuif; oxen, one pair 6 and the other 7 
years old. These he cslcoiatss to work moderately 
every fair day until they are 8 years old, when he 



turns off the oldest yoke, and puts on another yoke 
at 6 Tears old, and so keeps on a regular routine, 
supplying them from steers of his own raising. He 
stables and grooms them the year round, and their 
growth docs much towards paying for their keep. 
They are in high condition after having done the 
spring work. At 8 ye.irs old they are then turned 
to ffrass during the summer and autumn, then fed 
with cut hay, or straw, with com ground in the cob, 
until the following March, when they are slaugh- 
tered, and barrelled for family use, supplying his la- 
borers who have families,' &c. His other team is a 
pair of strong farm honees, slow but sure. Theee 
he keeps in ^od eonditicm, well groomed, and never 
thinks of letting them stand idle a day, any sooner 
than he would hire a man to stand idle, except it be 
stormy weather, in which case he never takes them 
out, but h9B them groomed and fed the same as when 
they are worked. Now from this furm he cakulates 
to get every necessary that a farm will produce in 
the meridian of New York, for the conscunption of 
the ^m, and the supply of his family in the city ; 
and although not on as large a scale as many boast 
of, it is sufficiently large to employ a good many 
men, and one principal business is to send milk to 
the city. But I am wandering from the subject on 
which I started. 

The man at the head is one of all workg—scarcely 
anjTthing in the farming department that he does not 
fully understand — industrious and faithful in every- 
thing ; but not so with all the others put under him. 
Where the work is regular, he can get along very 
well ; but on a farm like the one in question, there 
must necessarily be much that is complicated, and 
often a man has to be called from one thing to ano- 
ther, in which case an opportunity is ^ven, if dis- 
posed, to play "old soldier," — as it is sometimes 
called — ana he will take advantage, and use every 
kind of duplioity to get rid of his duty, not only 
wasting his own time, but by trifling immoral con- 
versation take away the attention of othere from their 
respective duties; his influence being deleterious 
wherever it is exerted, and ail such creatures have 
more or less influence among every gang of hands. 
The owner of the farm having hired this man in the 
city, from his own good recommendation of himself, 
the overseer feels a delicacy in preferring complaints 
against him, and he is suffered to (^ on for weeks, 
and perhaps months, doing more injury than a sheep 
diseaeed with scab or rot turned in with a flock of 
healthy onea It is impossible to know the ultimate 
loss resulting from employing men who have no 
fixed principle of right by which they are governed 
in the discharge of their respective duties, and I have 
often thought that a farmer did a public injury, as 
well as himself injustice, by employing and giving 
countenance to such as I have described. 

More than thirty yean ago, I was spring an 
evening with Isaac llicks, nerhaps one of the clever- 
est merchants in the £nglisn acceptation of the tenn, 
that ever did business in the city of New York. He 
made a fortune in a few yeare, and then retired, and 
spent the remainder of his life as a farmer on Long 
Island. He was a man of great conversational pow- 
ers, and, in all my intercourse with him, 1 never 
heard him pitter a sentence but was full of meaning 
and good sound sense. He said that he had often 
exchanged sentiments with a gentleman (whose name 
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I shall omit at this time), on the subject of farmioe* 
aad that in no one thing did they di£fer so mateiialty 
3S on that of employing laborers ; he alwavs em- 
ploying such as would lay up their wages, while his 
friend only such as would spend them between Sa- 
turday night and Monday morning;. Subsequently 
to divulging such sentiments* his friend hired a man 
from the Green Mountains, in Vermont He kept 
him on a few months, when the young man came to 
him one day, and said, ** I want to quit" '* Why 
so V was the reply. No answer. ** Do you want 
more wages ?** ** That is not my reason for quitting.*' 
•• Pll double your wages if you will stay.** " Sir," 
said the young man. ** you cannot tempt me with 
money to labor with suca an unprincipled set of eye 
servants as you have on your farm.'* *< Now,'* said 
the gentleman, ** I am fully satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of your practice, friend Hicks ; but, from my 
education and haoitff, I never shall be able to adopt 
it** Now, I apprehend the difference between these 
two individuals to be this : The one had been bred 
in principles that teach the doctrine of doing to 
others as they would have others do unto them, con- 
sidering, thereby, that laborers have their riffhts, and 
are entitled, not only im their wages, but to tne coun- 
sel, friendship, and care of those who employ them, 
many of whom become as wise^as respects[ole, and as 
rich eventually as their employers ; while the other, 
having moved in a diflerent circle, had spent much 
time in Europe, particularly at the Court of France, 
thereby imbibing, no doubt, the peculiar notions and 
sentiments of too many in Europe. These are, that 
the laboring-man is entitled to nothing more than a 
subsistence, to make him strong and healthy to do 
his work ; and that, as far as education is concerned, 
it is as entirely unnecessary for them as for the cat- 
tle which they drive. S. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PEAT, FISH, POU- 
PRETTE, AND ASHES. 

Bt the bearer, I send you some of the peat (if it 
deserves that name) I spoke of, from three different 
ponds, marked 1, 2, and 3, according to convenience 
of getting. Can you tell me which is the most valu- 
able .' also, the comparative value with bam-yani 
manure and the best way of using it ? {a) 

Of No. 1, I duff about twenty loads last summer. 
One parcel I mixed with about one bushel lime to one 
load of mud, letting the moisture which was in the 
mud slack the lime. With another, the same as be- 
fore, with the addition in the course of the fall, of li 
barrels of urine to 3 loads poured into the heap, by 
making holes with a crow-bar; another left in a heap 
to dry through the winter and pulverize with the frost, 
with nothing mixed. 

Some of each I have spread this spring upon my 
grass land ; as yet [ can see no diiierence, it having 
been spread but a few weeks. I am also composting 
some now with my yanl manure ; am also gathering 
a few ashes to try a compost 61 sosoe with them. 
Will it pay to buy some nitrate of soda or saltpetre to 
pat with it, if so, which is the best ? (6) Or can I 
make it a gooil manure without paying out much 
money ? Ifso, I can hope to induce my neighbors to 
make some use of it. 

Ab to the experiment I mentioned of trying last 
year with diflerent manures, as it could not tell lai^ 



profits I concluded it was thought contraband to pain 
lish it, and have not now my exact minutesp but thej 
would not vary much from the following. The lot 
on which I exnerimented was part of an old field thai 
had been literally tilled to death, and then lain till the 
domestic grasses had almost entirely run out, and it 
was covered with bent grass, ferns, &c. I did not 
come into possession of it soon enough to plow b«l 
once. The soil is a sandy loam. — It was sown tkm 
first of September (c), the ashes and poudrette, with 
fish, were added, about the middle of the same montli, 
as I could not get the fish before. The portion was 
one-and-a-half acres. On half an acre, I put 50 
bushels leached ashes, cost with cartage, $7 ; on ano* 
ther, 4 barrels poudrette, cost the same ; on ihe other, 
5,000 white-fish, cost $6.50. The part with fish 
erew the most vigorously, till near harvest, when it 
began to mildew and rust, and break down, so that 
though it gave abundance of straw, I got but about 
2 bushels of blasted grain from this ; so here I ana 
tninus $5, beside my labor. From the half acre with 
ashes, it differed but a few quarts from 6 bushels ; 
here again, beside labor, I was mintu $2.50. This, 
though side by side with the other, was not blasted at 
all ; the heads beinr very fair, though not two feet 
distant from the otEer, which was, as before said* 
wholly so. Can you tell me the reason, and how I 
can prevent it in future? On the last, with pou- 
drette, which was also fair, I Kot about 9 busbela. 
Here I am minue 25 cents and mbor. The straw oa 
both the ashed and poudrette (while ihe other was so 
rusty and mildewed), was very bright, without the 
least appearance of either, (d) 

I ajB;ain sowed the whole on the first of September 
last, in order to test which manure would last the 
longest without putting on anything more. To-day, 
the parts on which I put the fish and ashes, look the 
most vigorous ; the results, however, must remain till 
harvest Should 1 then find myself plus far enough, 
that I may not discourage others, I may, with your 
leave, venture to scribble again, and also propose 
some more queries. H. C. Samvojud. 

Essex, Ct., May 15, 1845. 

(a) Nos. 1 and 2 are not what is known in this 
vicinity as peat, nor do they resemble any thing we 
ever met called by that name. They seem to be the 
roots of grass and aauatic plants, mixed with more or 
less pond mud. No. 2 has least of the pond mud, 
and IS therefore the most valuable specimen. Nothing 
but a strict analysis could tell its comparative value 
with stable manure. The best way of using this 
vegetable matter (Nos. 1 and 2) is, first, put it into 
pig pens and the cattle yard, and mix it up with the 
manure. A compost made of equal parts of this saoA 
bam yard manure, would be nearly of the same value 
as the ordinary kind from stable. SMond, compost 
it with unslacked lime, at the rate of ten bushels of 
the latter, to one cord of tht former. Put a layer of 
the peat one foot deep, then a layer of lime, and so 
on, till the heap is made. Let it lie six months, then 
toss it over well, and it is fit for use. A dry time in 
autumn is the best season to lay up this compost, it 
will then be fit for use the following spring. Thii4. 
compost it with fish. Put a layer one foot deep, then 
a layer of fish S inches deep. When the pile is com- 
plete, cover it with 8 feet of the peat and muck. Let 
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it lie four to six months, then toss it over for use. 
Put no lime with this compost. Fourth, unleached 
ashes at the rate of 1 5 bushels per cord, will also 
make a good compost Fifth, it ma^ be spread 
broadcast upon the land and plowed in, m the fall of 
the year, but composting is much preferable. 

No. 3 is rather a \)oot quality of muck, or more 
properly, pond mud. The best application of this is 
to spread it broadcast upon ^rafls land, one inch thick, 
in the fall of the year. If it be not too far to cart, it 
may be used as a top-dressing on grass. The only 
way to test its value is to make some little experiments 
with it. 

(b) We doubt whether it will pay to put either 
nitrate of soda or saltpetre with these specimens. 
The former would be the most valuable, as it contains 
17 per cent, more nitroeen in it than the latter, and 
has been found about that per centage the most effi- 
cient in vegetation. Saltpetre is worth 7 to 8 cents 
per lb., nitrate of soda 4| to 5| cents. 

(c) Our correspondent does not say with what 
grain the land was sown, but we suppose wheat or 
rye — probably the latter. 

(d) The land was very poor and should have had 
ft clover or buckwheat crop or two, first plowed in. 
But it would have been stul better to have manured 
it with 30 cords per acre, of good barn-yard manure, 
or compost made as recommended above, then planted 
with corn or potatoes, and follow with grain and seed, 
down to grass. The rich animal matter of the fish 
was in too ^reat a proportion unquestionably to the 
other ingredients in the soil, necessary for the grain 
crop, and hence blasting and mildew. Had a com- 
post of fish and peat been applied to the land, follow- 
ed with a hoed crop, then limed or ashed at the rate 
of 50 bushels per acre, our correspondent would have 
doubtless obtained good crops. To answer his ques- 
tions more fully, would lead us into an elaborate 
essay, and we must refer to the preceding volumes of 
this periodical for information. In conclusion we 
would say, that 2^ bushels of charcoal mixed with 
1,000 fish, would n'Nake a very good compost. There 
is brush enough which can be gathered every year 
from most any f7rm, to make considerable quantities 
of charcoal, an«i it is so small, that it would bum a 
first-rate fine q*^ity, fit for immediate use. 

IK AND IN BREEDING. 

Th£ following letter was addressed to Mr. L. F. 
A-llen by ik ii^entleman in Ohio. For the satisfaction 
of all inn/vi who may be interested in such matters, 
we insert it with the reply. Mr. A. does well to 
recommend caution in the matter of in and in breed- 
ing; for It not only requires great knowledge, judg- 
ment, and experience, but the genius almost of a 
Bakeweil, to pursue it safely to any extent We 
•bould just as soon attempt to instruct a three year 
M child bow to use a sharp razor without injuring 
itself, as the great mass of the public upon the 
science of iu and in breeding. It is one of those 
things we have as yet said little about in our pexiodi- 
eal, beeaose we have thoogfat it could do little or no 
9ood: 

•* I have derived much information from \h» A^pri- 
Cttiturist on various subjects, bat none on this point, 
viz , the efiect of breeding vntb animals nearly reiaf* 
cd. I do not know what is the technical term ; but 



this is what I wish to know : I buy one bull, or buck, 
or boar, with the idea of improving the breeds. Well, 
the next generation are his own calves, or lambs, or 
pigs. Or, if 1 breed from the progeny, they are own 
brothers or sisters. You get my idea. What I want 
to know is the eflect of this breediiw upon the stock. 
There seems to be reason in prohioiang near rela- 
tions, men or animals, breeding together. Is there 
any physiological injury in such breeding } Or must 
I buy several animals to prevent this ? Within what 
degrees of relationship is breeding admissible, if it ia 
prohibited at all ? Now this may be a veiy familiar 
matter to others; but I have no knowledge whatever 
on the subject and only a vague idea that there should 
be some prohibitions — ^that a male should not be bred 
to his own sister, or his own oflspring, and perhaps, 
father. May I ask of you to occupy one of your 
valuable letters to the Agriculturist with this subject 
soon? Imqui 



"Bleeding in and in" is the term used amoi^ 
breeders of stock, when c/osf breeding, that is, fa- 
ther to daughter, son to mother, brother to sister, and 
all near affinities, are practised. This will do very 
well, and to a considerable extent, where certain Tu- 
nable qualities are desired, which the animals you 
wish to breed from possess. But to do so success- 
fully for any number ,of generations, requires great 
strength of constitution and general stamina in the 
animals on both sides, and long experience, great 
judgment in the breeder to select such animals as sires 
anddamp, to accomplish it successfully ; and there- 
fore, for the ^neral or casual breeder, I would recom- 
mend that *< m and in breeding ** be carried no farther 
than one generation — ^that is, the sire may be put to 
his own daughter, and the son to his own mother, for 
one generation only, not to be continued to grandson 
or granddaughter, unless under the circumstances I 
have alluded to alx>ve. Brother to sister is consider- 
ed doser breeding than sire to daughter, or son to 
mother, and of course not so much practised among 
scientific breeders. In merely raising common cat- 
tle, this subject is little thought of, and the plan need 
not be practised *, but it has l)een by in and in breed- 
ins: -that the finest animals in the world, and the 
celebrated " improved " domestic stock of all sorts, 
have been produced ; and to do so with success is a 
nice and most scientific course of proceedure, which, 
with our iielter-skelter American notions, our farmers 
will be slow to adopt Our people, as a body, will 
not pay lor all this pains ; and till we get more re- 
fined notions about these things, and better appreciate 
the value of good breeds of adl animals, the nice, 
pains- taking breeder will hardly get remunerated for 
his trouble. Improvements, both in theory and prac^ 
tice, however, are slowly progressing in our country, 
and the time may finally arrive when the value of 
good breeding in our domestic animfds will be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

To go further into explanation of the science of 
breeding would require a labored essay, which I hav« 
neither the time nor the ability at present to write ; 
and I trust that before long the pages of the Aencul- 
turist will inform its readers on that suhjeet. lliere 
have already been published some selections in Xhik 
paper, whkh may be read with profit by any amM- 
ffra(«. breeder of domestic stock. L. F. Allen. 

Black Rock, June 10, 1845. 
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HOVErS STRAW CUTTER. 
In r^jHid 10 my straw cutters, i will briefly Btate, 
commencing with No. I, Ibai the rrame anil straw 
boi is similar to thon that have been in common 
as«, except mine ere made in a manner more snbfltan- 
tial and of superior workmansfaip, aod joint bolt? 
anil wood screws ate used instead of nails and pins. 
The mnning parts of this machine consst of a 
cyhnder, on whicti are six spiral knives, fastoted by 
screws to six spirat wings, cast on Ibe cylinder. On 
the shaft or arbor of said cylinder is a balance wiwel 
and crank handle, which is to give motion to the ma- 
chine. Immalialcly above l)ie cylinder of knives is 
a bide raller, about 8| inches in diameter, and G 
indies long, which, by means of two screws, c«n be 
pressed down so aa tocome in equal and easy contact 
-with the outer surface of the cylinder of knives, be- 
tween which the cutting operaUon is performed. The 
«d»B of the knives come in contact with the hide 
roller as they revolve in connection with each other. 
This motion serves ajso lo draw in the feed after it 
has been placed in the box, and makes it a self-feed- 
ing machine. Thii simple combination of a cylinder 
of knives with a hide roller, conitilules the whole 
moving operations of this important machine, and 
performs tlie double purpose of cuttinc and self-feed- 
ing. Bat the most Important gwrt ol this machine 
may be described as fdlows : , 



Stxaw Cuttik— Fib. M. 
These knives are fastenedon to the wings on the cy- 
linder by means of twoormore bind ing screws, which 
pass through lbs centre of the knife uesr eecfa end. A 
skit is cut oat from the bole in the knife, through wfaieb 
Ilia screw passe* to the inner edge of lite knife, the size 
of the screw, so that by simply starling the binding 
■crews back a little, the knives can be taken offsepa- 
latsly without taking oat the binding screws, and by 
means of two set screws, which are inemed in to 
the cylinder, directly under the inner edges of said 
kniveH, runing towards the centre of the cylinder 
The heads of Iho'^ screws are slotted like wood 
screws, and screwed down nearly even with the 
onter siirfaoe of the cylinder, betwaen the wlnga. 
On the heeds of Ibe screws, near each end, Ihe innar 
edges of the knives rest, so that by twnwtg out (hoK 
set scnwe with a screw-driver, it will fotce the knife 
on! from the centre ol Ike cyliodGr, and by this 



arrangement all the knives on the cylinder are easily 
adjiisted ; and in case any one knife should, by extra 
grmding, or by wear or accident, become more nar- 
row than the test, itcanbe seiont soaitohe per- 
fectly cylindrical and uniform with all the knives oa 
the cylinder; and when soadi'usted ihebiitdiDgsciewa 
can be screwed up, and hold them firm against tb« 
spiral wings. These wings serve to stm^tban tha 
knives and support them in their pioper position, by 
means of which the largest com^alks can be cut in 
these machioe* with ease and dispatch. 

No. 1 cutter, I think, wiU cut about 100 lbs. fd 
stalks, hey, or sliaw, in twenty minatea, by band 
power. The hide roller is formed of the best pio- 
pared raw hide, and made solid by sLpping ntd« 
washers or collars on to an iron shaft, and presMBg . 
them Icoether with a pressure of more than ten loos 
before they are turned off. The spiral position of 
ihe knives is such, that one end of a knife leaves the 
hide roller al the same lime the next one approachea 
it ; b^ this means the resistance is uuifonn and equal ; 
and ID consequence of the convex form of the edges 
of the knives, the utiiform manner in which the cut- 
ting is performed, together with the angular manner 
in which the substances are cut, renders this plan 
the most lapid and easy of any method now in use 
for the above purpose. Tbe above described machioe 
is the smallest size that I make al present The 
others are made on tbe same plan, ana vary only in 
size and strength. 
No. i cats IDO lbs. hay, l(C-, in 90 minatM. Price $]ft 



"5""" "8- "30. 

"eBf- "s" "35. 

The above are estimated to work by hand power, 
and cut siiaw and comstalks with tbe aame mpidity 
as hay. If waler or borae power is used, it incieasea 
their power of cutting j for No. 5 will then cut 100 
lbs. of hay, be, in five instead of eight minntes. 

No. 1 to No. 6 cut the feed about 11 inches loog; 
the other sizes about 11 inches. Noe. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
Itave six knives on the cylinders; No. S has eight; 
No. 6 has twelve knives. The size of the hide 
rolletsvariesfr(KD3l toSincheain diameter, and from 
6 to S in 'cnglh, according lo size and price of the 
machines. The number of revolutions required in 
the above calculation would be, by hand power, aboat 
40 pec minute, and about 60 by horse power. Eidter 
of Ibe power cullers are capable of catling a ton of 
Btalks, hay, or straw, in one hour, if it can be pnt 
into the box. The cylinder may ran with sanQr 
from 60 to 100 turns per minute. 

The adfanlage of having the roller above IIm 
cylinder of knives is obvious, from the fvt ibat 
without gearing the crank would not turn tbe cylin- 
der Ihe right way without turning haekwaida; and 
from anoiner fact, that grit or gravel in the hay will 
not lodge on the hide rofler when it is above the hay, 
and this prevents in a great measure the dalling of 
the knives. Went tbe roller at tba bottom, or under 
the knives, the dust woold fall into tbe indentationa 
made in the roller by the iiiessure of the knives, and 
in timewouM baeonie full of grit and gtavel; besides, 
the machinea «e mon simple withont gearing, and 
less likely to get out of repair. Wk. Botxt- 

WormUr.Mm.. Hty 25, 1841, 
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: THAV STORE PIOS. — A LOO LOADER. 



SPRING PIGS MORE PROFITABLE THAN 
STORE FIGS. 

Knowinq your wish is to eiiculate useful iiifonnB- 
tion, [(Haceat joudiapoaal Hmdrf facts connedeil 
wilb mn exMnmwt to ascertain whether any ailvan- 
ta^ ooulil M derived from keeping pigs ilirough the 
vrmfer. From Ibis 1 am of opinion thai to keep 
what are usually termed " store pws" is URfrofitabk 
to the fanner, unless th« dumber kept is confined to 
the coasumplioa uf food only (house o&l) that baa 
DO maiketabla value ; for it is clearjy proved by Ihe 
Statements below, that the we^t gaioed duriag the 
Gold season will not coiapeiMate for the ertra coM of 
six moDths' feeduig. 

Tbi pige used for the experinwDl were of Ihiee 
liUers, from my own figgBry, viz : 

A, 3 pige, half Chinese and half BeikshiK. 

B, 3 pigs, half grass and half Be^hire. 

C, 3 pigs of same family aa B, but a subsequent 
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- The pigs of class A had not Hie advanlacje of such- 
lings, the ROW having died In the act of parturilioii : 
they are an enoouraging exaAiple of what msy tie 
accomplished hy care and attention for a few ilny,- 
after birth. Each clan was Fed on the same kiiul nt 
food, treated in the same manner, and attended by thr 
lame swineherd. B and C weie weaned at six 
weeks old, and till then at no expense for food. 

As a further illoslratioQ of Ihe trtith of my hypn- 
ttiesis, let us, from the whotft age of B, 421 riHy», 
■nd Ihe wbole age of C, S4I days, deduct the age 
when weaited, 42 days, and we shall have the ti 
fed of B 379 days, and of C ltf9 days. 

Again, let us from the average weight of B, 313 
Hm., and the average weight of C, 249 lbs., deduct 
Ihe presumed wei^t if slaughtered when weaned 
(to Hs). which gives the weight gained by B ili 
ing the feeding 393 lbs., and of C S29 lbs. 



C, ■ 

B, - 



IW ; 939 : : 1 = IsA 
379 : 293 : : 1 = 12)^ 



Extra gain of C per day, - t-^ 
But another and more common-sease view of the 
subject ie. Ui.1t B was fed a little over 12 months, 
and gaiiK-il S93 lbs. C was fed a little over 6 
months, mid gained 229 lbs. DlOerwce foi fi munths' 
feed only 64 lbs. 

Supeiadiled to these facts, it must he admitted that 
B, from 6 mor.the^ to 13 inoatht' feeding age. 
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sumed much more food than C consumed from to 
months; consequently that B, duriiw hie whole 
feeding time, consumed mote than doable the quan- 
tity that C coosumed during bis whole feeding time. 
Ergo, ibatC wasiU>o«t 100 per cent. DMce profitable 
than B. W. 

Camia, Man 20, 1B4A, 

We esteem the abora little uiide one ol the most 
valaable ever conmtuiicated to thia mriodical. it 
fully corroborates our advicegiven in the April num- 
'^— page 138, on tbe subject of " Raising Pork." 
Willi fartoers were more in the habit of making 
such eipetimt&ta, and giving ns the results ; their 
business woatd then btcome one of Btiiel calculation 
and Lol neie goBss-wark, as is aow too generally 



A LOO LOADER. 

With thii I send yoo a sketch of a very eimpie 

and useful machine, both in tbe farming and mecna- 

nical arts, by the means of which great labor and 

much lime may fee aaved. 



Loo LoADxn. — Fie 57. 

It consMtsof adouUeaclinglevor, a, 10 feet ton^, 
snapended in (be middle by the clevis, t, which is 
booked in the clevis, the bolt of whi^ pB>>aes ibrougfa 
the uppor end of two shear poles, which admits tbeot 
to open and shut, a* bert suits. Tbe hooks d and « 
ate plaoed 91 incbes from tbe fdcrmn, connected to 
the staple by a link and swivel, which eu^les the 
beoketobelanied in the Hnks of the chain either way. 

The shew poles nay he of a leagth suited to the 
weight and height of uie ohfect to M raised. " ~ 
ktuEnglogs on a 

. jet against a fia in am of tk 
iBachiBS is to he ^aeed over (be object to he laisedt 
a cbMn b dteDlo be placed aroood it. one ertd of 
which is fasteoed to one <rf the books of Ae lever, 
tbe lever is then worked, and tbe hooks to be booked 
one below iba oifaer allenialaU, 

T. H. HsLUrOL 
MUbm, N. r., Afhi 22, 1S4G. 



a wanM, dMyshooM beSt feet; if it 
nnd oeject, a third sbenr pole sbonkt 
rf the otber Wa. "*" 
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TO MAKE FRUIT THEBS THRIFTY. FBtfCES. — OBDDBt HARBOW. 



TO MAKE FRDIT TREES THRIFTY. 

In the month of March wash them as high as a 
man can reach with one quart of whale oil soap di- 
luted in fifteen gallons of water; and if in April 
there are caterpillarB, give them another dose; then 
put round the roots of the apple and pear trees two 
or three shovels full of charcoal dust or anthracite 
ashes ; to the peach, plum, and nectarine trees, I have 
tried various experiments, yet have hitherto heea 
most pleased with tobacco stems, which are purchas- 
ed at two cents per bushel Half a peck of stems 
round each tree is sufficient The roots are first laid 
bare ; the tobacco is then placed over diem and 
covered with soil. To this, three or four shovels full 
of anthracite ashes may be added with advantage. 
The past spring I have tried on all, save peach and nec- 
tarine trees — which were so diseased by worms that 
1 ordered them cut up — an application of warm (not 
hot) coal tar from the gas house. We first removed 
the earth from the roots, picked oat the worms, and 
then with a painter's brusn covered the trunk of the 
tree eight inches up from the roots. After this the 
soil was immediately replaced around the tree. The 
effect was astonishing. In May we applied half a 
pint of guano as a top dressing to each tree, and 
thriftier trees, fuller of fruit, and with a deeper, 
richer green foliage, cannot be seen. I mean to treat 
all my peaches in this way, as the cheapest and best 
manner of protecting them. Two peach trees I gave 
up last fall as past all hope of saving. On these I 
tried an experiment of putting to each fifteen sallons 
of urine, neutralized with a peck of plaster of Paris. 
The trees are now living, and the leaves are green ; 
but whether they will thrive well remains to be seen. 
I think, however, the dose will effect a cure ; and if 
so, it is worth knowing. You shall have the result 
hereafter. R. L. Colt. 

Paterson, N. /., June 5, 1845. 

FENCES. 

I HAVE noticed in particular what you have said, 
in regard to the barbarous custom of enclosing land 
with fences. Now, I like your plain, honest nlnnt- 
ness, in attacking some errors which our forefathers 
fell into, and to which we, their descendants, so per- 
tinaciously adhere. This is sometimes the only 
way to provoke discussion, and then good may result 
from it. I, for one, have spent much of the strength 
of my days, clearing up and fencing a few acres of 
land, and it has cost me more sweat and money to do 
it, than all (pecwuariljf speakins) that I or my pos- 
terity can ever get for it But I nave done the best I 
could, and am satisfied. I can conceive, that in a 
country where there are no stones for fencing, such a 
system as you advocate, might and ought speedily to 
obtain; but in all stony and mountainous districts, 
it would be more difficult Tnu, stones if cleared 
irom land, might be put into places of dq^t, and 
sunk into the earth with leas cost than fencing. But 
it strikes me, that this is not so easy and practicable 
as on plain lands. Will you give me a little more 
light on the sanjeet ? L. D. Clitt. 

Carmd, Putnam C#., N. Y. 

Within the past few weeks we have feeeired seve- 
ral letters of a similar purport to the above, and judg- 
ing from these, our articles on the subject of fences 



are likely to attract more favor than we at first sup- 
posed they would, and do some eood, though we are 
not so sanguine as to believe that changes wiU be 
very rapid. Some say they shall abolish half the 
division fences on their own lands this year, and hope 
ultimately to be rid of them entirely ; others write 
that when their present fences decay they shall not 
renew ; again, those who were planning venous new 
divisions, declare they shall give them up, — adding in 
repeated instances, that their fences alone, for the last 
30 years, have cost as much as the farms would sell 
for now, exclusive of the buildings ! 

Where it becomes necessary to clear the land of 
stones, and it is about as cheap to lay them up in 
fences as to otherwise dispose of them, we should 
have no objection to their being used in this manner. 
But this is seldom the case, and instead of fencing, 
we would recommend farmers to cast about and see 
if there are not bridges to build ; causeways to make ; 
ditches and ravines to fill up ; roads to Bfucadamize : 
and farm-buildings, though the first cost is greatest 
when made of stone, instead of wood, yet they last so 
much lonser they prove cheaper in the end. Stone 
is wanted for various other purposes which we 
need not enumerate ; and to the person who wishes 
to get rid of them without embarrassing himself with 
fences, he will, without much teaching, find many a 
place for their safe deposit We respectfully com- 
mend the subject to the consideration of our hard- 
working yeomanry. 

OEDDES HARROW. 

I OBSERVED in the American Agriculturist for this 
month, a cut of my harrow, accompanied by some 
remarks that seem to require notice. 

Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, say, they 
have ** made some improvements in it ; such as to 
confine each tooth with a screw nut and washer, 
tapering the tenon of the tooth through the timber, 
which does away with all liability to oecome loose.** 

Upon a prairie where there are no stones, and 
teeth very seldom require sharpening, this may be an 
improvement; but upon the stony hills of New £iig« 
land, or Western New York, it will be found that 
the old way, of making the teeth of extra length, and 
leaving them some distance above the top of the tim- 
ber, in the first instance, that they may be manjr 
times sharpened, before they become too short, is tM 
best A nut by drawing the tooth up in tightening 
it, shortens it, and the wear of the earth below short- 
ens it, so that between both these causes, the teeth 
will soon require to have pieces welded on to restom 
them to their proper length. As to the tu^riar 
finish that Messrs. R. N. and M. give the harrow, 
no one who has used as many of their superb imple- 
ments as I have, can for a moment doubt. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of Union Vale, has ** arranged 
handles for liftin|| the harrow when clogged — it nae 
round iron teeth, mstead of square ones, with a pair 
of draught clevies." 

The handles were shown at Poughkeepsie, and to 
the driver may be of some advantage; but they ren- 
der the harrow much less portable, as with them on, 
one half cannot be turned over on the other. As to 
the round teeth, I am not able to discover their supe- 
riority. The pair of •« clevies," remind me of my first 
attempt at hitching on to my harrow, a short chaia 
fastened at each end to one of the centre pieces, aad 
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Arinv in the mMilIe. (t would not ilo. When the 
siinfuc mode of turning a hook on the end of the 
pivot of the forward hinge sujjpe^ested itself, [ saw that 
what was before uaele^ had become of vahie. 
Ultimately Mr. Barton, who makes my harrows for 
sale, proposed that a rod should run quite through 
both set of hinges, with a nut and washer on tlie back 
end« and an eye with a hook in it, on the forward 
end. In this form it was engraved and published in 
the Transactions of the State Society for 1843. • Since 
furnishing the drawing for thst engraving, a very im- 
portant improvement has been made by an eye 
through which the rod runs, about four inches back 
of the front hinge, screwed into the comer of the 
centre timber. This prevents the rod from springing 
from the draught, when in motion. 

Mr. Wilkinson has further improved, by " insert- 
ing the side timbers at a less acute angle, thus the 
implement will spread over more surface;'* and -I will 
adil, consequently not harrow so fine, by just the 
gain in width. 

Mr. W. took a premium on his harrow at Pough- 
kee|wie, and one made by Mr. Barton was on the 
ground side by side with it. The explanation is 
this: Mr. Barton had put his harrow ia my chaige ; 
and as I was, unexpectedly to mvself, made chairman 
of the committee, and as I would not suffer an imple- 
ment in my chaige to compete for a premium that I 
had an influence in awarding, it was withdrawn. 

The harrow is an implement so much used, that a 
very small improvement in it is of great importance. 
Wiih a view to bring it to its most perfect point, I 
invite Messrs. Ruggles and Co., and Mr. Wilkinson, 
and every other person who may suppose he has 
made any improvement in the harrow, to appear at 
Utica, at the next State Agricultural Show, with their 
implements, and let them be compared one with 
another. Geo. Geddes. 

Tyler, N. F., June 9, 1845. 

TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNAMENT. 

The spirit of utilitarianism is carried to such an 
extent in this country, that the ornamental is almost 
always sacrificed to the useful. ** What will be the 
gain thereof ?*' is the question propounded, whe» any 
project is proposed, instead of saying, in accomplish- 
ing this or that object, cannot the useful and the 
agreeable be united, thus gratifying the eye, and at 
the same time satisfy the pockety which is the primwn 
mobile of the age. 

There is nothing that harmonizes the passions of 
man, quells the evil influences of trade, or adds to 
the happiness of tde soul more, than to throw around 
him those various charms which are found in the 
natural world ; the green fields, the flowers, the 
fruits, majestic trees, with flocks and herds reposing 
beneath their branches, the waterfall, in fact, the 
panorama of creation as it meets the eye of the agri- 
culturist in his daily pursuits. It enfaives the soul, 
expands the intellect, and exalts man. Ff this be the 
effect of viewing nature in her loveliness, with how 
much more zest can these things be efljoyed, when 
onr own hands have dug the soil, sown the seed, 
planted the tree, or trained the vine. We view them 
then as the fruit of our toil ; and all know there is 
more real enjoyment in witnessing the results of our 
own labor, than in partaking of that which is bougkt 
with silver Snd gold. 



These are some of the thoughts which have been 
suggested to my mind in reading in your Mav number 
the description of the beautiful grounds of Mr. Colt, 
at Paterson. I can say as did ue Queen of Sbeba to 
Solomon, when she saw the splendor of his domi- 
nions, ** the htilf has not been told of them." Mr. 
Colt can truly say that, under his cultivation, the 
barren hills hsve been made *' to bud and blossom 
like the rose." It has also induced me to make a 
few observations on the value and importance of 
shade trees as an ornament to towns and villages, and 
to propose a plan by which the object may be accom- 
plished v/lth pleasure to all. 

It should require no aij^ument to prove the value 
and utilitv of shade trees in public streets and road- 
sides. Vet when I look at many places in the coun- 
try, more especially westward, I am pained with the 
thought that so little attention is given to beautifying 
them with noble shade trees. In too many cases, the 
streets are as barren of shade as the ocean. The 
people of New England have paid considerable atten- 
tion to this subject, and, as a consequence, most of 
the villages are well cared for in this particular. If 
any of your readers have passed through the village 
of Upper Middletown, Ct, tney have probably noticed 
two splendid rows of maple trees running the length 
of the main street, which improve the appearance of 
the place more than would the most costly mansion. 
And as the inhabitants walk beneath the shade of 
these trees on a summer's day, and feel the cool 
breeze as it pla^s among their branches, have they 
not a just pride in pointing to them, and are thev not 
a strong tie to bind the people to their native place ? 
I mention this place as an instance, because it is my 
natal home; many more might be noticed, if it were 
necessary. Take away the elms from New Haven, 
and it would be shorn of its beauty. 

A description of the avenue leading to the residence 
of Mr. Clay, as given by a correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, is so apropos to our subject, that I am 
induced to insert it. ** Mr, Clay has paid ^rtaX atten- 
tion to ornamenting his lands with beautiful shade 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruit orchards. From the 
road which passes his place on the north-west side, a 
carriage course leads up to the house, lined with 
locust, cypress, cedar, and other rare trees, and the 
rose, jasmine and ivy were clustering about them, and 
peeping through the grass and boughs like so many 
laughing fairies as we drove up. His mansion is 
nearly hidden from the road bv the trees surrounding 
it, and is as quiet and secluded, save to the throng of 
pilgrims continually pouring up there to greet its pos- 
sessor, as though it were in the wilderness." 

Facts like these might be enumerated to show their 
utility. But shade trees have their value in a pecu- 
niary point of view, for they increase the value of 
land in places thus improved. If an individual is 
choosing a location, he does not look to the worth of 
the land by itself, but weighs all the advantages and 
diaidvantages the place possesses ; and to a man of 
taste, shade trees would often be the turning of the 
scales. 

The objection is sometimes uiged, when public im- 
{)rovements of this kind are proposed, we may not 
live to reap the benefit, and wnat use is it to trouble 
ourselves about the matter. They foiget that their 
posterity will receive it if they do not, and it is a nar- 
row selfish 80i»l that is not willing to do anything for 
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the future ; a spirit which, if carried out by others, 
would stop many of the pablic improvemeDts in 
which mankind are now enm;ed. What would our 
country be at this time if our forefathers had acted on 
this principle ? Trees might be planted that would 
serve the ends of ornament, and be a gain also to the 
owner. For instance, the maple might furnish sap 
sufficient to supply the family with sugar ; the locust 
when grown is a valuable timber ; the oak and the 
ash have their various uses, not to specify others that 
might subserve both ends, pro|KMed to be gained by 
them. Thus, in a selfish view of the case, they can 
be made profitable, as they would generally be set 
out in land that is otherwise a waste or common. I 
would recommend that each man adopt the plan of 
planting shade trees in front of his dwelling ; if this 
were done by a few persons, others would soon see 
the advantages of it, and follow their example. 

There is no reason why the United States should 
not 'stand pre-eminent amonz the nations of the earth 
in this respect Considerable attention is paid to it 
in England, with manifest advantage to the people. 
Nature has done everything she c«i for us ; our soil, 
our climate, our trees, are all favorable to the end 
proposed, — it only remains for man to do his duty. 

These are some of tiie reasons I would ^ve in 
favor of a more general system of ornamenting the 
towns and villa^ of our country; many more 
might be urged did spaee permit, llie following is 
an instance of what nas oeen done by a 83r8tematic 
effort in a town in Orleans county, New York. 

A friend (one of those public-spirited men that the 
world needs more of), on temporarily settling in the 
western part of this state, was impressed with the 
negligence of the people in ornamenting the place 
with shade trees; and determining that something 
should be done to remove the reproach, went to work 
in the following manner. He mvited all the young 
men in the town to meet him on a certain evening, as 
he had a proposition to communicate to them that was 
for their advantage. This excited their curiosity, and 
they therefore met him. He then stated to them the 
condition of their town, that no shade trees were to be 
seen in all their streets, the great improvement they 
would be to the place, and then, after their feelings 
were enlisted in the subject, showed them how the 
difficulty might be overtome. He proposed to them 
to form a Tree Association, each member of which 
was to set out one tree and take care of it, and if it 
died to set out another and another, until he had a 
thriving tree. In this way each one felt his indivi- 
dual responsibility, and had an kicentive to do his 
work well, lest others should excel him. The con- 
sequence was, that more than a hundred trees were 
at once set out, and now they have the pleasure of 
knowing Aat ^eir town will soon be one of the 
handsomest in the state. 

To those villages which are in like situation, 1 would 
commend this plan. Form tree associations, invite 
the young and tne dd, and the ladies also, to assist you, 
and let not your plac^ suier any longer for the want 
of ornamentaJ shade trees. Go thou and do likewise. 

In this article, I have enumerated some of the lead- 
ing points in favor of shade trees, believing that it 
was only necessary to bring it before your readers for 
(hem to see its value. C. C. 8ata«jb. 

New York, June, 1S4S. 



ROSA RUBIFOLIA, OR PRAIRIE ROSE. 

I HoncE in many papera recently a deacriptioa of 
the native " Michigan, or Edantine Rose.** That 
description refers to the single flowering varisty wbidi 
is found in great piof oaion on our own wealeni. prai- 
ries, whence the title adopted for it by the horticiil- 
turisls is '• Piairie Rose." It is altogether difluwt 
from every other species in its foliage, which MsiiMi 
lates to that of the Bcamble, whence it derives its 
spedfic title. The qualities which oaose the ** PoBf 
ne Rose" to be highly esteemed, aie» first, its lapsd 
growth, which is often 20 to 30 feet in m season ; 
secondly, its extreme hardihood, the latier being m 
character which is applicable to none other except 
the Ayrehire, and not to that in an equal define. 
My present object is to cali your attention, and that 
of your mdere, to the highly intenstiBg doMe wt- 
rieiia of this class, which appear to be unknown to 
the writer of the notices I have lelerred to. 

One of these sportive productions was found wiki 
in 04iio, and several othere have been produced fraa 
seed by Mr. Feast and othen,and I have been Idita- 
nate enough lo produce several fins seedlings, and 
have now at laasl a thousand ssedlings from whidh 
I intend to select the most beautiful for propantion. 
( am also hybridizing this species with the Bingal, 
Tea, and other perpetaal nowering Yarieties, and 
hope to obtain that most important desideratum, a 
perpetual flowering frajgrasU aimbmg ttm. Perhaps 
I may succeed in oi>taining many <» that chancter 
dififenng in color, &c. This is the only dimhii^ 
rose indicenous to our country, as the Chenokss 
Rose of the Soutbcm States is originally from Asia, 
and the sweei-hriar, which is a putiai climber, was 
introduced from Europe. We nave recently made 
^reat additions to oar establishnrent, and particularly 
m the department of roses. Suffice it to say th^ 
this class alone now occupies four acres, and com- 
prises above 1200 varieties, among which are all the 
splendid new ones that halve latterly been produced 
in Europe by hybridizing the various classes. The 
public taste has become so Isstidious, diat scanely 
any roees are highly prized, unless they belona to 
the perpetual flowering classes, and the Bhort«li?ed 
June roses, which bloom but once, and then bat for 
a week, have fallen into merited disrepute. 

W. R.PRijNaL 

Prints Lismaan Bol. Omden^and Nwrseriee, 
FkMng, June IS, 1846. 

MAauNO. — ^A eorrespondent in South Carina 
thus writes us : " I have been marling continually 
since die fall of 1841, and find thqf the longer it has 
lain on the bind, and the better it js mixed with the 
soil, up to the period of its maximum effect, the 
greater its influence^ The ouaatity which would 
unprove the ^fsl crop, will destrov the thirds as I 
have proved to my oetriment The remedy, how- 
ever, is simple ; more va;etable matter to prevent the 
calcium from corroding the roots for want of food.'* 

When our lands at me north are well cbaiged with 
organic matlfr, marl has a better e^t the third and 
fourth vears than the &nt and second. We presume 
the soif of our correspondent is of a thin and light 
qwdity, and hence the necessity of plowing under a 
green crop the third yesdr, or giving it snaiething to 

^^^BHpa^s^p vaB^v a^^^^^as^^a e^v^a^^Be^rer aaa^Mae^BW 
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BONE MANURE. 

The farmere on Long Island have been using this 
article for about fifteen ytSLn, and are now making 
^ftidiea harvests as the fruits of their experiments. It 
Witt introduced there by an EngJishman, who first 
commenced grinding, bone in this country ; and so ia- 
oreduloQS as to its valae did he find the farmers in bis 
neidhbochood, thieit he could scarcely dispose of a 
bm'e) to any one. He tl^refore purchased, in the 
▼i«nity of Hempstead, a farm, which was reduced so 
Ibw as to soareely produce a crop worth harvesting ; 
butk b^ a judicious application of ^und bones, he 
made it the most fertile of any in its neighborhood. 
Si> piactioal a.demonstmtion of the advantages of 
hoaes as this, eeuld not be resisted, and exXrenae in- 
emdulity guvu way to the greatest confidence ; and it 
IB- now very exlensirely employed by the laigest 
farawrsion the island, some of whom now use Ifom 
500' to 1,000 bushds per annum with success aad 
profit. 

Wheft it is to he applied on com, it is first mixed 
in a compost with barn-yard manure or 3wamp muck, 
in piopordon as 1 to 2, and after fermenting two or 
ttme weeks, applced in the hill ,; but wheat, rye» 
outs^ and buekwheat, iire the crops mostly chosen for 
its application. On iheae X\t% bone dust is sown 
bffoad-cast, and harrowed, io^ The quantity used in 
this way is from 35 to 5(X bushels per acre, according 
to the previous streogth of Ihe soil. For grass lands 
it answers well, more especially such as have been 
depatstured lor some time by milk cows, or other 
stock. The reasoa why it acts so beneficially here 
is, that the animals have exhausted the lands in a 
gi^ OMOSure of their phosphates, and the bones re- 
store it «^n to the land, they abounding with 30 to 
70 ner cent, of phosphate^ Another importaut effect 
of tne application of bones is, that they have 91 ten- 
dency to prerent cloyer hmmng out. The clover can 
be top-dressed any time convenient before September, 
and lusC previous to the frost settiaff ia, sa;^ the last 
of November, and the field should be lieavily rolled 
with a comqion roller. The bones and the nolling 
tend to sti&n and hind tiM soil, iiud muke the action 
el frost less powerful upon the clover roots. 

I find the eone dust that I povchased thro^gh your 
agency has acted in a superior manner to any I 
have before used. I apprehend that this arises from 
theh' heing ground in a fresher state. Old bones* and 
such a» are hard boiled, are not near so valuable as 
fresh ones* especially in their lasting oualities. 
Htmpsteadf Long IdamL £ M. Bailet. 

FARMING IN "new JEESET. 

SUeomg. Com and CompoU, — I observe tha^ some 

of the xarmem in this delightful section of country are 

trying many of ^e improvements nf (he age. A IVIr. 

WebK says be has tried steeping his com and other 

Eiin in a solution oi amnonia, and found mupb 
neflt from it Last jFear that gjrown from corn thus 
Meeped was in harvest much soonen and had larger 
earn thaa tluit planted dry in the same field. He 
aieo made a coiDpoH or mixture of 1 bushel salt, I 
do. lime, 1 do. plaster, and 1 do. ashest and put half 
a gill in each hill at the time of plant iur. This pro- 
Med nearly ope^hiid more corn thap tha^ aiongsuje, 
phmted dry wilhoitf any of the mixture. Othf^rwise, 
the land was manured alike* 
Folaio dt/hone.— I noti^ a method oi treating 



potatoes which struck me as very good, especially on 
old ground. First, fiirrow the field both ways, and 
then plant in the check or cross of the two furrows, 
cover them lightly, yet deep enoqgh to have them 
vegetate quick. As soon as the sprouts b^n to 
crack the gnwnd, go into the field, and from the cart 
put a fork or shovel full of coaree or green manure on 
top of the hill, then plow between, turnine the fur- 
rows ipeetber, and cover the manure Always fol- 
low with a hoe and see that the manure is well cov- 
ered. As* the rows run both ways, when time to 
hoe, plow contrary from the first time, and very little 
labor is required to hill sufiSciently and keep the 
weeds down. The manure is as safe in this man- 
ner as heaped up in the yard or field to wait the fall 
crop. It is not exposed to the sun, nor is it as likely to 
heat and throw off the ammonia and other properties 
esseatial to vegetation, as it would he in larser quan- 
tities or heaps. In digging the potatoes and plowing 
again for the grain crop, the manure is completely 
mixed with the earth. I go heart and hand for put- 
ting all manure into the earth as soon as it can be got 
from the farm, whether coarse or fine, especially in 
the spring of the year, instead of heaping it up to rot 
and waste through the summer. 

Mr. Demacest says, he gets nearly double the 
quantity of potatoes from this methoa to what he 
would without this manure. Coarse manure helps 
to keep the earth moist under it. I have seen pota- 
toes vegetate and produce well, lying only covered 
with straw, about 6 inches, and no earth over them. ■ 

Passaic County^ N. J. £. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

Early in this month harvest usually commences, 
in latitude 39 ^^ and 40<', with some variation for 
higher or lower latitudes. The farmer should bear 
in mind, that by cutting; his wheat a week before the 
usual time, he avoids the risk of injury from the rust, 
seciltes a better yield, and harvests a grain more pro- 
ductive of good flour. But if he shocks his wheat 
immediately after cutting, it will mould and be much 
injured. It should either be cradled, or thrown in 
small grips, as it is reaped, and suffered to lie till it is 
cured, before binding. When sufficiently cured it 
should be bound and put in shocks ready to haul to 
the mow, the stack-yard, or the threshing-machine. 

Timothy meadows are usuaDy ready for cutting 
about the time the operation of harvesting is com* 
pleted. But as timothy (pkleum pralenns) when fiilly 
ripe, contains more than double the quantity of nutn- 
tive matter, which it contains, when cut at the time 
of flowering ; and moreover produces a greater quan- 
tity of hay (see A. Beattjr's Agricultural Essays, p. 
233) ; it should never be cut before the ends are ripe 
If cut, wh^ fully lipe, it will cure sufficiently in the 
swarth ; and by the use of the horse rake, the hav 
may be made with less labor than any other kind. 
Those who raise hemp should be careful so to 
arran^ matters as to have the hay in stack befora 
hemp is fit to cut, in order to prevent the hay harvest 
and nemp cutting from interfering with each other. 

The garden must not be neglected. The cabbage 
plants will have been set out, m the previous month, 
an4 must be well cultivated in July. This can ba 
done of mornings, while the dew is on the hay. 

Cattle, sheep, &c., must be salted as usual. 

Proif^ Mtll^ Kn, A. BxATTT. 
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WHAT WOMAN MAY DO. 

Ladies of the Revolution. — At the cloae of our 
revolutionary war, when oar grandmothers attended 
personally to household duties, from pleasure as well 
as necessity, a society was formed of ladies residing 
on farms near one of our principal cities, for the pro- 
motion of useful knowledge, and the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures. They met at each other's 
houses alternately, once a month, to exhibit each her 
produce, and to suggest improvements. On that day, 
particularly, they were not permitted to wear an^ 
garment which had not been woven and spun on their 
own farms, nor place on the table any viand that they 
had not made or procured from home-grown produce. 
If the snow-white linen dress was not as delicate as 
the Irish loom could produce, or the fine blue and 
white checked apron to be compared with the Man- 
chester gingham, still they were beautiful fabrics, and 
were worn with more honest pride and pleasure than 
is generally felt by the modem lady while shining in 
the goigeous silks of France. The day of meeting 
was looked forward to by this little society as one of 
heartfelt enjoyment, and a charming emulation was 
excited to procure the best receipts for preparing 
everything that came under their care on the farm or 
in the house. 

The morning of the day of meeting was spent in 
comparing the articles each had brougnt, and in giv- 
ing and receiving instruction for future improvement ; 
the dinner was equally an object of interest to all, for 
then came the husbands and brothers to compare 
whose beef, mutton, and hams were prepared with 
most care ; or which of their fair friends excelled in 
the less useful though more elegant portion of the 
feast; and jellies, pastries, and preserves became ob- 
jects of deep interest; the foaming home-brewed 
beer, and the sparkling cider were decided unrivalled ; 
and the wines of currant, gooseberry, and even grape, 
were judged and praised by the guests, amongst 
whom were often Charles Thompson, Thomas JefiSr- 
ton, and Benjiunin Franklin. 

While listening with flowing interest to the details 
of these happy days, related by one of the society's 
brightest ornaments and most useful members, I have 
<e.lt that the humblest topic might be made one of the 
deepest interest, and that nothing which can contri- 
bute to the comfort of others is beneath the attention 
of a cultivated mind. How eminently useful might 
such societies be made if extended through our coun- 
try ; and how pleasant the labors of Uie week or 
month, if each woman felt that she was working for 
something beyond mere animal comforts. 

Jhings that may he Learned at Social Meetings. — 
If at such meetings a few of the elementary works 
on botany, chemistry, and insects, could be reieul, how 
laiigely would it contribute to their information, use- 
fulness, and enjoyment. Every cook is a practical 
chemist in a small way, though she may not be 
aware of it herself; and while she is boiling soap, 
making yeast, or bleaching her linen, she is perform- 
ing some nice experiments in chemistry which require 
knowledge and practice to perform. How much 
lighter then would be the work of a house if each 
one knew something of the chemical properties of 
the ingredients they were mixing, and thus feel cer- 



tain that some experiments would succeed and some 
would not. A very little time devoted to well chosen 
books on this subject will give enough knowledge for 
household purposes, and when once in the ncbt path 
of improvement, an intelligent woman wul makt 
many interesting and useful diflcoveries for herself. 
She will learn that in writing a recipe it is neoessaiy 
to be very particular in giving not only the exact pro- 
portions of the ingredients, but the manner of mixiiy 
and the time when each should be added ; for on iMs 
will mainly depend her success or failure : thus, if 
she be going to make a light tea cake, she will undir- 
stand why she had better mix the sour cream or 
cream of tartar thoroughly through the batter befoie 
adding the soda or saleratus, and that when mixed* 
the cdces must be baked immediately ; or that the old 
notion of the necessity of stirring soup while boiling 
with a sassafras stick could have arisen from nothing 
but ignorance and superstition. It is a very common 
saying among good cooks, that they never care for a 
recipe, that they always go by guess, and that it is non- 
sense to be so exact in weight and measure. It may be 
so for them, because, from long practice and good judg> 
ment, they have acquired the habit of forming a correct 
guess at a glance ; out wo to the poor family who is 
obliged to eat the soufj heavv bread, and badly pre- 
pared dinners of the cook who has not had the ad- 
vantaij^ of such knowledge, and who equally dis- 
dains instruction. What young housekeeper has not 
felt the benefit of a dearly-expressed and well- 
worded recipe, above the common mode of giving 
one ? Take the following example from a book be- 
fore me: 

** Sponge Cake. — ^Twelve eggs, their weight jn 
sugar, half their weight in flour, some grated lemon 
peel, mix together, Mke in paper cases or small tin 
moulds.** 

Now none but a good cook who knew how to 
make sponge cake could possibly succeed by these 
directions; and none but a very stupid one could fsal 
if obeying the following : 

** Ano&er, — T^e twelve fresh eggs, put them in 
the scales, and balance them with sugar ; take out 
half, and balance the other half with flour; sqiMuate 
the whites from the yolks, whip them up very light, 
then mix them and sift in first sugar, then flour, Iwat* 
ing all the while, till both are exhausted ; add some 
grated lemon peel; fill paper cases or small tin 
moulds, and bake them immediately in a modeiata 
oven ; if allowed to stand without beating they be- 
come heavy. This also makes an excellent pudding, 
with butter, sugar, and wine for sauce.** 

A Knovkcdge of Insects. — Some knowledge of in- 
sects and their habits is equally useful to a house- 
keeper. The woollen moth, the ham skipper, com* 
mon house fly, and cockroach, and a host of others, 
are pests that all suffer from and dread ; yet no remedy 
is offered or attempted, because few appear to know 
their true histories, and are from ignorance unable to 
guard against them. Hie woollen moth is a smafl 
^rey fly, on the wing principally at ni^t, when it is 
in search of a proper place to deposit its eggs. This 
it finds in any woollen or fur material that may ha 
exposed. The eggs remain unhatehed a longer or 
shorter time, according to the wannt|i of the room 
they may be in. When hatched, they are litda 
worms, which soon spin a sack of silk and particles 
of the material on which they feed« and so nicely 
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contrived and ingeniously woven around themselves, 
that it requires sharp eyes to detect them ; and thus 
they feed securely until their time of change, when 
they make their escape, if not too closely packed 
away, and suspend themselves to the wall or ceiling, 
in some dark corner or unmolested place, until the 
warm spring weather, when they take wing and im- 
mediately seek a home for their future progeny. 
They never feeJ in, the winged state, and therefore 
only live a few days. A good house-keeper know- 
ing this, will take good care not to xleiay packing 
away her flannels, furs, or cloth, until late in ihe 
spring; and at all times be certain tliat each article 
(s well brushed before being packed, then closely 
enveloped in a thick linen or cotton cloth, sur- 
rounded with pepper, camphor, or turpentine, to 
prevent the fly from approaching it, or to kill the 
young worms when hatcned, if there should unfortu- 
nately be any e^s already deposited. ' Then each 
loft, closet, and wall, in the house, should be well 
swept, and if possible white-washed, to clear away 
the moths That will always be found hanging around ; 
and no pieces of woollen material, old or new, should 
be suffered to remain unmolested or exposed. 

Fruit and Insects.^To supply the table with good 
fruit is equally important; and this maybe greatly 
facilitated if the women and children of the house 
will take it under their care, and spend a few minutes 
In each day in its culture and protection. A few 
easy and interesting experiments will show that there 
is an immense loss of valuable fruit each year, for 
want of a little knowledge of insects and a few 
minutes spent in preventing their ravages. For ex- 
ample, take a few fallen plums or apricots, place 
them in a tumbler nearly filled with earth, cover the 
tumbler close to prevent the escape of the insects that 
are in them, and then set it away for a few days or 
weeks, if it be in the early part of summer, but if 
late in the season, they must remain until spring un- 
molested ; then caremlly turn the earth out, and 
examine each little lump, and you will find that the 
worm has left the fruit and msuie for itself a nicely 
plastered cell, a little lai]^r than its body, where it 
remains secure from all mjury until it has changed 
from a worm to a little brown or ash-colored beetle 
{RhyncfuUs cupre€u, or plum weevil). If liberated 
now they will return to the tree and deposit their ^;gs 
in the remaining fruit, which soon falls, and thus one 
wellpfilled tree may produce two or three separate 
broods in a year, according to the season or the quan- 
tity of late fruit on the tree. I have known many 
large, profusely-bearing trees never ripen a single 
plum, until the system of gathering all the fallen 
fruit, daily, had been practised for two or three years; 
then were the owners rewarded by an abundant sup- 
ply. The growth of insect-larva may be advanced 
or retarded according to the diflerent circumstances 
nnder which it is placed. Those hatched in the 
spring or summer remain but a short time in the 
Chrysalis state, while those fed in the fall never take 
wing until the spring has prepared food for them and 
their progeny. This fact should keep lovers of fruit 
always on the watch, and the task of picking up the 
fallen fruit be maile pleasurable to the children, by 
c)lfi»ringa reward for each basket full, or a larger share 
of that which remains than would belong to them if 
they had been too lazy or playful to protect it. 

Many persons believe they have no time to waste 



on the study of a bug or worm ; but let them think 
for a moment on the immense amount of produce 
destroyed by these little creatures in a vear, and they 
will feel that a few minutes of each day devoted to 
their destruction may be time well spent They will 
be rewarded, too, by the pleasure derived from the in* 
genious habits and instincts of these little creatures, 
given to them for their support and protection by their 
mat Creator; and while studying their wonderful 
forms and curious histories, learn mat each one has 
Its appointed place and use, and that whatever God 
has thought worthy of his creation and care, is a fit 
study for us, their fellow creatures. G. P. 

Never-failimo Recipes for Soap. — Soft Soap, 
— To 25 lbs. of clean fat, add 16 lbs. potash dissolv- 
ed in four buckets of water, and boil it until the fat 
is entirely destroyed. This you must test by taking 
out some of the soap in a clean cup, add a little 
water, and let it stand to cool. If the soap becomes 
thicker and clearer by the addition of water, and 
continues so, the soap is done; but should it be- 
come thinner or whitish, the ley has not combin«l 
sufficiently with the fat, and the boiling must continue 
until it will bear the water test When it has arriv- 
ed at this point, add water until it becomes a thick 
jelly, then let it boil one hour slowly, when it will 
be finished and fit to be barreled. The most frequent 
cause of failure is, that the ley is not strong enough 
for the quantity of fat ; therefore, when home made 
ley is used instead of potash, the ley should be strong 
enough to float an egg freely. To each gallon of 
strong ley add three quarters of a pound of clean 
grease ; if cracknels be used, take one pound to each 
gallon. Boil it very fast, and stir it frequently. A 
few hours will suffice to make it good soap. 

Hard Soap. — Add salt in proportion of one pint to 
three gallons, let it boil a few minutes, and put it in 
tubs to cool. Should the soap be thin, try it in a 
cup if it requires water. If very strong ley be used* 
water is necessary to thicken it after the incorporation 
is complete; this must be done before the salt is 
added. Next day, cut out the soap, melt it, and cool 
it a^n ; this takes out all the ley, and keeps it from 
shrinking when dried. The fat should be prepared 
before soap-making day, by boiling it in clear water 
and straining out all the bones and flesh, as they 
^ve out but little grease and always make the soap 
impure. Be careful to save the bones and scraps thus 
left, as they form the best manure for rose bushes, 
flowering shrubs, and peach trees. S. 

A Method of PRESBaviMa Frvit fresh all 
THE Year. — ^Take of saltpetre one pound, of bole-' 
armeniac two pounds, of common sand, well freed 
from its earthy parts, four pounds, and mix all 
together. After this, let the fruit be gathered with 
the hand before it be thoroughly ripe, each fruit beinc 
handled only by the stalk; lay them regularly, and 
in order, in a laige wide-mouthed glass vessel ; then 
cover the top of the glass with an oiled paper, and 
carrying it into a dry place, set it in a box oiled idl 
round to about four inches thickness, with the afore- 
said preparations, so that no part of the glass vessel 
shall appear, beins in a manner buried in the prepar- 
ed nitre ; and at the end of a year such fruits may be 
taken out as beantiful as whan they were first put in. 
->JPai7u^ Receipt Book, 
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THE TOAD. — BREEDING POULTRY. — CUEE FOR FEVER BURDEN. 



Bogs* {Department 



The Toad. — Boys usaally consider the haplese 
toad, ** (he most deformed and hideous of all ani- 
mals/' as it has been calied — and, what is worse, a 
butt for every crael and idle archin to aim at, and 
without sufficient readon, the poor thin^ is treated 
with almost univereai disgust, fiy some it is thought 
to be Venomous, but this is unfounded ; for thoueh 
the glands on the back secrete an acrid and mi&* 
white humor, there is no evidence of its being poi- 
sonous; and the limpid water it dischaiges when 
alarmed is said to be by no means deleterious ; both 
of tivhich, in all probability, are only engines of de- 
fence against its hatural enemies. We well know 
that a cat will scratch, and a dog or parrot will bite, 
when provoked ; and why should we despise a toad 
for defending itself when attacked or disturbed ? It 
IS true that mis teptile is not very beautiful nor pre- 
bossessing in its appearance; for it is heavy and 
lazy in its gait, witn a bloated bod^ and carbuncled 
ilktn ; but look at its beautiful bright eyes, which 
iftay vie with those of the hawk, or the perch ; and 
when its valuable services are taken into account, 
it is to be hoped that it will be considered as deaerv- 
Ihg of a snng corner in the garden or the conserva- 
tory, where it may be petted and cherished like any 
other domesdcated animal, and where its curious and 
interesting habits may be observed at leisure. 

The usefulness of toads under a frame and amongst 
choice hot -house plants, as well as in gardens and 
fields, can scarcely be too highly estimated ; for it is 
a well established fact that they live almost entirely 
upon small worms and insects, and that they will 
keep melon-beds quite free from ants, beetl^, and 
wood-lice, which they devour by thousands. A 
single toad will despatch twenty or more of the lat- 
ter pests in two or three minutes. Blue-bottie and 
flesh flies are also highly relished by them, and they 
will lik^iodse attack slugs, wasps, and sometimes 
" bsesTwhen their favorite lood is scarce or exhausted. 
'* The toad," says an eminent naturalist, " is fond 
of woody, shady, and obscure situations; in sum- 
mer, of stagnant waters; in winter, of slimy and 
muddy places, often dieging and living under-ground. 
ft is veiy tenacious of life, and several accounts have 
been recorded in diflferent countries, of its being found 
inclosed in stones and trunks of trees, without any 
visible commanlcation with the atmosphere. It is 
preyed upon by hawks, owls, and herons, and even 
by hedgenogs. It is killed by laying snuff on its 
back.** [t couples in ataffuant water in the spring, 
and the female is several days in producing her ^;gs, 
which, like those of the frof, are enveloped in a 
mass of jelly ; but they are disposed in two distinct 
lines, eometimes eztendinff twenty or thirty feet in 
length. The young tadpoles which are hatched from 
them are smaller and darker than those of the frog ; 
they live in the water matil autumn, when they ac- 

Suire their legs and become terrestrial. The toad 
as only four toes on the forefeet, and five, on the 
hinder, which are not webbed as in the frog ; but 
there ia a small neabrane at the base. It has no 
leelh, ami either swallows its food alive, or kills it 
first ky eompiMsioa. It catdhes inseets with its long, 
▼iscif) tenrue, with a lapidity that the eye can scarcely 
follow. When we speak of railroad flpeed« it can- 
not be compared with the quicknees of t&e motiou of 



this organ, when in the act of capturing a wasp or a 
fly. The toad casts its skin as snakes and cater- 
pillars do; but it pulls ofi* its old coat (which splits 
down the back and belly when it is too small) with 
the assistance of the arms and mouth, and then, it is 
said, it disposes of its skin by roiling it up into a 
ball and swallowing it. 

Beekdino Poultrt. — ^As I think you seem to 
take a good deal of interest in us Boys, and often 
express, not only a willingness, but a desire to help 
us on in our endeavors to obtain useful knowledge^ 
I have taken the liberty of writing you a short episSe. 
Widi father's consent and ap[>roval, I am going to 
commence the business of raising poultry; out am 
not going to follow the too loi)g practised examples 
of our neighbors, who, acting on the principle that " a 
hen is a hen," and one is as good as another, con- 
tinue to multiply a monsrel race of good-for-nothing 
" varmints*' of every form, size, and color, except 
what is desirable to possess. 

I have read a number of books on rearing poultry, 
by different authors, both English and American; 
but they don't exactly answer the purpose. They 
are at a deal of trouble to describe a great variety oil 
kinds that have been seen in various parts of the 
world, and which you and I may never see, and is 
of no practical benefit that I know of, yet may be 
interesting enough, to the curious. I believe that if 
yon had a mind to do it, you can give us more real 
useful information on this subject in one chapter than 
we can find in a whole published volume. What 
we want to know is, the principle of breeding — how 
it should be conducted— -how far the *< in and in** 
system may be practised without detriment — how we 
should proceed m crossing to gain advantage— whe- 
ther it will answer to breed from a cock and hen, 
both being from the same parents— what will be the 
effect if such a course is continued — how far consan- 
guinity must be removed in order to imnrpve. From 
this imperfect communication ^ou will at least un- 
derstand what we want, and if you will have the 
kindness to answer it you will very much oblige 

One of the Botb. 

Old Bay State, March, ^845. 

Oui correspondent shall be answered in good time. 

Curb for Fever Burden. — ^The following plaint 
and comic old recipe has been sent us by an esteenned 
correspondent, who says she copied it into her com- 
monplace-book from " The Breviary of Health, by 
Andrew Boorde, Physicke Doctoure-«-Anno 1557." 
We trust that none of the boys who read the Agri- 
culturist will need '* anowUin^ with the ** wiguBn- 
turn bacfdinunit* especiafiy during harvest- time. We 
have too good an opinion of them to believe tliis; 
vet, lest any one should, here is the recipe for their 
oenefi,t. 

" The 151 chapitre doth showe of an evyll fer&t 
the which doth cumber yonge persons, and named 
the fever burden or lazy fever. • • * This fever 
doth come naturally, or else by evyll and slouthful 
brynging upp. If it do come by nature* then is it 
incuiable ; for it can never out of the bone that is 
bred in the fleshe; if it bee by slouthful bmigin|| upp, 
it may be holpen by dylligent labour. ' There h no- 
diyng for the fever burden so good as is ungueinium 
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haaUtmtm ; that ii, take a sticke or trand, a yard of | and iF litis TeTer wyll noi be htripen in that tyme, let 
length, r.nd more, «id let it be aa great as a nan't them beware of waggynge on Ibe galloweB. Am] 

... — ... .- ................ ,,...\ , , ., - 10 lubber- 

E.S. 



:jiM;tr ini wjth it ano^t the back aod afaoulden whyles they doe take thja medecine, put di 
■rtlL r-i rning and evening, and doe thys 31 dayee — wort in Ibeyre pottage." 
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Tbc French ntluialista auerl that the Muoeovj 
dock ie a distinct •peciea, and not a varietf . It m 
moeh larger than the common dock, and la diatin- 
guiihed by a canincled membrane of a red color, 
whicli Btun comparea to a cherry, covering the 
cheeks, and ejitending behind the e^ee. and Bweils at 
[he root of Ibe bill ; this tubercle is wanting in tbe 
female, as also the tuft of narrow feathers, and rather 
twisted, which hanga behind the head of the male, 
whieb alands erect when excited. She is also amall- 
er; both stand low on the legs, have short claws, 
and the inner ones crooked ; are a clnmay bird on 
the ground, light on the wing, and will perch on 
fences, &c. 

" B^ wild state," says Brun, " the drake is of a 
brownish black color, with a broad white patch on 
tbe wings, the female beinK smaller and mote ob- 
scurely colored," In the domestic stale, it exhibits 
every variety of color, like a common duck. " At 
one time," says Biun, " the male is white, at ano- 
ther, the female white ; in other instances, both male 
and female are Mack, and again of ereat diveisitleEi 
of color; but they are commonly black, varic^ted 
with other colors." The black are glo«wd with 
green on the back, and changeable, as they are expos- 
ed to the rays of the sun. 

The Muscovy duck, it appears, is only found in a 
wild stale in Soolh America. Marc^ve has ob. 
served it in the Biaiib ; it is also a native of Guiana. 
Traveller* assert that these birds perch on the loige 
trees that border rivers and marahes, similar to terres- 
trial birds ; they build their nests there, and aa aoon 
4B tbe ducklings are hatched, the mother takes them 
Me by one, and drops them into the water; laying 
'•ket place two or three times a-year, and eaen ia 



from twelve to eighteen e^, quite round, and of a 
greenish while; the moulting season begins in Sep- 
tember, and in sometimes so complete, that thedncka, 
finding themselves almost entirely destitute of fea- 
thers, are unable to fly, and let tMmselves be taken 
alive by the f ndiana. These bints an as shy u ovr 
wild ducks, and it is by surprise alone that they art 
to be ebot— Main. 

The Muscovy duck is easily fattened, and a pro- 
lilic bleeder, and hence, and though it is also a ron^ 
cious feeder, it may be rendered profitable to rear. 
The male it very salacious, and purs resdily with tbt 
duck, prododi^, by the croee,* hybrid or 



mongrel Inted, vhich improves tbe size of tbe a 
and the delicacy of the other, but the ntongrels, like 
that of the wild and tame goose, will not breed. 



green plumage, and is destitute of the red csruncled 
membrane on the cheeks, as well as the musky odor 
of Ihe ramp gland of the Museovy duck. Out of tme 
hundred ^gs of this hybrid sort, M. Patmenlier was 
able to succeed in hatching scarcely twenty duck- 
lings; and hence, to keep up the stock, Olivier de 
Serres advises to continne crossing entj year, by 
keeping a sufficient number of Muscovy diakea witn 
the common ducks. 

Sealiger and Olivier de Serres have given out thi« 
duck was dumb. 

The Muscovy drakes are often very croea and 

n'elsomewith other poultry, and we nave known 
to attack small childien, particularly when they 
happen to have any food in their hands, and for 
which reason we have abandoned the rearing of 
them.— jfmer Poult. Conpantim. 
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FOREIQN AQRICULTURAL NEWS, 
By the arrival of the steamship Caledonia, we have 
our European journals to the 4th of June. 

Markbts — Ji$fu8 depressed, and few sales. CoUon 
h-id fallen id. per lb., and was very dull. Stock on 
hand at Liverpool on the ist ult, 923,000 bales, against 
717,000 same period last year. Fhw firm, in conse- 
quence of the cold unpromising; weather. Beef, a 
slight advance. Ptrk and Lard quiet Lard OU^ of a 

Eure good qualitjT, in considerable request Cheese 
risk, with a trifling advance. Hanpj, dew-rotted 
American, sold for 2^ per ton — objecti($n, its dark 
color. Rice brisk. Thllow improved. Wool in good 
demand. We notice little change in other products. 

Money was in fair demand at 2^ to 2| per cent. 

American iSitoc^.^Nothine comparatively doing, 
though a better feeling pervaded in re|[iird to them, in 
consequence of the late pacific advices. We have 
before said that we looked upon the idea of a war with 
Great Britain on account of Oregon, as a mere politi- 
cal humbug on both sides of the water. 

Tke Weather was dry and cold, and un&vorable to 
the erain crops. Hence a slight advance in the flour 
market. 

Lottieiana <9u^ar.— The first sale of United States* 
sagar ever held in England, recently took place at 
LiverpooL The quantity exposed for sale was only 
small, and it went off very well. 

Importation of Wool into Oreat Britain and Irdand in 
1814.-— By an oflicial Report of the House of Com- 
mons, we find that the total quantities of sheep and 
lambs' wool, foreign and colonial, imported into the 
United Kingdom during the year 1844, amounted to 
05,079,534 lbs., of which 5,402,098 came from Russia ; 
1,(^01,099 lbs. from Denmark; 21,817,684 lbs. from 
Germany; 1,346,613 lbs. from Portugal; 2,818,353 lbs. 
from Italy; 1,286,963 lbs. from Turkey, Syria, and 
Egypt; 1,101,284 lbs. from Morocco; 2,197,031 lbs. 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; 2;765,853 from East 
India: 2,186,291 lbs. from the States of the Rio de la 
Plata; 12,406,397 lbs. from New South Wales; and 
4,411,804 lbs. from Van Dieman's Land. The total 
quantities re-exported from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 1,924,826 lbs. 

Exportation of Wool from the above countries dur- 
ing the same year amounted to 8.947,6 lU lbs. 

Importation of other Wools. — The quantities of wool 
of the alpaca and lama tribe, imported during the year 
ISil, amounted to 635,357 lbs., of which 47,848 lbs. 
were re-exported to Belgium and France. The quan- 
tity of mohair, or goats' wool, no imported during the 
same period, amounted to 1,290,771 lbs., of which 
07,529 lbs. were re-exported. 

Exportation of WooUen Manufactures. — The gross 
total declared value of the Britisn woollen manufac- 
tured cloths, &c., exported from the United Kingdom 
last year amounted to 8,204,836/. Yarns of woollen 
and worsted, including yarn of wool or worsted mixed 
with other materials, 1,271,906 lbs. 

Importation of Provisions into Oreat Britain in 1843 
and 1844. — The cured provisions imported in the year 
IS43 were as follows: Salted beef, 60,633 ewt ; salted 
pork, 27,118 ewt ; hams of all kinds, 6,919 cwt; and 
Dacon, 418 cwt la 1844 the same articles were im- 
ported in the following quantities : Salted beef, 106,766 
cwt ; salted pork, 30,780 cwt; hams of all kinds, 6,732 
cwt ; and ba!con, 36 cwt. In the latter year the fol- 
lowing quantities were taken for ships' stores : Salted 
beef, 77,248 cwt; salted pork, 16,9S7 cwt; hams of 
all kinds, 1,298 cwt 

Materiab of Good Slsep Dipping Compositum. — White 
arsenic one ounce and a half^ to be put into a bag and 
boiled for half ao hour in a gallon of water, two ounces 
of tobacco with three ounces of soap, to be also boiled 
in the same quantity of water, andT then mixed toge- 



ther, adding two gallons of water. This will be suffi- 
cient for from sixteen to twenty sheef^ ; the mixture 
may therefore be brewed in the quanti^ required, so 
that a pound of arsenic will suffice for 150 sheep. 
Care must be taken that the head is not dipped, but 
the water must be thoroughly saturated. 

Houf to get rid of the American Bag in AppU Treea.-^ 
Mr. Waterton, in his essays on natural history, ex- 
presses his conviction, that nothing short of a com- 
plete deprivation of air can destroy these destructive 
insects ; and describes the following very simple mode 
of effectually accomplishing this olject :— >" I mixed 
clay with water till it was of a consistency that it 
could be put to the injured parts of the tree, either 
with a mason's trowel or witn a painter's brush. I 
then applied it to the diseased places of the tree, and 
it soon smothered every bug ; a second coat upon the 
first filled up every crack which showed itself when 
the clay had become dry, and this resisted for a suffi- 
cient length of time the effects of both sun and rain. 
The sickly parts, now efibctually freed from the ene 
my whicn had been preying on their vitals, were 
placed in a state to be cured bv the healing process of 
nature, and that nature has done her duty, my apple 
trees amply testify.** 

Disinfection of Sewers, Cksspools^ Sfc-'M. Siret finds 
that a mix'ture of copperas, charcoal, and gypsum, in 
the following proportions, if thrown into a sewer or 
cesspool, will purify it to a remarkable degree : Sul- 
phate of iron (green copperas). 200 lbs. Sulphate of 
zinc (white copperas), 25 lbs. Vegetable charcoal 
(common or wood charcoal), 10 lbs. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), 265 lbs. 

New Jkfanure.— It is said that Professor Liebig has 
discovered a mineral substance, which, when com- 
bined with guano, will produce one of the most ferti- 
lizing manures known. A joint-stock company, with 
a capital of X120.000 sterling, composed for the most 
part of leading Rnglish capitalists, has been formed 
for the purpose of carrying on upon a large scale the 
manufacture of the new compound. Among the sub- 
scribers are several eminent professors of agriculture, 
who, according to the Impartial du Rhinf give out that 
the application of this substance to the culture of lands 
will produce an entire revolution in the agricultural 
system. 

Plumage of Birds. — An instance of the effect of car- 
bonaceous food upon the color of birds, is exemplified 
by feeding the common bulfinch, for a lengthened pe- 
riod, on rape seed. Under the influence of that diet, the 
scarlet plumage on the breast will be observed gradu- 
ally to turn brown, and, by its further contini^ce, 
ultimately to change to a dirty black. — Medical Knes, 

Dressing for Asparagus — Give it salt and water every 
fortnight while the summer-shoots are growing iand 
when they cease doing so, cease saltinr also. lour 
stable-dung will no doubt prove a capital preparation^ 
in addition, for the crop of next year, which will be 
much improved by not cutting this year. Add guano 
to the salt and water during this summer, the result 
will pay you. Nitrate of soda will not act well nnlesc 
succeeded by wet; in dry weather it does more harm 
than good ^Qardeners^ Chromcle. 

Fibrous Cbvering Stimulates Vegetable Growth.—A. 
light covering of straw, for instance, on grass ]and,vdU 
stimulate its ^wthin an extraordinary degree ; much 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the ground is thus kept - 
moist in dry weather.— ib. 

/buttry.— A chicken was hatched in my hen-house 
from a nest egg which had so long served the puipost 
that it was on the point of being removed ; it v^a 
hatched by the hens which successively chanced to 
lay their eggs in the nest, aided by tue unusual and 
equable heat of the atmosphere.— Ai. 
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Valm of &a Sand or Mori to lA^ht Sandy SoUi.^ln 
a tour through Nonnandv, in France, Mr. Lorimer 
remarks in the Journal of Agriculture, that th^ Nor- 
mans are not behind the peasantry on our own coasts 
in ai^iling themselves of the auxiliaries supplied by 
the sea. This sea marl is usually applied as a com- 
post with farm-yard manure. I was surprised at find- 
ing it more generally used in sandy than in stiff clay 
districts, conceiving, from the state of agricultural 
science there, that the property for which it was most 
likely to be prized was that of pulverizing the soil, 
and not of supplying any chemical ingredients neces- 
sary for the growth of crops. On inquiry, however, 
I found that the peasantry attributed to it quite a dif- 
ferent virtue from any I had dreamt of. The reason, 
they said, why it was chiefly applied to a sandy soil 
was, that such soil was hot, and required the cool sand 
to refresh it, whereas stiff cla^s were cold and requir- 
ed lime to warm them. This explanation, however 
far from scientific, showed that they had conceived a 
most distinct and tangible idea of the cause, and had 
not rested satisfied, as many sets of peasantry would 
have done, with the mere fact of a real or seeming 
benefit to their crops from such an application. 

The following is the analysis of tne abuve marl, 
furnished by Professor Johnston: 

Organic matter, 5*06 

Carbonate of lime« * . . . 43-50 

Gypsum, common salt, and oxide of Iron, 3*43 
Insoluble siliceous matter, ... 47-69 

99-68 

It consists almost entirely of fragments of minute 
cmstations, and of the bodies and skeletons of infu- 
sorial animals. It is from the latter that silica is de- 
rived, siliceous sand being almost entirely absent. 

Death of Mri. Oiibert — The deceased Udjr, actuated 
by an earnest desire to improve the condition of the 
laboring classes, has for several years devoted her 
energies to agricultural affairs, and was a zealous sup- 
porter of the allotment svstem, which she carried into 
practical operation to a large extent on her estate in 
this parish and the neighborhood. The benefits re- 
sulting from her benevolent proceedings, we believe, 
have fully realized the expectations which the sup- 
porters of this system anticipated Self-supporting 
industrial schools' have also been instituted 07 her, 
and the plan appears worthy of imitation. Vfe fear 
her loss will be severely felt in this place. — Susier 
Brprtn. 

Steeping Seedt. — Mr. St George, of Caub, on Rhine, 
has discovered that chloride of lime accelerates vege- 
tation in^ astonishing degree ; he has communicated 
the discovery to a scientific body in Grermany, who 
are causing experiments to be made. He showed me 
French beans that had been steeped for four hours in 
water, in which a quarter of an ounce of chloride of 
lime to cue gallon of water had been mixed; the 
beans were up with two rough leaves, when other 
beans which had not been steeped, and planted by the 
steeped ones, were not above ground, and only sprout- 
ed a little. The same effect was produced on lettu- 
ces, and a little of the chloride, in powder, was put in 
the pot, in which was a hardy shrub which would 
never blossom, and in a short time it blossomed out of 
the hard wood. — Oar, Oupon. 

MaumrtM ai Hbme.—- It is a remarkable thtnp^, that all 
the investigations of chemists and the experiments of 
practical farmers, and some of them have been truly 
ingenious, would seem to point at home as the source 
of the most valuable manures. A great variety of 
substances have been tried as fertilizers ; but the best 
amongst them are found to be those that may be said 
to be ready at hand amongst our household stuff. 
Thus, you have rape-dust as nome produce ; you have 



common salt in continual use *, you have salts of am- 
monia, of potash, and of soda, as well as phosphates 
of lime and magnesia in the urinary and other excre- 
tions, and in a form, too, best fitted for vegetation. 
Sulphate and muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) 
are found in the soot from coal fires; while potash or 
its salts are found in the ashes of wood fires, as well 
as in the water ejected after purifying the body, or its 
covering, by washing with soap, or other detergents. 
You have abundance of phosphate of lime (bone-ash)^ 
&c., in the hair, flesh, and bones of animals. Nitre 
(or saltpetre) forms spontaneously around you, in the 
soil, its grand element, nitrogen, being derived from 
the atmosphere, or from the transformation of the am- 
monia of decaying bodies : which element, nitrogen^ 
is so essential to vegetable life, that it has been termed 
the " movin» agent," which, acting; under the living 
principle of tne plant, moulds into shape the other ele- 
ments ; nay more, you have a substance that contains 
all these things, a complete type of guano, in the dung 
of your domestic fowls. — NoweWt Man. of Field Chrd, 

Urine and Ouano. — Fourteen to sixteen cwt. of hu- 
man urine are equal to one cwt of guano. 

LU/uid Manure.^-'The greatest care should be taken 
to mike the most of this valuable article. The chan- 
nel which is behind the cows, in ever^ well made cow 
house, may be filled daily, or morning and evening, 
with bog mould, if it can be had, which will absoro 
the fluid, and be thereby converted into excellent ma- 
nure ; or a tank, either a hogshead or a cistern, built of 
brick, and coated with Roman cement, may be placed 
where the steepage from the cattle and horses can be 
conducted to it by drains ; the tank should be covered, 
and have a pump in it, bjr means of which the fluid 
can be raised into the liquid manure. Cart and spread 
over the surfoce of grass land, or pour over compost 
heaps, which is perhaps the best method of disposing 
of It To this tank, the urine and suds from the 
house, water in which vegetables are boiled, &c., 
should be conveyed. This is a branch of economy 
seldom attended to by (armors in this country, and the 
consequence is— as much valuably manure is wasted 
about most fhrm houses as woiild, if properly disposed 
of, increase the produce of the farm to a very great 
amount According to Liebig, 100 parts of human 
urine are equal to 300 parts of the fresh dung of 
horse.), and to 600 parts of that of cows ; and we learn 
from the same hig[h authority, that the liquid and solid 
excrement of an individual 'contains nitrogen neces- 
sary for 800 lbs. of wheat, rye, or oats, or 900 lbs. of 
barley; we are hereby enablM to appreciate the indus- 
try of the Chinese, in preventifig the loss of this valu- 
able species of manure. The chemical composition 
of urine is as follows : In every 1000 parts there are 
933 of water, 30 of urea, 1 7 lactic acid, lactate of ammo- 
nia and animal matter, nearly 4 of sulphate of potash, 
39 sulphate of soda, 3 of phosphate of soda, and 4| of 
chloride of sodium.— -iVei9 Farmer^ Journal, 

Forcing VioUtt.^Bj attending to the following sim- 
ple directions, a bunch of these sweet little flowers 
may be had daily, from November to March. About 
the middle of A^y, prepare a piece of ground by dig- 
ging into it a quantity of leaf-mould ; plant this wiUi 
strong runners one foot apart each way : water in dry 
weather, and keep them clear of weeas throughout 
the summer; in October take them up with balls, pot 
them, and place them near the glass in a cold frame ; 
the pots should be plunged in coal asties or old tan , 
they will soon begin to bloom, and continue blooming 
through the winter; in severe weather they may be 
removed to the green house, ponservatory, or drawing- 
room, &c . To meet a gi^eat demand m few pots of the 
Russian may occasionally be placed in a stove, but 
neither the Neapolitan nor double purple like stove 
heat— 'IMstf Qardmeri' JornnoL 
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TftAlfSACTIONS OP THB NbW YoKK StaTB Aoftl- 

cultueal Socikty, together with an Abstract of the 
Proee«diag9of the County AgricultaFal Societiea, and 
the American Institute. Vol it., 1844, pp. 523. We 
have not had tiihe as yet to give anything more than 
acttrsory look over this volume of the Transactions ; 
but have read enough to say, that they are made up 
this year with less dry and unnecessary matter, than 
those of preceding years. In this respect the present 
volume is much superior to its predecessors ; but in ac- 
cotdingthus much, we muetadd, that the articles gene- 
rally, are not as racy nor as able. Too many of 
them, in whole or in part, have previously appeared 
in the periodicals of the day, and the State Society 
has the poor honor only left to it of reprinting, them. 
This we consider disgraceful, and unworthy the So- 
eiety, and it should be put a stop to in all future publica- 
tions. It is a strict rule with the English, and we be- 
lieve with all other respectable foreign Agricultural 
Societies, to exact an assurance from all contributors 
to their Journals and Transactions, that the matter is 
not only original, but that it has not befon aopeand in 
print. This rule should be immediately adopted by 
the N. Y. State Society. Another tiling, we notice 
that all ito cuts are BORROWED 1 Is the Society 
BO poor, with over $4,000 surplus funds in its treasury, 
that it cannot pay for something original in the way of 
etabellishmeiits 1 We think this is just as disgraceful 
as reprinting oid maUer^ nvamped to stuff a portly 
volume. In netting up the matter, uniformity should 
be preserved, and the whole leaded or made solid. 
The typographiiial errors are numerous, and so palpa- 
bly gross at times, that they will lead the reader who 
khows no better, into sad mistakes. Such publications 
as these are usually looked up to as authority ; it is 
the duty, then, of those who superintend the printing 
to -see it correctly done. We are thus candid in our 
observations on the Trannsactrons, fnom a sense of duty 
to the members at large, and we mean nothing in 
onr tone disrespectful to the officers of the Society. 
Any reasonable amount of ori^ma/. matter can be easily 
obtiUned, thsn why not get it % We would recom- 
mend as one means, that liberal premiuans be offered 
for essay > on the agriculture of the different coun- 
ties, after the manner of the Agricultural Societies in 
Great Britain, taking five to ten counties each year. 
In thi« way, the pafticalaT agrieultare of the State 
would be aoly reported, and a large rantss of highly use- 
ful matter collected, which would elicit considerable 
laudable rivalry^ and great impiovements necessarily 
follow. We would moke the priaes sufficiently high 
to commtind the be«t tatent in writing these essays, 
and when one was not sufficiently deserving, re|ect it, 
and repeat the premium. In our humble judgment 
there IS nothing so valuable in British agricultural 
literatare, as the County Prize Essays recently pub- 
lished in the journals of that kingdom. 

Tub Dog anp tkb Sportsman: Embracing the 
Uset, Breeding, Training, Diseases, &c., of Dogs, and 
an account of the diffifrrent kinds of Grame, with their 
Habits. Also hints to Shooters, with various useful 
recipes. By J. S. Skinner. With illustrations, pp. 
234. Lea & Blanchaid, Philadelphia. Price 80 cents. 
The above Is a pleasing and useful work, written by 
a hearty lover of the canine species ; but we regret to 
say, that the author has not gone farenough, and treat- 
ed the subject in too limited a manner; confining 
himself mainly to an account of some half dozen 
breeds, leaving out nearly all that are indigenous to 
our country. We have never seen a complete work 
on dcgs, although we are familiar with pretty much 
all published on them in Europe and elsewhere ; and 



we must confess, notwithstanding eonaideffable ability 
has been displayed in these, that the history of dogs 
has yet to be written. The first animal we ewi 
owned was a puppy, and wherever we could keep 
them, we «have haa a troop of dogs rnnninir ^^ <^b' 
heels. Many extraoitiinary things nave we witnes s ed 
of their sagacity, which we would trantoAbe witli 
great pleasure for any one who would piooaise to 
write a complete history of this noble aoa affeetio»-' 
ate animal. The illuetrations of Mr. SkiAoer's wwk 
are very spirited and ftuthful, and do great credit 1* 
the artist who sketched them. He must have beea* 
dog iancier, or he could not have drawn them so well* 
The Fruit and Frvit Tbkbs of AMXRtCA.i or 
the Culture, Propagation, and Management, in thr 
Garden and Orchard, of Fniit Trees generally; vri^ 
descriptions of all the finest varieties of Fruit, nalm 
and foreign, cultivated in this country. By J. A 
Downing. Illustratsd with numerous engiavta^ 
Wiley h Putnam, New York and London, pp. ^A 
At length we have the gratification of announcing 
this long expected work, and from a perusal of it, vei 
can say, that nothing compared with it on the subject 
of Pomology has yet been published in the United 
States. The author gave us reason to hope that thii 
work would have been issued sixteen months ago^ 
but in our last visit at his beautiful residence in New 
bui^h, we found him so desirous to make it as perfect 
as possible, and worthy the entijre confidence of tbs 
public, that he should go through twice the labor in 

f>reparing it that he at first anticipated, and hence thi 
ong delay. This will unquestionably be much to its 
advantage,and we prophesy that **The Fruits and Fmil 
Trees of America*' will now become the standard po 
mological work of this country ; for the gieat care 
which Mr. Downing has bestowed on the dtffeiMi* 
kinds, arranging and connecting numberless syno- 
nymes, and giving accurate outlines and descriptions 
will make it as safe a guide as it is possible to get i^ 
The culture of fruit is no longer a. matter of pleasure 
and luxury with us, but one now of necessity for food 
of man and beast ; indeed, it has become of vast 
national importance. A finer climate for fruit, m 
more productive soil than the United States, does not 
exist. Our apples -are well known in the West In* 
dies, and nearly every country in Europe, and the eat' 
portation of them abroad is rapidly becoming a very 
important business. Then the home consnmption of 
all kinds of fruit is enormous. The author of thus 
work under notice states, that there are more peaches 
exposed in the market of New Tork, than are raised 
in all Fmnce. The style of Mr. Downing is lively, 
cleat, and penpicuobs. The publiafaeis havn got up 
the work very handsomely, issuing two editions— >the 
one lai^ 8vo., uniform with Landscape Gardening 
and Oottage Residences, price $2.50; the other ISmo , 
pricoSI .75. We anticipate for these editions a laig e saW. 
The Chbmistry op Vboxtablb avd AniMai. 

PSYSfOLOOY, BY Dr. 6. J. MULDBlL— Wo haVO NObi) 

of this able work on our table, from the press of Wi- 
ley fc Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price 25 cents. 

Tmb Expi:.oBi!fo ExpBDiTioii. Fottt volumes of 
the cheap edition of this valuable work are now is- 
sued from the press of Lea & Blanehaid, Philadelphia* 
We have some valuable selections from it on agneni* 
ture in type, with an illustmtion ; hut the crowded 
state of OUT columns has prevented its being made ap 
the present month. For a more particular notiee, see 
our last number. 

DowNiNo^s Cottaob.Rbsidbbcbs. Wiley & Pnt^ 
nam have sent us the Sboond Edition of this ele- 
gant and nseful work. We have heretofore notiMM? 
this and the fint edition at length; and can onlr midL 
that before building, every oountry gentleman snanM 
consult it. 
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Utility Ihtkt m jimaie^ Wktat amd Flamr,-^By 
tbe 'folio wiaf' Table, Che merehanc, milter, or farmer 
will be able to tell at a glance when it will answer for 
him to ghip wheat or flour to England It will also 
show that the high duties almost effectually exclude 
tbe people of the United States from ever supplying 
any considerable amount of these articles; as, by the 
operation of what is termed the sUdin^tcaU^ whenever 
the price in England reaches tbe pomt which would 
justify our farmers or merchants to ship, the market is 
supplied by Germany or other contiguous grain grow- 
ing countries long before our cargoes reach Liverpool ; 
and as the prices of the articles are lowered the duties 
go on increasing, so that by the time of the arrival of 
the American flour, in nine cases out of ten, the duty 
on a barrel of flour is nearly up to S3. 

The Table is calculated as follows : eight bushels 
to the quarter, and Ave bushels to the barrel, which 
is suflieiently near for the purposes intended. 

On Wheat and Flmtr Imporitd into England from the 
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In thete taMes the pound stertlng is eompittsd at 
$4.80, which Is the leatil value. The actlla^ ^ne Is 
$485 a $4.87 — iVees fork " 



7b Make Vinegar, — Take eight gallons of clear rain 
water, add three quarts of molasses, put into a cood 
cask, shake well a few times, then add two or three 
spoonfuls of good yeast, or two yeast cakes. If in 
summer, place the cask in the sun ; if in winter, near 
the chimney wheie it may be warm. In ten or fifteen 
dajrs, add to the liquor a sheet of brown paper, torn in 
strips, dipped in molasses, and ^ood vinegar will be 
profluced. The paper will in this way form what is 
called the " mother," or life of vinegar. — New Gen. Far, 

A Cent in an Ox^e Liner. — Mr. Walter Hasty of Li- 
mington, a few days since, found a cent embedded in 
the middle of an ox*s liver, which he was cutting up. 
The liver was entirely closed around the cent, and on 
removing it the imprint of the letters was seen upon 
tlie parts with which they had been in contact Mr, 
H. bought the liver in Portland. We have the cent in 
our possession. It is a halfpenny of Ix>wer Canada, 
and bears date of 1837. How it could have got into 
the place whence it was taken, may be matter of spe- 
culation for the curious — Saco Democrat. 

Fork Buemeu m Sciota Vcdley.'^TYie number of swine 
slaughtered there last year was 121,600; this year, 
48,3.'X) ; showing a deceit from last year of 73.450. 

Pretervation o/jipplcs. — A gentleman from the north- 
em part of Indiana recently communicated to us a fact 
in regard to the preservation of apples, which will be 
new to many of our readers, and valuable to all farm 
ers. He says that to keep apples from autumn to June, 
he places them in a shallow nole, du^ as for Irish po- 
tatoes, having covered the bottom with cornstalks or 
straw, and the straw with dirt to the depth of about 
five or six inches. No shelter is placed over them. 
As soon as the severe winter arrives, and the ground 
and perhaps the apples themselves become thoroughly 
frozen, straw is again. placed over the frozen heap, and 
the whole again covered with a coating of earth— this 
time ten or twelve inches thick. 

The object is to keep the first coating of earth frozen 
until spring, and then cause it to thaw very slowly. 

The same treatment may be given to turnips, Irish 
potatoes, beets and carrots. Any of those roots may 
be thoroughly frozen without injury, provided they are 
covered well over, and suflfered to thaw by slow degrees. 

Sweet potatoes are almost the onlr exception among 
roots to this rule. They^ are injured by a small degree 
6f cold and without being frozen, fr in the frozen 
state, an Irish potatoe is put into cold water until the 
frost is out, and then cooxed, it will be as good as if 
it had never been frozen. All these are fiicts which 
we know from our own experience and that of many 
others. 

We do not know to what paper to give credit for the 
above. 

JmdyM of Seed Cotton ae a J oi -m ei ^ n ot a» Chemist. 
— >I have, as is my usual custom, weighed and ginned 
out a lot of cotton, and give the result of the analysis. 
The loss of thirteen lbs. I am unable to account for, 
knowing accuracy and care were observed; for I 
weighed every parcel and ginned it myself— for where 
popular accuracy is requited, I do all the work I can. 

Weight of seed cotton. 4044 Ibi. 

Cottonseed, 2744 

Cotton, 114 

Motes, 3 

Loss. 13 4044 lb 

The seed measured heaping measure, 11 bushels. Tho 
seed weighed per bushel 25 lbs. 

It thus requires 1410 lbs. of diy cotton to make a 
bale of 400 lbs., exclusive of baling and rope, which 
contains 35 bushels of seed, and yields the sniall ave- 
rage of 28 lbs. per cyn.-Sonth Weat Far. 

Maple Sugar. — The Montpelier Watchman estimates 
the value of the sugar crop of Vermont, tiw pw ie n t 
year, at $1,000,000. 
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RBVIBW OF THE MARKET. 



Review OF THfi ni4ttKi!:'r. 

PftlCBS CURRCIfT IN NBW YORK, Jfflf E 23, 184& 

ASHES, Pots, perlOOlbt. 93 81 to #4 00 

Pearls clo. 4 19 ** 4 SS 

BALE ROPE, lb. 6 " 9 

BARK, auercitron ton, tt 00 *< 83 00 

BEANS, White, buh. 1 SS " ISO 

BEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. S8 *« 33 

BOLT ROPE, ..do. IS " 13 

BONES.|rrouDd, bush. 40 '* 50 

BRISTLB3, American, lb. SS *' 65 

BUTTER, Table, do. 15 ** 18 

Shipping, do. 8 ** 11 

CANDLES. Mottid, Tallow do. ** 11 

Si)criD. do. 25 ** 38 

SuMrine,. .•••..•..•..■..*........ vdob 90 '* 95 

CHEESE do. 4 '* 8 

CX>AU Anthracite 9000 lbs. 4 50 •« 5 50 

CX>RI)A(JE, American, lb. 11 •* 13 

UO'lTON do. 5 " 10 

COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.. ..yard, IS ** 15 

American Flax, do. 16 ** 17 

FEATHERS lb. 96 *« 33 

FLAX, American da 6| "* 7 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 4 30 ** 4 88 

Fancy, do. 5 00 ** 5 50 

Soathern, do. 4 30 ** 4 88 

Richmond City Mills, do. 6 50 '< 7 00 

Rye, do. 3 00 ** 3 95 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bash. 1 00 ** 108 

Boathem, do. 1 00 ** 105 

Rye, do. 65 '* 67 

Com, Northern, do. 46 ** 48 

Southern, do. 44 ** 46 

Barley do. 50 '* 53 

Oats, Northern, da 36 ** 37 

Southern, do. 30 *' 33 

GUANO, 100 Ibe 9 50 " 3 00 

HAY, do. 40 «* 46 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ton, 190 00 ** 900 00 

American, water-rottad, da 105 00 ** 185 00 

American^ dew-rotted da 75 00 ** 195 00 

H10K9, Dry Southern, lb. ** lOk 

HOPSmm lb. 13 ** 14 

HORNS, too. 9 00 '* 8 50 

LEAD lb. 3 ** 4 

Sheetandbar do. 4 ** 4h 

MEAL, Corn, bU 3 38 " 9 56 

Com hhd. 11 50 ** 19 00 

MOLASSES, New Orleans ...fal. 98 *" 31 

MUSTARD. American lb. 16 " 31 

NAVAL STORES— Tar. bbl. 631** 9 25 

Pitch do 80 "* 100 

Rnsm do. 55 ** 70 

Tarpentlne do. 9 75 *' 3 95 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gaU 38 ** 40 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 67 ** 70 

Castor, do. 57 " 65 

Lard, da 55 •• 70 

OILCAKE, lOOlbs. 100 " 

PEAS, Field, bush. J 95 » 150 

PLASTER OF PARIS. tin, 9 75 ** 3 00 

Gnmnd, In bbls of3501bs. 1 19 ** 195 

PROVISIONS— Beef. Bfen, bU. 8 00 » 10 00 

Prime, da 5 50 ** 6 50 

Bmoked, lb. 6 ** 8 

Rounds, In pickle,, .da 4 ** 6 

Fork,Mes« bM. 19 00 " 13 50 

Prime, do. 9 00 « 10 69 

Lard, lb. 7| ** 8^ 

Bacon sides, Smoked. ■ do. 3 ** 4 

In pickle, do. 3 '* 4 

Hams,Smoked, da 6 ** 10 

Pickled, da 4 " 7 

Bhoolders, Smoked, da 5 ** 6| 

Pickled, da 44'* 5 

RICE, lOOIbs. 3 19 " 4 00 

HALT, nek, 1 35 « 145 

Common bash. 90 *' 30 

SBBDS-Ctover, lb. 6 ** 7 

Timothy, 7 bash. 10 00 ** 19 00 

Flax, rough, do. 8 SO *' 9 00 

clean, da 11 00 ** 19 00 

SODA, Ash, cont*8 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 3 " 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 '* — 

SUGAR, New Orieans, da 5 ** 8 

SUMAC, American, too, 95 00 '* 97 50 

TALLOW, lb. 6|" 7* 

TOBACCO do % ** 6 

WHISKEY, American, gal. 91 " 99 

WOOL,aazony, lb. 35 *' 50 

Merino, do. 30 ** 35 

HiOf-biood, da 95** 30 

da 90 •* 95 



NEW YORK €ATTI<B HAAKET— JomSB. 

At Market, 1100 Beef Cattle (875 ftoa tiM Soath), 80 Oow 
and Calves, and 1300 Sheep and I.Ambe. 

Pricks.— Beef Cattle— The market last week, was anassaHy 
dull, and the transactions were smaller than they have beea ibr 
three months. Bayers were very backward, ana of the eoinpa- 
miively small ofibring. 300 remain unsold. Holders, noctrith- 
standittg, still hold out for, and In some Instances have snrneodod 
In obtaining last week*s prices, which we aecordin^y presi 
for inferior and middling qualities 0505.50 ; superior t6.75» 
few extra at f7. 

Cowe AND Calves.— Prices have eKpeiieoeed a 
decllno. We quote Bl8a34 to 98. 

Sh»p and Lambs.— Sheep tl.9Sc«U0 to fSJB, a deeltM o^ 
of 5 eentt on the prices of last week. 



RnM arks.— This Is a dull month, and bashMM 
limited. ^$hts in fair request. Cotton languid. Exported fhMB 
the United Stales since September last 1,916,006 bales ; same time 
last year, 1,435,383 ; same Uom year before, 1384,948. fTkomt m 
good supply. Rfo and Corn scarce at this moment. ITsf Mak 
and has advanced. Beef and Pork Arm. Rieo the same. JMo- 
/«««« and SM^ar dull. Tohaeco in fiilr demand. fVool quiet. 

Moneg Is very plenty at 4| to 6 per cent In the dty. 

Stocko are In no gieat demand. 

Tko H^oatker has changed at last with us, ftom very dry lo 
showery, and everything looks green and fresh again. It has beea 
exceedingly hot the past month. The Wheat nod Rye harvest U 
already over South of us, and proves better than was anticipated. 
Oats and Barley are looking well, though the straw Is short. 
Com Is growing mpidly and promises to be a fair crop. Roots 
are Improving, but it Is tooeariy to decide what the crop of theee 
win be. Fralt Is reasonably abundant. Cotton, Rice, and To- 
I bacco appesr well. There are many complaints as usuaI ; bnt 
upon the whole we shall look for a fhll average of crops fot 
everything except hay, and this Is not cut short north of 41*. 



NoncR TO Farmbrs ars Garbrnbrs.— ^The Board of Afri- 
culture of the American Institute have appointed a ooaunlttee 
for the purpose of examining Held crops growing in the vicinity 
of New York. The committee aro ready to vidt any ftnoa or 
fields, and report upon their merits to the managers of the oest 
Annual Fair, to be held at Nibio's Garden In October next, oisi 
will aw&rd promlnms on the same. Appllcadon to be made to 
T. B. Wakeman, Esq., Corresponding Secrotary, at the Reposi- 
tory of the American Institute. 

EXOTIC, .\'URSERT, A.'^D HORTICUI.TUaAL 

OAROEIfS, 

jFYmMh^, L. X, mmr New Vork. 

The subscribers having establis|^ed a Nursery with the obov* 
title, with the determination of conducting it in the very koai 
manner in all its depmrtinentSi ofierfor sale, at roaoonakU pnooo, a 
oeteet variety of 

FRUIT AMD ORHAICBNTAL TRBBSp 
Hardy Shrabs, Herbaceous Plants, Grape Vines of all the hsst 
kind«, superior Strawberries, Fastolff Raspbeny, Gooseberries, dec 

BULBS AND TUBERS, SUFBBB OASNATIQll% 

DABLZASi te. 

ARR a most BXTBMSIVB AHD CHOICR COLLRCTIOR OF 



AND 8T0VB FUkNTBy 
Embracing everything *«w and boamttful la that departmenL 
sonally selected in Europe during the past suouner, of 
ROSES AJTD CAMELLIAS. 
We have a very choice collectioa of the former, Aiil 1,008 
rietles, and of the latter neariy 300, all In flue order. 

Catalogues of the abova will be sent gratis to all appUcoats. 
pool paid^ and every order promptly executed. From nnkoowa 
eorrespondents, a romittance, draft, or satlsflKtory roltoeaee «z- 
peeled. VAXJL tt oa 

DVRflAlVI HVMaMjH. ' 



Thrbb very superior Durham Bulls, tnm one to two years 
old, aro ofibred far sale, or exchange for other stock. They were 
bred in thb vicinity, aad aro of uie best Herd Book pedigrees. 
Apply post paid to A. B. ALLEN, New-Yoifc. 

AGENCY FOR IH-' AHERICAm AeRICULTURIST. 

Mr. Alonzo Sherman, of Trumbull, FRlrfleld County, Connecti- 
cut, is henby appointed General Agent of the American Agrtcul- 
turist, with authority to appoint Sub-Agents in any part of the 
United States ; nod we hereby recommend him to tlie attentioa 
of our friends wherover he may go, aad hope they will extsad 
such aid and assistaooe to him, as will forward the ol^t la 
which he is engaged. 

8AXT0N l( MILB8, 905 Broadway, N.Y. 

MABBOWS ANO € VliTIVATOBS. 

A food assortment of the Improved Geddes Harrows eoa ht 
hod Iran 919 to 015. Also, Cultivators, ftom f4.50 to OOJO. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 
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FABMS FOJ|. 8AL.JB. 

The Farm in West Groton, kttowA as 60 acfet in the North 
Bast eomer of Lot No. 83 Locke, consisting of a Farm House 
nearly newr, Bam, and about Forty acres or Improvement snr- 
nnin<led by a good ftnoe, and now occupied by Bobert Armstronc. 
Price, $1,500. One Thousand DoUan can lemaai on Mortgaie 
for Ten years, at legal interest, half yearly. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres in the South Bast cor- 
ner of Lot No. S, Cicero, about a mile firon the town of Brewer- 
Ion, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, conslstinc of an improvement 
of 40 acres fhnced, with lof iMiUdings, and 00 acres of Wood- 
lands. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the Stale 100 acres in the South East eomer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short distance ftom Uie town of Ful 
ton, on the Oswego River, good woodland, with a small clearing. 

Auo, 
The Wood Lot known as the State 100 acres In the South Bast 
corner of Lot No. 5 ManUns,a fow miles ftom Syracuse, and in a 
good neighborhood. 

Also, 
Wood lot known as the S. 100 aers. in the 8. E. c. of Lot Na 7 Solon. 

tf t» It M U •« tl «A M 

" Survey 50 acres'* " *• " 85 •• 

H tf ^ U U MM 29 ** 

H "50 " N. W. " •* W " 

♦» "SO " N. B. " " 39 " 

t* "50 ** 8. E. " " 38 " 

" . aub. 1 83 " " of lot 76 " 

n rt qr 3Q to a «i u u 

»♦ Survey 50 "N.W.cor.of "98 ^ 

** State 100 *'S. B. ''of ** OSVIrgU 

" 8nrvey 50 •♦ N. B. " " 68 •• 

« "50 ■** N. W. •• •* 69 

Apply to JA& L. BRINCKERHOFF, 

f 1 6C No. 3S Lalght Street, city of N.Y. 

OVAIfO, JCJST BBCfilVEO FKOM ICBABOE. 

Tun cargo of ship Shakspeare, firwn Ichaboe* of very superior 
quality, landing at the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. It has been 
well ascertained, that this Guano is superior to any other, as It 
brings forward crops earlier, and is equally lasting. For general 
fkiming, it will increase the crops from SO to 40 percent . ; and 
for market purposes. It will enhance its value at least SCO, and 
in some Inslaoces 400 per cent. 300 lbs. is snfflclent for an 
acre. For sale in tots to suit purchasers, with books directing 
how to use it, by £. K. CX)LLINS It CO. 

AprU 13th, 1845. 56 South street, N. Y. ( 

B. K. I( Co. have also for sale the best authenticated works on 
Guano, proving beyond doubt that It enhances the value of all 
crops 30 to 75 per cent beyond its cost, and market gardening 
much more, bringing forward vegetables flrom two to four weeks 
earlier. Three hundred weight Is the flill average quantity used 
per acre. It is said also to be a preventive against rust, mildew, 
and the Ay in wheat, and rot in potatoes. 

iCr The work on Guano is now ready for delivery. ml 

. !■■... I. I ll.l. 

GEHrXKAI^ AraiCAIf GUAIf O, 

TV h4»t Mmple #M Mmrket^ mud fruh frmm (As UUmA of Tekdbot. 
This calgo was among the first token (torn Ichaboe, and was 
ehoeen fh>m the best on the Island, and having been brought 
home in tight, Iron-bound casks. Instead of the usual manner of 
imnsportanon in bullc, its IhrtllisInf salts were better preserved 
than Uiey otherwfee eoold be. The following to an analysis of 
an average sample of it, by Dr. Chilton, the most eminent ana 
lytic chemist in this city. He proonnnees it to contain more 
phosphato of lime, and less water, than any other sample of Aflrt- 
can Guano submitted to his inspection. 

PbcMphato of Lime, 38HX) 

Phosphato of Ammonia, 1 

Carbonatoof do. I ckmu 

Uratoof do. f **** 

Oxalate of do. j 

Sulphate of Potass, dtc. i ^.i7 

Chlorides of Sodium, Ac J *" 

Silica, -58 

Water, 18^ 

Undetermined organic matter, contolning Nitrogen,. . 15*96 
LasSflMn *40 

lOOHW 
Price, 940 per ton, of 3,000 lbs., or «3.50 per 100 lbs.. In bags. 
Apply to B. Dl HunLsirr A Co.. 84 South strseti or to 
It^ A 8. ALLEN, 995 Broadway, N. T. 

BONE DUrr FOR SALE. 

Having been appdnted Agent of the Portehestor estebUsh- 
ment, the subscriber will be ready at all times to supply order* 
for Bone Dust. It is fgnmnd entirely fkom ftesh unbleached ma- 
teiialsi and is of a superior quality. 

A. B. ALLBN, 909 Broadway, N. Y. 



BOMMBRHI RUETHOD OF MAKING MANURE. 

One hundred agents are wanted immedlatoly, to promote the 
geneml iDtroducdon of this valuable invention for the mannfac 
tura of Manure in New York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, 
and In the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible securities will be required for the faiihtbl dls- 
ehaige of the duties of the appointment. Penons of suitable 
qualmcatlons will find this both a usefhl and lucrative employ- 
ment. Applications, if by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Westville, New Haven county, Oonnecticnt. 

Hundreds of testimonials ftom the best authorities, evince that 
no fiumer who is sensible of the want of Manure,should remain 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of its procurement. 
Any person forwarding five dollars, to the General Agents, with 
Inrormatton of the writer's name, resident and address, shall be 
fhmished with a copy of the method, with the right to use the 

same, without charge of postate. 

BU BARNBTT, General Agent. 

Westvllte, Conn., Blareh 1, 1845. 

HONET BEES ANB HIVES. 

B. Townley, 1S4 Canal street, has the pleasure to Inform the 

KMic that he has manuftctnred an entirely new and elegant 
e Hive, which has been awarded the first premium for several 
successive years, and has been foimd, by numbers who have 
them now in operation, to be the most eflectuai preventive 
against the Bee Moth of any now In use. 

Bees can be taught to work in glasses of various kinds, such a« 
tumblers, Jars, globes and shades. They can be adapted to family 
use, either in town or country ; In parlors, bedrooms, attics, yards, 
or wliere fancy dictates, with perfiwt safety. Inforasation can be 
had at the above place as to the best manner of changing bees 
ftom one hive to another, and also of making two swarms from one. 
And should any cause of complaint arise, it will be immediately 
rectified gratu. 

Individual righte for constructing the above hive may be ob- 
tained for $5 cash, by addressing the subscriber ; all letters to be 
post paid. Also, righu ton towns, counties, or Stoles, will be 
sold at liberal prices. 

Also for sale, a Treatise <m the cultivation and management of 
Honey Bees, by the subscriber. Price, 50 cente. 

al 3t EDWARD TOWNLEY. 



SHEPHERD DOGS FOR SALE. 

Two very fine young Scoteh Shepherd Pups can be had by 
applying post paid at this office. They are of the very best or 
the Colly kind, strong, active, and hardy, and may be trained to 
drive cattle as well as sheep. They are also excellent animals 
to watch, and among the most useftil on the farm for general 
purposes. Price QIO each . A. B. ALLEN, New- York. 

SCOTCH PLOW. 

Just Imported, and for sale, a very superior Scoteh plow, made 
enUrely of iron. An extra point, mould- board, Ac, accompanies 
it. A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadway. 



DR. VAN BUREIiTS RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION* 

RH£ UMA TI8M JIM^XIHILATED / 

The proprietor of the Rheumatic Embrocation comes before 
the public with increased confidence in the heallna virtues of his 
remedy ; for, since he flret dbred it to the public, it has been 
tried in the worst possible and most aggravated cases, over which 
it has completely triumphed ; in soma lastaaoes, where the 

Eatlent had been given up by the attending physician as incua- 
te, and in many cases where all the remedies advertised for the 
cure of rheumatism had been ikithAilly used, without the least 
elibct : thus proving itself superior to all other remedies ever 
offered to the public. The pv^nrietor has received ftom various 
parts of the united States, and Is receiving almost dally, the 
most flattering testimony to the curative powers of hte Rheu- 
matic Embrocation ; and he foels now more Justified than ever 
in asserting that it Is a never-fiiiling cure in all the various fonns 
of rheumatism, chronic or Inflammatory, and in all complainto 
of an analogous clurecter, such as contracted tendons, stiff or 
weak back and Joints, sprains, Ac., when faltMhlly and persever- 
Inffly employed. He cannot occupy the necessary space in aa 
advertiseiqent, or he would place oefore the public the docu* 
mentary evidence of the truth of his assertion. But though ho 
cannot do this, he Is willing at any lime to show them toaU who 
may call upon him at his wlnelpal office, Mo. 56 Band street, 
Brooklyn, Long Island, N. Y. 

Agento solicited flrom all parte of the United Stotas and the 
Canadas, and dealt with on ftvorable terms. All eonmunica- 
tions must be post paid. Price f 1 per bottle. 

M. VAN BUREN, 
>t^ Sole proprtetor. 

_ CHOICE MERINO BUOKS FOR SALE, 

The subscriber oflfen a few two year old backs for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. Collins' celebrated Ramboulllet buck Grandee, out oi 
superior pure bred Blerino ewes. Price 190 to #90. 

Also pure bred Bferino bucks of vario m age s, and at dUSnent 
prices, according to ace and quallw. LEWIS G. COLLHOH 

fraskingUmt DtUdUf Gr., Jf, Y 
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SAZTON ft BOLBS, 915 BrMuhraf, IT. T. 

PmUM tks fwlUminr 
VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOK: 

KnowlbV ELOounomrr. n. fint cl-i-w rfaetorletU ramder. enn 
talains the only essenUnl prlBCiples nf elneodon, iHfecaou for 
mnn&finp the voice, etc^ timplifled and eiplalned on a norel plan 
by JAMna Sbbhidaii Kkowi^ entafged and aduMad to tne por- 
poaei of instructioo by Epks SAROKAirr. New edition, revised by 
a. S. Randill. Deputy Saperlnteadentof Gonmion School* in the 
State of New York. The above work has piused through six edi- 
tions during the last eight months, and is constantly gaining (kvor 
with teachers and scholars. 

Drawino cards, prepared for the use of schools and fcmtlle«, 
consisting of Eietnentiry, Outline and Oottage series^ liy Messrs. 
Jacob and John S. C. Abbott.— This series of Drawing Oards had 
its origin in the difilcnlty we experienced In famishing our nil- 
merooB pupils at New York with a snfllelent supply of patterns 
to draw frum. In all the drawing books that we could find, the 
•uccesiiive lessons increased In difAcnlty by far loo rapid step4, 
and the bound volume we found very inconvenient to use. We 
have accordingly prep«red several sou of drawings, on cards, 
which we recuminend to the use of schools and families, as con- 
venient in (brro, and as furnishing a sufficient number and vari- 
ety of patterns, adapted to the various degrees of advancement 
of the pupil. To p irents and tcachera we would say, that by 
pursuing the stndy of drawing on theiie principles, you readily 
perceive that ltl« a highly Intel^ctnal art, and thnt the attainment 
of it will give a great and perm*inent expansion to the imagina- 
tion and to the taste, and to all those capacities of the sonl by 
which beiury is perceived and enjoyed. Drawing Is, In fKct, the 
study of besuty—nnd no one can really understand and appreci- 
ate the beauty which the beneficent Creator has scattered so 
proAisely around us. In every variety of aspect, without attempt- 
ing, by means of the pencil, to reproduce tti forms. 

John Abbott, 
JoHw 8. C. Abbott. 

NEW AQRIOULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

PLowa.— Having been appointed sole Agent for their sale In 
tills city, the subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of the celebrated Premium Eagle, Subsoil, Double-Mould 
Board, and Side-hill plows, mannfiu^tured by Buggies, Nonrse k. 
Mason, Worcester, Mass. 

Also the Improved Geddes* Harrow, Bleeps Seed Sower, Bach- 
eldor's Corn-planters. Cultivators, Ice. 

HovKT^a STRAW-CuTTcm.— The best Implement in the Union 
for the various purposes of cutting Cornstalks, Straw and Hay, 
These machinej are of various sixes, and moved by Hand or 
Horsepower. 

All of the above ImplemenU are oflbred at the manofiurtnrers* 
noMK pmcca. 

Africab 6u ABO. — Fresb. arrivals of this highly fertllixlng 
substance, by the single bag or ton, with printed analysis of the 
same, and directions for applying it. 

Gbouks Bobxs, Plastbr AJto LIMB, lo bafs and by the barrel, 
cheap for caah* 

A. B. Allbk, 905 Broadway, New York. 

THE FRUITS AMI) FRUIT TRBBB OF AMBRIOA; 



OK 



The Onltora, ProMgatkNi, and Management, In the Garden 
Orcnafds, of Fruit Trees generally ; 



and 



with 



DeaolplloM of all the finest varieties of Pmit, native and 
foreign, cnltivated in this country. 
Bt a. J. DOWNING, ESQ. 
This new work Is now ready, and makes a thick volume 
royal ISmOn illastrated with many engravings, pp. 

004, !■ very neat eloth binding, at #1 75 

Or, the aame In large 8vo. size, to match the aathor*s 

•Cher works, at $3 50 



Published and for sale 

WILEY It PUTNAM, 101 Broadway. 
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WHO BAVK UKKWiaB PUBLISBBD 

Downtiig*a Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. 

Second edition. 1 large vol. Svo. $3 50 

Doirning's Treatise on Rural Cottages. Second edition. 

1 vol. 8vo., With neat Illustrations '. $3 00 

Mrs. Loudon^s Ladies* Companion lo the Flower Garden. 

Revised by Downing. fl 50 

Gray's Botanical Text Book. Second edition, enlarged 

and greatly Improved, 1 vol $175 

Tomy £ Gray*s Flora of North America. Vol. 1 and 

vol.i Parts 1,9, 3 $10 00 

Mulder's Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. 

Part9 Beantifiilly printed 95 

' AFRICAN QUAmfi 

Fttr sole, a superior article of African Guano, Just received 
tiom the Islaad of lehaboe. Price, $40 per ton of 9,000 lbs., or 
$9.50 per 100 Iba. This Guano has been analyxed by Mr. J. E. 
Taadheinacher, of Boatoo, and the same can be seen at oiu 
^--^' A8BBBY POOL It CO.. 

105 Soath atreel, N. T. 



THE AfflLERlOAIf AGHIdHLTUBIST. 

PobHsbed Monthly, each number coatatalng 38 pagea, royal oe- 
tavo. 

TSRBfS— One Dtdlar per year In advance ; %\a^ nombatB, Tern 
Cents: three copies for Two DoUan. 

Baeh number of Uie Acricalturlst eoatalas hot One abeet, a«b- 
Ject to newspaper postage <mly, which Is ens ecaC In the State, or 
within 100 miles of lu publlcatloa, aad on* mmdakal/emU If over 
100 miles, wltbost the Stale. 

ft^Rtfsue tkmtgh Pottmatttnt m Cfta low a tl t mt * 

Editors of newspapers notklag the booUmib of tUa work iMMitli- 
ly, or advectialag It, wlU be Aualslwd a copy graHit ttpo» seniUnf 
such notice to this oflke. 

Volumes I^ IL and III. of Thn Ambbioab A«uoolt«tbist« 
with tables of contents compleie, for aale at $1J0 eaeh ; •!•> 
gantJy and aaiferaily bmind in eloth, $1 JS. l%eie are band- 
some. tasteAU books, and make very dealraMe promloma for die* 
trlbution with Agricultural Societies, and shoiild also find place 
In all oar Diatriet School Libraries. They ceniititute the beat aai 



roost complete traattse on Amerleaa turoilnf. stock'^treeding, aiM 
horticulture, extant. When several cf^iles are ordered, a Itteml 
discount will be made. 

HOVEVS STRAW CUTTEf^ FOR SALE. 

The subscriber being appointed agent tor this auperior Straw 
Cutter, now offers them for sale ^ all sixes, and to move by 
hand or horse power, aa may be wished. Prices vary aocording 
to sixe, Uooi $19 to $35. A liberal discount to dealers. 

Mr. Hovey Is devoting himself exclusively to the mannfiutitre 
of his Straw Cutter, and having made aome recent Improvements 
in them, It is believed that they are now the moat perfect ma- 
chines In market for general porpoaea. They have taken mac* 
premloras than any others ever exhibited at our Agrlcnltoral 
Shows and Fairs, and are nalveraally admired for their atrensth, 
neatness, and the perfection and rapidity of their woric Tbey 
are suitable alike for catting strew, bay, or cornstalks. 

A. B. ALLEN, 905 Broadiray. N. T. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURI8T. 

PkiladtipkU, J. M. CampbelU 

iTatkiiijftim, Fc Dr. R. R. Reed. 

■ffiaewy, J* • vT* *■*• ...• ...• *•••...•• .*•• ..*• B. H. reoae. 
Swrmeus9, Al Y.. . .Stoddard Is Babooek and L. W. Hall. 

.^aeaf a. An #• ...•• ..•• ......•••...•J. v/. Dsroy at %JOm 

Bitffiuot JV. ir%* ..«..••.«•.««••••....«• H. Bwfler flb Oo* 

Bo»Um,Mm»9 Saxtoa lb Kelt. 

MUw—ki9, ms. 7Vr. Hale It Hopkini. 

QUemgo, lU S.F. GalekOo. 

St,l4nU*,Ji» Halaall lb Collet 

LmdnUU, tCf. Morton It GrUirold. 

AVw Orleans D. Baker lb Co. and N. Steele. 

Cimeimnatit Okis W. H. Moore It Oo. 

JltJUn§,ae0 J. J. Rtebarda. 

jr^rftlk^Va, J. Vlekery, Jr. 

KaUhsuMits O. 8.T&lBtar. 

General Travelling Afent, Alorxo SHBmMaii. 
Bound volumes can be obtained of any of oar Agents at $LSk 
per v olume. 

CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER. 

Substitutes for a Short Hay Crop 

Why does not Hay caase the Prodnctioa of BMro Milk 1 
Propagation of Plants and Trees by LeavM 
Aericuitural Chemistry and Geolugy, No. 1 
Southdown Sheep ; How Plants Receive their Oarboa 

Dorking Fowls 

Stables, No. 9; Preparatioa for the Haid-worklBf 

New Yorit Farmers^ Club 

American Ag. Association; Farm of Dr. Pool 

Roup in Fowls ; Turnips ; How to Manaife a Stud 
Agriculture In Scotland, No. 9, John P. Norton ) 

Wool Raising In the United States, R. L. Allen ( 

Hired Laborers, S 

ExperlmenU with Fish, Poodrette, and Asbea, H. C. Soaford 

In and In Breeding, Inqalrer, and L. F. Allen. 

Hovey's Strew Cutter, Wm. Hovey 

Spring Pigs more Profitable than Store PlgB» W. ( 

A Log Loader, V. H. Hallock * ' '• * 

TV) Bteke Fruit Trees Thrifty, R. L. Colt 

Fences, L. D. ClUl 

Geddea Harrow, Gea Geddes 

Trees for Shade and Ornament, C. C. Savage. 

Rosa Rublfolia, or Prairie Boee, W. R. Prince 

MarllM 

Bone Manure, R. Bf. Bailor 

Farmlnc In New Jersey, E. 

Weatem Calendar for July, A. RaoCty , 

LamBa* Dbpaetmbbt: What WoueaamyDo 

Never Failing Recipes for Soap ; Preserving Fnrtt Freeh . . 

BoT8* DKPamTMBKT: The Toad; Breeding Poultry ; 
Core for Fever Burden 

The Muscovy Duck... 

Foreign Agricultural News 

Editor's Table 

RsTlew of Um Maftot 
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VOL. IV. 

A. B Ap-len, Editor. 

BUTTER. 

Wi hate no iympalhj with ibose &nnen who 
complain of hard times, and yet make no peraonal 
effort to remove Ihem tram theii; own sboutdera. 
Numberless instances ot neglect and bad management 
ixxat in their operations, which, if guanjed against, 
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would afford a ready and profitable sale to their pro- 
ducts i but now, will either not sell at all, or at a 
price which does not at all compensate for the labor 
and money expended on Ihem. Prot»bly in no article 
of farm production is this more clearly manifest than 
in the greater proportion of butter which is made in 
the iolerior of this country.and especially a( the West 
The soil yields Kood eiass, unexceptionable giass; 
and the cows yield ^ood milk, unexceptionable milk ; 
which, in its turn, yields good cream, and the begin- 
ning of unexceptionable butter. But the moment 
ait steps into the completion of what nature has so 
happily begun, there is an end to perfection, unless it 
be to the pecfeclion of blunderinK and mismanage- 
ment; and the whole operations of master and dairy 
maid, are, In the quaint phraseology of good old 
Tnsser, ■' so slabbered and soM," that what might, 
with care and good managemenl, bare been in the 
highest degree palatable, is maile absolutely execra- 
ble. We nave repeatedly been forced to notice the 
wretched stuff which passes under the name of butler, 
found in many of our farm houses and on most of 
the tables In public houses in the interior, — and 
which has compelled us to limit our choice of eat- 
ables to dry bread and lea or coflee, rather than poison 
ourselves with the addition of that miserable stuff, 
which is equally offensive to nostril and palate, and 
n-hlch plentifully besmears erery diah that can be 
spoiled by its presence. 

With those who are content to use it at home, or 
can sell it to such of their neighbor* forconsum^don, 
u can tolerate it on their pitmises, the loss ts no 
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greater than that of one of the good things of this 
life which might have been enjoyed by the same «x- 
penditura of labor, that an intolerable article ia 
provided . 

But in sending the article to market, another result 
follows, which touches the miserly producer in a far 
more lender point, than in his taste. Choice butter 
sent to any of the large eastern markets, will com- 
mand from 15 to 20 cents per lb. at whoierale ; while 
the wretched stuff usually sent there, is worth only 
the price of grease, for which purpose, it Is bought np 
in large quantities at from S to 7 cents per lb., and sent 
to England for varioua uses. Now let us look at the 
slalistics of this mailer. The product of Ihc dairy for 
Ohio and Indiana, were- estimated, in the Report of 
the Commissioner of F^entsfor 1842, to be, in round 
numbers. £3,600,000, If we take one and a half mil- 
lions of this for butter, and allow one-third of the whole 
quantity to be sent to market in bad condition, (and we 
think we are entirely within bounds, for Ihough 
no states can make belter butter, none certainly make 
worse than much of it which they export,} we have 
a difference of about 6 cents per lb., amounting in thia 
case to three hundred IhouBand dollars, which 
Is annually lost to these two states, from the neglect 
of ordinary care and attention to this one article 

For the proper mode of making and pocking butter 
for a near or distant market, we refer to numeron* 
articles on this subject, In the former volumes of the 
Agriculturist; and we do not hesitate to say, thai 
the^ are as complete and concise as anytbine evei 
written on this interestinE subject We win now 
merely slate here, that the hrst requisite is, to have afi 
the articles in use perfectly sweet, and in tile utmost 
stale of cleanliness. Milk pails, milk pans, chums, 
and butler bowls, should be scalded thoroughly, and 
Koared before ludng, The aecond ia, to work oul 
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by a dab or pa Idle every particle of bntter-milk. 
, Some dislike working it in cold water, but if pro- 
perly mana^d in other respects, we do not consider 
this objectionable, k third requisite is, to use the 
very bast, perfectly vure salU finely pulverized, and 
have this intimately olended with tne butter in suffi- 
cient quantity to make an agreeable taste. The 
fourth is, to have the butter, as soon as ready for 
packing, carefully put down in clean white-oak 
nrkins or stone jars, crowded so closely as to fill up 
every part of them» and have th( top carefullv cov- 
ered with a clean linen cloth, with salt one inch deep 
placed on this, and cold water enooeh added to make 
a brine. Then keep it in a cool place till ready for 
flipping. 

Since the above was written, we have received our 
foreign journals of the past month, containing reports 
of the late proceedings of the English Agricultural 
Society. In these we find ao article " OnPreparin^ 
Butter for the London Market ;** and as the good 
kouse-wife is never tired of reading subjects of 
Ais kind, we copy it into our columns, thinking she 
may get a hint or two from it which may prove ser- 
viceable even here in our own country. Working 
butter with the hand, and some other things recom- 
mended in this article, may be admissible in the cool 
climate of Great Britain, but should never be prac- 
ftised in this country. 

** The following is the most approved method of 
making and preparing butter for the London market, 
and is submitted for the advantage of farmers and 
dairymen throughout Ireland. Butter made on this 
system, with care and quick dispatch, will ensure 
high prices and quick returns. The agent's comment 
on each dairy's butter, and improvement, are still 
goin^ on. The best land is old pasture, as free from 
weeds as possible, with abundance of good water. 
The cows should not be heated or tormented in any 
way ; housed at niffht, and fed on green food, and the 
pasture changed when practicable. In milking, take 
saltpetre in the pail, one-eighth of an ounce to 8 
quarts of milk. The dairy snould be perfectly clean, 
airy, of equal temperature (say 50**), very little light, 
and completely shaded from sun, by trees or other- 
wise ; and in winter a stove may be required. Strain 
the milk into coolers, sweet arid dry (never mix warm 
and cold milk), keep it from two to four days, then 
put the whole of the milk and cream into a clean 
churn, which is not to be used for any purpose, ex- 
cept during the time it is in operation. Boiling water 
to be added to raise the temperature to about 68^ or 
60*, if horse or water power be used. The time oc- 
cupied is from one to two hours, depending on the 
size of the churn ; but churning should not be contin- 
ued be;fond the proper time. After churning put the 
butter into two bowls or pans of pickle, made from 
pure water and fiae-stoved salt (as common gives the 
butter a bad flavor). It should be well washed, and the 
pickle changed frequently, until all milk is extracted, 
working with the hand the two pieces alternately, 
until the grain becomes quite close and firm; when it 
is to be cured with the finest dry-stoved salt and 
sugar. The proportion to be one ounce of refined 
sugar to one pound of salt, to be well worked into the 
butter with the hand ; but the quantity of curing ma- 
terials will depend on the time and labor eiven by 
the dairy-woman, in working and beating the butter 
(after the salt and sugar are applied), which should 



continue until ail pickle is ddven out The butts 
should be finished the day it is dhurned, and then ba 
pressed as closely as possible into, the cask. The 
cask should be well seasoned for some days previous, 
with strong pickle, frequently changed, or hot 
pickle ; and must be strong and air-tight ; the size ia 
of no consequence, if fill^ and sent on in one week. 
If not filled at one churning, the butter is to be cover- 
ed with pickle until the next ; but no cask to contain 
more than one week's butter. If butter should, at 
any time, appear pale 'in color, after churning has 
commenced, a little grated carrot-juice mav be put 
into the milk, and will not injure either milk or bat- 
ter. All butter should be at the place of shipping one 
day prior to the steamer leaving, so as to run no riak 
of going forward to the agents." 

STAVES. 

Since the late reduction of duty in Great Britain 
on staves from the United States to 289. per 50 cubic 
feet, they will become an article of considerable ex- 
port ; it is important, therefore, that they should be 
properly prepaied for the English market. For the 
benefit of those farmers engaged in the stave business, 
we subjoin, from a circular recently received here, the 
principal directions to fit them for the British market 

Size. — ^The standard to which staves are now 
limited is 72 inches long, 7 inches broad, and 3 
inches thick, and it is always very desirable to get 
the staves of this full length and breadth, length 
efipeciatly. By making them 72 inches long, they 
suit at once for the sides and ends of all puncheons 
for the West India trade, and also for the side 
of sugar hogsheads. For brewers' casks, both for 
the home and export trade, there is a large demand 
for white oak staves, 30, 37, and 47 inches loiur, 7 
inches broad, and U, 2|, and 3 inches thick. The 
present standard thickness of Canada pipe staves, 
viz. : 1| inches, is very suitable for coopers in gene- 
ral, but 1 inch, 2 inches, 2| inches, and 3 inches, are 
all used, although the thick sizes are considered less 
valuable, and scantlings with large proportions of 
those in them do not take the marlet so well. Be- 
sides the full length of 72 inches, the only other 
sizes at which staves should be cut are 42 inches 
and 33 inches. These lengths would answer the 
home cooper trade generally, and suit exactly for 
West India casks, &c. The lengths of 30 inches to 
33 inches, are also the sizes required for beef tierces ; 
and if split at the proper thickness of an inch, or 
rather less, or if they were of such thickness as 
would split into an inch, lai^ quantities of them 
might be disposed of. These are what have hitherto 
been called pipe staves. As regards small staves, 
the only length it would be worth sending is that of 
42 incnes. Of these there are three kuids which 
require to be specified : 1st, rum puncheon ; 2d, mo- 
lasses puncheon ; 3d, sugar hogshead. Rum pun- 
cheon and molasses puncheon staves are cut 42 
inches long, and should stand at least 1 inch thick in 
the rough state. A similar stave, for spirit casks, 
&c., 45 inches long, and 1| thick, would generally 
find a ready sale. Some hogshead staves are 42 
inches in length and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Particular attention should be paid to make them 
stand about an inch more than the lengths stated, to 
allow for working them to the net size. 

For the London Market, hogshead staves, 42 inches 
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and upwards, and pipe stares, 54 inches and up- 
wards, are the most suitable. 

Ktjid of Wood. — ^AJl the pipe or double staves 
above specified are of white oak, and also those for 
ram or spirit puncheons and beef tierces. Molasses 
puncheon stavcis are of red oA. For sugar ho^s- 
aeads»,tred oak is the besVafave, although lK>th white 
oak alitt ash are used, and wninld sell well for the 
purpose. ! ' 

The sizes of 'staves imported iato Scotland are 
vniformly taken at the shoitest* aarrowest, and thin- 
nest parts, exdusive ^ sapwaod, 

T« Breed MALsii vkd Females. — In a recent 
conversation ifidth Or. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, 
Ma^., he infermed us, that the late Mr. Jonathan 
Alien, of ^ittsQeld, successfully bred males or females 
among his Merino ^eep, by cutting out the left tes- 
ticle of his rams when he wanted males»aad the right 
testicle when he wanted females. We wish some of 
our friends would immediately commence the same 
experiment with different kinds of animals, and let us 
know the results of it. The knowledge of any system 
of breeding males and females which could be gene- 
rally depended on, would be of great importance to 
stock growers. 

MR. PRENTICE»S SALE OP SHORT-HORN 

CATTLE, 

Improved Stock Getting on its Legs Amin, — The 
sale of Mr. Prentice's laifre herd of Short Horns, came 
off, as a«lvei(ised, on the !25th of June, at his beauti- 
ful residence. Mount Hope, near Albany. The 
weuther was very propitious, and a laige and highly 
rei^pectable company were present from our own, and 
tim neighboring States, and the Canadas — few of whom 
we learned, came to the sale out of curiosity, but 
with the intention of purchasing. ' It will be seen 
below, that the prices obtained were pretty satisfac- 
tory, considering how excessively dull everything has 
been in this line for the past four years. This sale 
has settled the matter of ohort-Horns, and shown the 
public that they are appreciated, and that those who 
will properly breed and rear them, may hereafter ex- 
pect remunerating prices for so doing. Mr. Prentice 
deserves the gratitude of his contempomries for the 
stand he has taken in this matter. He has thrown 
himself boldly into the breach — carried his point — 
and come off triumphantly. We have heard but one 
expression on the part of breeders on this subject, and 
that was, thanks to Mr. Prentice. One thing at least 
is settled by this sale* and that is, Short-Horns will 
advarue rather than recede in prices for years to 
come; it will also have a good moral effect on other 
kinds of fine stock. We can now say to the farmers, 
cheer up^think no more of dull times — keep on in a 
judicious, steady course of improvement of all kinds, 
and you will be sure to reap a fair reward for your 
labors. 

The arrangements .for the sale were admirable. 
The animals were allowed to range at will in their 
accustomed pasture, a large park near the mansion. 
The cattle were in fine condition, and made a superb 
show as tht-y dotted the park singly and in groups, 
grazing ai their ease on the luxuriant grass, sipping 
at the clear, refreshing waters, or ruminating in the 
grove or beneath clumps of noble old trees. The 
company had the whole morning till 12 M., to e.t- 



amine the stock ; they were then invited to an excel- 
lent collation in a grove hard by, after which the sale 
commenced. It was conducted by Mr. L. F. Allen, 
of Black Rock, assisted by Mr. Jones, of Albany, as 
auctioneer. The bidding was spirited, and the whole 
thing was over in lees than two hours. The greatest 
competition was for those of approved milking 
qoalitieflk 

cows. 

FlonHPtis old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland $21 & M 

MosQilSte— 8 » old, J. W. Wheeler, Hvde Park 146 00 
Caprine— 6 yre old, M. Bates, New York 10» 00 
Smw Ball— »11 " old^. H. Smith, Smltht'n, lj. 110 00 
Mdjiua— « yrs old, W. S. Packer, Biooklyni X20 00 
C6iar7-4 yrs old, Dr. Jas. McNaughton, Albany I'aS 00 
Daisy 7 yia old, do. do. 105 00 

Diana— 6 jn old, J. W. Bishop, Berks, coi, Mhss. 155 00 
Charlotte, 5 yrs. old, do. db> 190 00 

Ada, 4 yrs old, R. H. Graen, Winslisw, Maine 170 00 
Appolonia^lOyxBold,J. P. Brayton, Bethleh'm 160 00 
Louisa — 5 yrs old, R. H. Grasn, Winslow, Me. 150 00 
Splendor—ll yjrs oM, W. &. Packer, Bro<^)yn 190 00 
Jenny— 4 yn old, £dwaid> H. Smith 105 00 

Aurora— 10 yrs old, J. K.Nott, Guilderland 145 00 
Miss Smith— 6 yn old, P« W. Tuthill 80 00. 

HKIFSBS AND RBIVBR OALTBS. 

Caty— 11 months old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn $109 0^ 
Comely— 4 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 70 0Q» 
Nun— ^ years old, do. do. 110 00 

Meg — 1 year old do. do. 65 OO 

Nell— 3 years old, M. Bates, New York 225 00> 

Betty— 6 months old, Wra. Kelly,' Rhinebeck 55 00> 
Rover- 1 year old, V. P. Douw, Albany 70 00^ 

Calf, 2 weeks old, J. H. Prentice, Brooklyn 50 00* 

Calf, 2 months old. W. S. Packer 45 oO' 

Burley— 1 yesr old, V. P. Douw, Albany 80 OOt 

Peggy— 3 years old, J. P. Brayton, Bethlehem 200 00» 
Peggy, 2d— 4 months old, V. P. Douw, Albany 110 00* 
Ramble— 1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 75 00. 
Jilt — 10 months old, Wm. Kelly, Rhinebeck 60 00* 
Calf, 1 month old, J. P. Walker 77 50- 

BULLS AND BULL CALVBS. 

I 

Calf, 1 month old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn $40 00 
Blaize— 4 " old, R. H. Green, Winslow. Me. 55 00 
Tyro— 5 months old, J. B. Nott, Guilderland 55 00 
Tecumseh — 1 year old, W. S. Packer, Brooklyn 200 00« 
Calf, 2 weeks old, J. P. Walker 30 00- 

Calf; 1 nsonth old, W. Kelly 75 00 

Duke— 6 '' old, Gen. Kimball, New&ne, Vt. 200 00 
Calf, 3 days old, J. P. Walker 25 00 

Timour — 11 months old, M. J. Hayes, Montreal 80 OO 
Fairfax— 5 years old, W. S. Packet 205 00 



$4,622 50 



Altogether, forty-one animals were sold from the 
lot on the catalogue, averaging, within a fraction of 
$113 each. Of the other animals, Matilda, Sally, 
Juda, and Esterville, were bid in by Mr. Prentice^ 
agreeably to the terms of his advertisement; Caroline 
was withdrawn for want of a bid ; Dutchess and a 
calf died ; Dora was sick ; and OConnell, by motion 
of Mr. Stevens, seconded by a vote of the whole conv 
pany, was withdrawn. This last was totally unso- 
licited by Mr. Prentice, but was a spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the company present, expressive 
of their high satisfaction of his conduct of the sale, 
and a wish to compliment him with the privilege of 
retaining a Ane animal to which he seemed muck at* 
tached. For pedigrees of this herd see May number 
of current volume, page 166. 
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BTABLER^NO. 3. 
HoBiKS ihould be well MjutralfrJ j 
Irom each other, in eUblen. Thici is ! 
imponant and indr-jpensible for horMB in 
wnrk. They moal rert.thiit they may 
labor. If putintolheMlneslall, thev 
will neithftr lie down if it he small, 
and only one will lie at a lime if it 
be lai^ The; should then be sepa- 
rated always. This m best don* b* an 
ordinary panilion, sofleieoilT higll to 

treTchl comroaniaflMi. Eren tired 
orseswi! 
can, and alnhe tiole deroied 
ment is taken From rest, and with a la- 
boring; horse this io a loss; mitiltou 
aie tnerefore necessary. Wben Ibey 
tie to be made, the cut of last month 
will g^/eagood plan. Bat there are 
cases where partitions caniiol be ihade. 
Then diTieion poles or bales should be 
used The cut (l!g. 59) will show 
their manner of construction. Thtee 
pola or bala should be of oak wood, eight feet long 
and three inches Id diameter. Each pde should be 
suspended from the head and heel post, by a chain 
one fool in length. If the bones are disposed to 
liite the pole, cover it with tin, or sheet iron, near the 
ibead. The pole shoald be three feet to three and a 
balf high above the floor. The attacbing chains al' 
tow the pole to move when the horse toms. 




Fk. W. 
"Dte cut (fag. 60) shows an improved method of 

hingtbepole. It will prevent accidents which 

tttines ansa from the ordinary pole, if the end 



■ay be moved upand down at the heel end. Jtihe 
" ' t the pole, it moves npj and if ha 
- - •-- 'iwered. Thi" " -"-^-' 
:h the pol 
t&e heel post. It tarns nmad on the post It is 
tained in its npri^t positioa by the ring t, which 
slides on (be bracket d. When Uie pole is to be let 
down the ring is raised and the boll turns ~~ ' '~ ~ 



by 6, a carved bolt, by which the pole is attached to 



■be pola. 
Tbe obi 



s obisetioiw to pc4ee ate, that the henee do not 
irest perfectly j flay with each oAer j aad commnoi- 



GmMo.^ — l%e excessive dry weather the present 
iTi'". has been very adverse to the expenments 
Bade with guano. It requires lying in compost 
Marly three months, or moist weather immediately 
after applying it, to fully test its powers. We hope, 
tberafore, the partial faiiutes this year, will sol deter 



oar farmers in this vicinity from making ei , 

with it daring a more auspicions season. Its veins 

uo^nestionaUe, and the application easy; be- 

lea, il is cnliiriy free f rom tb e seeds of weeds; 
A RAMBLE IN ALBANT. 

Arrca Hr. Prentice's sale of stock was over, w« 
spent a day rambling among the breeders in Albaay 
and its vicinity. 

farm af Mr. SbtAjim.— The first we called upoo 
was Mr. Botham, of Hereford Hall, so hmoos foe 
his superb flock of Cotswold dwep sad Herefoid 
cattle. We had not been there for upwarde of two 
years, aitd found that his stock had ineteased i^iidly. 
and been bred with much attention to its Gneneas of 
points, and general good qualities. The him like- 
wise bad been judicioosly looked after, snd the land 
is improving rapidly nnder a renovating system of 
cropping. Among other things, we were much in- 
terested by an uperiment of paring and buniog a 
lield of about sixteen acres, for a crop of Inmipa. 
This is a method of smeliorating the conititioa of 
soils, especially those of a heavy lextnn, that is litlk 
understood and less practised in oar country. We 
hope to have foil parncalars of it hKeafter, from Mr 
Soiham. Hr. Ambroee Stevens has promised us a 
series of articles on this farm, its management, and 
tbe stock; and ss he will do so much betW justice to 
the subject than we sie ^e to, we shall forbear 
saving anything more on this bead at present Bat 
what a pleasure to ns would il be to ramble over the 
country could we always meet with such good stock 
and excellent management as pervades Herefoid 
HalL How people— aod those too who are wealthy 
— can keep and propegate such animals sa tbcy do is 
a mystery to us. We would have some swt ol breed 
acomid us that looked alike, even if it were noUtiag 
supeiior to black Galloway oOle. 

Arm <f Mr. Prtntta.- This, too, bM beta 
broi^t up to a high state of fertility aioce we last 
saw it, much of which bas been aocoeaplished bf 
waffle manures— eUn and fur trimininp, Im — 
which wen formerly thrown into the atraets io Al- 
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Mr. P. I is a beautiful spot, commandrng a varied and 
Mi^htfu] Tiew of the Hudson river and scenery for 
a wide distance ahmnd-^ one of the most agreeable 
objMH of wfcidll IB tiie Patraofi*e island lying directly 
IndMlol hisAiTtt. It is anaUmal soil, of rreat 
feftSityi and being annually overflowed by the Hud- 
ion. It Temaiiis uitfencei. We wish such of our 
readers as like to be cooMd up ia miserable bounds 
•f flCone aad n^ooif, onuM have a hsif-houi's look at 
tbia/rsf islaikl, beautifully checkered with craps of 
rniii, roots, and grass, and uamarmd by the uasi^^htljr 
aivisioas of post, raU, or stone. We are certain it 
would niake them sick enough of (he fencing system 
for one life. 

The buiMings «t Mount Hope are et^nt and 
Doobniodioas, with ornamental grounds in front of 
eonsidei^Ue extent, and a superb garden of six acres 
in the rear. , A. wide strip of natural forest trees belts 
«t on the noitb, while thick thrifty hed^s of haw- 
thorn and mulbenVf running; in parallel lines, protect 
it on the west Beyond this is an extensive arbore- 
tum, composed ol every variety of forest and orna- 
mental tree that will grow in this latitude. Theie 
are many other things deserving note here» but we 
have neither spaoe nor time to record them. 

Farm of Mr. Vail, — This is in Troy, six miles 
al)ove.Albaay, and has been described pretty fully in 
bar second volume. Since we were last there his 
stock has been increased considerably. The queen 
of his herd is Lady Biarrin^n, sent out to him from 
Eaglaiid last October, by Mr. Bates, of Kirkleaving- 
ton, in order to give a fresh cross. She is a superb 
cow and 1 of a bnght red color. Mr. Vail is paying 
much attention to the milking qualities of his stock, 
and all of iiis cows, with we believe, a.^nglc^ excep* 
tion, aland well at the paiL He deserves great credit 
for beia(| thus particular, lor we .must have good 
milkers in this ouarter; farther .west,* whiere they 
raise stock solely iwr their beef, this point is not of so 
much importance. 

Mr. Z. BL Wakeman, of Herkimer, recently pur- 
chased a bull and heifer call from this herd. They 
are Ikie anhnals, and we think will greatlv improve 
the stock, in this famous dairy county. We would 
a Wise Mr. W. te beware of a Dutch boar cross in 
these animals, otherwise the reputation of Mr. Vail's 
slock may suiftr in hishands <»-( Vide the June number 
of our current volume^ atithe bottom of page 184.) 
Mr. Verptaock, of Fishkill, has just purehas^ a fine 
Durham cow, of MrjV., and Mr. Hays, of Montreal, 
a yearline heifer. "The prices obtained were satisfac- 
tory, and with Mr. Prentice's late sale, shows an 
increasina^ demand for improved stock, which we 
would 'iuft haiieve is likely tm continue. It is im- 
possihic tlut the farmers of this country should be 
satisfied with standmg st»U ; the produce of onr 
dairies is becoming too important to do so. A few 
years i^ weexpmted no cneeseof any consequence. 
Under a revisioo of the British tariff we sent out 
in 1841,-^ 5,154 cwt; in 1842,-14,098 cwt. ; in 
1843,— -42,3Jt cwt; in 1844, 58,115 cwt, thus 
quadrupling our export in three yeara In addition to 
tnis, the Northern States have exported large quanti- 
ties of butter, and we have not a doubt, if proper at- 
tention be paid to the improvement of stock, and the 
making of nutter and cheese, that the exportation of 
these articles will be shortly doubled. We may also 
ipreatly increase our exportation of beef. 



CARBONIC ACID GAS. 



Wb notice in the Farmefs Herald (English), an 
inquiry as to what becomes of the large amount of 
carbonic acid gas, which is generated during winter 
in the northern hemisphere, by the combustion of 
coal, wood, &c., besides what is thrown off by the 
respiration of animals. To us the inqu*ry seems of 
easy solution, notwithstanding an analysis of the 
atmosphere at all times and in all places, shows the 
presence of about the same proportion of this gas in 
It ; which is something less than the one-thousandth 
part of the whole. Supply and demand in this im- 
portant ingredient of vegetable nutrition, as in all the 
other arrangements of the great Author of nature, are 
boBuitifully narmonized, and excess or deficiency are 
equally guarded against 

Dunng the season of active vegetation, large de- 
mands are made upon the atmosphere for this gas, to 
supply the growing plants with their laixest consti- 
tuent, while comparatively little is yielded by the 
combustion of fuel, &c. The excess in winter and 
the deficiency in summer are eflfectually avoided by 
the activity of the atmosphere itself, and the constant 
intermin^lmg of its varied ingredients and their rapid 
distribution over the entire globe. In the rigors of a 
northern winter, we have a preponderating northerly 
wind, which wafts the air at tbe rate of from five to 
fifty miles an hour towards the eq^uator and southern 
hemisphere, where vegetation is m the highest state 
of activity, and den^anos laree quantities of carbonic 
acid, which it condenses and treasures up, till com- 
bustion or decomposition sets it free, again to mix with 
the air, and a^n to form new elements of yegetable 
life and nutrition. During our northern summer, the 
currents .of the atmosphere are reversed, and we then 
have the de<i<ie|iM;y which would otherwise txitdt 
made up by the^ prevailing breezes from the south. 

But the atmosphere is so vast a store-house of this 
snbstance, that any considerable local causes operating 
in increasing or diminishing the supply can hardly be 
felt in the general result, and ages might elapse, with 
all the operations of njUure working on one side of 
the balance, without prejudicially aflectingthe general 
result 

Kohl-Rmabi. — ^We notice considerable attention is 
being paid to the culture of this plant in England, 
for a field crop. It is said to resist frost ami the 
drought better than turnips, and is not preyed upon 
so much by iup^. It is of the brassica family, 
quite like a half-bred between the cabbage and tur- 
nip in its leaves — the stem swollen like a tuber, and 
often attaining the weight of |14 Iba. or more. As a 
pirden vmtabfe it has neen cultivated for some years 
in Great Britain, and ^e hope it may prove valuable 
as a field crop. We believe it originated in Germany, 
as it is much cultivated there. It is sown as early as 
man||el-wurzd, and may be cultivated like cabbage or 
turnips. We grew it one season in our garden ; but 
it not proving equal, in oor estimation, to cablMge or 
turnips, we gave it up. Perhaps others in the United 
States may be more soccessful. We would reeom- 
mead a lutiiM trial of it amoi^ oor farmeia and 
gardeneiSb 

Ramble in Coknbcticut and Massachusetts. 
— ^Having made a short excursion in these States the 
past month, we shall give some account in due time, 
of two or three farms we visited in our flying trip. 
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NEW TaiK STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW.— ITEW lOUt: TAKMZRS^ CLUB. 



NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
A MEETING of the Kxecutive Committee of the 
State Agricultural Society was be]d at Bagg*» Hotel, 
Utica, on the 10th July. Present : 

B. P. JOHNSON, Pnsident 

H. W. DooLiTTLK, Heriumer, £. P. Pabntics, 
Albany, IL S. Ransa.!,!^ Cortland, Vice Presidents. L. 
Tucker, Recording Secretary. D. Laa, Corresponding 
Secretary. Gborob Vaii-, Trov, T. S. Faxtoji, Uii- 
ca, Maj. KiRBY, Brown villc, J. M. Subrwood, Au- 
burn, GBORor C^EDDBSS Obondaga, Managers. 

The President of the Oneida County Agricultural 
Society, E. ComstOck, and a nunrkber of the officers 
and members of the Society were present at the 



approaching Show one of the most splendid exhibi- 
tions ever witnessed in this Slate, will be dene ao f«r 
as the citizens of Utica are coQcened* 

We will not for a moment ^oab( that the hximm 
of Oneida and of the ad>ouiin^ counties will pieaent 
an exhibition of their etook, dairies, and domeelie 
manufaetuiesrand worthy, not onlj of Centnl New 
York, but ol the Empire Stale. 



meeting. 
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The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Show : 

B. P. Johnson, Rome; Alsz. Walsh, Laasing- 
burgh ; J. M. Sherwood, Auburn; Gboeob Gbddxs, 
Tyler, Onondaea Co.: Luthbr Tucxxa, Albany; 
E. CoMSTOCK, Rome; T. S.Faxton, Utica; Spxmokr 
Keli.ooo, Utica. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Com- 
mittee to confer with the railroad and boat companies, 
in relation to the transportation of stock and articles 
(le ^igne^l for exhibition : 

J. M. SuEawooD, Auburn; Hoxatio SiTMoua, 
Utica; M. D. Buenkt, Syracuse; L. B. Lano- 
WORTHY, Rochester; Lewis F. Allxn, Buffalo; 
George Vail, Troy; Thos. Hillhouse, Albany. 

The judges for the Show were appointed, and 
the list will be published as soon as it shall be ascer- 
tained from the gentlemen appointed that they will 
serve. 

The following additional premiums are to be given : 

For the best com and cob crusher, to be operated by 

horse power, - WO 00 

For the best thorough-bred stallion. 4 years old, 20 00 
2d " « " iO 00 

best draught " " 20 00 

2a " " « 10 00 

best fat cow or heifer " 10 00 

2d »» " « 5 00 

3d " " vol. of Transactions, 

best grade yearling heifer - - 9 00 

2,1 « " Colnoan's Tour. 

3vl " " vol. of Transactions, 

best heifer calf ** Colman's Tour. 

'^ native yearling heifer - - - 5 00 
2d " ** Colman's Tour. 

3d " ** vol. Transactions, 

best heifer calf Colman's Tour. 

'* samples, of not less than three cheeses from 
of 10 dairies in any one county, $2U; 2d best 
$10; 3J best,${Sw 

A Committee en behalf of the citizens of Utica, 
of which his Hoo#r, E> A. Wetmore, Mayor of the 
city, was chairman, ^waited upon the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Society. The several locations 
tor the Show grounds, which had been selected as 
proper places for the .^Exhibition, were examined by 
the officers of the State <6ociety, and they decided that 
I he grounds on Mr. Thorn's farm, on the New Hart- 
it irii turnpike, were, upon the whole, best adapted for 
t'le exhibition of the Society, and the accommodation 
()! the owners of stock who may attend. 

The spirit manifested by the citizens of Utica, was 
most gratifying to the ofccers of the Society, and 
gives assurance that everything desirable to make the 
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The additional premiuoM odbred for Mmplas ol the 
best ten dairies in any one county, it is bafievod will 
secure an exhibition from the beet dairy eottntiesr 
more extensive than has ever befoie heea seen at the 
Shows of the Society. 

Permit me to say to the citizens of Utica, that there 
is much labor to be done, to haye eyerTthing in order 
for the Show. Your enterprise and your energy i» 
known and appreciated. If you would excel Pongh- 
keepsie, let me say, it will all need to be nut in re- 
quisition. That it will be so, I shall not ctooht, m* 
less reluctantly convinced when our grounds shall be 
thrown open to the thousands who will be is attend- 
ance on the 16th and 17th of September. ' 

Persons desirous of becoming members of the 
Society, and of competing for the preminoia, are 
requested to enter their imnws at the stage oflke of 
J. Butterfield & Co., adjoining the National Hotd* 
Genesee street, Utica. The fees for membership 
are$l. An Officer of the State Sogiett. 

NEW TORE FARMERS' CLUR 

Meetings will be held at the American Institute the 
1st and 3d Tuesdays of each month, at 12 o^clock, M 

At the first meeting last month, Mr. Meigs read 
some translations from the lUvue Scieniijiqiu tt In-^ 
dustrielle, on the subject of soiling cattle. Another, 
stating that a gentleman had sold to a Paris perfumer, 
rose-leaves> from half a hectare of land, to the amount 
of 1650 francs. The article was equal to any obtain- 
ed in Constantinople, and might be easily cultivated ii» 
the United States. 

Hon. Branch T. Archer, Oen. T. i. Greeo, and Mr 
Rose, of Texas, were then introduced to the meeting, 
and Dr. Archer delivered an Address, on the advan- 
tages and capabilities of Texas. Gen. Grieen promised 
at some future meeting to make some further lemaeke 
on Texas. 

Some New Zealand grass was next produced, 
showing a remarkably strong fibre. 

A conversation now ensued on the diseased livers 
of western beeves. Some thought it arose from over- 
driving. Dr. Underbill was of opinion that nine out 
of ten of all western cattle were diseased in the liver. 

The subject of the day being called for. Dr. Under- 
bill made some interesting remarks on the manner of 
preparing the ground for turnips, ruta baga, carrots, 
&c. The carrot crop was recommended as excellent 
food for horses and homed cattle. 

Superior new potatoes about seven inches in cir- 
cumference, were then presented by Mr. Ross of As- 
toria. They were planted on the 30th of April, and 
thus, in about sixty days were brought to maturity by 
electricity. Mr. Ross has another oattery applied to 
various vegetables, which has not accelerated their 
growth at all. This may be owing to the fact that 
peach trees rise above the poles which support the 
wires. A distance of about GO feet between the zinc 
and copper plates intervenes in this bnttery. (t is 
ananged just like the one which is working well. 



ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO JiGRICULTURG. 



1. JOHN^S DAT RTE, ETC. 
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At tho M<!con(l medtin^, Mr. Meigs read a trans- 
lated' article from the french, on roe products of 
Abyssinia. 

Dr. Page, of Texas, followed tip the subject of the 
agricuitQial proJuctions of Texais. showing it to be a 
country of ereat fertili^. 

Mr. Ward of Arkansas exhiblle.l three specimens 
of three varieties of the Arkansite — a stone, of in- 
imitable qualities for giving td^e to tools of all sorts. 
These specimens are not in the same condition in 
which they come from the qnarrv. I have subject- 
ed them to a process which I do not yet reveal, by 
which their native properties are enhanced to such a 
value, that some nice artists have said they are, for 
the purpose of giving edge to certain instruments, 
Wortn tneir weight in gold. The stones of various 
colors were exhioited to the club and very much ad- 
mired. It has been stated by the best judges that 
those Arkansites are worth twenty times more than 
any oil stones in the world beside. 

The regular subject, substitutes for a short crop of 
hay was now introduced. 

Mr, Fleet — Millet has been recommended, as it 
ripens in a very short time— but the great difficulty is 
in saving its seeds from the birds. When sown later 
it may be a safer crop, for the birds are then mostly 
departed. It is a pretty good substitute for a short 
crop of hay— yet i have never found stock to prefer 
its straw to hay. 

Dr. Vnderhill — It makes pretty good hay — but the 
land must be very rich, for it draws oflf the richness 
of the soil greatly; no crop more so. It ought 
always to be cut when in blossom, for then the sac- 
charine matter is in the stem. If you cut it after the 
seed is ripe, it is then of comparatively little value. 
But the best substitutes for hay are roots, and fodder 
made from corn sown broadcast or in drills. In this 
way a heavy crop is cut. Plant on low grounds that 
are nioist, and cut when the corn silks. At this season 
you cannot rely on a su})ply from showers on your 
uplands. Plant on the low lands. At the same 
time plant the tnmip both white and red. Use up all 
your white turnips first, then take to the yellow, for 
they are more solid, more nutritious, and will keep 
perfectly till next spring. 

Plant Dears Aoerdeen turnip. — It is a hybrid, 
formed from the yellow Aberdeien and the ruta baga 
Vou may sow these turnips until the first of August ; 
alihougu \\ is better that the Aberdeens were in the 
groudd now« Th^ white turnip comes a little later. 
Tile white Norfolk turnip may be sown any time 
tbe"^ three weeks. The white-^lobe turnip, excel- 
lent for the table — also the white Dutch, may be 
sown three weeks hence. Gentlemen ought to try 
all kinds. Ruta baga has, for some years, run rather 
too much to top— -but 1 am raising it this season. 
Tiirnip^i may be sown between rows of com, but 
free ground is decidedly best for them. 

Afr. Fleet — ^The Doctor should have made a dis- 
tin(ition between cold and wet or moist soil. The 
latter will do well, but the former will not answer. — 
As to com stalks for fodder, there is some difficulty 
in curine it properly. 

Dr. Underkul — Lay a rail on crotches, stand up 
the corn stalks on both aides, leaning against the rail, 
and about three or four thicknesses, and they will be 
cured. They mast not be bound together. A crop 
of corn stalks, sown broadcast or ia r^ills, as late in 



the season as this, is greater by tons per acre than the 
best hay. 1 advise sowing three or fonr^ bushels of 
com per acre broadcast. The saccharine matter in the 
stalks remains there until the silking of the corn 
takes place ; then is the time to cut it, for then it is 
present in the stalks, but after that it rapidiy disap- 
pears from the stalk, is then decomposed, and is con- 
centrated in the grain, and forms the farina. A peck 
of salt thrown over each load of stalks when drawn 
into the barn, will preserve them, if a little too green, 
and the cattle will relish them the better for it 

Mr. FUet — Some persons adopt the sweating pro- 
cess — first wilting and putting the corn stalks in 
stacks until they sweat, then spreading them out to 
dry. 

Dr. Vnderhill — I propose as a subject for the next 
meeting — ^The Destruction of Grain and Fruit in the 
United States, by Insects, and the Preventives and 
Remedies. Adopted. Hjenrt Mxigs, 

Secretary, 

Electricitt appuko to Agriculture. — Several 
ex^riments have been made in electricity in this ri- 
cinity the present season, on the growing crops ; but 
so far as we can learn, without any decided advan- 
tage to them. Whether the disappointment in these 
experiments is owing to the extreme dry weather, or 
an improper fixture of the electrical wires or galvanic 
plates, we are unable to say ; for certain it is, thai 
electro-culture has been highly successful in many 
instances, in bringing crops forward much more rapid- 
ly than they would otherwise hare been. 

St. John's Dat Rtb. — Have any of our readers 
ever cultivated this crop in America? If so, we 
should be glad to hear tne result of the same. It is 
extensively grown in Belgium, and with great suc- 
cess. From what we hear of this rye, it must be an 
excellent crop for early spring food, and soiling dur- 
ing a dry season. Mr. Saul says of it, in the New 
Farmer*s Journal, " the time for sowing it is about 
the latter end of June or the beginning of July, )(nd 
by October it will have product a Targe heap. of 
foliage fit for use. It will stand, with little change, 
during the winter, being cherished by the young 
growing foliage which snoots up early in the spring, 
and is covered with a thick mantle by the end of 
February or the beginning of March. It furnishes 
an abundant supply of fine green fodder, and possesses 
great merit from its superior sweetness, and the long 
time it affords its valuable food. When left for seed, 
it will grow from six to seven feet high. 

Sheep and Wool in the South. — We notice in 
an article in the South Carolinian, that Leicester 
lambs 14 months old, from the flock of Col. Wade, 
Hampton, sheared from Il| to 13| lbs. of wool; and 
that 60 head of lambs dropped the preserU year, and 
shorn when hot weather came on, to relieve them 
from the oppressive heat of summer, averaged 4 lbs. 
each ! So much for growl nj[ wool at the South, 
where some folks are so stupid as to believe good 
sheep cannot exist 1 

Great Yield or Wool. — ^The Merino f!ock o) 
Mr. J. Speed, in the vicinity of Ithaca, averaged the 
past season, five pounds clean washed wool per head, 
lor which he has been offered 40 cents per pound. 
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TO THE BREEDERS OP SHORT-HORN CATTLS. — CLEAR POBK, ETC. 



TO THE BREEDERS OF SHORT-HORN 

CATTLE. 

CirciUar. — About a year a^o, at the solicitation of 
A number of gentlemen interejjted in the breeding of 
Short- Horn cattle, I published a notice in severiu of 
the Agricultural papers of the United States, that I 
would get up an American Herd Book, provided my 
efforts should be seconded by a respectable portion of 
those engaged in that pursuit. Although slow in 
their responses, a considerable number of breeders 
have forwarded the pedigrees of their herds for inser- 
tion, according to the terms of my proposal. Many, 
however, and among them, some of the early and 
distinguished promoters of this branch of agricultural 
improvement, remain unmindful of this opportunity 
of thus recording their valuable stock. 

A sufficient number of individuals having already 
contributed the pedi/j;rees of the^r' cattle to msure its 
publication, the work^will proceed as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, which will be wiihin three monthe 
from this time. 

I presume no aiguments will be necessary with 
any systematic Short-Horn breeder, to convince him 
of the necessity aAd cohvehiett^e of an American 
registry of his cattle^ other than such as will suggest 
themselves to his own mind, and those already ad- 
vanced in my two several notices to'b'fei^en already 
published. 

In case yoa think proper to raster your cattle in 
the proposed work, you will please transmit your 
catalogue of thorough bred animals (none 'other being 
admitted) with as little delay as possible, to me (post 
paid) at this place, with thengistry fees^accompany- 
mg them, and stating also the number of copies of 
the work you wish for, when published. • 

I will here remark, that the month of October next, 
utill be the latest period at which pedigrees can be 
received, as the work will be put in press immediate- 
ly after. 

The terms for registry are as follows : 

For a single animal, one dollar. 

For any greater number, not exceeding ten, fifty 
cents each. 

for a number exceeding ten, forty cents each. 

The work itself not to exceed three dollars a copy. 

If any gentleman of your neighborhood or acquaint- 
ance be a breeder of Short Horns, and not in receipt of 
this notice, you will confer a mutual favor by giving 
him the above information. Lswu F. A^LUUf. 

Black Rock, N. Y., Jidy, 1845. 

Sowing Winter Wheat in Drills. — We have 
over and over a^in recommended that wheat should 
be sowed in drills, for one gets a better crop in so 
doin^t and it is much less lixely to rust. We have 
usually recommended that these drills shoAld be from 
six inches to one foot apart ; but we are not sure, 
where it is especially liable to rust, that from one 
foot to two feei may not be better. An experiment 
was lately tried in Australia of sowing wheat in 
rows of three feet apart. It yielded 41 bushels to the 
acre, and no rust or mildew appeared in it ; while, in 
the adjoining fields, sown broad-cast or in quite close 
drills, the yield was not so great, and more or less 
rust appeared. Will some of our wheat growers 
make experiments in sowing patches of wheat, side 
^y side, this fall — some broad-cast and some in drills 
)iom six inches to thm feet apart, and give q/i the 



result of their experiments next season ? We need 
not add that these experiments should be made with 
the same kind of seed, sown on the same kind of 
soil, and treated in all other respects as nearly alike 
as possible. 

CLEAR PORK. 

It is often asserted by those prejudiced against the 
Berkshire breed of swine, that tney will not cot clear 
pork; that is, side pork for barrelling, free from 
lean. This is a great error, as we know from cor 
own experience. But, to put the matter at rest, we 
give the following letter on this subject, from an ex- 
tensive and disinterested packer in the west, addressed 
to the Messrs. Steddoms, of Lebanon, Ohio, and for- 
warded us by a friend for publication. The truth ia, 
that the Berkshires are so round in their body, that 
they look fat before they really are so. Ftople aie 
thus freqently deceived by their appearance, and they 
are consequently killed too soon ; and hence the mis- 
taken opinion, that they give lean side pork. They 
have lean hams and shoulders only, and these are 
what we want 

Gcntlxmsn : The 163 Berkshires, bought of you^ 
made 101 barrels of pork; and in consequence c^ 
their beins some other hogs mixed with yours (Gra- 
ziers and Yorkshires), I could not tell how maey bar- 
rels of clear pork there was ; but I know that John 
Steddom*s 30 hogs all made good clear pork, and all 
heavy but one-HEill full breed Berkshires. Also, out 
of Mr. Hollinfl;sworth's 46 head, 34 made clear pork. 
I have cut pork thirteen years in succession, and nave 
cut more than fifty thousand of as good hogs for the 
number as any man can cut, as I brieve, and I never 
cut 163 as good hon as jours. I believe them the 
best ever cut in tne Miami Valley — ^the most free 
from lean and the least bone. You may talk about 
your Yorkshires and Graziers, and i^ift and chaege 
your breed as often as yon please, and after all, yoe 
cannot get a better breed than the Berkshires. The 
hog that I call the best is the one that has the moet 
meat for the least bone. Jamjeb Hauusl 

WayneetfiUe, Jan., 11, 1845. 

Larob Avkraok Clip of Wool.— We bare a 
flock of sixty-five full-bred Merino ^eep, which 
sheared this season 304 Ibsw of wool, averaging within 
a fraction of 4 lbs. 11 oz. per head. Twenty-three 
of the lot are yearlings, and avera^ 4lb8. 14 oz. per 
head. The average weight of flem of bucks is over 
9| lbs. The sheep were well washed, and the wool 
clean, and in good order, with all, except Ph>tectioa, 
who sheared 11 lbs. 13 oz. of clean wool, though 
unwashed. If any one has sheared a better crop of 
wool, we would like to see it reported. 

R. R. & L. G. CoLUMB. 

Buttemuii, Otsego Co., N. F., 7th mo. 1 5th, 1846. 

A Larok Crop of Wine.— N. Longworth, Esq., 
ot Cincinnati, Ohio, writes us, that the promise of 
hia erape crop this year was highly flattering; and 
that his vine dressers estimated the wine crop from 
them would be at least 500 barrels. It will be seen 
from this, that we may ultimately be independent of 
Europe for our wine ; and we think that the day is 
not distant, when the valley of the Ohio will be quite 
as celebrated for its vineya[rds as that of the Rhine, 
and other parts of Europe. 
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J^fft tU Sahnrday Camitr, 

DIRECTIONS FOR CULTIVATINO CORN- 
STALKS, AND MAKING SUGAR. 

In various portions of the country, the cultivation 
of com for the nuinufactore of sucar eontinoes to 
excite attentioR. The public aie seeking information 
mpoa the subject, as the discovery that sunr can be 
ntade from the stalks of corn is of recent cnte. We 
take pleasuPB in presenting our readers any facts that 
■Miy be of importance upon the subject. Dr. Nan- 
4ain, of Delaware, who has had opportunities to 

ether knowledge upon the various experiments that 
ve been ma&v presents some views which will 
aol fail to be leg^arded with interest 

With regard to the cahnre, it is stated that corn 
liMMild be planted as bioom*com is commonly planted, 
very close in the row, probably a stalk every three 
ar four inches. The tillage will be the same as 
for broom-corn. When the young ears bec^in to ap« 
pear, it is necessary to pluck them off carefully, and 
lo repeat the gathering as often as necessary, so as 
to prevent the formatum of any grain. Bemuse* if 
train be allowed to form, it takes all the sugar from 
me stalk. About the time the com begins to harden, 
the making of sugar shoald be begun. 

It is not necessary to say aaythine about a proper 
■ill to crush the stalks and separate tne juice, because 
nil Is of the cheapest kinds only should be employed 
sow, until the business would fully warrant an ex- 
pensive outlay. It would probably be found that 
the common cider mill, with plain cylindrical nuts, 
would be quite sufficient for the farmer who would 
nise a fourth or half an acre of corn for sugar, for 
his family, and this quantity would be quite suffi- 
cient for satisfactory experiment 

When the juice is separated from the stalk, about 
atable-spoon&l of whitewash, made of the beet quick" 
Umet and about the consistence of thick cream, should 
he added to each gallon of the j^ice, and then the 
boiling should commence. The scum that rises 
should be carefulfy removed ; and the juice, if this 
process has been propeiiv conducted, will be quite 
clear, nearly eolorless. Then commences the process 
of evaporatioa; and when the juice has boiled down 
m about the proportion of eight gallons to one, the 
boiling will be completed, and it may be poured out 
into a sbailowy tight wooden box to grain. 
.• It has been ascertained, althousb as yet the reason 
is not known, that if the juice oe boiled in a deep 
vessel, like the common cooking vessel, sugar will 
aeldom be obtained ; while, if it m done in a shallow 
messel, so that the juice at the commencement of the 
boiling shall not be more than three to Ave inches 
deep, sugar would be obtained without difficulty. It 
has been ascertained, also, that the sugar from corn 
will not grain so readily as that from sugar-cane ; 
and in some instanees, it has remained more than a 
week after the boiling befom thai sugar was formed, 
and yet excellent sugar was made. 

U should be particularly remembered, that the 
iniue should be boiled as soon as separated from the 
atalk. it becomes acid very soon, and no sugar can 
ht made if the juice be allowed to staad two or three 
hours beCore it is bailed. The juice will even spoii 
in the 4talk before it is ground, if the stalks be cut 
off a few hou» before trinding. It is necessary, 
lheo» that erery part of the process should be done 



with the greatest despatch. The stalks should be 
brought to the mill as soon as cut, and ground imme* 
diately. The vessel for boiling ought to be properly 
filled in two hours ^rindin^, and the process of boil- 
ing down should inmiediately commence, and be 
continued until completed. 

Etcellent Syrup, superior U> the best molasses, wiK 
be obtained by observing the above directions, and 
boiling five gallons of jufce to one gallon. 

The juice of the corn-stalk is very rich in sugar, 
when cultivated in the manner suggest»L Tested 
by Beaume's sacharometer, the Instrument used to 
measure the strength of svrups, the juice of the corn- 
stalk weis;h8 10 to 10| degrees, which is about the 
weight of the best cane in the West Indies, and is 
richer than the juice of the cane in Louisiana, which 
is seldom heavier than 84 d^rees. 

One gallon of juice will produce nearly 1 1 pounds 
of sugar ; and one acre of good com will yield, if 
carefully expressed, from.700 to 1000 gallons of juice. 

Firomtkt Snik Oanlmem, 
I have but Utile informstion to add to the above 
article. My kettle holds eighty gallons, though a 
sixtv gallon kettle might ..answer the purpose, but 
probably it would be best to procure a shallow vessel, 
as above recommended, for making sugar. 1 made 
three boilings before I made good syrup, not boiling 
down sufficiently th^ two first boilings. Prepare 
yourself withaskinuper, a gourd with a long handle 
will do, to remoye.tiie scum when it bq;ins to boil, 
and for a short time #fter. Leave off skimming when 
you see the dark .gljiilinous scum is pretty well re- 
moved. Also, prepare yourself with an iron ladle, 
with an iron hanole attached to it about three feet 
lonff (which any blacksmith can make), perforated 
with small holea Whoever attends the kettle must 
use this ladle in raising the juice with it, when likely 
to boil over. When tne juice boils down consider* 
ably, you will see the bubbles begin to show and 
burst on the surface. When you see a few such 
bubbles, if it be your object to make syrup, I think 
then is the time to mke it out ; but if you wish the 
syrup to granulate, boil till the bubbles become ee- 
neraf on the surface. You can also test it, by dip- 
ping out some syrup with a hiblespoon, and when it 
cools sufficiently, by taking it between your thumb 
and.forefin^r; and if it inclines to rope, it is syrup, 
but if it will rope about an inch it will granulate. 
You can boil rapidly at the commencement, while the 
juice is thin, but as it thickens boil with more mode* 
ration. If you boil too rapidly after the bubbles be- 
^in lo burst on the surface, you will certainly bum 
it, and it will give it a candy taste. If vou cannot 

f)i lime conveniently, lye will answer the purpose, 
should say, put in about half a pint of lye to every 
fifteen gallons of juice. Throw m the Ive or white- 
wash made from the lime, immediately after you quit 
removing the glutinous scum. When you have 
boiled to satisfy yourself, take out the syrup and put 
it in some shallow vessel to cool. I am inclined to 
think, when the juice has been extracted from the 
stalks by a wood mill, that if they were chopped up 
and boiled in water, good vinegar could be made from 
them. I advise you to build a wood mill. The ex- 
pense is trifling. You can get a mechanic in my 
neiffbborhood, who will build you one for twenty 
dollars, by furnishing him two assistant hands ; 
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Otherwise, send oyer a cominon mechanic, and after 
looking at mine, which is a good model, yon can 
have one made at home. I advise ^ou to plant your 
corn for experiment in bottom land (if not rich, make 
it rich by improvement), in drills, from four to six 
inches in the drill, and the drills from thirty to thirty- 
six inches wide. Jaiieb S. Pope. 
Island Ford, Edgefidd Dist,, S. C, Feb., 1845; 

WIRE FENCES. 

Wishing to make three or four miles of the 
cheapest, most durable, and, at the same time, suffici- 
ently substantial fence, [ would like to ascertain from 
the editor and correspondents of the Agriculturist, the 
beet and most economical plan of a wire fence. I 
want the exactest and most minute details as to the 
posts, size and manner of setting ; distance from each 
other ; the least size of the wire required for cattle and 
horses; the number of wires enectually to secnre 
them and sheep (no hogs or geese to be taken into the 
account) ; the manner of lunning and securing them 
on to the posts, &c., kc. Price in the New York 
market of galvanized wire, or wire, so prepared as to 
' prevent rust, and secure as near eternal duration as 
possible ; weight of wire to the rod, &e , &c. An 
eariy and full answer is requested. L. 

The only places where we have seen iron hurdle 
fences in the United States, are at Mr. Woolsey's^ 
Hellgit Neck, N. Y., and at Mr. Owhing's, Water- 
town, Mass. These were imported at a considerabfe 
cost. We are of oninion, a good article, 4| to 5 feet 
nigh, and sufficiently strong to rcMSt cattle, may be 
made in this country for 20 cents per foot, running 
measure. Ck)at this with coal-gas tar, wrth a hand- 
ful of slaked lime mixed in every gallon, and the 
fence would last a century or more. To answer every 
question of our correspondent as minutely as he 
seems to wish, would require half a dozen cuts and a 
long explanation We should be glad to hear from 
any of our readers who can give us information in 
this matter, and if we must have fences we greatly 
prefer those of iron hurdles. They are elegant in 
their appearance, are seen only when dose at hand, 
and in consequence of their great duration are much 
the cheapest in the end. They can also be taken up 
very easily, and replaced anywhere when wanted. It 
is the only fence which should be tolerated on a 
lawn or near a gentleman's house. When construct- 
ed with connected chain top, it is strong, light, grace- 
ful, and, to our eyes, highly ornamental. 

Curious Facts in Graftino. — ^I have just visited 
an orchard of Mr. Jeremiah Lambertson, Flushing, 
L. 1., and was shown a small apple tree, into which 
in April, 1844, thirteen grafts of different kinds were 
inserted, all sweet, and all ripening about the same 
lime, in the latter part of July. On one of the grafts 
of the strawberry variety, of about 20 inches growth, 
there had grown eight fine strawberry apples. The 
graft had two branches, on one of which six beautiful 
apples hung in one cluster, on the other there were 
two« each nearly as large as a hen*s egg. 

Mr. Lambertson promises to give you at some con- 
venient time, a description of the tree above alluded 
to, its age, the names of the thirteen varieties of fruit, 
&c., for the benefit of the readers of the Agriculturist 

A. SueaKAN. 



EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND FAIK 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The conducting of this anniversary celebration of 
the progress of a great nation in industry asd fie 
arts, has been confided by the Institute to the under- 
ngned Mana^rs. 

The exhibition will be open to the public ob Mon- 
day, the eth day of October, 1845, at 12 o'clock M.. 
at Niblo*8 Garden, Rroadway, in the city of New 
York. Contributions from exhibiters wiU be received 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of the pxevions 
week. To insure the most favorable locations, and 
the advantages of competition, the products of the 
manufacturer, mechanic, and artisan must be delivered 
and entered on the hooks of the Fair, on ooe of those 
days. The chance of a food location will be in favor 
of those who come the hist and second day. Fruits* 
flowers, &c., form an exception. The proper tiuie 
for entering them will be specified in the agricultural 
and horticultural circular, or notices hereafter to he 
issued. 

Arrangements already made, and in progress,, fer 
carrying out the eighteenth celebration, are on a scale 
more extended and attractive than ever before ; and if 
public favor towards this institution continues to ex- 
tend and increase each year as it has daring the last 
seventeen, means will be affi>ided of enlarging the 
value of the premiums, and tbefeby creating a more 
intense and universal competition. Several opuleat 
and munificent individuals* desirous of making the 
exhibition worthy of our great emporium, and giving 
a fresh- impdse to improvements in our country, have 
volunteered doiMitioAs for the purpose; others have 
promised not only to contribute, but to use their in- 
fluence to cause their friends to do the same. After 
reserving what discretion demands, to cover the ai^ 
nual current expenses of the institution, every dollar 
will be expended by the Managers to prouiote im- 
provements in Agriculture and the Artss. It is the 
fixed policy of the Institute, to appropriate every dol- 
lar for the benefit of that public which has been its 
generous, unfaiKng patron. 

There will be an opening address, followed bjr 
novel and interesting displays of the Pyrotechnic art 

On Thursday, the ninth Jay erf October, a National 
Convention of Farmers and Gardeners, and Silk Cui- 
turists will be heM. Circulars, with questions pre» 
pared, will be issued. Washinston's Home Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, recommenJed by the lasUtutew 
and unanimously approved by a National Conventioii 
held last year, will again be urged. These prectow 
interests demand extensive concert, unanimity and 
profound deliberation ; and the timb, during the great 
Fair — and the place, the emporium of the westem 
worid, were, by the Convention of last year, decided- 
ly resolved to be the best suited to accomplish tke 
objects sought. 

For the second week, has been assigned the show 
of cattle, hones, and other live stock* and the plow* 
ing and spading aoalchea. Fine horses, oombiAiqg 
size, strength, and fleetness, for wagon and carriage^^ 
healthy fat cattle and sheep, suitable for market — 
well trained, well matched, and powerful working 
cattle, and the best milch cows, will each and all com- 
mand high premiums. To accommodate those inte- 
rested in the cattle show, a beautiful plot of ground 
has been secured between Twenty-third and Twan^- 
fourth streets^ neat the intaraectiou of Broadway and 
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the Fifth Avenue, wHh commodious rooms on the 
^retfbses for accommodating; the committees. The 
plowing and sfiading matches wilt be held in New 
York » or its Ticinitj. For particulars, see agricultural 
tircuiar. 

The anniversary and other addresses will also be 
4eliver^ in the course of the second week. The hor- 
ticultural exhibition ot vegetables, fruits, flowers, &c,, 
trilt he in Nibl6*s Jong promenade, and superintended 
iij eminent horticulturists. Great Tairieties of rare 
seeds have 'been, the last vear, scattered bv the Insti- 
lute over our country, with the express understanding, 
tl^t a portion of their products he broudbt to the Fair, 
to swell the botuties of the display. The great sa- 
loon, and the second story' of the north wing, will, 
'te usual, \ik reserred for the fabrics of the factory 
^nd worksho]^; tnade of cotton, woollen, -silk, and 
ilf the varieties of me^tf and other substances, the 
fruits of that eenius and invention, which have com- 
manded t&e aomrratton of the world. The Hiist floor 
pf the north wing of the saloon will be animated by 
inoving machinery, propelled by our best model steam 
engines, to aflbid visible, practicaf evideAde to all of 
their merits and vaiu>. 

Itie best new and useful inventions will be objects 
df the highest honors. Also, establishments am3Td- 
ihg large varieties of specimens of well constructed 
agricultural and horticultural madnnes and imple- 
ments^, but in no case, for want of 'Competition, or 
other 9ause, will any article be entitled to premium, 
if adiudged intrinsically not deserving paHicnlarcom- 
liiehdation. 

' i\iiB flrfct sen^ral appeal' is made to our ce^ontrymen 
ai a notice ror preparation. Others more in detail 
'n^ni follow.'. Thousands and tens 'of thousands of 
ingenious and patriotic friends, we kQow.sthndrQidT 
to contribute their utmost eflbirt^to p^feot andembel- 
lish every . arf , agn^hl^^ useful to our Bepublic. 
Pgist experience cbnVfiitte^'u^^ that on the coming oc- 
eil^on, Amei'tcan genius^ and industry, in al( their 
numberless products, wHl sht^w forth more eonspicu- 
Otrsfy than ever. AH classed of -this great people a^ 
Ihvited to think of our objeetsJ and 9ie enect Of the 
countless sp^imens of new Inventions and old ones 
improved^^of ' improT^ fabries of liner * fmish and 
to#etr prices, by processes anheaiVI of befofe^-'-aM sub- 
ttiitted to the examination, scrutiny, reflection, and 
^sctisSiofi of hUfidreds'of thousands of inquirinr and 
Enterprising freemen, for weeks, at se?enteen Slices- 
ttive anniversaries. By such means improvements 
Iteust receive acceleration, and the comforts of life for 
tile millions,. multiplied, isi proved, and brought nearer 
th^readhOf«14. 

* '^lie Managere wHI do all that unhougM seal can 
do, to mak^ tms Eighteenth Celebratk^ of American 
IftdusirV atod the Arts worthy of our great city, and 
tiOnomble t& the hatioR. Our most iible and disfiri^ 
l^ished citizens will be invited to address the visiters 
bn subfecis embracing the tolid welfeie of the whole 
Union. To su^tairi our best public institutions, we 
liave a willteg population; thait possess mbre original 
kati^e oapabilitiei fornrOdacing great results iban has 
ever before been found on the globe i enjoying full 
Hherty for the' exertion of all their powers, both of 
body and inlellect By the cultivation of only one 
American staple, Christendoih is supplied with a large 
^portion of her clothing. And our silk culture/ if 



pursued with skill and confidence, may soon afibrd 
silk for as many more. 

The steamboat, which is rapidly conveying know- 
ledge, civilization, and the arts, into the remotest 
western prairies, and the most sterile African deserts, 
is emphalically a product of American genius and 
skill 

Let our whole people, with united zeal, energy and 
power, uphold and sustain all well devised means for 
advancing, perfecting, and perpetuating our industry, 
wealth, liberty, and glory. 
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Managers, 
Repository o^ the Anuri^an InstiixUe^ 
. New York, July 2, 1845u 

TO PURGE A HORSE QUICTKLT. 

Whsk medicine is administered to a horse with 
his bowels in a natwyd state, or costive, it will not 
o^rate in less than twenty hours, and is frequently 
thirty to forty in 4oing a^« When the horse's bowels 
are puiging, medicine 'will. act very rapidly; this 
ariseafiora the great .ifritability of his bowels, and 
^lu^ing with, him isalwao^s tlie result of inflamma- 
tioo. On th^ Pther hand, costiveness is the cause of 
inflammation. When there is inflammation, of the 
bowels in the horse, puigative medicine should never 
be given. In nine cases out of ten, when severe, the 
meuicine will he/ai4d. . PallifUive treatment, not reme- 
diai^ is to be resorted to iii cases of inflammation. 
When pmges are to be used, this must be borne in mind. 
To the horse, fasting and thirsty, give one to two 
pounds of Glauber salts, with plenty of warm water, 
in which, has ^>oen stirred some meal« In three or 
fourhouf's after, give an injection, composed of three 
gallons of warm water, pne quart of common cheap 
oil of any kind, or melted lard, one quart of molasses, 
and half a pound of salts, all well mixed up together 
If the first miection does not produce purging, give a 
second. If toe horse have no iriflammation, give him 
exercise, if he has^ avgid it carefully, and keep him 

cool. A. St£V£N8. 

GtiEAT Milkers. — T often read in various papers 
of what this and the other man's cow has done. I 
have a oow ' v.'^tkh has given for ten days in June, 
from '341 to 63 lbs. of milk per day. She is one-fourth 
Durham. I have a pure bred Durham heifer, which 
gave for some time from 41 to 44 lbs. per day ; and 
several others about the same. 

I have for sale the pure hfood Mackay pigs, and the 
Southdown sheep, and a very" likely pure blood Dur- 
ham iHifl, which I have had wUh my cows three 
seasons. I sell him in order to change, that I may 
not breed in and in. Wm. Cvshman. 

New Braintree, Mass., July 14, 1849. 
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S^irimUnre in fikotiani^.— No. 10. 

Farm of Mr. CM. — In resuming my observations 
upon the farming in the neighborhood of Dundee, 
commenced in my last, I may say that the farmers 
near that city are not, generally, so far advanced as 
those I have met in some other sections. They look 
with incredulity upon deen plowing, and when 
draining,, many of them put the top of the stones 6nly 
about one foot from the surface ; thus, by their own 
act, rendering the use of a subsoil plow quite impos- 
sible. The most obstinate, however, are beginning 
to push forwanl, and there are aoioe admirable exam- 
ples for them in their own vicinity. 

We visited th6 farm 'of Mr: Cobb, a few miles from 
Sir John C^ilvy's, and were taiidb delighted by its ex'- 
cellent condition. This farm comprises about 500 
acres, ail arablei, and the rotation is essentiaily the 
aaxm aa ibat of Sir John Qg^ilvy, mentioned in my 
last He geoeratly has two years of j^caaa*. however, 
unless be takes two oat crops, having' ev!fery year 
about seventy acrea of wheat, leveDty of barley, 
seventy 6f titroips, seventy of potatoes, &e. When 
he takes two oat crops in succession, he has of coarse 
140 acres of that j^ram. The system of management 
and sales is identical with that described in my last, 
as practised in that neighborhood. His grass crops, 
for instanca* Ivojoght last year £12 ner imperial acre, 
by roa^ 6i^ adctii^D. llie oats and barley are sold 
just as the leaf begins to fall, and all the risk aiter 
that is upon the purchaser The seller thrashes the 
grain, and carts toe atrayr when they demand it He 
calculated that the grain crops also would bring him 
in from i^O to £12 per acre. 

Mr. Cobb has bten for several yearn busily em- 
ployed in draining, and has completed a lar^ portiOD 
of his farm. Tie drains are put in thirty-three 
inches deep, and thirty-six feet apart He intends in 
future to have them three feet m depth, Mnst folly 
convinced of the importance of giving the plants a 
deep, wholesome soil, into which they may extend 
their roots in search of food, and also that it is neces- 
sary to have the top of the stones or tiles so low as 
not to be touched by the subsoil plow. He is sub- 
soiling one-seventh of hia farm every year, to the 
depth of fifteen inches, and intends to go several 
inches deeper the next time, considering that the full 
benefit of toe drain can only be brought out by the 
subsoil plow. He says that the expense of draining 
is repaid with him in Trom two to three yeare. Lest 
any of our iner^uloos farmers should shake their 
heads at this, I will inform them that Mr. Cobb is a 
tenant, and paying between £1200 and £1300, or 
nearly $6,000 per annum of rent, and is not likely to 

go on with improvements tbal do not actually repay 
im and give a fair profit. He oomineaced farmiag 
with forty acres* for which he paid £7. 10s , or near* 
ly S40, per acre of rent, and has worked his own 
way upwards. We saw » piece of wild moor, that 
he brought in last year by tren(^hing three ieat deep, 
taking out the stones, and putting in drains. Thia 
operation costs £12 per acre. The first crop» on^ of 
oats, taken off that noond, actually broiyht at auc- 
lion, £12 per acre, thus repaying the prime cost at 
once. 

Farming in Forfarskrre. — From Dundee we went 
northward thirty miles, to Brechin Castle, the seat of 
Lord Panmure, about half a mile from the town of 



Brechin. Lord Panmure is the owner of immeiiM 
estates in that section of the country ; and with ama- 
nificence for which he has long boBD remarkable, oil 
die present occasion procured tne services of Pralbf- 
sbr Johnston to deliver three lectures to the TjuUm 
jbcf^hire Afiricultural Association. The Ibrw 
were deliverisa respectively, at Brechin, Montr(iet» 
and ArBroa^. I attended only the first, at Brechin. 
The audience was laige and attentive. In the even* 
ing a dinner was given by Lord Panmure, at which 
about eighty persons, chiefly his tenantry, were pi^ 
sent They were a remarkably intelligent body ol 
men, and evidently much deligbted by the Infonn»- 
tion they bad received from Professor iohnston. TWm 
farming ia Forfarshire is fast becoioring very good ; 
tile works are being erected on almost every laiga 
estate, and the introduction of tbe pipe tile promises 
to cheapen the draining very mateimlty. Manj am 
putting, ir^' atones, but they do not generally break 
th^m one enough, and often bring them up too near 
the surface. 1 much re;gretted that other engpsements 
^wbuld not f^rmh me to accept of invitations which I 
received to visit several of the best lanns in the dia- 
trict. 

There is a large mannfafctory near 3rechio, for tha 
manufacture of arrow-rooi and iapi^xa, from pota- 
toes. We had not timi^ to see the process. It r»- 
minded' me of our manufactories of Havana ckais in 
Connecticnt, and many like inst^aM^ of laakaa 
genius. 

The effect of Professor Johnson's visit in Forfw- 
sbire was excelletkt; the farmere got a thorough 
awakeoJjQg, and wiH not slumber ^gaixu Lord Pui- 
mure and the ptber Jewing g^^tlemen are much en- 
gaged, and 'j^aps i^ alre^/ on foot for another and 
a kuiger visit Jobk P. Nonioif* 

S£nburgk»JiM0 1, 18A5. 

THE STRAWBEKJRY ThJkJft. 

1 TSSTEaoAY, for the first time, m^ with Ml 
Downing's work on fruit I doubt not it will be n 
work of great value. I discover from it» that I have 
erroneous opiqiooa respecting the character ^of the 
strawberry nlaat I was not, like Mr. Downing 
*< bo^n in a %rfe garden, on .the banks of one of the 
noblest rivers in America," and ther^ore *• claim a 
natural right to ta)k about fruit" But I have ieaided» 
for 41 years, on the banks. of La Belle B^vievt 
(the Ohio), at the then village of Cincinnati, now the 
Queen of the West,, and d^ined in less than hall n 
century, to be the second city in the IJnion. Thiiy 
years of that time ban been devoted in part to Hortt* 
culture, and I have paid particular attention to ^ 
character .<rf the strawberry plant If I am wrong, I 
am without ex«nse, and should pay for my error. 

it aeema, nq^ording. to Mi. i>owniDg, that nl 
strawberries in their natwro/ atate^ have bloasoma 
perfect in both the male and female oigann Of 
course, all new seedlings have nerfeet Uosaoma, Bat 
it aeema, in rich aoilsb a /fir oi the runneia will b^ 
cpme defective ia the male or female oi^gana, and bt 
nnproduotive. That perfect aatnrnl planAs, of all 
the varieties, are abundant, and you haw only tn 
select your plants from these to have abnndnnt oopik 
and not camber ynur ground with staminate planin 
My doctrine ia, that in 10,000 aeedlinsa,. there wonM 
be libottt an eqnal quantity of mue and female 
(staminate and pistillate) plants* and that it would be 
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• stranf^ pecoirence^ should a single plant be loand 
perfect in both qreaofl. With the exception of the 
White anii (nonthly Tarietiefl, I haVe met with one 
ifant on)j, i)erfect in both oigane. lis frail is small. 
Tliat eren an acre of Honey's fine seedlings* will 
no( b^ theinse^res. j^rodace a single nerfeiit firolt 
Itis ttm^ this sabfect was settled, for it mv impres- 
Skoos be true, though our Qoeen city may be second 
t6 New York m jpopulation, she Will be the only dfj 
wVtT^ stmw'beinto (ttn be sold at a price to bring 
tiMn within the readi of tile poor. No cohivator 
will be able to take 125 bushels in oiie day to iufr 
market True, I did not go to the far west, f^r 
goverly, 1 had a plenty of thai in nry naiive tovm. 
Sttll, I feel a deep , interest in the poor, aiid would 
risk'vMinethi^ to bring this deliciou^ fruit within 
thei^^p^h. il^Wgn*! WrAjowning.s^^^^ 
dozen {ienect plimt^ rrom eadh of the twdre f(niow- 
iog vaiieties diisctibed in his work. Bishop, Giove 
Bnd scarlet, Hudson, Laige early scartet, Metltveil 
scarlet, Blacl l^ince, Brewer's Emperor, ElKm, 
Hovey's Meedttng, Myatt*s British Queen, Myalfs 
pine, and Myatfii £ieptford pfne. Most of theoe are 
new kinds, and never seen by me. Mr. Downing 
has seen thiih. aad can the better jud^. Let these 
be sent to. Mr. Jhekson, iin intelli^t hortievlturist 
in the vicinity of Cincinnati, who will take a pleasure 
in makirig the experunent Mr. D6wning, if he 
wishes, can name aliothifr person to OVenook the 
plantii. TheiM twelve varieties Mr. Jackson will 

Elant 100 leet se|terete frOm <tech other. He will 
iave, when growing, one plant only of each. That 
plant may be increased by runnets. Foreacfi variety 
that pfomices a full crop of perfect frtiit, I wiH pay 
900 to Mr.' Downing, to be applied as be may wish. 
Fbr each kind that does not prodoce a fuH'erop of 
perfect fruit, he ie to pa^ me fffO, which I wiH 
apply to some pohlio chanty. Should the eKptri* 
numt cost me $600, f shall deserve it for my temerity 
lUid ignomnde. Should it cost Mr. Downing that 
Mttrn, a belief in my views, and a ^oitesponding culti- 
vation, will' reduce the price of strawberries to 4 eeots 
p€ii' quart Should Mr. Downing not msline to 
accept this proposition, I trust thU President of tho 
Massachusetts Horticultenral Society, will bring the 
BQlflct before th^m, and ham the quesffioii MIy set* 
tied. Mr. Hovey deems his seedKngs what Mr* 
Downiitt cklia a natural plkAt, and Uniform bearer. 
Y«t 1 believe a dHferent opuitbn previlits at Hw gard 



rule, where the staminate plaat produees any fruit, it 
is the richer of the two. Tor the better undereland- 
ing of those ignorant of botany, I am in the iMibit of 
<ie8igiiatHiig them as male and Itmale. The atraw* 
beny belongs to the class of plants that has die mala 
)ind female oigans in the same bloasom, and I have 
never seen a while or montlily variety in which both 
organs were not perfect Of the seariet, I have seen 
one variety, and one only» that is perfect in both 
organs; and ereiy blossom produces a smaU, high- 
flavored perfect fruit, unless injured by late frosts. 
Neither the slaminate nor pistillate phmt, change 
their character by cultivation. The partially bearii^ 
staminate pUurt, will bear better some seattms than 
otlMn,and^I doubt not, a greater portion of pistillate 
oigans may be foited out than uaual* by fovciag m 
hot beds, h is this chancter of tiia strawberry 
plant, that leadare botanists alow of belief. Yet, it 
should not, for the diecomr is not of modem data, 
ft WB8 noticed bv aome of the disoiploBof LiiimRifl» 
and he seoldsd them lor it, advising then to examine 
closely the plant before committing tbemaalves» asht 
presdmed me plants they ctlled atamniale and 
barren, ware bfoasoms fciUed by tire lata fvosla. 
Dnhamel and all who hav* written, axpreaaly oa 
tfiia plant, since the davs of Linnmaa, have adnmced 
the same doctrine, witn the exaaptioii of Uarpet m 
Harvey,^ who wrate'the mnlto of the london Hor. 
iScnIhiral 8ociety*s«lassificatioD of the dfflarent atraw- 
berries cultivated in Eoglaad. He ia silent on tfaa 
subject of slaminate plants, and a|ppean to have had 
as little practical kaowladge of the chaiaeter of the 
plant, aa he had of the Hebrew paalter. 

From the prairies of Iowa, I have twice had atraw- 
berry planta sent me, with the aaMe result. There 
were both ataminato and pistillate plants. The fruit 
of the latter was very small, and never produced a 
siagie berry, unless impi^gaated 1^ other plaate. 
The staoainate plant» in favorable saaaoaa, will per« 
fact half ite bloeaoms; In othen, but few. The fruit 
is a %bt aearlet and where it perfeotebat thrre or 
four berries to the plant, the fnilt will measure up- 
wards of 4 inches. If used fbr impNgaation, it re- 
quires constant watchinr. It is of such vigoroua 
^wth, that if but one plaot ware planted to 60 pia- 
tilkte piaatak it wiH in two yean root out the otheia. 
For 20 years, I kept patthea of the slaminate and 
ptstiHato Hudsoa steawbarry, ia aepaiate depart- 
mente, to set new bods froBi, 80 as to be certain not to 



Hov«y. Mv.' Hyde, an itftelligant: horti- have too mfiny barren plants^ Neither bdd ever pro- 



cultprist, ia the vicinity of BoHoti, iuldraed Mr. 
Ernst, when he waa itt Cinemnati, that vrhan he 
bought Hovey^ soling at Their nursevy, ha waa 
told it would not bear, eioept in the ^ieiiityof other 
varietitea ... 

To induce maricet gatdeaen and othen to make 
the experimepi, I Woind atMe, that I have paid par- 
ticular attention to thiir pfaat for tO years. In the 
fields m this region, 50 yeare aiaeei the plant was 
abundant mvren pttchei ware common in the 
field, bm I was not then awitre of the oaaao. Of 
bte yearn, I hM examined tttem. There arealamii- 
nate pfanta so defeetivb ia \\m female otgana, aa 
never m beartoven a deleotivo beiry. Othere are ao 
far perfect in both oigans; as to pmuce a hall crop 
of fruit The pistillate pfaiat is so defective in the 
male organs, as never, except impregnated by a 
plant near; to.piodnee a perfect fmit. As a geoaml 



dneed a single teit, unlesa aa a matter of cuiioaity, I 
placed a amgle plant of the latter hy the fonaer» 
When a certain portion were always impregnated, 
and bore perfeet unit When* in hloaaom, the plante 
maybadistinguiahedatthediataacaof 20feet Our 
market gardenaw can distingniab them by the aten 
and lean la raiaing from seed» i have had about an 
eqpal qaantity of staninate and piatiliate plants. Not 
one in 60 of the former would produce a single berry. 
I have mised thousands in a singia year, but I never 
raiead one of what Mr, Dowmng calls a n^i^arof 
plant; not ODa ia which both, oigana were perfect ia 
the saoM bioffom.- I never saw a pistillate pkat. 
sepawted from aU others, bear a Mrfect fruit 
Hovey'a very superior seedling, by itself, as obtained 
by ua» ia the went, from his nursery, and from 

• Iffy menanr dpes rot serfu ma eertaialy ef 
hia 
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Others, never bore a perfect frait. I saw a like bed 
ot it in tbis place, with matiy <lefective berries, bat 
not a single perfeet fruit. I have seen this the case 
on the banks of the Ohio, where theie were oae-aiid* 
a-haif acres of this ▼arietV'* The bed had been set 
out the fall prerious, and a press of basioess had 

ErevedUKi the gardener from patting out male plants, 
lad be done so in the fafl, even 1 to 20, they. would 
have had possession of hear half his ^ound. The 
elder* Mr. Prince, more than 20 vearasroce, convers- 
ed with me on this subject He was aware of the 
existence of barren plants, which he designated as 
blind plants, and the necessity of harihg one blind, 
to 10 or 12 bearing plants; buttheblM plants so 
speedily rooted out the bearing vines, that he was 
impressed with the belief, that the bearing vines pro- 
duced a portion of blind plants in nmaing. la rais* 
ing seedlings, it is a matter of great importance to: be 
able to distinguish the staminate fmrn the pistillate 
plant, before running; to cut them out, asmey will: 
before the plants are fruited, root most of the pistil- 
late plants out Is not Mr. Downing under a mis- 
take in describing the Hudson as a ntdted fruit ? l^his 
is one of our largest^ best flavored, and most produc- 
tive stmwberries*. where male plants are interspersed. 
I have known it well fd^ SO years, in New Jersey, 
Philadelphia, and Ohio, but never saw one with a 
neck. Oi the contrary, the item and hull is so 
much imbedded in the fruit, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate the fruit with' the fingers. . The stmwberry 
cultivated In England Under this name, and said to 
have been reeeived fnoai New York, is described as 
a necked fruit, and f presume Mr. Ddwhing has taken 
the description from English works, and not personal 
observation, f wish to draw his atteMion to it, that 
he may correct the entir,tf he beineivorv for where 
its pistinat9 character is. understood/ it is the most 
valuable to cultirate for market, in iher spring of 
1844, a single wild statninate plant wi|8 broo^t me, 
from a field in' Kentucky. This spring, I sent it to 
our Horticuftural Society, wHh 200 perfect fruit.- 
Separate from staminate plants, it would not have 
produced even an imperfect berry. 

In justice to Mr. Dowrtii^ views, I should say, 
I have never met with an English or Scotch gar- 
dener who would even admit tN existence of planes' 
not producing a full crop of fruit, from a ^ delect of 
oi^ns. When I have in their own gaidens pointed 
out ten staminate to one pistillate blossom, the former 
all barren, and the latter with perfect fruit, they gave 
a shrug of the shoulders^-satd, they had never before 
noticed the difTerence in the character of the blossom, 
and that no such diiierence existed in Europe. Mr. 
Baist, the intelligent horticulturist of Philadelphia^ 
denied my principle, certainly so for as Kean*s seed- 
ling was concerned, as it yearly never failed to pro- 
dace a full crop of laige fruit He showed me a forll 
beJ, then opening its blossoms, which were all pis- 
tillate plants, and not the true Kean, which is a sta- 
minate plant, and so figured in (heir publications, and 
so seen by me at Mr. Cushing's. I- toM him they 
could not produce any perfect fruit Ife assured me 
they had never failed. A few feet distant, I found 
another bed, in which nearly all were staminate 
plants, and which he told me was the Hudson, f 
pointed out to him in that bed, male plaato, mnply 
sufficient to impregnate all his Rean. He then ob- 



served, to be certain, he had planted a bed of them, 
separate from all others. These I examined, and we 
i^reed to be bound by the result He wrote me one 
month thereafter, that die fruit in the first bed shown 
me, was all perfect, whilst the aepaiate bed had no^ 
a siojifle perfect fruit 

I imported the sanie variety from England, under 
the name of Kean's seedlii:^. It is a hardy vine, a 
great hearer, the fruit lar^ and well flavored. It is a 
much more valuable vftfiety, than the genuine sta- 
minate Kean, which produces a {lartial crop oaly» of 
large fine fruit; and a late Elfish writer saya it ia 
now but little cultivated, being iound unproductive. 
It is a valuable kind for forcing, but of little value for 
general cultura. 

IfcuiarkgN'. Xt J^jf 10, 1845. N. LoKOwoBTa. 

FAEMING AND CROPS AT THE WEST. 
. X^cr ask ma for the results of my observations on 
agrioultUFal matiecsr in my late trip. to the West My 
raage of observation was limit^ m two lespecta : 
First, aa account of the route, which was mostly bj 
waner^'or ttirough such parts of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin as were but little settled '; and seoond, the object of 
my excursion. was so forei^ from agricultmal a&in, 
as to leave me but little Ume to niake inquiries re- 
lating to them. 

Our fiist penianeot landiiie ^hicc, after leavii^ 
Lake Eriei, was Chicago, which, in its rapid gtowth 
(already numberio^some 10 or 12,000 inhabitants, d- 
though hut \Z years ago it contained scarcely 100) ; 
its ntmerotts. lam stores and houses, all wdl filled ; 
its activity and the extent of its- business, gives con- 
clusive evidence of a fiouriahinj^ aniculture in die 
coniitry which is tributary to it. The- trade with 
Chicago is purely agricultural, excepting some miaor 
branches iM the mechaoio aits^and the slightly aiti- 
liciai stimulus afforded by the previous artificial es- 
peaditure on the Illinois and Michigan canal ; which 
IS again to be resumed this season, to be compleled 
probably in the course of another year. The beat 
indieatmn of. the highly favorable oooditioB of the 
agrioultuie o£ northern Illinois, is perhapa-to be 
]eam<^ fromthq piospeiity of its capital; as die 
country which now contribuiea to build up and sus- 
tain it was but a wilderness, while Chici^o was only 
an'hidian trading post 

While there, 1 frequendy had the pleasum of meet- 
iar our fcteod, Mr^ Wright, the zeafens and indefati- 
gable editor of ih». Praine Famer, from whom I wtti 
pletoed to.leacn that his paper is gaioing rapidly in 
ctitulatioD, and doln^ much good by iotrodttoing and 
suaiaiBing modem views and improvements in the 
seicnoe and fraetice of agrieultiiie. 

We made an excursion of some 80 miles into the 
interior,* ftmitt^ down on the west aide of the Des 
Pbunes i^er, and crossiogover at Lockpoit; thence 
on to iloliet (as it ought io be written in honor of the 
devoted old FreocMesuit who made it his niasioDaiy 
home among die savages, 100 veais ago) ; and from 
thence along Hickory Creek, the Yankee setdement, 
and nonheastwardlv lo Chicnio. Mock of this route 
was apansly settled and indiftrendy enoudi fisumed; 
and much of ift was thickly atudded with nouses and 
farm buildings, and under a cood(««fetni sort qf) 
cultivation. The catde bad all thiar new coats on, 
and looked well, for Illinois everywhere produces a 
good kind of natural grass, ki trderabie profusion, the 
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eyidence of its quality being manifest in the thriying 
^podition of the animals. Ot the cultivated ^rass 
'Vje saw little that were good, owing perhaps partyill^ 
to frost and drought, o7 which they have had their 
share this season ; and, probably, in part to indifferent 
cultivation. The precipe excellence and duration of 
artificial meadows, has probably not yet been fully 
tested in the prairie region ; but the appearance of much 
of the soil, on a cuiaory examination, would not seem 
to be so weir adapted to their perfection and jierma- 
nence, as in the forest land of north-eastern Wisconsin. 

The farmers complain much of the stunted growth 
of their orchards. Many of them say, their trees 
flourish well at first, but after three or four years of 
tolerable growth, they appear to be almost stationary, 
and yield indifferent returns for the attention bestowed 
upon them. I hope at some future time to see this 
opinion contradicted by occular demonstration. 

Corn, spring wheat and oats, are the principal crops 
in the region through which we pas^. Of these, 
the returns aversu^e about 30 bushels of corn, 15 of 
wheat, and 30 of oats, per acre, taking the seasons 
together. The raising of winter wtieat is almost 
al^ndoned in some districts, owing to winterkilling 
and rust, though farther in the interior large quanti- 
ties of it are raised, in connection, to a greater or le<^ 
extent, with spring wheat. The last is usually sent 
to market mixed with the winter grain, and so almost 
universal is the practice, that Chicaeo wheat sells 
from 2 to 5 cents per bushel lower tnan Wisconsin 
wheat raised withm 50 miles of it The Wisconsin 
wheat, indeed, stands on the highest ground now, as 
to quality and price, being fully on a par with the 
Milan, and tlie choicest specimens of Ohio ^rain. 
This is said to be owing to the greater proportion of 
winter wheat, for which their so'u is eminently adapt- 
ed ; to the superior kinds which are cultivated ; and 
to the greater care and attention bestowed by the 
farmers of that Territory. 

Sheep husbandry is rapidly gaining favor among 
^e jtariiiers of Illinois, ^nd Wiscoosii), and increasing 
(nousauds of these useful animals are annually get- 
ting a foothold in the prairies, to swell the future 
gains of their enterprising owners. Much loss ha.s 
been hitherto sustained in their first introduction on 
the prairies ; and so far as I can learn, the most of 
il has occurred from excessive mismanagement and 
neglect. The sheep ar( usually purchased in Western 
iffew York, Pennsylvania, and the interior of Ohio, 
and entirely unaccustomed to it as they have been, 
are driven in dense masses from 400 to 500 miles 
during the heat and dui«t of summer, and the storms 
and mud of autumn, to a dreary home; not in one 
instance out of ten, properly provided with food and 
shelter or accommodations. Disease and mortality 
rapidly en&ue, the poor sheep paying w^th his life, 
and tne owner witu. his purse, the penalty of bis 
gross improviJeoce and .neglect Sheep ought to 
be driven in small flocks^ over good rcAUs, oefore 
July or after August ; and if a sufficient quantity 
of grass is not to be found on the way side, they 
should be supplied >vith it, to the full extcut of 
their wants, in the fields on this route. A covered 
wagou should accompany each flock, to pick up the 
disable! sheep, and aflord them sufllcient rest till they 
have recruited their strength; and every care and ut- 
!bi)tion which hunoanity or inter^d can suggest for their 
health and comfort, should be bestowed I'von them, 



on their exhausting journey. When they arrive at 
their destination, good shelters, good food, and good 
shepherds, should be abundantly supplied to them. 
This would be necessary if indigenous to the country ; 
how much more so, when they baye just undergone 
a campaign, to which neither they nor their race have 
been accustomed ! 

Sheep cannot be kept on the prairies without much 
care, artificial food, and proper attention ; and, in a 
false system of economy hitherto attempted by many, 
losses have occurred from disease and mortality in the 
flocks, sufficient to have made ample provision for the 
comfort and security of ten times the number rayed. 
More especially do they require proper food and at- 
tention, after the first severe frosts set in, which 
wither and kill the natural grasses. By nibbling at 
the fog (the frost bitten, dead grass), they are inevi- 
tably subject to constipation, wnich a bountiful sup- 
ply of roots, sulphur, &c., are alone sufficient to re- 
move. Roots, grain, and good hay, straw, or^ccm 
stalks, pea or b^n yines, are absolutely essential to 
the preservation of their health and thrift daring the 
winter, any where north of 40^ or 41^. In summer, 
the natural herbage is sufficient to soatain them in 
fine conditton till they shall have acquired a denser 
population of animals, when I think it will be found 
necessary to stock their meadows with the best vari- 
eties of artificial grasses. « 

The prairies seem adapted to the usual yariet*e8 of 
sheep introduced into the United States ; and of sucK 
a^ the flocks made up, according to the taste or iu<^- 
ment of the owners. Shepherd dogs are invaluabli^ 
to the owners of flocks, both as preventiyes agains 
the small prairie wolf, which prowls arcMnd the flock 
but which are rapidly thinning off by the settlers 
and also as assistants to the shepherds in driving anc 
herding theii flocks on the open ground. 

We were told on our return to Chicago, that we had 
not seen the best portion of their state, which we 
could r^ily enough crodit; the choicest specimens 
lying still farther south and west. Ever west, to the 
migratory hordes of the east, lies the £1 Dorado of 
their hopes; and we have lately seen, that from the 
remotest western verge of Missouri, thousands are 
seeking it on the shores of the Pacific; and the Ce- 
lestial £mpire may soon be destined to become the 
theatre of Yankee enterprise and ambition, in their 
resistless course towards the setting sun. 

Our next coarse was by steamfaHoat to Sheboygan, 
where we chartered horses for an inland trip through 
the woods on horseback to Manitouwoc, Green Bay, 
and Uike Winnebago; a part of which route only had 
we time to accomplish. This portion of Wisconsin 
is a wooded country, the forest extending from Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay, the lower Fox River, and 
the northern half of the eastern shore of Winnebago, 
where the beautiful undulating prairie sets in, and 
gradually approximating to the western shore of Mich- 
igan, extends with its countless groyes and variegated 
woodbind, to the Mississippi and beyond. Mani- 
touwoc is beautifully situated at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, which rises within three miles of 
Winnebago, and flowing through a rich lunestone 
country of gently rolling surface, and after furnishing 
some of the best mill sites in Wisconsin, many oi 
urhich are improved for mills of yarious kinds, in- 
cluding some tanneries, it flows into Lake Michigan, 
for which its ample volume and direct course into th« 
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lake foim ibe be»t natural barixir lo b« found oil its 
WHiern shore. A lun abarg of ihe limber ii rock or 
■onr maple, hickoc;, Deaeh, oak, poplar, elm, linden, 
in4 manj beautiful srores of pinea ; the latter reach- 
ing from 80 to 150 feet in height. The «oil ii emi- 
nenlly adapted to ever^ epeciea of Mgricullure, wheal, 
and all the cereal gtBina, g;ras8, roots, kc, &c The 
more open pioirie eounlry on the south bae received 
a large alure of the emig;ration, hitherto ; but aa the 
choic«a( lands have already been taken there, Iheae emi- 
panta ara gladually wending their way nonhvard ; 
and MUlemetitsaie laal fonning throughout the fnreets, 
hitberlo unreclaimed aince the Aood, excepi by occa- 
■ional patches of the Indian comfiBlds, which an nov 
grovn up to youiu poplars. Many of Ihe seltlen 
on the open tanas farther sonih, having become 
wearied of tbe monotony of prairie life, or doubting 
their permonenl fertility, have abandoned tboee nalU' 
ral meadows, and sought Iheii houiea among ihe 
wood$ at the north, where ibey are surrounded by the 
dense forests, or more open woodlanda, which are 
more in hannony with taeir early associations, and 
tbe general character of American scenery. 

Goremon Tallmadgc and Doly are sellled near 
lAt Winnebago, about 3G miles weal of *Manitou- 
woc, and after the busy aceiws of a political career, 
in which {ew have been mote active or conspicuous, 
bate reljrad lo those peaceful occupations of ruiol' 
life, where refined and cultivated taste must ever 
find its pareflt enjoyments 

The great number of pure streams furnished by 
innumenble sprii^s, which everywhere yield water 
power in abundance, tbe varied surface and fertile 
soil, the perfect healthfulnesa of the climate, together 
with its proiimity to the daily steamboat route on 
the ^reat lakes, most soon render the country around 
Manitouwoc, among the most densely populated re- 
gions of the great west. 

Returning to Cleveland, we made an excursion of 
some 60 miles in ihe interior, Bui this is now an 
old settled country, and already nearly filled; and 
being familiarly known, description would be super- 
fluous- But "tbe oldest inlnbitanr has probably 
never before seen Ihe northern third of Ohio, includ- 
ing nearly all the Western Reserve, in so rad a plight 
as it exhibits this season. Nearly alt the fmils are 
destroyed ; apples, peaches, pears, and plums, by the 
late severe frosta ; and from the same cause, accom- 
panied by an almost unprecedented drought, the 
wheat, oUs, and grass, will hardly pay for harvest, 
ing. Great suKnng must be experienced amon^ the 
stock, unless a proTonoeJ autumn and mild wmtei 
tempers the severity of the early harvests. In tbe 
best wheat counties of northern Ohio, wheal now 
brings the price at the lake ports, with tbe addition 
of carnage to the interior. Happily, other parts of 
Ae west and south leem wiib abundant haivests, 
which el&ctunlljr remove all apprehensions of sufler- 
iog to the inhabitants. 

Ohio, and tbe whole west, seem in tbe most 
bealdiy alale of progresmon, and ate fast approxi- 
mafing to that state of improvement and prosperity, 
Irbich cbaiacMriie their elder aisleTSBtthe eaat In- 
telligence, industry, economy, and anti-repudiatien, 
with tbe gradual introduction of domestic mannfac- 
tares, wilTbe mSkient to place them, ere tcmg, at the 
■ammitof every reasonably ambitious asnration. 

A/afo,/Mfy8, IMS. R. L. A. 
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Tbe ChiCBsaw plum tree, in ils nuluial slate, .s a 

thorny shrub, growing from three to six feel in 

bei^t, and when cultivated, to more than double that 

elevation. It is indigenous to Arkansas, Western 

LouiNana, and Texas, and is natuiolized east of the 

Misnssippi, as far north as Virginia. According to 

Hichaux, it was brought lo Ihe Atlantic Sonlben 

States, and cuttivaied oy tbe Chicasaw Indians ; and 

:nc« it is cooimonly called &e Ckteatmt plmm. U 

aa introduced into Britain in 1B06, and uants ol it 

e growing in many of the Enropean collcctionB, aa 

eiraa in American gaidenBandnarsHJea. 

There is a tree of inie species on the estate of Ber. 

E. M. Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, wfaick 

has attained a heigh I of about twenty feet, with a 

' link ten inches in diameter, is perfectly budy, lad 

atures ita f mil everv year. 

The flowers of tbe Chicasaw plum, which pnt 

itb in April and May, are succeeded by a yellow, 

or yellowish-red fruit, nearly destiluleof Dioani, of a 

roundish fonn, half an inch or more in diametar, 

having a thin skin, a tender pulp, and is nsoally ol 

anagreeeble &vor; but, like all the S] ' 

genus, it varies i '' 

astringent and a . __ 

from aeed, by grafting, or inocntatimi, i 

manner as Ihe common plum. I^Jat Browml 

Ntte York, July 12, 184S. 

SoucrnNs SuBsoaipTioHs ma Aenuci7i,Tuau 
Papeos.— J>i this subject one of oui travelling aaenM 
thus graphically writes ns: A few things I ban 
learned since I commenced askiog subscnptione for 
your paper. Firsi, not to call at a boose where 1 
see the fences, bars, and gales prostrate ; baina and 
sheds wantti^ repairs; eaUle ffMrng abont iIh 
house and way-aide ; woodnle wanlii^ ; and gla« 
broken from the windows. However good tbe soil, 
01 rich the owner nay be in acres, I am sore be ia 
too sluggish and slovenly to read, or care to know 
much that doe* not comport with bis aotioM of nac 
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Secondly— If I chince to be deceived in the oat- 
•ide, and knock for admittance, not to ui^e the neces- 
aify lind advantage of useful reading in a family, If, 
opon entering, I nnd the house in extra disorder — the 
mistress of it ordering one child to sit down, another 
to stand along, or clean that chair, and let the gentle- 
man sit down ; or the water-pail, the broom, and 
mop in the same comer ; or the woman with un- 
combed head, gown gaping open, shoes slip-shod, or 
an apron over her shoulders, instead of being in its 

5 roper place ; or if, upon addressing the master of 
le house, the wife answers first positively. 
Thirdly — [ never go in where I find a parcel of 
rubbish, or tubs and pails, or sundry other things 
about the front door-yard. As a general thing, 
where the ^rden is uncultivated the mind is also, 
and if there is not a taste for neatness and economy 
abont the house and yatid, there is none for improve- 
mient in knowledge and wisdom. 

Fourthly — Here and thiere we find one who is 
tired of being asked to subscribe ; who will shut the 
door rather hard and unceremoniously in your face, 
with a broad, " No— I dont want any of your pa- 
lters ;" or the maid being instructed says, *< The lady 
isn't at home ; or, in going to carry your address, 
balv steps behind the next door, and returns saying, 
^ The lady is engaged, and can't attend to looking at 
the paper ; perhaps you may call again," &c, &c. 

TIMBER MEASURING 

Th£ usual mode of tneasuring round timber is to 
take the girth of a regularly tapering free in the 
middle, and consider it as its mean girth throughout ; 
then to call ohe-fourth of this girth the side of the 
}<)g when squared; a deduction of one-twelfth or 
6vtxi one* tenth of the whole jprth is sometimes 
made as an allowance for the thickness of the bark ; 
then one-fourth of the girth in inches, is multiplied 
by itself, and the product by the len^h of the log in 
feet, and the Mk product isth^h divid^ by 144, the 
mult of which is presumed to be the cubic contents of 
^e log when souared, in feet. But it is no such 
thing. AUhongh it is no <iasy matter to do away 
with an old and established, though erroneous cus- 
tom, it may be well to show in a distinct manner, 
how these errore m^y be avoided, and put it in the 
power of both the buycir kind the seller to adopt the 
ttue method at their pleasure. 
- Let us trite, for instance, a roiind log of timher 00 
feet lon|;; 54 inches in girth at one ehd^ 18 inches at 
the other, and 86 lAches in the middle. Now, by 
tlie usual method, one- fourth of 36 is 9, which, 
multiplied by itself, gives 81 ; (his multiplied by BO 
gfves 4860, which divided by 144, g^ves 83| feet, fhe 
ptesnined confenfift of the mg when squared. This 
Method may be tifustrated 
\ff the adjoining fig^nre, the 
•badowed segmenta of 
Which, Show the parts that 
would be cut off by the axe 
In squaring, ahd is obvidvislj 
to the advantage of the sell- 
er; for the K>ur triangles 
oe«a»oned by the deflciencr 
of the squaring, are includ- 
wi and paid for. And, be- 
fldfllh the buyer often sus- Fiq. 62. 




tains another loss by an excess of bark, or by the 
saw-du8t, when the log is converted into joists or 
scantlings. 

Every tapering tree is the frustrum of a cone» 
whether it tapers more or less ; and if squared, it la 
the frustrum of a pyramid. Now, what matbema* 
tician would think of taking the middle of the frus- 
trum of a cone or that of a pytamid, and calline it its 
mean girth or mean area ? The great difficulty, in 
practice, in determining the true contents, of either of 
these figures, is for the want of an easy and concise 
rule. For a substitute, I will offer the following, 
which will apply equally true to all regularly tapering 
bodies, whetner their ends be round, square, tnangu- 
lar, or any other figure : — 

To the area of each end of the body, add four time$ 
the area of its middle ; multiply the sum by one-sixih 
of its length, and the product will be the true contents. 

In practice, every stick of timber should either be 
estimated as a regular four-sided prism, or as the 
frustrum of a pyramid; and in Onler to know the 
greatest square that can be formed out of a circle of 
a given diameter or girth, observe the following 
rule: 

Multiply the diameter by the decimal .7071, or the 
girth by .2251, and either of the products will be the 
side of the stidc when squared, 
' Example. What is the greatest quantity of square 
timber, in one stick, that can be hewn out of a log 60 
feet long, 4| feet in rirth at one end, 1| feet at the 
other, and 3 feet in the middle ? The girth 4.5 feet 
multiplied by .2251 «ves 1.01295, die dimensions of 
the sides in feet and decimals at the largest end; 
this number multiplied by itself gives 1.026 feet, the 
area of the largest end. The ^rth 1.5 multiplied by 
.2251 gives .33765, the dimensions of the sides in the 
decimal of a foot, at the smallest end; this num- 
ber multiplied by itselfgives .114 of a foot, the area 
of the smallest end. Tne girth 3 feet multiplied by 
.2251 nves .6753, the dimensions of the sides in the 
decimal of a foot, in the middle ; this number multi- 
plied by itselfgives .456 of a foot, the transverse area 
of the loe in the middle. The area of the middle 
multiplieo by 4 gives 1.824, which being added to 
.114 and 1.026 is equal to 2.964 ; this number mul- 
tiplied by one-sixth of the length of the log gives 
29.64 feet, the cubic contents sought It will be ob- 
served, that a log of the same dimensions as the 
above, estimated by the usual method, will contain 
33| cubic feet, which is 4*11 feet in favor of the 
seller. 

In determining the length of the side of a stick of 
timber to be cut out of a round lo^, two decimal figures 
will be sufficiently near to multiply by, for practice, 
which will render the operation much less teoious. 

J^eii^ York, My 4, 1845. B. 

8TILL-!lL0P FEED INCREASES THE 
GROWTH OP WOOL. 

I AM in the midst of sheep-shearing — later than I 
ever sheared before. My sUlI-slop fiock are turning 
out better fleeces than I ever before sheared. One 
ewe's fleece, of good fine wool, weighed 5 lbs., an4 
several, 4^ It)s.. and one yearJiugi 3| lbs. I have not 
yet sheared my1)ucks, some of which will turn out 
9 or 10 lbs. of good wool. The flock fed on still- 
slops this year, fell short in their previous aheariji| 
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of an average of 2i lbs. We think they will now 
average 3| lbs. this year, making a gain of about lib. 
per head ; a result so satisfactory, that I shall follow 
It up as long as I can have convenient access to the 
slops. I apprehended that the effect of making my 
ewes so fat would be destructive to the lambs. On 
the contrary, though the Iambs were rather small» 
they have thriven wonderfully. The ewes having 

treat abundance of milk» the Iambs have the fuU 
enefit of it The difference in the weight of the 
fleeces will more than pay all extra expense and 
trouble in procuring the slops. I have had no loss 
in wintering, and have a superior lot of lambs. 

£• KiRBT. 

Brownville, N, F., June 15, 184o. 

WASTE MANURES. 

I AM much surprised to see so much waste of ma- 
nures as there is amongst the middling class of farm- 
ers, in almost all parts of the country. Instead of so 
constructing barn yards as to hold the urine and the 
juices of manure, or making small drains to conduct 
and spread it over a laige surface of land, in many 
places it is allowed to run into the ditch by the road 
side, and thence be conducted into the brooks near by. 
Now I am fully in the faith that small brooks and 
springs, or water from the road during rain storms or 
showers, conducted by small ditches along the high 
ground upon almost any soil, especially in the summer 
season, where land generally begins to dry, and upon 
dr}' sandy or gravelly soil at all seasons of the year, 
would double the crop of grass. I remember once 
seeing the effects of pure water spread upon a side 
hill, by means of troughs from a cistern, at the house 
of a gentleman who had proved the worth of barn- 
yard waste, as he called it, also from turning a small 
orook over his mowing land in dry wea&er. He 
brought water from a spring to his house, back of 
which the land was poor, and descending from it 
He built a large cistern to contain the surplus water, 
which when full would let out and conduct it by means 
of biniill troughs over this side bill land, and in one 
season more tnan doubled his crop ; and after one or 
two seasons cut as much grass as could well be dried 
on the ground. Almost all farms have small vales 
where water runs at least some part of the season, 
which might be conducted along higher ground to 
eood advantage. I wish any man who can, would 
just try the experiment 

Another very profiti^ble and cheap way of manur- 
ing dry, worn-out lands is, to sow clover, and plow in 
a green cro]^. I have seen poor pine plain land 
brought up m this way. Clover may be made to 
take root and to grow in almost any dry soil by put- 
ting on with the seed a few bushels of house ashes, 
plaster, or lime. Leached ashes will have the same 
eflect, only put on more of them. A mixture of 
leeched ashes and lime or plaster operates w^. I 
(»nce sowed a nlAse of eandy land iq this way, with 
southern, or early clover, as it is called — put on about 
ten bushels of house ashes per acre. The first growth 
of clover I cut in June, and the second when wdl eqne 
to seed I turned under and rolled down smooth, arag- 
ged it with a light harrow, put on more grass seed 
and rye, and again rolled the field smooth. The next 
crop was as heavv as could well be dried on the 
ground. Wet or clay soil should not be rolled unless 
when dry and lumpy. 



Another fault may be found with farmers general- 
ly. They do not put on grass seed enough. If the 
land is poor the grass will not spread to cover the 
l^und unless the seed is put on thick ; and a^ain» 
if the land is rich and the quantity of seed on the 
ground small, the ^rass must be coarse and of bad 
quality ; whereas, if you put on plenty of seed» your 
grass will be fine and of good quality, and worth one- 
third more than the coarse. Wet or clay soils when 
plowed should be manured with coarse manure, ssuch 
as straw, corn-stalks, and litter from horse-bams. I 
have seen whole straw dropped straightways in the 
funow by a boy who followed the plow, wluch bad » 
wonderful eflect upon the after crops, lasting muck 
longer than finer manure. Indeed I am of the opin 
ion that one ton of straw will do more good ia this 
way upon heavy ground, than one and a hadf tooi 
when rotted or made into compost 

Moist grass lands may be best improved by sptead- 
ine fine compost upon the grass — ^what I call giving 
my grass land a top dressing. I have in this way, 
with about ten loads per acre, more than doubled my 
^rass crop upon my moist lands ; and a^n, by put- 
ting up smsul temporary bams that will hold about 4 
tons of hay, and manuring them every two years, 
have, by feeding to sheep over the field, or b]^ carry- 
ing it a great distance from the bam, especially oa 
poor knolls and side hills, near the top, found benefit 
I am careful to take up all manure lelt near the bam, 
and carry it off in the spring. I think that the urine 
from my sheep is worth nearly as much to my lav- 
as the manure. I cannot account for the rapic 
improvement in my grass in any other way, as 4 tonf 
of .hay fed out in my yard will not make more thar 
4 loads of good manure; which will not go on€ 
quarter as lax over the same ground that my sheep 
make good every year. E. P. 

Morrixtoton, JV. /. 

A PRODUCTIVE COW. 

1 HAVE a cow, now eleven years old, tba. calved 
about the middle of January. The calf I fattened in 
the following manner : The first week, gave it one 
teat of the cow ; the second, gave it two ; the third, 
and after, not quite three. I sold the calf for almost 
$6 ; selling milk in the mean time to the amount of 
;B1 75 ; and since that time I have realized between 
$14 and $15 fot milk sold, besides what I used in 
my own family, consisting of eight persons, making 
the income from my cow, thus far, nearly $28. Milk 
is worth four centH a quart The cow is fat, and 
messed every day. 

Query — as this cow yields the profit of two oidi- 
nary ones, is it not the better way for all fanners to 
keep fewercows, and keep those few better, (t cosls 
only one-eiehth, or one-quarter more to keep a oow 
fat, than wmt will just keep one in passing older, 
such as the majority will average. 

Young cattle, too, if well kepu and^not allowed to 
fail away in winter, will be as heavy at ^ree years 
old, as those kept in tfanonliaary manner at four years 
ol4 Now there is a aavingof one year's feed, and 
interest on the value of the animal. The only ques* 
tion to settle now is, whieh costs most, the little ex* 
tra6aiiaandfeii4»'Orone year's keeping and nae of 
money the niiimal would brioc» and iaaurance on m 
life. T. 

JLidceneack, N, J. 
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ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES. 

Is yont Mny mtmbef, y6u propoutKTed several 
f nquirties ht regard tty sheqi, to be answered hy such 
of your reaJers , or others as are owndrs of good 
Sheep. The '&nSw«t-s dHi intended for the general 
^ood. ' I read ^ow exeelTfefit journal with gpreat in- 
wfeBt, for the H^inesit-slhraiffitforwardness of its 
Krfieles. No jouhntlin thie land has sown broad-cast 
over it so intiny ai^fe and ralaable articles on Sheep 
Hftsbatndry >as yours, ahd I am happy to see it pur- 
Miing the''" even tenor of its way." Some of vour 
i*«lers m-Yermont, last yeai* felt that much of the 
kngttage of Etaminer was bad hy chosen, and dis- 
mfi^vid of his attack, upon men who had done 
nothing to oflfend him. I Was of that number. But 
SKEininer^f papers, however linjust to some, and 
•eTero upon others they may have been, will be the 
mekns ot bringing to light the interesting and import- 
aat fact, that there are a few small locks in the 
codatry of f>ure breed Merino sheep^ which have 
escaped deterioration by erossitig with inferior races. 
The cold north hto an interest in knowing this truth, 
which is of great moment' to her pecuniary concerns ; 
and the whole country has an interest in knowing it. 
The light-fleeced syBlem must be abandoned if we 
Would prosper, and we must return to the strong 
coostitutioned and hardy, heavy-wooled Merino. 1 
tkank Exahiiner, then^ for his papers, in which Were 
much truth and much error, and many statements 
which must be Tcecived with many grains of allow- 
Mce. I hold not the editor of the Agriculturist at all 
lesponsible for them. They are the errors of an 
honest, earnest writer, I doubt not, and you have too 
much magnanimity to be olfended at my honest state* 
neat of my impressions. , I have occupied the edi- 
^tal tripod mysetf, m a «ily print, and I know 
omtthing of the trials and discomforts of an editor, 
rhaa he is blamed for that Which he has not done ; 
M\d 1 can .truly.' ray, Iha^ !• have admired the- high- 
'.linded course of your journal. 'Ehteuse this digres- 
Win. K wi21 knsarer ^Ur mqalries without naming 
>kam» by tiuo^ r«fis|riii|lo tfeeir numbers. 

1. I am the owners)? more than tOO mire fuH 
bhod Merinoeheep.' Tb^ arenearly eqnall)^ divid- 
ed tbetJween OuadBloiipcs and Pantars^the last so 
Inllddi Butlidocbt'Wlie||ieriher« is a pure Faular 
in the Union. Those called Paulara in this part of 
tlii counfiy ass pwbnbi^ orOaiietfol the Bpmrsh races 
imfMrlftd .b.v .CodStt^xJaPViannd Mr. Livingston. 
Tl(irty.thiee of diesfe^ksl nnmed^'mih their lamhs, 
nmpiire Fanlnravif therramany in theoo«mtry< They 
were purchased of J. J. Bailey, Esq., of Newport, 
& U who saysithnt they ^nwe of a ince imported by 
l^rk and Caff; and abipped- to RhodeaslaiMl by 
Oupt James De Wolf, lal^ of Biistoi ; that they were 
taken from thnahip in the llnir on iMiich he now 
neides^and ifaat they tave never been eiMsed with' 
eny other raost. : Their form, shape; sise.'Cte., make 
them appear iTery moeli -like tie paitejOuadatoupe; 
hat an ezaminatieni ef their wool, shows them to be 
a distinct ami diflerant >fi|Huii8|i race. They bear 
UfWf external and internal evidenee of helnig pure 
Spanish ebeep'; and perhape they may he what they- 
are ml to ee^pnm Battien. fie that as it may, 
they are very extreordiitary^ sheep. Tbe> Goada- 
loupesare a very handsome, long woolled, hardy, 
Jaige sized ahea>»more active and less doeilethan the 
Panlars, hr\t of greater strength than any sheep I 



have ever seen. It takes a man to handle them 
They are, however, perfectly quiet in pasture. They 
are sheep of surpassing excellence, imported by Mr. 
liviiigston.' • 

% Of the change produced hy acclimation and 
breeding iit this country, I c^iiot ^peak with much 
confidence, f feel assured, hovTever, that we have 
improved upon the Spaniards, and that no Spanish 
sheep can be compared to ours without sufftring in 
the comparison. At present^ all tbe sheep I have are 
remarkaole for consfitution,' etrength, size, clean 
wool, long: staple, and heavy fleeces. It is wool ; not 
glim, yolk, oiiv of dhrl — \nk wool, that my sheep 
yield; It is as clean as ian' be found anywhere ; 
soft, fine, and ^fossy. I sh^vht like to have you ex* 
amine it I thiUk you wolild pronounce it of a most 
desirable grade, and Very profitable- to growera and 
manufatcturere. 

9. My sheep are led on grass In summer, and hay 
in winter, with but little besides. I take care, how- 
ever, to have J|ic,b^8t,onKy, cu^wben rather green, 
with kB little Sun ^*n(;l^sibic-^i^k well cured; and 
altoaifs fed out under %id$l wit fitted wUk racks for 
sheep. I strive to have all my sheep under cover all 
winter, except in the moet pleasant weather. Many 
have expressed tlieir surprise at the kinmber I keep 
on the hay I feed out, and at the good condition they 
are always in. The secret is told above*. 

4. My sheepbring^1heir6rst=kmbeat^ahd 3 yean 
old, and will rear 05 per ceriK or more, of all the 
lambs yeaned, i wean* fhem* first of September. 

9. No full bloods are kHled fOr mutton. 

6. My sheep af^raged 5 Hm. and nearly 1 oz., 
each. Of the 297 fleece, weighitig^in HH 1,044 Iba, 
more than one-half were taken frOin yeerlings. A.11 
my sheep were' V«ty tbonyughly washed — 90 ewes 
have iambs by- their- sides. If 1 were t» cbissify my 
sheep, the shearing might be surfed as follows: 

3 'Rwet sheared 7 lbs. and upwards each. 
IQ " trtm 6 to 7 " «•- 

46 •• • •*- 5 to 6 »•* « 

88 •< « .4to5' f' . " . 
8». •* , H. 3* to.4 " ■ .•• 

The halanos'Went between t and 3| lbs. Consi- 
dering that more thai|liidf«v«re yearlings, kept with- 
out a particle of grain, I think ihe average yield « a 
laige one.< The'thlearers said it was the cleanest 
wool' they ever sheared. 

My stoek h«^9*8heared- as leHows : 

* ' '- 1 yeafHiigPaular, 10 lbs. 8 oz. 

1 « » 8 lbs. 10 oz. 

• "1 f< 'Gandaloupe 7 lbs. 4 oz. 

i*two»3f«aroid. ** 8 lbs* 80s. 
.. 1 •* Fanlar aihs. 8 ea^ 

AH these sheep were washed in a swiftly ninning 
Btteam,- in 'the*tnont Iborongh manner. They were 
sheared m fhie middle of a sonny 'daVi and weighed 
in the preeeneejof a bam full of neigldbore. The fini 
boek- ieeee named is< very exmiordSnary. The 
sheop was 24 months and 8 4avs oM when he was 
shorn ; and the first part of the mat winter he did not 
'do> -wail' at all. He jieldsd .this Useoe without extra 
keep;an4 had no gram till near die cloee of winter. 

7. Wool unsold as yet 

8. My sheep ooniume abool the lenst amount of 
feed [ ever knew< any to coneumo'^Msily kept 

9. No diseases have evev^been in the flock. 
Thus 1 have gone through with- your inquiries. 
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My sheep sell readily for flO to $50 each. I have 
been offerei $100 for the fint-Mmsd yeuling baek, 
and $90 for the Mcantf^oaioed. My Guadakwpee 
came from Enfield and Lebanon, New Hampehiie. 
A part of my heaviesi woolled eheep came Irom Mer- 
rill Binsbam's flock of CorawaU. the heaviest ew^ 
being uom his ; a part from the Cutting flock in 
Shoreham ; a part from M. VV, C. Wrigbfa flock, 
same plaes;and a part Uom A, L. Bingham's flock, 
CornwalL h. C. Bui«hax. 

Wt/Zutom FT., My 14. IMS. 

We am mnck ohligad lo on? corieB^ndent for his 
clear and direct aaswem to oor inquiries, and hope 
others now will be leno^ilMi to follow his good tz« 
ample. He certainly kaa « most extraoidinarY flock 
of sheep* We have sasiplea of wool of Mr. Menill 
Bingham's flock alluded to above, which am Tsry fine 
of &etr kind» soft inJbaif slapis and micoettioaly 
long; ^ 

CpLTUBE OF BICE IN THE PHILIPPINE 

ISLANDS. 

BicB is, perhi^ of their agriciiltUKs) products, the 
article upon which the inhahUants of the Philippine 
Islands roost depend for food and profit; of this they 
have seveial differeat yaristies, which the natives dis- 
tinguish by their size and the shape of the grain :. the 
birnambang, bunuyo, maU^iequit, hontot-cabayo, du- 
mali, quinanda. bokihan, and tangi. The three first 
are aquatic ; the five latter mpIatiMl rarieties. They 
each have their peculiar uses. The dumali is the 
early variety ; it ripens in three months from plant- 
ing, from which circumslancs it derives its name : it 
is raised exclosively on the iU>huM^ Although much 
esteemed, it is not extensiyeiy cultivated, as the birds 
and insects destroy a large part of the crop. 

The Ruilageqait is very much prized, and «sed lor 
making sweet and Isncj dishes) it becomes exceed- 
ingly glutinous, for which reason it is need in mak- 
ing whitewash, which it is said to cause to become of 
a orilliaot white, and to withstand the weather. This 
variety is not, however, believed W be wholesome. 
There is also a Tariety of this last meies which is 
used as food for hones, and supposecf to be atemedy 
and preventive agaiaat worms. 

The rice srounds or fields are laid out in squarea, 
and surrounded by embankments* to relsia the walsr 
of the rains or streams. After the nuMS bava Islfen 
in sufficient qnantitifs to satnnite the.gioondi a seed- 
bed is generally planted in one comer of thi^ field, in 
which the rice is sown hypirtflaH. about the month of 
June. The heavy reins take |llateia August, when 
the fields are plowed, 'and are* soon filled with water. 
The voung plants are about this time taken from the 
sesd-bed, their tops and roots tiimnad, and th^ plaat* 
ed in the field by makiiw botes in the iproaad with 
the fingers and plaewg ionr or Ave spcouts in each 
oi them ; in this tedious labor the poor wonen are 
employad. whilst the soafes are kMinging io Ibeir 
ho Bpe s Of in the shads of the trasa 

The harvest (or Ihs Sqttatie rios begins in Dsosm* 
ber« It is reaped wi(k snail sieUss, pesulisr loi the 
country, called yatap ; to the bask of these a«mall 
stisk is fasteaedt by whkh thsgr are held, and the 
stalk is forced apon it and cut The splkss of rice 
are cut with this implemsnt, «ne by one. In this 
opamtion. mea. wmaen, and shibtieD all take paiC 
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The upland rice requires much more care and labor 
in its cultivation, the land must be plowed thm 
or four times, and all the tmf and taiapa wall hrokca 
up by the harrow. 

During its growth it requires to be weedsd two of 
three times, to keep the weeds from chokingthe cnop^ 
The seed is sown broadcast in May. This kind of 
rice is harvested in Norember, and to eoUect the cmy 
is still more tedious than in the other esse, for it m 
always gathered earlier, and never reaped, in 
quaace of the |[fain not adhering to me ear. 
were f;athered in any other way, the loss by 
poitation on the backs of buffidoes and hones, 
out anjr ooyeriag to the sheaf, would be so 
to dissipate a great portioad the crop. 

It apiieam almost incredible that any people can 
remain in jgooranoe of a way of pnirenting ao «k- 
trevagant an^ wasteful a mode of naivesting. The 
goivemment has been requested to prohibit it on aD> 
count of the great expeipis^ it gives rise to ; but who* 
ther any stsps have erer been taken in the mallar 1 
did not ieam. It is said that not unftequently a 
third part cf the crop is lost, in eonaequenoe of the 
scarcity of laborere; while thoee who are dise n ga^ 
will refuss to work, unlsss they receive one-thnd, 
and even one*hall of the crop, to be delivered free of 
expense at thair houses^ This the planlen are ofba 
obliged to gii^, or lose the whole crop. Nay, union 
the harvest iaagood one, rsapere are very anwilluig 
to eogage to take it even oa these tenia» and the ett> 
tire crop is lost The laborers* duiiag the tima d 
han^t, are supported by the phmltr, who ia during 
that time exposed to great vexation, if not knsBBi 
The reapen are for the most part conpooed of die 
idle and vicious part of the population, who go absood 
over the ooontiy to eaMgs thesoselTea in this employ- 
ment* which aimrds a livelihood to the poorer claaeos ; 
for the diflbreat periods at whkh the varieties of rioe 
are planted and Larvested, giies then work dniin^ a 
laige portion of tha yeac 

Aflsr the riea is harvested* thenandilKnentmotias 
of treating itk Sons oi the |iroprietoia take it hasaab 
where it IS thrown into heapa, and leflt mty it is de- 
airable toseparate it fion Ins strew, when it Is tami* 
denoatby men and wosnn with iheit bare leet For 
this opereiiiQii, they uanally leeeiira another fifth of 
the rice. 

Othem slask it ia a wet and gnsn ftale, which aa^ 
jects it to heat* irom which causa the grain oontmels 
a 4fteffk coloi^ and an anpleaaaat tests andaoieih He 
natives, howevar* impnis these dif eels to the walnsn 
oftheaeMon. 

The enspof both the hnr and uplimd riee, is asa- 
ally from tbirtv to fifty for one: thiaia'on oM hod; 
but on that which is new^ cleared, or whidi has 
nevw b#eB ooltivated, the yieM ia in beyond thin 
la some soils of the ktter4estriptkNi,it isaaidthal 
forachupa (seven cnhie incheay planted, the yMd 
has been a caban; The fomtor ia the two-hunned- 
and^hth pait of the latter. Thie is not the oafty 
advanti^ ^ood in plantiig rieh lands, but the sar- 
iag of 4aborla eqoaiiv great; for all that ia reqairad 
is to make a hole with the ingm, and plaee Ihm or 
four gmina in it The aplasid liee reqoim bat iitde 
water» and is nevor inigsied. 

The calU>ator in the Philippine Isbnds is alwnys 
enabled to ssenre plenty of maatire ; lor vegetation is 
so huOf iant that by pulling the weeds and layiiji 
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n will) Mrtb, a good siuck i^ qu ctL^y oifUtuell liol climule its deoy is equally rapid, which taadi 

h which to cover bii fislJi. 'l'bu«, alihougb tli« to anke his laliora noM MMCCMfu). 

MhavMikailoesuw him labor, v«l in Ihisl Tb« no»«Mk« fonn • pietWMqiu objact oo thi 

St*cuko Bici, Ldioh.— Fm. 63. fi<M; th^an poerkltj' plac«d 

aniaad or Mu a growth of banu 

boo, wboaa tall, pacafaJ, atu) 

iaalWf MtliM ia of itaeU ■ 

bMatiln] ol^aet, kat cooaacMd 

M il ia often aaao wilh the to- 

' tnnia of ibe hancat, ii f arajaltaa 

an •dditional aoona of gratifica- 

liu <UftiMt kmda' of nt«, 
andaapeMaUy Um npland, woald 
ao doubt btjw acqs' '" 
MHintir. A) tba Ii 



(raBiUa to pack it, for it bad jtut 
bean tmfia, antl wu so neaa 
ilud it «!««U not have >ejpt 
Although riM il* a TBI-; proivBe 
croji, ]wi it ia aiitject to naoT 
cDfualiies, fion the loeoMa aod 
»thrr inaecta ibat darooi it i ilia 
:r<>iight at olbac tinaca aOaela iC 
fwrucabrly tba iiquatio varie- 
'lirK. Thara ia« uae to whidt 
lh« rice ia applied hen, which 
vt a» aew to-aa, aamety, a« a aub- 
.wiitute Tot raxora ; bjr uaii^ two 

SsiiM of il bMwMD the Gageta, 
ay nip tb* btaid, at extiacl it 
fronvtfaa chin and bee. — Nttrra- 
ti^t^tht U. S,E:^ioring£x- 



IHPROVBD STOCK IN HUSISOIPPL 
Shetp.^Wf genenl plan for breeding aheap for 
aome yeara, for plantKliofi me, haa been to -eroaa ■'' 
Bakewell (as -m ealt them) on Um 9oaltidw<nta. _ 
find that tn« produce ia tvtf huiy, of earlr naMtity, 
easily fatted, and yields aba«t right pomu per bead 
of medium wod, snch ae w« reqnre'far family Use, 
and worth fn ihia maitol from tweB(y-t*« tvihkty- 
(hree cerits per t>oand. ' "''"'* --■■-- 



bini bM]H 



carcase is «t least a Ibira beaj'ter ttiai lbe'8an»r or 
Merino. I hare inplotM] aererai Bakewell and 
Sontbdown ihetp from 'EaglBNd, but nmaider the 
rink and expenae of doing thieheteaHwaaaaaecaew 
ry, 19 I feel confident that u good Mock may ba now 
had in th's cOOnlry. iNdeed.inyJaMiDipaetatioa has 
not improTcd xny stock, at all. 

Another plan in bifeeJing'wSh ne is to select • por- 
tion of my coarse w«ol ewe"> »id pw Hwai to the 
Southdown ran), aiid the HM wool iwas to aSaka- 
nrell. Tn this way I i^t a heary erop«f good woair 
and the best of biMoq. Tor d oww tie piwpoaes 
we i!o noi<T^nll)eltervn>olsttlw8oatb,andasi»ti» 
Inntion, the hnre sirhl of it would tnkke the moalh 
(>r fen A London alderman drip lika a f iaA-ta p fMJ 
puzir-innple tree in February. '■ 

In wfecliiiE the rants ordened, I wish yon to okaiD 
Those of good size, fine eompaet foma, heavy f^ar- 
tern, long wool, &e., fee. 

Cattle.— Vj experiment wilh Durfcaaas has mM 
been sneceaefg], I ba*e inporlad fnan Eag)aa4 at 



high prices; ranaaoked Kantodiy.Wo.aodTeiiaaa- 
see, for the beat blood, and taken great pains widt 
them fftten pwcuted. Th« htfi sun and coaise giaaa 
of the South do not suit them. Tbey soon bMons 
ddieste and aBbealthy. and, oompaiad with our na- 
" ' ' iprofilable. We want welt-shaded 

»»^ ni 

«» and not ^n,t«r«- Tbiea Ihiey voold souaed, aiut 



.TetTanprot 

i liclti aort crass, riiioning water, and aoeli 
1 (fti^ be given by iboae who utfam- 

, .n,t«r«- Then ihey voBld soccaed, and 

do mJl ;. but as nobody in this country ia aitnaled to 
iMlt.t^m.in Ibia way, it is lolly to attenpt aojthiog 



beyond ttieba]f-bb>ods,whicti,cnMsed upon ibc lain 

,1 iwToed thi*, and tbay become nearly 
wonhleaa.. Soch ia d)^ aipenence. In the hands 



CIwiMkw covn. nwka .food milkers md One 
Go oos Mep boToed tbw, and ihay become i 



of nsan aalarpriai^atirwiillunsts they may do belter I 
but I 4oabt the itrwiicability 9! bieatUng ibem in this 



Miminippi,^ 



".IS**. 



Fiw^na iMtt SlxoBurics ix HimiairPT.— 4 
wiab dtal.moTftof ywtrsoithBra bnners and macha 
nieS'dMld be indneed to settle amoof us. We si^ 
aboot one handled years baWod yoa in improremeat 
ThiftaailJd baimule a^dendtd coonlty, if there wera 
mora <i tha ooitbani ealar{Mi«e Vie. There is no 
daabtin my niDd bvtlbeaickneBs of tlus climate ia 
caused in a grsat BMasnie by the manner of living, 
and f Kyoaua U the suq. I know persons bete that 
have never had a fever. We want good mechaiQCB 
— amof atMdy h«lNla» kit, W« b&Ta a n«mbec 
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DISEASED SWIIIE.-^DISEASED H0SSB6 



here, but there is too mtich dieHipation and nnoertain- 
ty among them . Land is very ebeap, and thousands of 
acres that coald be purchased. If they are opposed to 
slavery, they need rr6t have any- here unless they wish 
it. Fisrdons tra?rdlffng here should leave the river 
knfl cities, and ihfx among the farmers and country 
folks, if they wish to form 'direct opinions of the 
South. We have'ad fine sseiety here as I ever found 
ftnj^ivhere, and more hospitable people I never saw. 
' CentrtviUe, Mi^i , My f, \SA5. E. J. C. 
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DISEASED SWINE. 

Having snffered tofne inconvenience, and consider- 
Me Hms by H disease among my swine, entirely un- 
like' tinything I' have before seen, and being entirely 
jignorant what medicine to administer, or remedy to 
k^ly, I am induced to address you on the subject 

My old hogs, and even pigs not more than two 
tnionfhs old, have all been attacked with something 
fike the staggeis^ though diflerent, 1 imagine, in some 

erticulars, from that disease. It first evinces itself 
a weakness in the loins, which occasions a great 
liUBcuUy in their walking. In the cour^ of one or 
iwo days, a Imrd swelling is seen on the outer side 
of the ancle joints of both hind lefts, which seems 
to contract the muscles below the ancle, and rea- 
ders their feet entirely useless, so that they can onl^ 
move, except they drag their hind parts. There is 
also a film ever their eyes, which afiecis their 
sidiit, though ft id not entirely destioyed. la all 
dther parts and mspects they appear as usual, having 
-a sooQ appetite till within a few hours of their death, 
which in some takes place in two or Aree days, in 
others, many wefeks. S6me have recovers! in part ; 
but thev are ever afterward troqbled with a weacneas 
m the loins, and a stiffness in 'the ancles. 



above described by our correspondent, dose the fitel 
day with lye, ashes, or saltpetre, ms here stetod* w- 
peating daily, till cured, ooly abont ooe-qQ«rter the 
•first day*ft preacriptioii. If the animal stales profi 
\y, reduce the lye and saltpetre to one-half or 
fourth of (he amount of this prescriptioii. We 
also found a table-spoonful to a gill of spirits toipeii- 
tine effectual, and iwiing the same quantity, or evea 
more, fw the* back and loins. Calomel is often admin- 
isjered In doses twice as laige and in the same manner 
as woaid be given to the haisaii subject. But this is 
si4aogeroo8 remedy, and we are txuimdy adverse Vo 
its use on any occasion whatever, believing that we 
have substitutes for it, divested of its poisonoiis and 
injurious lalsat efe ds upon th e system. 

BISEASED H0R8E& 

Theek is perhaps no aulMeet less understood by 
the fanners in this coanCiy, than the nature and care 
of diseases amibog their stock. The veterinary art is 
practised, with very few exceptions, by persons 
wholly unqualified, either by education orexpeiienee, 
for the vocation; heoee, me reluctance that many 
have to entering upon it I had occasion a few days 
fljnoe to call on a nan who had studied at a 
Veierinariaii 8ch6ol in Edipburgh, Scotland, and had 
practined the art for several years before coming to the 
United Slates. He brought with him here a diolonia 
and goodtoeoBVttendationfl^ On asking him why he 
had given up the praetiod, he lepliiNW becaose there 
are so many quacks i« tiie business in this conntry, 
mostly frosk Europe, it has become vsry dtftepntabJe, 
and nearly every ode who employs me suspects 
equally my -capacity and honesQr. Books on this 
subject are extremely scarce among farmers, and 
many of them worthless. There ou^t and must be 



A. Lucie, E. /., Juneir, 1845. 

The above diJsease we think proceeds f&tmi the 



C. L. Bratton. ' a remedy for all this. If every former would note 



down! the :history,of any unooanmou oeeunenoe 

takes place among .cattle, horses, shees, swine, or 

fowls ; describiog, 9s iieaf as possible* the nature of 

kidney worm, oT 'an affection of the kidneysw It is] the disease; its oi%in VhI cautte ; , tpgether with the 



very rar^ that it can be entirely cured ; our corre- 
sponiTent must therefore endeavor to pitevent it. 
'fCeeping swine iii clpSP^ petis or yaijis, particulaily in 
a hot climate, is injuriousi^.aiid, if poesiMe, th^ 
should always have a iahgebf a few acres of endo- 
/siire, where there are ihicc shade trees sad funning 
wate^. If thefle are not to be obtained, cheap sbeHet 
jfrom the suVi must be made, and water in abundance 
supplied for dlrink, together with a loatf of chai«oal or 
chunks of foiteh wood; to eat as they please. If 

, tfiere be no grass In the pSsnire,''a Ifttle green food of 
aay kind, ^shbold be da^ry given them, when not fat- 
ting, such as cut grasK, elover, corn sinlks, or vege- 
tables, of any kind, which. are as easily raised at the 
South, in iheir season, asat the" North. This treat- 
ment will prevent all dTSSSides we know of, except 

'that H the kfdneys. TV^ pre^nt this, a pint fo a 
quart of Tye d>lr week, should "K^ j^ven 'in the food 
of each animal a'ceordine to it^ f^ze or ace, if the dis- 
ease IS ap^reTfen^d. If not, a d0«e 01 this kind ortee 

"^a'fortnight^ 'or month, will answer. Iblf this quan- 
tity of ashes wiTI answet the same pvroose as lye. A 

'ieajSpoonfuT or'two of taltpelfe is also very good. 

^Cofn may he 'soaked in lye, and ttien fed to swine ; 

^^hut they must be pretty hungry before they will 

'' isat it. ' 



manner, and meivis made use of to e&ct a cure, and 
the final leenk .o{ his .piactipe in/ao f(oing, together 
with his owB remarks ana obeervations, as well as 
ihim oi oth^ nieo o(4»<^ ^d experience^ where » 
cuia has iiei^n «fieckfd ,in • similar cases, it would 
throw iqack, %b^ ^pi9p sulsjec^ wh^ darkness and 
obscurity now peiivade*. . - . 

In September, 1849, 1 was requested to ;take chaige 
of a stiM of horsey oonsisting of maie^ ^d colts, 
ihirteeo in numher. .. I. found tnem i^ their pasture, 
suflbriag w^th a disease showing itself in the follow- 
ing manner ; Some bad swelled tongues with blis- 
tered spots upon them, with cankier and blisters upon 
the lips, so that they could eat nothing except a 
mash mde of. whsat bean and shorts, and only 
enough of this to keep thsm from starving. Others 
had a fester at the ciowa of the ho9/, running from 
comer to .corner^ and opening a sore between the 
hoof and ham an inch wide, with the fore lee swoll- 
en to the shoulder. Others were affected in me sataie 
wajE oa the hind foot, with leg swollen to the hip ; 
and, if a horse, the sheath also badly swollen. The 
first thing I did was to gaigle the mouth with a swab 
clipped in a eolation of chloride of lime, washing the 
swollen limbs with warm soap suds for an hour or 
more to each limb, then bathing the part where a 



When attacked by the kidney worm* or disease as) suppuration had taken, place with water, in which 
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had been dissolved corrosive sublimate, arsenic, or 
copperas. I tried each of these on different feet, to 
test their respective virtues, then sprinkled over the 
sore pulverised blue vitriol and burnt alum. It took 
most of the night to perform this operation upon three 
or four of the tame animals ; all the others, having 
never been handled, were nearly as wild as deer. 
The next morning [ put the horses into a meadow of 
fine clover rowen, with a barn standing within the en- 
closure, a floor running through the centre of the 
barn, with a mow of hay on one side. Into this barn 
t would decov a voung horse or colt, get a rope over 
the head with a slipping noose, and, with floor cov- 
ered with straw, I would bring them to the side where 
the mow of hay was, then they might rear and 
throw themselves against it or upon the floor without 
harm. In this way, I halter-oroke the whole of 
them, so that I was enabled to manage and doctor them 
with the assistance of one man. I was completely 
successful in the cure of all. with no additional 
remedy to the forgoing, with the exception of bran 
poultices applied to the feet, which greatly aided in 
drawing out the inflammation. These, after having 
been on 12 hours, would become very ofiensiye; in- 
dieed, the atmosphere of the whole barn v^ highly 
impregnated and impure. This practice was perfectly 
successful. Every animal recovered, with the loss of 
three hoofs only out of the whole; sound new ones 
growing out in six or eight months. These horses 
had travelled 120 miles through a settled country, pre- 
vious to being attacked, and were four dajrs in per- 
forming the journey. Can any of your readers tell 
the cause of the disease ? Ohio. 

Our correspondent has here met a frequent disease. 
It is caused by poisonous weeds. The locality of the 
affection shows this, viz. : the mouth and the feet, 
the only parts so constantly in contact with the 
g[round as to be acted upon by weeds, to the produc- 
tion of disease. There are several weeds tnat are 
poisonous, and these are more virulent in wet than in 
dry seasons. The summer of 1842 was in Ohio a 
wet one, and the growth of weeds consequently 
great. What particular we^ caused the aJection 
mentioned, cannot now be known. In the vicinity of 
New York there are several weeds which, when 
allowed to )i^row freely, produce like diseases. The 
treatment is : 1st, bleeding, if there be much general 
inflammation, which is sometimes the case; 2d, bran 
mashes, with Glauber salts, in doses of from half a 
pound to two pounds, according to the size and age 
of the animal, and half to a whole tea-spoonful of 
saltpetre per 4<^y, to cool and purify ; and 3d, the ap- 
plication of lotions, cooling and drying. Of these, 
sugar of lead is the best^ unless the discharge from the 
i^lcera is very abundant, when copperas may be first 
used, to be followed hy sugar of leai). 

Hardhack. — A shrub growing two ffeet high, 
bearing a cone-shaped, lilac-colorea tuft of blossoms. 
A great pest to the farmer. Nothing will eat it. It 

?' rows rapidly, and spreads with destructive eneigy. 
know not its l>6tanical name. (Yow shall I kill it ? 
Shall t mo\v it ? Summer fallow ? Shall I starve 
sheep into eating it .' Whiu shall I do ? li erows in 
pasture which I need to occupy. Tyro. 

The Tamarack Tree is the only thing we Icnow 



under the local term of ** Hardhack." We do not re- 
collect the shrab described by our correspondent, and 
hope some of* our readere will be able to answer his 
inquiries in full. As to killing it, we think this can 
be easily done ; for we never saw the weed or sbiub 
which we could not successfally battle against, by 
the sin^ple process of cutting it close to the ground, 
just as It commenced blooming, then spread a little 
salt over the fresh-cut shrub or weed, and turn in a 
flock of bardv sheep. ^ The cutting is injurious to the 
shrub, the salt destructive ; for as it dissolves, it pene- 
trates the stalk or stem to the roots ; besides, if it 
attempts to rise a^n, the sheep will be pretty certain 
to gnaw it down in nibbling for the salL 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

DuRUiG the whole of this month in the hemp- 
growing regions, all hands must be employed in cut- 
ting and securing the hemp crop. Vnhta hemp is 
sown as early as the middle of March, it is sometimes 
ripe in the latter part of Julj. To afibrd time to 
complete the hay harvest, it ought not to ripen before 
the 1st of August. If cut too green, it is subject to 
injury, by exposure to a hot sun; and if not cut 
when fully ripe, it is subject to injury of a diflerent 
kind. The operation should, therefore, commence 
the moment hemp is ready for the knife ; and if cut 
within one week, it will be in good time. As the 
hemp grower so arranges his di^rent sowings, as to 
allow of intervals between each, these different parts 
of the crop come on in succession, so as to enable 
him to cut each in due season. After sowing one- 
half of his intended crop, a longer interval than usual 
should intervene, so as to give time to put in rick the 
half of the crop first cut. To permit all to remain on 
the ground till the whole crop is cut, would frequently 
expose the ]iart first cut to injury from too much rain 
fallinflT on it. A moderate ouantity of rain, on 
hemp, lying on the ground, is aavanta^us ; excessive 
and long-continued rains are very injurious. 

After the hemp is all cut, it is sometimes too wet 
to put in rick. Intervals of this kind should be em- 
braced to employ all hands in cutting a second ^owth 
of thistles and mulleins, which sometimes spring up, 
and also burrs of all kinds, iron-weed (devil's bit), 
and other noxious weeds, which infest the woodland 
pastures, which may be exterminated Ity repeated 
cuttings. 

In this month tobacco beeins to ripen, and the 
utmost diligence should be used in cutting and bousing 
it as fast as it ripens. Where neither hemp nor to* 
bacco is raised, the wheat crop should be threshed, and 
delivered at the mills or sold, during this month, (n 
the hemp region, this operation is performed, if pos- 
sible, before the hemp crop comes on, by hauling the 
grain directly from tne snock to the threshing ma- 
chine, and immediately delivering at the milL But 
those who have large crops, are compelled to stack 
thfeir wheat, and delay threshing till the hemp crop ie 
secured. In the wheat growing region, where wneet 
is the principal crop, and mnch ground intended to bfe 
sown, the plows should commence running to pre- 
pare the fallow or sod-ground, if any, fortb^ coming 
crop. 

Turnips should be sown eariy in (his month, or, if 
seasonaole, in the last week of July. 

A. Bbattt. 

Prosped Hill, Ky. 
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EARLY RISING. 

Voi.xTHES have been ^tten upon the ftdyantages 
of earif rising^ts influence in preserving beauty, 
and improving health. Many physicians recommend 
walking before breakfast, to young ladies whose 
healths suffer for want of exercise. In my humble 
opinion, the end would be obtained more effectually, by 
shaking their beds, with the chamber window open, 
or, in fine weather, working for an hour in the gaiden. 
yiany a young lady makes the experiment, walks 
the prescribed time or distance, and returns languid 
and disappojntedt witl^ aching head, wet feet, and 
snowy stocking dabbled alternately in dew and dust, 
until their original hue is more than doubtful. Many 
a youthful bajnd has sung the delights of wandering 
in the " gray dawn of morning,** to stroll with his 
<« ladye love" ** through the dewy mead," to '< shake 
the glittering dew-drop from the thorn.** Ail very 
well in their way, no doubt ! though, not being a 
poet, I am 60 simple as to prefer letting the sun dry 
the grass, while 1 eat m^ breakfast, and agree cor- 
dially with the very sensible old eentleman, the only 
one of the rhyming fraternity, 1 believe, who has 
even alluded to the discomforts of such excursions. 

" I love not tariy morning wsJUce; I Love not 
To get my feet wet ; and the banl who wrote 
l^he silly trash of brushing dew away 
To see the sun rise, hafdly knew, I &ncy, 
What the dew was made of, or the vile effect 
That frequent soaking hath on shoe leather.'* 

Poetry, feelingt and good taste* have but one .voice 
in r^aTd to the benefits of early rising; but few^of 
their votaries have dwelt as they might have done, 
upon the economy of time, that first, &st gift of God 
to man ; and fewer still have noticed the e^ts pro- 
duced apon the mind, which becomes invigorated, 
and capahle of greater exertion, and a more healthful 
tone of feeling, in exact proportion to the strength 
gained by the body. All know the truth of the vul- 
gar adage. " An boor lost in the morning is looked 
tor in vain all day ;** and many mourn the neglect of 
these ** fair occasions gone for ever by ;'* yet none, 
except those who from long experience have reap^ 
the advantages of early rising, are capable of appre- 
ciating them« The first hours of the day are un- 
^questionably thc^ best for study, and by those who 
Lve at ease should be devoted to serious reading, and 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. I know a lady, 
who, between the hours of five and seven, A. M., 
made herself mistress of the French language, and 
vpad the works of all the best historians, from Jose- 
phus ^ those ojf the present day. This was the em- 
ployment of tha long dark mornings in winter; in 
•ummei she worked during the same hours in the 
greenhouse and garden, where every vine was train^, 
i^A every shrub was trimmed by her tasteful hand, 
vntil the whole smiled, a perfect paradise of sweets. 
Th^ remainder of the day was devoted to domestic 
occupations, in vfhich she excelled, and to society of 
which she was an ornament. 

Another lady who, during a long life, rose at four 
o^clock, throughout the year^ with whom t was on 
len>^ of intimacy and friendship, has often showed 
me Uie many large volumes whicn she bad filled with 
copies of origin^ documents of our early colonial 



history. The letters from which she drew tbem have 
almost crumbled to dust by the ravapes of time and 
early neglect ; the hand that copied them is moulder- 
ine in t£e grave ; but the volumes will long be eon- 
suited as books of authentic reference, by the anti- 
quary and the historian. After breakfast she had no 
time for literary pursuits, for then her husband, bet 
children, and her family concerns demanded and re- 
ceived her assiduous attention. She directed and «»• 
Mted her servants; showing by example how laboi 
could be saved by timely thought and system. No 
dairy produced finer butter and cheese — no bonBe was 
kept in more ex(^uisite order — yet no one had moie 
leisure for exercising the rights of hospitality ; and 
over the whole she presided with so much dknity 
and grace* and her conversation was so varied and 
instructive, (that her society was sought not only by 
the .^rst Jn iFank in our own country, but by n^Ies 
from other lands. 

An amusing instance of her habitual neatness, I 
will record for the benefit of some who may think 
daily sweeping .unnecessary. A French gentkman 
while on a visit to her husband, cut his face with a 
razor, and wished to apnly the well known remedy 
of cobwebs to staunch toe blood. The lady was 
sadly at a loss — she did not like to say there were 
none in the house; so she permitted a search 
to be made in every nook and cranny, from the garret 
to cellar and sheds of her large and stately mansion ; 
but not a spider had been ulowed to spm in peace 
and comfort. With all his French politeness, me 
guest .could scarcely conceal his vexation, when at 
last, one of the boys rushed into>the hall, crying out 
in mat glee, " Papa, I have found a cobweb in the 
stable !'* His motner's jurisdiction did not extend to 
that 

1 could mention many other instances of the won- 
ders wrought by stealing an hour or two from sleep 
in the morning ; but I must hasten to tell my young 
friends what country girls may effect, who have the 
active concerns of the homestead to attend to. The 
first step, they must fix. the good habit of goine to 
rest by ten <fdock. Country visiters have ul tuea 
their leave lonjg before that hour. Hiis they will 
find to be the Mst preparation for the labors ot the 
next day ; and after seven hourf sleep, they will be 
ready to rise BiAve o^dock. In addition to the usually 
neatly arranged wash-table, every chamber should w 
provided wtth a tub at least 18 inches in diameter, and 
b inches deep. In this, nearly fuU of fresh cold wafer, 
each shoula wash from head to foot, and rub well 
vrith a coarse towel, every morning in the year, be- 
fore they dress. Hie advantages are, perfect cleanfi- 
ness, brightness of complexion, good health, and a 
complete cure for the laz}' fever. There must of ne- 
cessity be a wash-bench in every kitchen or sbed ; 
but tlie use of it, as the only daily means of parifyingt 
is much to be blamed, as the head and hands only can 
be properly cleansed, without undue exposure, and 
injury to the dress. 

The windows of the chambers should be thrown 
wide open, even in stormy weather, while the bed ir 
well shaken, and the room put in accurate onier be> 
fore it is left With the generality of our fanners* 
daughters, the morning brings nofhmg but the cheer- 
ful bustle of active employment, in which reading tr 
advantage would be as impossible as it would be om 
of time ; yet early rising is not the less necessary foi 
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tb« girb who like to enjoy leieuve for intelJectual 
purauits in the after part of the day. The beds can 
De made as well before as afler dayliabt — ^the bread 
^t to riee— the pies made ready for ttie oven — and 
Ike conifortable, social breakfast prepared and eaten — 
Ihe youQm childcen bathed and dressed — and a 
thousand Tittle odd yo6f done which will wondeifully 
help on the more laborions work of the day. Wil- 
•QA, the Ornithologist, a poet of nature's own form- 
•B^ while 4wdliAg with delight upon a scene iu a 
f^nsylFaaia farnier's kitchen, where every body 
waa busy by candle-light, one cold morning, says : 

** Even tittle Mury in the comsrsits, 
And while she narsas puaeey, nicely knits." 

V f 

Who has not felt the real comfort of being before- 
hand with time, after an unusually early start in the 
morning ? how the day seemed to lengthen, and ]rive 
unple time for everything to be done quietly ! What 
t pleasant spur was given to exertion, and with what 
latisfaction such a day has been looked back 
•ipon ! 

Where the work is systematically arranged, there 
is a certain portion only to be done each day ; for 
DStance, washing and churning never come at once, 
lor baking and ironing. Each day has its appropriate 
%bor, and where the family is laige, the girls should 
take regular turns, so that one should always be 
leleased from active employment, and take the work- 
SBsket or spinning-wheel, which would prevent any 
anpleasant bustle, if unexpected visiters arrived. 
But I here declare determined war against the plan, 
loo often poFBued, of giving all the sedentary em- 
ployment to the sister or aunt, who happens to be in 
Jelicate health, or is less robust than the others — this 
is cruel kindness ! If she be really sick or disabled, 
nurse her teuderlv, until returning strength allows her 
i^B to be useful; but beware of prescribing for 
symptoms instead of curing disease. Never let her 
indulge the languor which debilit]^ naturally produces, 
and which increases if not j^idiciously cheesed ; but 
tempt her to exert herself in dry, light work, if it be 
only gathering and arranging flowers in the parlors, 
untiJ she is actually tired ; and then, after mving a 
little nourishment make her lU dovm while sne resti; 
but never permit her to sit down to sew or read until 
both mind and body are refreshed. 

After dinner in summer, and after supper in winter, 
there are always some unappropriated hours— I mean 
for Ihoae who have earned leisure bv rising early — 
and this is the time when a course of reading can be 
gone thfough with. If there is no important sewing, 
several mignt be enesgnd in study ; nut even when 
the needle must be plied most eaniestly, one could be 
spared to read alooa some well known chosen book. 
I do not like to anathematize all novels — but I will 
say that works of fiction never made greats good, or 
valuable characters; and the fewer read the better. 
Nff one can complain at the present day, of the want 
of books thateombiae utility with amusement There 
is a wide range of history, travels, biography, and 
works on natural history and natural science, written 
in 80 attractive a way, that the only difficulty is to 
choose between them, or lay the book down when 
begun. Literature is cheap now, and the book of 
Knowledge is no longer sealed up from f aimers, even 
in sections of country remote from cities. U the 
young people are early allowed to acquire a love for 



serious and valuable information, and these family 
reading parties are looked forward to as a recreation* 
not a task, we shall soon hear no more complaints of 
the insipid conversation of country girls. 

It would be a good plan for nei|rhbora who are 
most congenial in spirit, to form little associations, 
and meet once a week or fortnight, at each other's 
houses, to read, and improve themselves and each 
other by conversing on such subjects as are of real 
interest If they iove botany or mineralogy, they 
should bring specimens to compare and aiudyze. 
These intellectual pursuits need not preclude an ami- 
cable rivalry as to who shall rear toe finest floweia 
and fruit, make the best butter, or the prettiest patch- 
work bed-cover ; for they should always carry some 
neat sewing to these meeting The fingera need not 
be idle beoiuse the mind is exeruisin|f its powers. 
Knitting stockings and gloves and braiding straw am 
graceful and pleasant works, which can be done al- 
most as well without the use of the eyes, as with it» 
and therefore particularly well adapted for social 
meetings. The first mentioned I earnestly recom- 
mend to my young friends ; for while amusing them- 
selves, they can make finn, strong hats for their 
fathere and brothera, which will outlast half a dozen 
bought ones — and for themselves, pretty, fine straw 
cottage bonnets, which, as they will cost nothing but 
the pleasant labor of inakiag, may, after being worn 
for one season as bestf be taken into daily use in 
place of the shapeless, tasteless, inconvenient svi- 
bonnets now worn, by which so many pretty laces 
are disfigured. IS. & 

To /UDQE or THK QVAUTT OF WhXAT Fl017K«— 

Take four ounces of the flour of wheat, sepanled 
from the bran ; let it be mixed with vrater so as to 
form a thick paste, which must be thoroughly kneaded 
for a quarter of an hour. The paste is afterwards 
to be well washed, continually kneading it with the 
hands under the water, and changing iht water from 
time to time. This washing and kneading are to be 
continued until the water no longer becomes white by 
the operation ; the glutinous matter, which is of a 
whitish gray colour, then lemains in the hands. II 
the wheat was sound, the matter is glutinous and 
elastic ; if the wheat was heated, the matter will be 
brittle ; if the wheat was in a state of lermentation» 
no glutinous matter will be obtained from it— Fufii- 
Hylteceipi Book. 

To MAKE Soap wi t aw T Bmluo.— Take one gal* 
Ion of lye, strong enough to bear up an tgf, to every 
pound of grease. Put the Ive into yourbarrel, and 
strain the grease hot through a sieve or cullender. 
Stir this three or four times a day, for several days, 
or until it thickens. By this process you have soap, 
dearer and with much less trouble than in the old 
way. 

A PaKVBNTivB or CuiLBiiAiiis. — ^The most effect- 
ual mode of guarding against chilblains is to accus- 
tom the skin to a iMxlerate friction ; to avoid cloth- 
ing the parts too warmly ; to avoid still more care- 
f iiluy sudden and great alterations of heat and cold ; 
to take particular care not to wo into a warm room, 
or near a fire, out of the cold air ; and to wash the 
parts frequently in cold water. — Cooper's Surgical 
DUUonar^. 
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THE HISTORY OF THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 

In the neighboring Tillage hard by, there are two 
farmere of equal standing as regards honesty of pur* 
pose, benevolence of intention, and all the social vir- 
tues. They both mean to discharge all their duties 
to society, their families, and friends, and it is only 
when we try them by their performance, that we find 
any striking diflerenoe. But to mark their qualities 
more felly, and aflbrd instruction through the suc- 
eesstve progression of their parentage, youth and man* 
hood, v(re most notice them distinctly in each. 

Tktsir Faihen, — They were both born in the viU 
lage in which they now reside, and of equally repu- 
table parents. Both were farmers and respectable 
membem of society. The same year that the father 
of Thrift was seat to the General Assembly, the fa- 
ther of Unthrift received a commission for the office 
of Justice of the Peace; There was a slight difler- 
ence in their respective characters in one - particular. 
They were both ** well to do in the world,'* as the 
phrase is ; but while the elder Unthrift had inherited 
all his property, a part of which he had already spent 
by his easy good nature, and somewhat indolent 
habits, the lather of Thrift had been a poor boy, and 
worked his own way in the world ; and having mar- 
ried early in life, uul brought up a laige uimily, 
w4iile the other had but this onl^y son. 

Their A§)th^$,—The greatest di&renoe, however, 
in their parents was in their mothers. like her bus- 
band, Mrs. Thrift, was a poor child, and an orphan, 
but had been brought up by a widowed aunt, in 
habits pf great industry, order, and economy. She 
was early taught to have a place for everything, and 
everything in- its place ; to waste nothing, and siieod 
no time in idleness ; and when her work was done, 
instead of • stoEziiBg away her time, playing with the 
kitten or her apron strings, or sfvontering with Goody 
Tittletattle's girls, and j^ossippiiig about the young 
men, she devoted her leisure hours to rea^Iing useful 
books, or making up counteroanes, knitting stockings 
and other articles thatmigiit l>e useful ; so that when 
she had become one-and-twerity, fdie not only had 
her mind well informed, but had m^ide up quite a 
wardrobe for harstii, and had. acquired so good a cha- 
racter, that Mr. TJirift thought and rightly enough 
too, she was a very good match as a wife. Mra 
Unthrift on the other hand* had been indolently and 
tndttlgentlv educ9ilid,'.aMl always haring enough on 
hand, witnovt any necessity for looking out for her- 
self, her parents being ** well off,** she arrived at what 
ought to be " yeare of discretion," without any par- 
ticular habits of any kind ; yet being a pretty, amia- 
ble girl, and, withal, having a prospect of inheriting 
some money, Unthrift tboueht himself a lucky dog 
in securinf^ tier as a partner for life. 

ITieir Boyhood. — The bays went to the same dis- 
trict school ; yet thMgli UnthTift was nearly two 
Tears the oldest, h'ttle Thrift soon caught up to him 
m hi^ studies, when beinr put in the same chiss, he 
easily got above him, and after that, generally stood 
at the head, while Unthrift stood at the foot This 
was not owing to any want of cuteneu on the part of < 
Joe, or Josey, as he was generally called, for occa^ 
sionaJly, when any prize was offered that Joe wanted 



the boys and secure the prize ; while Tooa, nm tbey 
called young Thrift, would study with all his tnight, 
without coming whhin arm's lencth of Joe. At favat- 
ing, fishing, or frolicking of any kind, which reqaircd 
ingenuity or skill, Joe was sure to be ahaad of sJl 
his playmates. But then, his habits were oeg^l^eat, 
he was half the time late at school, his lessons erven 
him over night, not half learned when be got Uiere, 
and he had very little idea of mmdiag any of tbe 
rales ; not that he wai^stnbbore or bad tempered, bm 
he " didn't see any use in sitting in his own seat for 
three houre together, and learning arithmetic, ceogim- 
phy, and grammar, neither of which would help to 
tree a squirrel, hole a fox, catch a trout, or brii^ 
down a turkey at a shooting-match." Tom was al- 
ways punctual at school, always had his Jeasoo 
learnt, though he had to work hanl for it, and always 
did as he was bid by the master, amply becanse his 
parents told him, this was the only way to make a 
man of himself — and he believed them. Josey's pa- 
rents indulged him as they indulged themselves, and 
let him take pretty much his own course, as thev had 
done before him, and it was univeradly believed, had 
the boys swapped parents when they were babies, 
Joe would have been much the smartest scholar of 
the two. 

Grown up, — ^The boys had already got to be soeD, 
while they still thought they were youngstera, and 
before they were three-and-twenty both vrere married 
to young women in the village, something after their 
own character. 

Their Wives. — Tom's wife was the daughter of a 
poor, but hard-working wa^n-maker, who had al- 
ways been accnstoraed to industrious habits ; while 
the wife of Joe had received many more advantages 
m school, though it is said she had misimproved 
them ; but she could do worsted embroidery, draw 
pretty well from a copy, and play common psala 
tunes, Yankee Doodle, and coimtry dances, on the 
piano. 

Their Occupation. -^'fom took to farming, as his 
father had done before him, and as he had nothing of 
consequence to begin with, he rented a small fam 
which his father helped him to stock. He had of bii 
own, a pair of oxen, a few sheep, and some tools, 
which a couple of years of hard service since he 
** came of age,'' had enabled him to porefaase; and 
his wife hsui besides, three good cows given her Jaj 
her mother, while her father gave him a good seeomA 
hand ox-wagon. Tom and his wife went «* ri^t* 
to work. They were up by day-lirht in the morn- 
ing, and by the time he had his *< chores" done, the 
cows milked and turned to pasture, the oxen carried, 
fed, and yoked, and the pig^ provided for, breakfast 
was on the table, so that he was ready to go oat to 
his day*s work by the time Josey and his wife had 
^' turned out ^f JM" [ To be amtnml 

Unripe Pruit,-^Man boys are niade sick at tkis 
season of the year from eating unripe fruit, than from 
any other cause whatever. Be careful then in diis 
particular, and learn to govern your appetites. This 
will be good disdplme for you . 

Admonition. — Samuel Cook, a young man of 
Norwich, Conn., raptured a blood-vessel while chas- 
ing some turbulent boys from his premises last Sa> 
to obtajn, he would/by a little applicatiout outdo all ' turday, and in ikm couree of an hour was a corpis. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL N£W3« 
By the s^valof the steamshij^ Britannia and Great 
Western, we have our Earppcan jouraais to July 5th. 
MARKETs.-r%^«Ae« still continue.dull. Cotton, of the 
lower qualities has advanced 4d. per lb. ; Sea Island, j^d. 
per lb., the demand brisk. The stock on hand at Li- 
verpool, Ist July, was about 1,043,000 bales, against 
901,000 same period last year. FUmr, on the advance. 
De^bas fidlen a trifle. B»rk and Lard, though dull, 
maintain their price' Ckuitj in ^ood deoiand. NaotU 
Stortt slow jof si^e. TaUow in fiur request In other 
products no material change. 

Moimy is the same as by our last advices. 
JhnericaH Stocki have experienced a slight advance, 
and since the resumption of payment o^ Pennsylvania 
interest,- are looked upon with more favor. 

The Weaiher was slightly unfavorable for the ripen- 
ing of the grain crops ; but they were looking well, and 
it would be premature to decide yet vpon the prospects 
of a good O0 bad harvest 

Colond Ihdd, of Kentucky^ the American Minister 
at St. Petersburgb, so deservedly popular in the Rus- 
sian Capital, has been, appointed a member of the Im- 
perial Agricultural Society*-«n ■ honor never before 
conferred upon a foreigner. 

TTu Example Farm of Lord Ducie, at Whitefield, 
now produces twenty-three times as much wheat as 
it did under its foimer management 

Moltumte far Fattening OaUle. — Some spirited, cattle- 
traders have begun to use molasses for fattening their 
stock, and if the Porto Rico molasses should be admit- 
ted, the supply will be abundant and the article cheap. 
Crops withotU Manure. — We wonder the press of the 
country has not more sense than to cooy such humbug 
paragraphs as the Cb%wing : " The Railway Bell an- 
nounces a discovery of a Dr. Bickes, by which the 
earth, including the poorest soils, and even sand, are 
made to produce abundantly all sorts of crops, without 
anykind of manure." 

Tk€ Famoue Long- Horned Cattle Revived ^^li is said 
that these cattle have been revived, and are now bred 
with great success in England. Several were to be 
exhibited at the annual show of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, which was to come off the past month 
at Shrewsbury. We saw a few animals of this breed 
when in England, and found them nearlj^ equal to the 
Short- Horns in symmetry, early maturity, and good 
milking qualities. 

Oattrotomy. — Mr. George Topps, of Newton, was 
called in to see a youn^ heifer, belonging to Mr. John 
Godfrey, farmer of Tyd, St Giles, when finding the 
vf»ntricular distension not yield to the usual remedies, 
he proceeded at once to perform the operation of gas- 
trotomy, or opening of the stomach ; from the cavity 
of which he extracted three heaped large pailsful of 
food! On the following day, the same veterinary sur- 
geon extracted a calf from the same heifer— both of 
which are doing well. — Stamford Mercury. 
Chinese Grass. '■^During the past week, Messrs. Har- 

f [reave and Brothers, flax spinners and power-loom 
inen manufacturers, of this town, called at our office 
and exhibited a sample of Chinese grass. This article 
is represented as possessing all the qualities of flax, 
but in a higher degree than any other known to our 
-spinners or manufacturers— surpassing the best quali- 
ties in strength, fineness, and length of staple. These 
gentlemen also showed us a sample of fine linen 
manufactured by them from this article, which great- 
ly resembled French cambric, but with a more silky 
appearance. — Leeds Mercury. 

Early Lucerne Clover. — We have seen a specimen of 
very early clover of the above description, measuring 
fully two feet in height, grown at Steahalt, on the pro- 
peity of William Walsh, Esq., who, we understand, 
DOS oeen cutting it for the use of his horses since the 



1st of May* This is the first clover we have seen for 
the season^ and we understand what adds to the merit 
of this description of elover is^ that it is a perennial 
pikati , The sainple of this ^xtraofdiDary early growth 
can be i^a at our office.— X^/^Ma GbMeroa^e. 

The BtMdkial Fjfects of Irrigation have never been 
more clearly demonstrated than by this season^s crops 
at the Reed Beds. Of fruit, the produce is abundant; 
but the wheat eropi^ generally g^od, are on some sec- 
tions extmordinary. At Wy^mondljrbury (Dr. Addi* 
soa*s Ihrro), the wheal ciop is unnsualhr heavy, that 
of WhUa Talavera, standing about six wet in height, 
the eara axoeedia^ly well filled, and several we have 
seen fpjuoked indiscriovnately) measure seven inches 
in length* The pioduoe is estimated by competent 
judges atabeuit forty-five bashels per acre.— &mim •tfus* 
Iralian^ 

French Agriculture, — The French coaimission on irri- 

fation states the following facts as to the present con- 
ition of eeveral branches of asri culture in France : 
1st. The supply of cattle is so deficient, that animals 
and animal food of the value of ninety-four millions of 
francs «re imported yearly } 2d. Fifteen thousoiMl 
foreign horses are required every year to supply the 
demandr for horses (os war and industry ; 3d. The 
plowed land in Franee is to the grass land as 6 j^ to 1, 
whilst in most of the neighboring countries it is only 
as 3 to 1, and in England and Holland, 2 to I ; and 4th| 
there are means of forming not less than two millions 
of hectares of artificial irrigated meadows in France, 
which would produce a revenue of about eight millions 
8terling.r— ilfei0 Farmers' JoumaL 

An Old Jfore— Thomas Pedder, of Scale Hall, near 
Lancaster, has in his possession a capital mare, in dai- 
ly work, thirty-one years of age, and she has a fine 
foal at her foot. She has served him faithfully for 
nearly the above lengthened period, and, from appear* 
ance, is likely to do so for some years to cone. — iVei- 
ton Pilot. 

A Very (Hd Ewe. — Mr. Robert Vincent, of Pinney 
Farm, Axmouth, has amongst hie flock a ewe 21 
years old. We believe this is almost an unprecedent- 
ed aee for a sheep. The animal has proven an excel- 
lent breeder, generally having twins, and she has now 
by her side a lamb fit to be weaned. — New Farmers^ 
JoumaL 

7b Qrow Qurrots m a Stiff Clay SbO.— The ground 
having been double-dug, holes were made in rows eight 
or ten inches apart, and the same distance between 
the rows, with a crowbar, thrust about eighteen inches 
deep and worked round, so as to form a clear hole in 
the. form of an inverteid cone ; the holes were th^B 
filled with good light mould, and a few seeds sown oo 
the top of each. It being intended that one plant only 
should occupy each hole, all the young plants were, 
in due time, drawn from each, save and except one, 
and that of course the strongest. The seed used was 
the red Altringham, and many of the plants were very 
strone, and all perfectly straight— a quality seldom ob- 
tained in heavy soils, and the crop far superior to 
others sown and treated in the usual way. I regret 
that the crop was not weighed in comparison with the 
others. However, it has satisfied me that I can grow 
good straight carrots upon a soil which is almost tena- 
cious enough to make bricks; and, in realitjr, this 
mode has the effect of converting the ground into a 
series of conical pots, and very cheap pots too I be- 
lieve that this method is, in point of economy, applica- 
ble to field culture. 

Enthutiasm of the English Ikople in Horticulture. — On 
the 21st of June, twelve thovsand, three hun- 
dred AND piFTY-FiVB FELLOWS of the Horticultunl 
Society, and their friends, assembled at Chiswick at 
the opening of the second exhibition of flowers this 
The first exhibition took place in May. 
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J towwct y j%ttMwe Hydi'onhokkL^'Dt. Burnes,oa leani-^ 
in^lhat two tradeflmen htd been bitten by « mad dog, 
inttantty ctfuterited, cupped, and exciied thewovrads; 
Mid hud alio reeourae to the tin^lar method of mak- 
ing the pattents siiek their wounds. This courM the 
Doctor r^omuiended ten yean a£0 in the Ltmtil; and 
he says thut no dangier whatereir is to be feared from it, 
if the month and lips are free from sores or chaps. 

Bonei tmd Svi^thirir Add.-^Mx, P. Davis says, with 
Inference to Mr. pQse;^ *s rnggeetion as to the propriety 
of using bono-dnst dissohred in salphoric acid, along 
with /ompoat ihiitead of tpoftr, ibr turnips, I can confirm 
this idea from practice, havinr last year manured five 
acres with only 13 bushels of bone^ost dissolved in 
270 lbs. of the add and 150 gallons of water. After 
standing 34 houn, the liqfnd was mixed witk three 
cart-loads of coal ashes, and left to remain for a week ; 
during which time it was turned over two or three 
times. The mixture was then drilled along with the 
seed ; and the result was a ^r crop of common tur- 
nips off a piece of poor land, without other manure, 
and at a cost of only 12s. Od. per acre. 

dtfturv of Jtax.^- We learn from good authority that 
flax will be grown this year, more or less, in every 
county of England, and it is expected somewhat ex- 
tensively in Sttseex. One gentleman will sow nine 
acres. — Bngkian Gaxdtm. 

Pngnu of Short' tiorm^—The Great National Irish 
Agricu'tuiul Society appears to have adopted the plan 
to long followed by the Union Agricultural Socle^, of 
diffbsing the Short-Horned breed over Ireland. At the 
recent annual meeting, sales to a great extent were 
DMde, in addition to the usual business of premi- 
um*,^. 

Double E^i Joined by a FSUtmetU, — We have had sent 
us from Summerville two hen-eggs, the ]rolk and white 
peifect, but without any shell, and which are firmly 
joined together by a filament. A scientific friend has 
Aivored us with the following remarks upon them : — 
These egg^are very unusual productions; but I think 
thisir having been bom together may be accounted for 
by the fact, that eggs are always formed in a long 
chain, and that only one is in general detached at a 
time, when its communication with the one above has 
been cut off by a complete deposit of phosphate of 
lime numd it The hen, in this case has oeen about to 
cease laying, and has Ukely been badly supplied with 
lime or broken shells, without a large supply of which 
no hen can complete an egg, or be a good layer. In 
many eggs you will notice a swirled appeamnce of 
the shell at the ends; showing where the lime has been 
libemlly suppHed, or rather applied, to separate it from 
the eg^ abov« or below it. I believe that the fowl 
has not had iiber^ efnough to enable it to gratify its 
appetite for chaiKy suWtances, or this arrest in the 
development of these eggs would not have occurred. 
'^Damfriea QntAo*. 

FrtHch JtgrieuUun^-^The Piesse publishes some ex- 
tracts from a work presented to the Agricultural Con- 
eiess now sitting at the Palace, of the Luxemb« urg 
by the author, M. Catineau Laroche, and entitled, 
'* France and Eng^nd compared with respect to Ag- 
ricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Industry, 
and the consequences to be deduced from this compa- 
rison.'* It appears firom this work, that England, in 
comparison with the extent of its sur&ce, possesses 
four times more cattle than France. And as it is not 
possible to pursue a judicious system of agriculture 
without manure, and as the feeding of cattle is the 
m«»st productive of supplying manure, it follows that 
before France can compete with England in agricul- 
tural wealth, she must increase her stock of cattle, 
but in order to do so she must increase her pasture lands 
or meadows. ** France," says M. Laroche, '^ possesses 
but 4,200,000 hectares of natural meadows, or only 



l-16th of her cultivated soil From this ealcalatioa it 
may be easily compithended, how insufllcieDt is her 
supply of green food, and thst it becomes aboolntriy 
necessary that she should substitute another to tlsa 
trienuial system at present in nee.** M. Laroche con- 
cludes by stating, that if the ahemaie system of culti- 
vation pursued in England was introduced into 
France, the produce of com wouM be doubled witkio 
twenty years. Fifty-five years since, the produce oi 
Great Britain was eAimated by i)jthor Young at three 
milliards. At present ti is estimated at five miniaida 
725 millions." — Ifew Fqrmer^ IfurnoL 

Fibroue Cbming SlunmkUee VtgeiMe Chvwik.-^A 
light Covering of s6kii0, for instance, on grass hmd, will 
strmnlate its ^wth in an extiaordinaiy degree ; mack 
more indeed, it would appear, than can be accounted 
for on the supposition that the ground is thus kept 
moist in dry weather. 

Average ReMt of Lamd m Bn^Umd mtd Waks.^-Thm 
average rent of land in England is said to be 18U. lOd., 
and that of Wales, 9s. 5d. ; the average of England mod 
Wales, 17s. 8d. The produce of wheat in England and 
Wales is probably under twenty-one bushels per acn. 

Jtmericem Ire. — A novel article of import has recently 
taken place in the shape of ice from America, in the 
neighborhood of the Wenham Lake, &c. The article 
is brought in large blocks, varying from 2 cwt to 4 
cwt, and several vessels have arrived laden almost 
entirely with it, having several hundred tons on board. 
It is deposited in the ship's hold with care, and coversd 
and surrounded with wood dust, and so arrives in a 
very perfect state, with very little loss in weight, par- 
ticularly at this period of the year. The greater por- 
tion of that hitherto imoorted has been landed at the 
St. Catherine docks, where a shed or warehouse has 
been appropriated in a cool portion of the south Quay, 
and lo which it is removed on being landed and depo^ 
sited until removed to the owners* private stores. 

Curioue /farrAmg.— During the greatest heat of the 
summer of 1843, a chicken was hatched in my hen- 
house, from a nest-egg which had so long served tke 
purpose that it wos on the point of being feoM>ved| 
It was hatched by the hens which succesnvely 
chanced to lay their eggs in the nest, aided by tlib nn- 
usuaPand equable heat of the atmosphere. 

Enditnutce ofjhabian Hortee. — I was present at a race 
in Persia, and there was no question aoout the choiee 
of the best turf, or taking precautions against accidents; 
neither was the race limited to a few minutes. The 
winning point was at the distance of seven /ouni^t 
that 18, ten or eleven leagues, or twenty-six or twenty^ 
seven English miles, across a rocky country, without 
any indicated road. The winner arrived in an hour. 

When Sir John McNeil was physician to th^ British 
embassy at Teheran, he went to visit one of his coun- 
trymen, who was ill, at Ispahan, and he assured me 
that he arrived in four days with nis horses. The dis- 
tance is about 120 leagues. 

I was shown, in the stables of Feth-AU-Shah, the 
Arabian horse on which that prince came from Shirss 
to succeed his uncle. He traversed the distance is • 
much more extraordinary manner, if we noay bellevs 
Malcolm, for it took him only seven days, lliis lacul- 
ty of travelling for a long time without stopping, and 
their great abstemiousness^ causes the horses of the 
province of Neid to be particularly esteemed. 

The youuff Pole whom I met at Djedda, and who 
had travelled thither through that country on his way 
to Bussora, attributed these qualifications to the train- 
ing of the horses and the difficulty of procuring food 
for them. According to him they have to accustom 
themselves to brackish water, and to live on a species 
of thistle, the only plant met with in those deserts. 
None but animals of a strortg constitution can endon 
this regimenw^J^/Tofwt of a JCstfon to AmIm. 
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prata.— In the article '' Farm of Dr. Fool,** page 
^Od^line 8, for awor/s, read /nnfi,— thus : ** The milk 
from one pute Aldemey cow yielded at the rate of a 
quart of the richest cream to 13 piiUg of milk.** 

The same page, line 25 and on, we made some mis- 
takes as to pedigree of horses. It should read ; ** Me- 
dora, got by American Eclipse, ou( of Maid of the 
Forest by Marshal Duroc ; e. dam by Lottery, hy 
imported Expedition, &c. Indiana was got bv Sir 
Archy, out of Votress, by Constitution ; g. dam Mere- 
tiix, by Ma^g«** &c 
Stalemtfit of tkt Valm «/ tk€ BnorU 9/ tht Orowthatvi 

Brodmtofthn XJmUd 8kUe$, fir th* pear emUng on (As 

30a«^o//MM»1844» 

TM FOBK8T. 

Skins andfttn, $748,l©6 

GHoMBg, • •• 9d,00S 

Product of wood :— 

StaTes, shingles, boards, etc., 1,672,179 

Other lumber, 326,945 

Masts and spars,... 23,274 

Oak,bark,and other dye, 70,370 

AU manu&etures of wood, 919,100 

Nayal stores-tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
tine, 818,692 

AUhes, pot and peshrl, 1,140,848 

95,908,712 

. . AOEiaui.TirBX 

I^odo^t ofanimals :«— 

Eeeftallow, hides, homed cattle $1,810,551 

Batter and cheese, 758,829 

Pock (pibkled), bacon kid, live hogs,. . . 3,236,479 

(Torses and mules, 315,696 

Sheep,. 27,824 

'egetable food : — 

Wheat, 600,400 

Fleur,. 6,759,488 

Indian com, 404,068 

Indian meal, 641,029 

Rye meal, 104,391 

%is, oats, and other giain, 133,477 

f^uitorship^braad, 388,603 

•elatoes, 74,108 

tipples,. 51,465 

Sioe, 2,182,468 

i\Am^jcOy * 8,397,255 

itatton, f - 54,063,501 

oJl other .Wiieoltatal ptodacts :— 

FI»*.nmI, 23,749 

Hops, 51,550 

BtowBsuga.% . 12,363 

indigo, 1,176 

$79,938,410 

J dm vrith'Tkjni Cbivcs.^— We saw yesterday, on 
the Sura of N. B. Moore, near this city, the novel 
•pectacle of a cow with three calves. The calves are 
aooat three days old, and though small, evince re- 
martnble sprightliness. We have often heard of 
cows dropping twq calves, but this is the first instance 
of tbiee we hare ever known. — jiugutta Chron. 

7b KiU CrotM, — Steep a piece of meat in a solution 
of strychnine or arsenic, and han^ it on a pole. The 
crows pick at it with gveat avidity and are destroyed 
tn great numbers. — SomeroUk I k im ant, 

Imr^ Jfyple TVw. — At Hackensack, New Jersey, 
then IS an apple tree, which measures J 2 11 9 in. m 
circumference, and haa produced 1 ,00 bushels of fmit 
io one season. 



2b Mutmn Cbm mtkt £iir.^-In a bulk of com in the 
ear, measuring 12 feet long, 1 1 feet broad, and 6 feet 
deep, there will bo 316 mishels and 8«tenths of a 
bttshel of shelled com. or 633 bushels and ft-tenths of 
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132 
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132 



792 
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799 
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316.8 



633.6 



The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find tho 
quantity in shelled com, because that decimal is half 
of the decimal 8, and it 'ffequires two bushels of ear 
com to make one of shelled com. In using these 
rales a half bushel should be added to every hundred, 
that amount of error resulting from the substitution of 
the decimals. — WetUm Culiwator, 

ButtttifiU fcpfrcmai^.— While making some investi- 

Eitions on the chemical forces of plants and the circu« 
tion of the sap, we made some experiments fer the 
purpose of seeing how far the color of flowers was 
dependent upon the various salts contained in tiie 
earth, and which are taken up by the forces which 
convey sap. We took a beautiful white rose, placed 
the stem of it in a solution of the yellow prussiate of 
potash, let it remain there four or five hours. We 
then placed it in a solution of sulphate of iron, where 
it remained until morning. On examining it the next 
moming, we found the petals changed to a delicate 
primrose color, the leaves to a dark oluish green, and 
the wood of the stem to a deep blue. The franance 
of the flower remained unchanged, and it looked as 
fresh as one that was plucked at the same time, and 
which had been kept in a vase of water. 

The rtUioiuUe of these singular changes seems to be 
as follows: — The prussiate of potash is taken up by 
capillary attraction, and distributed through evenr 
part of the plant The same is the case with the sul- 
phate of iron. As soon as the two solutions am 
Drought in contact, the iron, actin|; as a re-agent, re- 
vives the prassiate of potash. This beautifufexperi- 
ment can be tried by any one, care being taken that 
the solutions are not too strong. The effbcts noted 
above will not take place if the solutions are mixed in 
a vessel before usine. The experiment may be varied 
by using any metallic solutions, the resulting colors 
of course depending upon the salts made use of.— 
CindmnaH JkUu. 

Ameriean Cheeu, — The mpid increase of this im- 
portant item of the dairy, at the West, is astonishing. 
Last rear, the aggregate value of the amount that 
passea through the canals and the Hudson river was 
over one million and a half dollars. We gather the 
following statistics in relation to cheese from the canal 
ofilce records at Albany : — 
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1834,< 

1835,. 

1836, 

1837,. 

1838,. 

1839,. 



lbs. 



1840, Iba. 
1841,**-. 
1842,* ••• 

1843, 

1844,-*-« 



18,820,000 
14,170,000 
19,004,00$ 
23,334,00$ 

96,674,000 



6,340,000 
9,586,000 
14,060,000 
15,560,000 
13,810.000 
14,530,000 

— HuMfs JfarAaa f s Magvudne, 
7b KUi JAct tn TVeer.— Mr. G. Reed stated that whoa 
his trees were infested by lice or opAis, he bored into 
the trank with a common nail gimblet, about an inch 
and a half, and put into the hole a small quantity of 
tMgitfiilK»ii. In the course of 94 hours they all cleosd 
out and died.— JUatM l^onHcr 
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Jkairuction of Shrep. — Our friend, Mr. Smiltor, told 
tt» on Monday, that four of bis neiehbors had lost be- 
tween 100 and 130 lambs by docs, duriog the last two 
months. One fanner alone bad lost about 80. — 
Maytiillc Eaek 

Cure for Piletin Pig».— When the intestines pro- 
trude, niake a tea of mullen leaves, and after washing 
the parts affected with warm soap suds, bathe with 
the mullen lea, and in a short time they will take 
their proper place inside of the pig.— Jfitmc Far. 

Merino Sk^ep.^We call attention to Mr. Lewis 6. 
Collins' advertisement of Merino Sheep in this num- 
ber of our. paper. His flock was selected with great 
caie about ten years ago, by one of the best judges of 
sheep and wool in Connecticut. Their breeding is 
equal to anything in New England, and if there be 
any pure Merinos in the country, these are unques 
tionably such. Mr. C. is qa^ breeding his ewes to a 
pure Rambouillet buck from the flock of David C. 
Collins, Esq., of Hartford, Conn. Some of his ani- 
mals oflered for sale were got bv the Rambouillet 
buck Grandee, out of choice Merino ewes, owned by 
Mr. Collins, of Hartford Grandee was the largest 
and best Merino sheep we ever saw. 

2b Produce Cherrie* unthovt Stones. — Early in the 
spring, before the sap is in full flow, a youn^ bearing 
tree is divided in two, down to the branching off of 
the roots, the pith carefully removed with a wooden 
spatula, the parts then united, the air being excluded 
by an application of potter^s clav the whole length of 
the opening, and bound together by woollen cord. The 
sap soon re-unites the severed parts, and in two years 
the tree will produce cherries of the best kind, and 
having in their centre, in the place of the usual ker- 
nel, a thin soft pellicle. — Courrier des Etatt Urns. 

Qmtumption a/ Com Mtal in the lVe»i Indies. — A 
writer in the New Orleans Bulletin estimates this in 
Antigua, Dominica, Granada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. 
Kitts, St. Lucie, St. Vincent, Tobago, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, Virgins' and Bahamas, with a population 
of 184,000 souls, must, in common calculation, 
consume — 

Annually about - - 900,000 bbls. 

Barbadoes, 25,000, Trinidad 10,000 35,000 " 

Demerara 15,000 " 

St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John's 44,000 " 
Porto Rico, 40,000, Jamaica, 30,000 70,000 " 



Making 



364,000 



u 



The average net price of corn meal for 20 years 
throughout the West ladies, may be computed at S2& 
per bbl., a price suflicient to recompense its manufoc- 
ture. The meal must be equal to the best Philadel- 
phia, kiln dried, made from the best yellow corn, 
packed in barrels of 106 lbs. net : and, so packed, that, 
on opening the barrel, it is perfectly full. The barrels 
should be clean when shipped, have a plug for conve- 
nience of sampling, well lined and riveted. 

7b preserve HoMsfivm the Fly. — These are effectually 
preserved from the' fly, while their quality is not at afl 
injured, by throwing red pepper upon the iire in the 
smoke-house during the latter part of the operation. — 
Tbnmtsee Jgricu^Uurist, 

Analysis- of Cotton — Professor Shephard of South 
CaioHna, made an analysis of cotton, including the 
wool and the seed, whicn is reported in the Southern 
Agriculturist. We regret that he does not state the 
respective proportions of the constituents. They were 
carbonate of potash with traces of soda ; phosphate of 
lime with traces of magnesia. ; carbonate of lime car* 
bonate of macnesia ; silica i alumina \ sulphate of po- 
taisa ; chloride of potassium ; chloride of magnesium ; 
sulphate of lime ; phosphate of potassa; oxide of iron 
ana manganese. 



Thb Faembr^s LibAaet amb Movthly Joubxiac. 
o? Aobigulturk: Edited by John S. Skinner, mnc 
published by Greeley and McEliath, Tribune Build 
m^s, New York, pp. 112, double columns, octrn'ra 
Price $5 per year. The first number, for July, of chi^ 
work, has been laid upon our table. It is got up in s 
style superior to anything yet attempted in the ag^cul 
tural periodical line io America ^ a)id is equal in poiib 
of paper, typo(rraphy. and embellishments, to the be* 
published in Europe. Of its contents, it gives 4£ 
pages in the " Library" to the republication of the 
nighly valaable worlc of Petzhold*s Lectures to 
Farmers on Aericnltural Chemistry, and 64 pages of 
the '^ Monthly Journal," to original articles from the 
editor and his correspondents, and extracts principally' 
from foreign periodtcals. The embelltshmente ai«, 
1st, a highly finished and spirited portrait on steel cuf 
the late Patroon — Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer ; ad, 
a beautiful lithograph of a group of Southdown ^lieep ; 
and 3d, a lithograph of the Silk Plant from TripoiL 
In editing this work it is the design of Mr. Skinner to 
fill up a niche not yet before attempted in American 
agricultural periodicals ; and if we are to take the fii»C 
number now before us as a sample of such as are to 
follow, he is bound to succeed, and that eminently. 
The name of the veteran John S. Skinner, the father of 
agricultural periodical literature in the United States, 
is so well known to the public that it needs no farther 
endorsement from us. We welcome him to New 
York, and hope he may find such encouragement in 
this State, and the country at large, as to warrant his 
continuing his publication as Ions as he may be able 
to look upon a green field, or wieU the agreeable pen 
he does, aescriptive of its treasures and its beauties. 

Catalogub fob 1845 and 6, of Camellia Japoni- 
cas. Green-house and Stove Plants, &c., &c., cultivated 
at the Exotic Nursery and Horticultural Gardens of 
Valk & Co., Flushing, Lone Island, New York. This 
is an ele^nt octavo pamphlet of 92 pages, and will be 
sent gratis to any one soliciting it, Jrse of postage. We 
shall be pleased to execute orders ior any of onr 
friends desirous to obtain plants, flowers, ke^ ecc, from 
the magnificent and extensive conservatory and car- 
dens of Messrs. Valk & Co. One of the partners nas 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, for the pnr- 
pose of selecting all that was rare and useful in iMmr 
tine ; and taking it altogether, we think their estab- 
lishment the best stocked of any other to be found in 
the United SUtes. 

Ai^ABAMA Plantbb, Edited and published by W. 
W. McGuire, Mobile. Folio, 8 pages, weekly. Priee 
S5 a year. The first number of this paper is wdl 
selected, and mixed in with a few racy editorials. It 
is designed, mors particularly, to advance the agricnl- 
ture of the Soutn. Such publications are much 
needed there as well as here, and we' trust the enter- 
prising editor will find sufficient encouragement to go 
on with his periodical by the 1st of Octooer next, as 
he proposes. 

Postaob. — Under the new postage law, the letters 
addresssed us, have increased at least five fold. But 
we beg our correspondents to reflect, that because 
postage is cheapened, it is no reason why wc should pay 
it all. Postage to the many who address us, is a 
small amount individually, but a large one to us in 
the aggregate. We are always happy to pay postage 
on i^ood contributions for our paper, and on our own 
affairs *, but when the business is that of the peiaon 
addressing us, and it puts us to some trouble without 
any profit, it would oe no more than fair for corre- 
spondents to pay their own postage. 

AcKNOWLBDQMBKTs.— The Premium Lists of the 
Oneida County, N. Y. Agricultnial Society, and 
Agricultural and Horticttltaral Society of New 
mven, Conn. 
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Revceir o)p me ivarkbt. 

PSIOBS Ca&KENT IN ttKVr YORK. JULY 24, 1845. 



N£ir YORHT CATTLE MARKET— July 31. 



ABIIEc^, Pt>ti, per 100 lb<. 

Piiirh <lo. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK, (laercltroB, tan, 

BEANS, White, ba>h. 

QEESWAX. Am. Yellow, lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, CRKind, bMh. 

BRrflTLES, Amerieaa lb. 

BUTTER, Tiible, do. 

Stiipt>inc, * • do. 

CANDLES. Moald, Tallow, do. 

8penn, do. 

Steurine, do. 

GlIi^^E^E, do. 

COaL, Anthracite, 9000 lbs. 

C0R1)A(;B, Amerlcaji lb. 

tjorroN do. 

cor TON BAGGING. Amer. hemp,.... yard, 

Americun FIax. • • • .do. 

K£ATHf2Ri», Ik. 

FLAX American do. 

FLOUR. Northern aad Weaten, bbl. 

F-vncy do. 

SiuUioni, .■ ....do. 

Rictunond City Miila, do. 

Rye. .•....•..••.•..••••.••..••.• tdo. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Weateni baak. 

Boiithem do. 

Rye, do. 

Ottrn, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

BiiTley do. 

Oata, Northern, do. 

Southern, • do. 

GUANO 100 lbs 

HAY 4o. 
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UEMP. Russia, clean ton, 900 00 

Aracrican, water-rotted, do. 106 00 

Amerioan^ dew-rotted. do. 75 00 

HIDES, Dry Souibem, lb. 

HOPS ib. 13 

HORNS, 100. 900 

LEAD Ibw 3 

Sheetandbar do. 4 

MEAL, Com, bbl 9 31 

C«im,... ...../....» hbd. 11 50 

MOLASS1S9, T4ew Orle&rtt.. .'. sal. 98 

MUSTARD, Araerloan, lb. 16 

NAVAL STORES—Tar, bM. 900 

Pitch » do 80 

RfMin do. 55 

• Turpentiae, do. 9 75 

Bplriti Turpentine, louihem, faL 87 

OlLi Llnneed, American, •...< do. 66 

CA^cdr do. 57 

Laid do. 55 

OILCAKE. liOlha. 1 00 

PEAS, Field ^ boik. 1 95 

PliASTRR Off PARI^ ton, 9 75 

Gfuund, 111 bbls ofSSOlbi. 1 19 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mew,. •• . - . . « bbL 8 00 

Pritti,....* do. 5 50 

Smoked, lb. 6 

Rounds, In pIfckiA,. .da 4 

PorlcMauk**.-* bbL 19 00 

Prime, do. 00 

Lard lb. 7i 

Bacon tldOT, Suokedr di». 3 

In|^clile».*..# dow 3 

Hams, Smoked, ...••..•••..do. 6 

PicJUed,.. do. 4 

IJhoulden, 0mohed, « do. 5 

• -Pickledi do. 44 

RJCE, lOOlba. 9 19 

SALT, ••«*♦ I 35 

Common ......buah. 90 

SiiKDS-<;iover lb. f ** 

' Timothy, , 7bMh. 19 00 " 

riax. raugh, do. 8 50 *• 

clean, do. 11 00 " 

flOBA.Aelk, ceni^SO-pereenLaoda,... .lb. 3 " 

Sulphate Soda, ground, do. 1 ** 

SUGAR, New Orlennt do. 5 *' 

SUMAC, AmerieaA. ton, 35 00 " 

VALLOW, lb. 6|" 

TOBACCO do. 9 »• 

'.VRI8KBY, American, gal. 90 ** 

WOOL.Saxmi|f • lb. 35 •* 

Merino,. da. 30 " 

Half-blood, ^^....^ do. 95 *• 

Common, .i.^...^...;...^ do. 90 " 
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At Market, 1000 Beef OatUe (300 fkom the South), 55 Cows 
and C^lveSk and 3000 Sheepand lAmba. 

PExcBiv^Beef Cattle.— The mnrket continues languid, and our 
quotations to-day show no Improvement on the prices of last 
week. Inferior and middling qualiUes f3.87i to $4 ; Prime fS. 
Uosol 1 300. 

Cows AKD CALTBa.-^3 to $97, according to quality. Is the 
extreme range of the market. All sold. 

Sbht A.IID L^Mns-^Prices of Sheep ftom $1 to §8 JO a t34X) : 
Lambs 75 a 83.75 All sold. 

Rkma-rks. — iUAe«.— Transactions quite moderate. Cotton has 
advanced ^ of a cent since the reeeptioo of the late European 
news. Export shiee the Ant September last 39,045,819 bales ; 
Same time last year, 1,558,340 ; same time, year before, 1,071,776. 
Flour and Metl dulL WhMl dull. Com, Rye, and Oim^ 
scarce. J7ay is in good demand. Pnwtstoa* brisk, itics steady. 
Sugar Arm at an advance. IVkiahtu rising. 

Monef plenty and hiterest at 5 to 7 per cent. 

stocka of the better kind mtber moie In nqnesL 

7%« IVtaiker has been excessively hot and dry, more so than 
we have experienced before for years — the thermometer rising 
for days In succession Atom 05 to 98 at the greatest heat Hay 
has been mostly secured, and proves not more than half to three 
fourths of a crop in this viclntiy. North and west of us, we nn- 
dentand, the yield is fltlr. It has risen to 813 and 815 per ton, 
here. Wheat is nearly all harvested, and the yield is larger than 
has been known for years. Rye, oate, and barley are not so good ; 
but latr eiops on the wlurie, with the exception of the straw, 
which Is oulte short Com Is looking nneonunonly well. North and 
West, and will be a good crop— at the South not as good as last 
year. We are sorry to notice ttie appearance of the rot in several 
patehes of potatoes, and we have reason to believe now that It 
will be as extensive this year as It was last. From the other 
kinds of roote we have pRNnlshi| acconnte. Fruit wUl be a 
moderate crop. Cotton, sugar, and rlee, appear well— the com- 
plalnte of damages being conflned to a few narrow localitlee. 
Tobacco and hemp— many complalnte of short crops. 

CHOICE MERINO BUCKS FOR BALE, 

The subscriber oObrs a few two year old bucks for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. Collins' celebrated Ramboulllet buck Grandee, out of 
superior pure bied Merino ewes. Price 890 to 890. Also pure 
bred Merino bucks of various ages, and at dllKsrant prices, accord* 
Ini to age and quality. 

We can ship sheep to any port in the country. For an account 
of the shearing of our flock, we would refer to the August num- 
ber of the AgricuMurist, page 940, and believe our stock equal 
to any in the country. 

Apply to LEWIS G. COLLINS, Washington, Ducheu Co., 
N. Y., or to R. R. 4& L. G. COLLINS, Butternuts, Otsego Co., 
N. Y. 
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BOM»IER*8 METHOD OF MAKING BIABIURK. 

One hundred agents are wanted Immediately, to promote the 
general Introducaon of this valuaMe invention for the mannfltc- 
ture of Manura in New York, New Jeney, Vliginia, Delaware, 
and In the six New England States. Unquestionable testimonials 
and responsible secunHaa wttl be nqulrad for the fbithfhi dis- 
charge of the duties of the appointment Persons of suiteble 
quaiulcattons will find this botn a uselhl and lucrative employ- 
ment Applications, if by mail, must be post paid, and directed 
to me at Wesiville, New Haven county, Connecticut 

Hundreds of testimonials firom the best authorities, evince t h^t 
no former who Is sensible of the want of Manure,shouid lemaln 
destitute of this cheap and expeditious mode of ite procurement 
Any person forwarding five doUars, to the General Agents, with 
information of the writer's name, residence and address, shall be 
Aimished with a copy of the method, with the right to use tlv 
same, without charge of postage. 

ELI BAENETT, General Agent 
WestWIle. Conn., March 1, 1845. 



AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIBT. 

PkUMpkia, J.M.Campbell. 

Wtiok i MftoMt J*a.... ...•■...•..•• ....••Dr. R. R. Reed 

•«»MM|f( jv. X.... ...» .... ..••,.... .... .... E, H, Pease. 

Srroimss, A*, y... .Stoddard lb Bnbeock and L. W. HaU. 
nHtrm, A*, r. J. O. Derby lb Co. 

Bi(fa/«,JV. r. J.B.BuUerlfeCo. 

Bo9ton,Ma$9 BaxtonlbKelt 

MUwmuku^ ma, 7Vr Hale k, HopklM. 

Clts^re, iU B. P. Gale lb Co. 

8t.lMvU*,Mo Hnlsall lb OoUet 

LomiaviUe, JTy. Morton lb Gilswold. 

/fkw OriHM» *. . .D. Baker «& Go. and N. Steele. 

dneimiMti, 0*w W. H. Mooie k. Go. 

Athena^ Gto .....J.J. Ekhanls. 

.Vw/cIA, Va J. Vlckery, Jr. 

Jfiaicket, JtOaa O. S.TUnter. 

Qeaeial Travelling Agent, Alomso Sbsejiui. 
Bound volumes can be obtelaed of any of our Afeatt at $L85 
pervDlume. 
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RHEUMATISM ANNIHILATEOb 
DR. VAN BURBITS RHEUMATIC BIlBROCATIOIf. 

The proprietor of tbe Rlwamatlc Embroeatloa eomei 
tbs public* with lacreaaed eonadaaM la tk« baaliAf vtat«M of Ui 
reoMdy ; fiir, rinea Iw lir*t oflbnd it to the iwMie, it haa baea 
tried in the wont poulUe and neat aggraTaiac caaaa,over whidi 
it has compielaiy triampbad ; in acme tnatanoaa, iadeed, whart 
tlia patient ntid bean given up by the attaodhif phyaldiuiB, aa in 
cwable , and in agrantBaayeaaea, wheraaU Oe iwnedlea plaeed 
belbra the paUie, for the ctue of riioaniatiaBi, had been flduifWly 
employed without the leaat effect; thna proviof Ita tranaceaMieat 
•oaarlurity. 

11 wili allay the pain and aonoeaa (aonettawa In n *«r 
minntea), and radoce the awelliagki a Mneh ahorter time than 
can possilrfy be eflbelad by any other meana; in Ibet will veUere 
when all othan fldl; ner can any in jury raanit fiom eipoattra 
aAor lu applieation. The patient wUl alao be leaa liable to mm- 
ther attack, after being corad by thia leaiedy, then by other ap- 
pliances ; aa It cannot aAct the eoastitntioB in the siighteat d»- 
giee, nor impair the parla Inunadlntaiy inTolv«d ; bat on the caa 
traiy. wlU reatoie them to their origliial healthy condition and 
naerulneaa. 

One of the moat in^ortant adTaatafaa thia poaieaaer, over all 
other ramediea, is that, where it is property applled/no cootrao- 
tion of the tendons can poaalUy ensne ; and wheie contraction 
does exist, will eflbctaally remove it ; tfans preventlog any distor- 
tton of the extremltiea, and the patient fiom becoming a cripola 
Tot life, aa is thi case in thonaands of instanoea, wnere other 
modes of treatment are adopted. The proprietor haa received 
flrom variou parts of the United Btatea, and is lecelring almoat 
dally, the moat flatlasing testimony to the coratlTe powers at 
his Rhenmatlc Embrocation: nnd he ibela now mora instlfled 
tlian ever in asserting that It Is a never-ftiling erne in all dm vn- 
rioos formsof rhemnatism, chronie or inflanunatory, and all eoai- 
plaints of an analogooa character, soch as contracted landona, 
stiff or weak JolaU and back, sprains, bnisea, 4cc., when Ikitb 
AiUy and perseverincly employeo. Be cannot occupy the necea 
sary space in an advertisement, or he would pteee before tha 

EaMle the documentary evidence of the truth of his asaartlooi. 
lut though he cannot do this, he Is willing at any dme to sboir 
them tosill who may call upon hhn at hb principal ofllee, Mo. 
96 Sand street, Brooklyn, Long Island, N. T. 

AgeniB solicited from ail parts of the United States and tte 
Camulaa, and dealt with on ftvomble terms. Price $1 per bocHo 

M. VAN BUREN, 

BoiB proprietor. 
Wholes^ Agent»-Oteott, McKesson lb Co., 197 Maidea 
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NEW AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

Plows- — UaTing been appointed sole Agent for their sale in 
this dty, the subicriber heepi eonsmatly on hand a large assort- 
ment of the celebrated Pmrninm Eagle, Subsoil, DonMe-Mould 
Board, and Side-hill plow«, mannlhetnred by Rngglea, Nourse k. 
Mason, Worce^ier, Mass. 

Alio the Improved Geddes' Harrow, Rloe'a Seed Sower, Baeh- 
eldnr's Corn-planters, Cnltivators, Jm. 

Hovby'b STBAW'Cirma.~The best imptement In the Union 
for the vaiiouf purposes of cniting Comsiaiks, Straw and Hay, 
These mnebines aw of various slaes, and moved by Hachd or 
Horse-power. i 

All of the above implements an oflbred at the manufacturers* 

HOMB PRICBS. 

ArmiCAH Guano. — Freeh arrivals of this highly fertilising 
substance, by the single bag or ton, with prinlei analysis of the 
same, and directions for applying It. 

Gaouno Borbs, Pi.ASYBa un> umb, in bags and by the barrel, 
cheap (br cash. 

A. B. A1.LBN. 305 Broadway, New York. 

¥ASLm9 FOB SAL.B. " 

The F^nn in West Groton, known as 60 acres in the North 
East corner of Lot No. 63 Locke, consisting of a Farm House 
neariv new, Barn, and aboat Forty acros of Improvement snr- 
founded by n good fence, and now oecnpled by Robert Armstrong. 
Price, fl400. One Thousand Dollars can ramain on Mortgage 
for Ten years, at legal iaierest, half yeariy. 

Also, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acres la the South East cor- 
aer of Lot No. 3, Cicero, about a mile fkom the town of Brewer- 
ton, on the onilet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an basprovement 
of 40 acres feaced, with log buUdfaigs, and 00 acres of Wood- 



u 
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Ai.eo, 
The Farm known as the State 100 acros in the South Bast comer 
of Lot No. 54 Hannibal, a short dlsiaaee from the town ef Fui- 
lOB, on the Osw«go River, good woodiaad, with a smalt deariog. 

Also, 
The Wood Lot knowa as the State 100 acres la the South Bast 
oonier of Lot No.5 Maalias,afesr saitea Imm Syracuse, and la a 
good neighborhood. 

Auo, 
Wood lot known as th$ S. 100 aers. hLthe S. E. e. of Lot No. 7 Sokm. 

M i> ft 4 M W U 10 U 

" Survey 50 acres** " « « gg * 

*• "50 Mtt u ** 30 *< 

•• "50 " N. W. " " ai •• 

*• "50 ••N.Bb«»"a»" 

« **50 **S.E. »* ** SB ** 

** Sub. 1 83 '^ •• of lotTB « 

" **790 ** MUMH 

•' Survey 50 **N. W.eor.of « 98 " 

Slate 100 ''S. E. **of ** OSViigil 

Burtoy 40 •• N. B. • "68 •• 

50 " N. W. - « 60 

AbUj to JAB. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 

fl m No. 33 l^Jght Street, city of N.Y. 

DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

Nine head of thli valdable breed of animals are now oflbred 
for tato by the Subscriber, he having mora than he can well keep 
on hislbrm. 

Rose, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 35 quarts milk a 
dav on pastare only. She is In calf by my prise bull Meteor, and 
will drop her calf about the middle or August. 

Empress, nearty as good a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
calf about the 3Sth of June and will be balled by Meteor. 

Baalee, 5 yean old, bulled by my Imported Dnke of Welling- 
ton, S5lii June, ia a good milker, her dam having given 33 quarts 
a day on pasture only. 

Jnila, 4 years old, recently bulled by Meteor. 

Lily, 8 years old, bulled by Meteor 9th June. 

Three yearting Helfen, got by WelUngton and Meteor, and a 
yearifaig Ball got by Meteor. 

These animals will be sold at 8100 to 8135 per head. A credit 
will be given of ilz amnths or a ymt, If desired, for approved 

' 5entlemen desirous of proearing the Mood of the celebrated 
herd of Thoows Sates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, may now 
have aa opportunity of doing so, as the young animals poasess 
that blood oa the side of their sires ; and the covrs are In calf by 
Meteor and Wellington. The cows are descendants of the Bul- 
lock stock of Dnrhama. For the good milking qualities of these 
anbnals, fcc, I would refer to the editor of the American Agri- 
culturist. Letters, post paid, will receive aa answer. 

7Ver.-^y8»,l8*5. GEO. VAI L. 

WHEAT. RYEy OATS^ AND BARLEY. 

The subscriber will soon receive from Gea. R. HanaoB a aap- 

aof bis superior winter and spring WheaU f.>r sale : and ftom 
n. the best kinds of Rye, Oats, Barley, Iec, kc Prices will 
btglfUB la ouraext A. B.ALLEN. 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Saxton & Miles, Publishers, 205 Broadway. 



TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

It JB BO much trouble to gel a. Post Office order 
paid, and i[ reijuires so much formality, that our sub- 
scribern will please hereafter remit all moneys direcll; 
to Saxton and Miles, at their risk and expense; 
talcing care, if posalble, that the package does oot 
excetS Ihe weight of a half ounce, ibua subjeclinz 
them lo single postage only. Our agents also will 
please bear this to mind. We linsl, under thene 
circumstances, that all will be careful to remit hills 
of specie paying banks, otherwise the discount on them 
and postage will make a lai;ge deduction from the 
subscription price of the Agriculturisl. We hope 
that IbiH liberal arrangement on the part of ibe pun 
lishers will stimulate our friends to renewed exertions 
in behalf of (his period ical. 

PRESERVATION OF FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES. 

Who does not love good fruits and Tt^tsbles > 
and yet how few take Ine proper pains to preserve 
them. We have given many different methods in the 
former pages of this jonrnai, all very excellent, but 
have never tried the followintt. except in one in- 
stance of a large quantity o( sugar beet, which was 
forced upon us bj accident rather than design. It 
succeeded, however, admirably ; and this emboldens 
us to giVB place to the method, which we quote 
from the Philadelphia Saturday Coarier. 

A gentleman tram the northern part of Indiana 
receutTy communicated to as a fact in regard to the 
preservation of apples, which will be new to many 
ol onr readers, and valuable to all farmers. He says, 
that, to keep apples from autumn to June, he places 
them in a shallow hole, dug as for Irish potatoes. 
having covered the bottom with corn-stalks or straw, 
and the straw with dirt to the depth of live or six 
inches. No shelter is placed over them. As soon 



as the severe weather arrives, and Ihe ground, and 
perhaps the apples themselves, become thorough!} 
frozen, straw is af^in placed over Ihe frozen heap 
and the whole again coveted with a coaling of earth 
— this lime, ten or twelve inches thick. The object 
is to keep the first coating of earth frozen until 
spring, and (hen to cause it lo thaw very slowly. 
The same treatment may be given to turnips, Irish 

Catatoes, heels, and carrots. Any of these roots may 
t thoroughly frozen without injury, provided they 
are then covered well over, and sunered to thaw by 
slow degrees. 

Sweet potatoes are almost the only exception 
among roots lo this rule. They are injured by a 
small degree of cold, and without being frozen. It 
is only the sudden thawing that cauwa the disaotn- 
tion of the apple or polaloe that has been frozen. If 
in the frozen slate an Irish polatoe is put into cold 
M-ater, until the frost is out, and is then cooked, it 
will be as good as if it had never been frozen. AH 
these are facts which we know from our own ex- 
perience, and that of many others, 

TO PRESERVE GREEN CORN. 

Tke usual method of preserving green com is. lirst 
to boil it, then cut the grain from the ob by hand 
with a sharp knife, and spread it out to dry. This 
is rather a terlious process; but when well done it 
keep^ sweet for a long time, and proves a delicious 
dish boiled. Recently, pickling corn has been re- 
sorted to in order to preserve it, and is said by those 
who have tried it to answer well. The ears ate 
gathered green and packed down in clean, lighl casks, 
in brine sufEciently strong to preserve cucumbera. 
The brine must cover ihe com completely, so as to 
seclude it from the air and prevent fermentation or 
decomposition. It will thus keep for a long lime, 
and be sufficiently fresh for the table when boiled. 
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FARM OF MR. HAMMOND. 

This farm Jies In the town of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and is one mile from the Court House. 
It comprises 121 acres, 17 of which are in 
wood land, 8, if we remember right, still in unreclaim- 
ed bog meadow, and 4 are taken up with yards and 
buildings, leaving, in fact, only 92 acres actually in 
tillage. We are thus particular in this statement, in 
onier to show our readers how much may be realized 
from a moderate sized farm, of an ordinary quality of 
soil, when eligibly situated and properly manafc^d. 

But first of the man. Mr. Hammond is an excel- 
lent specimen of a hard-working New England farm- 
er. He began the world with little or nothing sar- 
ing his own hands, a ^ood constitution, active and 
industrious habits, and indomitable perseverance. He 
informed us that for the first six years after becoming 
of age, he worked out by the month for other farmers, 
and from his wages at the end of this time had saved 
enough to set up for himself ; but it was not till 1835 
that he was enabled to purchase his present farm. 
When he came on to it the land was in quite an ex- 
hausted condition, the fences indifferent, and the 
buildings so miserable that neither man nor beast could 
inhabit them with any comfort. Now he has erect- 
ed on it a noble bam of handsome architecture, 90 by 
42 feet, which will hold 80 tons of hay, and has in 
addition numerous stalls for his cattle ; built him a 
pretty two story house, and several outbuildings; 
made new fences ; planted an ample garden with fruits 
and flowers ; set out a large orchard of choice apple- 
trees; drained nearly worthless bog meadows, 
and transformed them Into the best of^rass land ; 
cleared off the stone and enriched his land so 
highly that he gets on an average, 2 to 3 tons of hay 
per acre, 45 to 60 bushels of com, and 40 to 50 of 
iNirley, where previously not half, and in some in- 
stances not one-third of these crops were gathered ; 
and accomplished other things too numerous to men- 
tion : and all this, it must be understood, besides re- 
spectably supporting and educating his family, has 
been done from the earnings of the farm. Not a dol- 
lar is he in debt for it, and not a dollar has he brought 
in by foreign business to improve it, unless a few 
trades in Mlling off his aged animals, and buying 
younger ones to replace them, can be so considered 

How has this been done, we hear our readers ask. 
As we said in the beginning, Mr. Hammond's farm 
is within a mile of the town of Worcester, which af- 
fords a ready market for his hay, at the averai^ price 
of $15 per ton, corn 75 cents per bushel, rye 87 cents, 
barley 75 cents, oats 33 cents, potatoes 30 cents, tur- 
•lips 17 cents, milk 44 cents per quart, and a ^ood 
pnoe for all the vegetables grown in a garden of be- 
tween two and three acres. The farm now produces 
75 to 80 tons of hay per annum ; 150 to 200 bushels 
of com ; some barley, rye, or oats ; 800 to 1000 bush- 
els potatoes ; 400 to 500 bushels turnips ; vegetables 
from the garden, and considerable fruit. The stock 
is two horses, 4 oxen, 17 cows, and a few swine. 
The cows are kept for the purpose of supplying the 
^citizens of Worcester with milk. 

When Mr. Hammond began his operations here, 
iie informed os that in order to fertilize the nearly ex- 
'hausted soil, he took his produce to market, and after 
awposing of it, brought back manure. But this prov- 
ing a laborious job, and learning the value of muck 
ms a fertilizer, and having any quantity of it in a bog 



meadow, he commenced carting it into the barn-yard 
during the summer, fall, and winter, as he found 
time, spread the stable manure upon it, and thus 
ever since has made several hundred loads, annually, 
of a compost quite equal, he thinks, to ordinary barn- 
yard manure. 

The rotation of crops here is adapted to the situa- 
tion and market. Grass land is plowed in the fall, 
the next spring; highly manured broad-cast, again 
plowed, and tnen well harrowed and planted with 
corn. The second year it is sown with barley. This 

Sain is worth nearly as much as rye, and suiting 
is kind of soil well, nearly double the number m 
bushels per acre can be obtained of it that can be 
grown of rye. Grass seed is sown with the barley, 
and after that the land is kept in grass as lone as it is 
thought profitable. Mr. Hammond's method of rais- 
ing turnips is in accordance with an old practice in 
Massachusetts. The fore part of July the cultivator 
is pjassed up and down between the rows of com. 
which cuts up all remaining weeds, and leaves the 
land free and light. Tumip-seed, of the common 
field kind, is then town, and the men follow and give 
the com its last hoeing. In performing this opera- 
tion they cover the turnifr-seed sufficiently well, and 
it usually produces about 100 bushels to the acre. 
One season Mr. H. got 650 bushels from four acres. 
We think it requires a very fertile soil or high ma- 
nuring to warrant one in taking two crops at the same 
time ; and though it may be presumptuous to differ 
from so good an authority, still we think if a 
single acre were devoted to ruta-baga, it would be 
better than raising the common turnip among com, as 
the former is much superior to the latter in nutritive 
qualities, it keeps later and better, and 600 bushels 
may be obtained on an average from a single acre, and 
perhaps 800 to 1000 as highly as Mr. H. would cul- 
tivate them. 

There are many other little things about this farm 
which we would gladly speak of had we space ; suf- 
fice it to say, that Mr. H., so far from bein^ satisfied 
with what he has already accomplishe<l, thinks be is 
merely prepared now to realize something for his im- 
provements. He will undoubtedly derive a hand- 
some income from his farm hereafter, and manage it 
with much less labor. Yet this great tmth has al- 
ready been exemplified by him, namely, that land of 
a moderate degree of fertility, properly managed, can 
be greatly improved from its own resources, and at 
the same time respectably support those who culti- 
vate it For one, we feel grateful to Mr. H. for doing 
what he has, and we recommend all in his vicinity to 
visit his farm, and make themselves familiar with his 
practice ; for a better example, as far as he has gone, 
we know not among our whole acquaintance. 

Samuel B. Parsons, Esq.* of Flushing, Long Is- 
land, has now retumed from his Eurojiean tour, and 
gives us hope of a continuation of his elegant letters. 
They will be found especially instructive to horticul 
turists. Mr. Parsons has selected lai]^ quantities ot 
fraits, vines, shrubs, &c. &c., during his absence, and 
the establishment at Flushing, being extended to about 
fifty acres* is more worthy than ever of a visit from 
all amatenra of these things. The culture of good 
frait must for a long time be a source of profit to those 
engaged in it, and we are glad to see an increasing 
interest in this matter. 
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WHAT IS PERFECTION IN CATTLE? 

We rioubt whether there is a person living — man, 
woman, or child, however i^orant or learned, or 
whatever may be his profession — who has not es- 
tablished in his own mind, the beau ideal of a bull, 
an ox, and a cow. Bat csJX ujpon such persons to 
define this beau ideal — this perfect animal-— and not 
one in a million can do it, and then that one in the 
millioQ will in all probability be oftener wrone than 
ri^ht. Why? Because, however manv catOe the 
said person ma^ have handled and bred, he has, after 
all, no exact scientific notions on the subject-^no rule, 
or in other words, no Scale of Points by which to be 
guided in judging of the perfections or imperfections 
of an animal ; and the only attempt which we have met 
with to establish one, has been done by the Jersey Agri- 
cultural Society. But this scale is quite partial, and 
applied to an mferior breed ; it cannot therefore be 
exactly followed in judging of superior animals. We 
have long felt that untd a scale of points could be es- 
tablished, to guide judges at cattle shows in their 
decisions, there would not only invariably be great 
dissatisfaction on the part of exhibitors in the decisions 
of the judges, but it would be utterly impossible for 
breeders themselves to make the improvements in 
their animals, which otherwise they would be ena- 
bled to accomplish. They are now like a fleet 
of vessels on the broad ocean— without quadrant and 
compass, and under orders for the best port in the 
country, and no instructions which that ** best port" 
may be, but every Captain allowed to decide the point 
for himself. 

We have hoped for several years past, that the Eng- 
lish Agricultural Society would take up this subject and 
establish a scale of points ; and we have endeavored 
repeatedly to get those breeders abroad with whom 
we are acquainted to move in the matter ; but as yet 
have met with no success. If England, however, 
be not wtiiing to do so, it is no reason that America 
should stand still. We, therefore, after much hesitancy 
and consulting with several of the best breeders in the 
United States, give the following rude outlines for the 
formation of a scale of points, which shall be the criteria 
to judge of and reflrutate the breeding of cattle. In 
drawing it up, it will be seen that several of the articles 
have been taken almost verbatim from that of the Jer- 
sey Society, to which we wish to give all the credit that 
isjustly due it. We hope it may have the happy tendency 
to set breeders thinking on the subject, trusting here- 
after that a convention of them may settle on some- 
thing which shall prove an infallible euide to regulate 
their movements, in producing cattle. la raiding 
over this scale, many will ask, why is this article put 
down at 1, or that at 4, or another at 6, &c. ? We 
can only answer for the present, that it would require 
a volume to give the reasons, and after all, we could 
not explain ourselves fully; for in order to make a 
good breeder, a person must have a natural talent for 
such things, the same as for mathematics, oratory, 
music, or painting; precept and practice with him 
most then so along together — and a great deal of them. 
We once heard a person observe, after looking over 
two or three herds of cattle and holding a little cha? 
with their breeders, ** Ah, now I know all about it " 
Vain, conceited, superficial man ! The best of us may 
study and practise our whole lives in breeding animals, 
and then we have a great deal to learn. 
In drawing up this Scale of Points, it has been done 



tor the Durham breed of cattle, because they are the 
most perfect It may answer, however, with the dis- 
tinctions below, equally well for Hereforrls and De- 
vons — the only other breeds worth talking about 
For Herefords, this distinction should be made: a 
white and rather long upturned horn ; a white as well 
as yellow nose ; color mainly red,, with or without a 
line back ; but some (if not all) white invariably in 
the face or under the belly. For Devons, a lonr yel- 
lowish-white horn, geoerally turned very much up, 
yet not unfrequently standing out horizontelly or near- 
ly so from the head ; color a deep, bright red, with a 
patch of white about as large as the hand occasion- 
ally showing on the navel and directly around it, and 
silver hairs m the tail. Anything showing diflerent- 
ly than the above it may be assured is a grade or un- 
improved beast, and should be invariably stamped as 
such. For a figure illustrating what is technically 
termed the points of cattle, we refer to volume 
second, page 70. 

ScaU ofFtnmUfor JkHrkam BMs, 

PolBti 
Aet. 1. — Purity of breed on male and female 
side ; sire and dam reputed for docility of disposi- 
tion, early maturity, and aptitude to fatten. Sire a 
good stock-getter. Dam a good breeder, and giving 
a larj^e Quantity of milk, or such as is superior for 
making butter or cheese, • - -7 

Art. 2. — Head muscular and fine. The horns 
fine and gradually diminishing to a point; of aflat, 
rather than of a round shape at the base ; short, and 
inclined to turn up ; those of a clear, waxy color to 
be preferred, but such as are of a transparent white 
slightly tinged with yellow, admissible. Ears 
small, thin, and covered with soft hair; playing 
quick and moving freely. Forehead short and 
broad, especially between the eyes, and slightly 
dished. Eyes bright, placid, and rather promment 
than otherwise, with a yellow rim round them. 
Lower part of the face clean, dished, and well de- 
veloping the course of the veins. Muzzle small. 
Nose ot a clear orange or light chocolate color. 
Nostrils wide and open. Lower jaw thin. Teeth 
clean and sound, - - - . d 

Art. 3. — Neck fine, and slightly arched ; strongly 



and well set on to the head and shoulders | harmo 
niously widening, deepening, and rounding as it 
approaches the latter point No dewlap, 

Art. 4^ — Chest broad, deep, and projecting — the 
brisket on a lower line than the belly, • 

Aar. 5. — Shoulders broad, strong, fine, and well 
placed. Fore legs short, straight, and standing 
rather wide apart than narrow. Fore arm muscu- 
lar, broad, and powerful ; slightly swelling and full 
above the knee ; the bone fine and flat Knees well 
knit and strong. Foot flat and in shape of an ob- 
long semi-circle ; horn of the hoof sound, and of a 
clear, waxy color, - . . . 

Art. 6 ---Barrel round and deep, and well ribbed 
up to the hips, .... 

Art. 7. — Back short, strong, straight and broad 
from the withers to the setting of the tail. Crops 
round and full. Loins broad. Huckle bones on a 
level with the back. Tail well set, on a level with 
the back, or very slightly below it ; fine, and gradu- 
ally diminishing to a point, and hanging without 
the brush an inch or so below the hock, at right 
angles with the back, ... 

Art. 8.— Hind quarters from the huckle to the 
point of the rump long and well filled up. Twist 
well let down and full. Hind legs short, straight, 
and well spread apart; graduafly twellinf and 
rounding above the hock ; the bone fine and fUt be- 
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)ow. Foot flat, and in sha^ making an oblong 
semi-circle. Horn of Che hoof sound, and of a clear, 
waxy colon Legs not to cross each* other in walk- 
ing, nor to straddle behind, - • -3 

Art. 9 — Skin of a medium thickness j moveable 
and mello>^'; a white color is admissible, b^t a., 
rich cream 9t orange much preferable. Hair well 
covering the hide ;' soft and fine, and if undercoated 
with sotl, thick fur in the winter, so much the bet- 
ter. Color, pure white, red roan, bright red, or 
reddish yel low and white. ( A blac k or dark bit> w n 
nose or rim round the eye : black or dark bi^wn 
tips of the horns ; black or dark spots on the skin 
and hair decidedly objectionable, and indicative of 
coarse meat and bad olood). - - -3 

Art. 10. — Good handling, - - 4 

Art. 11. — Sure stock- getter, - - 4 

Art. 12. — Stock, when made steers, certain to 
be good workers in the yoke, and feed kindly for 
beeves at any age, and make prime beef, • 5 

Art. 13. — Geneml appearance, - - 2 



Perfection, 
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POiQtS. 



Art. 1.— ^Parity of breed on male and female 
side ; sire and dam reputed for docility of disposi- 
tion, early maturity, and aptitude to fatten. Sire 
a ^ood stock-|;etter. Dam a good breeder ; piiving 
a large quautity of milk, or such as is superior for 
•making butter or cheese, - - - 7 

Abt. 2. — Head small and tapering ; longer and 
narrower in proportion than that of the bull. 
Horns fine ana gradually diminishing to a point ; 
of a flat rather than of a round shape at the base; 
short, and inclined to turn up; those of a clear 
waxy color to be preferred, but such as are of a 
transparent white slightly tinged with yellow, ad- 
missiole. Ears small, thm, and well covered with 
soft hair ; playing quick and moving freelv. Fore- 
head of good breadth between the eyes, and slightly 
dished. Eyes bright, placid, and rather promment 
than otherwise, with a yellow rim round them. 
The lower part of the foce clean, dished, and well 
developing the course of the veins. Muzzle small. 
Nose of a clear orange, or light chocolate color — 
the former much preferred. Nostrils wide and 
well opened. Lower jaw thin. Teeth clear and 
sound, - - • - -5 

Art. 3. — Neck fine and thin, straight, and well 
set on to the head and shoulders, harmoniously 
widening, deepening, and slightly roundinr in a 
delicate feminine manner as it approaches the lat- 
ter point No dewlap, - • - 2 

Art. 4. — Shoulders fine and well placed. Fore 
legs short, straight, and well spread apart. Fore 
arm wide, muscular, slightly swelling, and full 
above the knee; the bone fine and flat below. 
Knees well knit and strong. Foot flat and in shape 
of an obbng semicircle. Horn of the hoof sound, 
and ofaclear wazveolor, - - - 2 

Art. 9. — Chest broad, deep, and projecting— the 
brisket on a lower line than the belly, - 5 

Art. 6. — Barrel round, deep, and well ribbed up 
to the hips, • - - 4 

Art. 7. — Back short, strong and straight, from the 

withers to the settinff of the tail. Crop round and 

:fulL Loin broad. Huekle bones on a level with 

!the back. Tail well set, on a level with the back 

••r very slightly below it; fine and gradually 

diminishing to a point; and hanging wiwout the 

.^rush, an ineh or so below the hock, at right 

angles with the back, - . • - 4 

Art. 8.-«Hind qnirtere from the buckles to the 
point of the rump long and well filled up. Twist 



well let down and full. Hind legs short, straight, 
and well spread apart; gradually swelling and 
rounding above the hock: the bone fijtte and flat 
below. Foot flat and in snape of an oblong semtr 
cirele. Horn of the hoof sound and of a clear 
waz)r color. Legs not to cross ,each other ii^ 
walking, nor to sti;?.ddle behind, - - 3 

Art. 9. — TTdJer broad, fUll, extending well for- 
Wani alon^ the belly, and well up behind. Teats 
of a good size for the hand ; squarely placed with a 
slight oblique pointing out ; wide apart ; when 
pressed by the hand the milk flowing from them 
ueely. Extra teats, indicative of 'good mUkiag. 
qualitiea, but should never be loijked* as they dcaw 
the bap out of shape. Mil)^ veins lar^ and swell* 
ing. MilkexcelUng either in qus^nUty or quality 
for making butter or cheese^ - - -^ 5 

Art. 10. — Skin of a mediun> thickness ; move- 
able and mellow ; a white color is admissible, but 
a rich cream or orange much preferable. Hair welt 
covering the hide ; Mt and fine, aod if undercoated 
with soft, thick fur in the winter so much the bet- 
ter. Color pure white; rod roan; bright red; or 
reddish yellow and white. ( A black or d^ brown 
nose, or rim round the eye ; black or dark orown 
tips of the horns; black or dark brown spots on 
the skin and hair decidedly obiectionalble, and indi- 
cative of coarse meat and bad blood.) - - 3 
Art. 11. — Good handler, - - - 4 
Art. 12. — Sure and good breeder, - - 4 
Art. 13.-— Qenerel appearance, - 9 

Perfection, - - - - 50 

If the above Scale of Points meets with favor on the 
part of our readers, we shall follow it ap with 
those for horses, jacks, jennies, mules, sheep, swine, 
and poaitry. We recommend the same thing to oar 
nurserymen in fruit, and indeed to everything exhib- 
ited. Why should not vegetables, butter, cheese, 
agricultural implement?, flowere, as well as every- 
thing else, have their scale of points by which to he 
judged on exhibition ? English florists have a Ssale 
of Points in judging of flowers. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY.— No. IL 

Q. What is silica? 

A, Silica is the name given by chemists to the 
substance of flint, of rock-crystal, and of sandstones, 

Q. What is chlorine ? 

A. Chlorine is a kind of air which has a greenifhr 
yellow color, and a strong suflbcating smell. A 
taper burns in it with a dull smoky flame. It exists, 
in common salt in lai|^ quantity. 

The teacher will exhibit a bottle of this gas, and 
may advert to the remarkable fiict that this very . 
noxious gas should form more than half the 
weight of the very wholesome substance common 
salt, 100 lbs. of common salt containing 60 lbs. of 
chlorine. This gas is readily prepared by pour- 
ing muriatic acid on black oxide of maneanese in 
a retort, and applying a gentle heat. It should 
be collected over hot water. 

Q. Dn plants require food as animals do f 

A Yes, all plants require constant supplies of 
food in order thai they may live and grow 

Q. Where do plants obtain their food ? 

A. They obtain it partly from the air and partly 
from the soil. 

Q. How do they take in their food ? 

A, They take it in by their leaves from the air, 
and by their roots from the soil. 
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Q. la what form do plants take in oi]ganic food 
from the air? 

A, In the form chieflf of carbonic acid gas. 

Q. What is caitonic acid eas ? 

A, It is a kind of air which has no color, hut has a 
Mculiar smell. Bnmin^ bodies are eitinguished in 
It, and animate die, and it is heavier than common 
air. It causes the boiling up of soda water, and the 
frothing of beer, and forms nearly half the weight of 
sdl limestone rocks. 

Q« If plants always draw this oiganic matter from 
the soil, will the soil not become gradually poorer 
and less ptoduetiTe ? 

A. It will, if badly managed and constantly 
cropped. 

Q. Then how can yoa keep up this supply ? 

A. By plowing in green crops, — by growing 
dorers and other plants which leave long roots in 
the soil, — ^by restoring all the hay and straw to the 
land in the form of manure,— or by laying down to 
pasture. 

The teacher may iUoftiate this answer beneftctdly, 
by referring to the practice in his own or the 
neighborinr towns, and pointing out its advan> 
tages or defects. — Profaser Mnaton. 

StTBSTITUTES FOR A SHORT HAY CROP. 

Wx again advert to this subject ; but as the sea- 
son is so late, it will be more for the benefit of the 
sottthem than the northern farmer, as the time has 
passed by, this season, to sow or plant anything for 
fall or winter food in (his latitude. Farther south, 
howuver^ turnips may be sown and grow to a good 
mat before being injured by the frost. R3re also can 
be sow« for winter pasture Hay is now worth from 
$15 to $20 per ton here ; if we had any to snare to 
ship to the sonth, it would arrive there chaiged at so 
faign a price that few could aflord to buy. We hope 
the planters will take care that their townspeople are 
not in want, for we have little desire to see fodder 
ffoing from mouths which can ill spare it, to sustain 
uiose which have the ability, as we hope they may 
exercise the will, to cater from their own fertile lands 
and in their more eenial climate for themselves. 
We should like to know if this point is settled ; 
does the Beranuda grass of the south make hay equal 
to the timothy and red-top of the north ? We have 
heard some enthusiastically assert that it does ; but 
we have our doubts in this matter. Certain it is, it 
may be greatly improved by judicious top-dressings, 
and paying due attention to the time and manner of 
curing. Will some of our southern friends speak 
out authoritatively on this subject i 

THE STABLE. 

Hat-Racks. — In stables the hay-rack is of, great 
importance. In a good stable we would rank in the 
order of necessity, 1st Tkorsmgh ventilation and 
lighting, 2d. Cleanlineu^ which can only be effected 
by proper floors, gutters, and facility for removal of 
dun^. 3d. Size ^f stalls; and in this we include the 
length as well as width of the stall, for the stall 
should be at least nine feet long, with its floor ten 
feet 4th. Hay-racks. 

Racks have much to do with the comfort of a 
horse, and especially with a tired one. (f the rack 
he a proper one he can easily fill himsel' and go to 



rest ; if a bad one he is much longer in doine this, 
and his rest delayed ; and if he be a strong feeder, be 
feeds and does not rest ; if a poor feeder (that should 
always be urged to eat) he goes to rest hungry. The 
strong feeder obtains the food but not the rest to ena- 
ble him to do his work the next day ; the poor feed- 
er the rest, but not the food. Both are sufferers, and, 
if the work be. long continued^ lose condition and are 
nsed up. 

Hay-racks seem almost universally constructed 
with a view to render them hard to be filled ; to blind 
the horse by falling seeds; to foul the hay with the 
breath of the horse ; to prevent the horse getting the 
hay ; in short to economise labor and waste labor ; 
to economise hay and waste hay ; but never to save 
the horse trouble and labor, and secure him food in 
abundance, readily ^ot. A rack should present the 
reverse of all this : it should be easy for the eroom to 
fill ; easy for the horse to empty ; it should not ad- 
mit the nay to be fouled by the breath of the horse* 
nor the hay-seed to blind the horse. 

Stalls are usually constructed on the sides of the 
stable, with Uie hay-loft over-head. The heads of 
the horses stand to the sides of the stable. The racks 
are in front on the sides, and open to the loft The 
racks slant in front from the bottom up, are perpen- 
dicular behind, narrow at the bottom, wide at the top, 
and project over the horse*s head. Such racks have 
no one excellence or convenience. Being on one 
side they are hard to fill ; the roof beine rarely more 
than two or three feet above the mouth of the rack- 
hole, access to the rack is not easy. The rack being 
wide above and narrow below, the hay gets wedged 
in, and is difficult to be eaten out, and when eaten out 
below does not fall from above. The projection of 
the rack occasions the seed and dust of the hay to fall 
into the eyes and ears of the horse ; and also places 
the hay just in the most convenient place to be made 
foul and disgusting by the ascending breath of the 
horse. 

Now, what are the requisites of a good rack ? The 
opening of the rack into the hay-loft should be above, 
or hig^r than the floor of the loft If on a level, the 
dust and seed which get shaken out of the hay on to 
the loft floor, will St pushed into the rack-hole, 
and fall into the rack, to fill the eyes, the ears, and 
the nose, to the injury of sight, hearing and breath- 
ing. The opening from the loft into the rack should 
be wide, to admit the hay easily ; for a lazy groom 
will not fill the rack if it cost him much labor. The 
front and back of the rack should be perpendicular, 
and it should be at least two feet wide — ^far better il 
it be three. The bottom of the rack should be some 
little below the level of the horse's mouth when held 
naturally ; and should have an inclination forward ol 
one foot in three, and be perfectly smooth. This de- 
scent and the smoothne^ will bring all the hay to 
the front of the rack at the rungs or slats. The rungs 
or slats should not be more than two feet long, and 
the space above them should be boarded up tight all 
the way to the ceiling. The run^gs should be round, 
just wide enough, and no wider, to admit the 
noee of the horse, and should not go quite to the bot- 
tom of the rack. There should be an opening with 
a door in the bottom, on the front, near the bottom of 
the rack to let out the seed and dust Such a race 
as here described is free from all the objections to 
which ordinary racks are liable. 
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Besides tti« rack we hare deacri^wd ihere 
are iwo oihera. The one i« placed sgainsi 
the wall, in front or above the hone, but has 
noconnecilon with the loft. TheBlalamay 
b« perpendicular or slanlmg. If the alalt be 

Grpendieular and the rack be of the proper 
ight, it embracea all the excellencea of the 
ana we have reconimeDded. Such a rack 
may be Keen in our cut, in the July number. 
The only ohjection to this ia that it ia elaiit- 
iag. There is attll another rack. Fig. 64 
shore, which is placed below the horse's 
h«ad, but baa no connection with the loft. 
In every respect it is such a rack as we re- 
commend, except that it should be placed 
iwo or three feet higher, according to the 
size of the horse to feed from i L 

ThlaiBasDodrack, which our cut shows, 
if bul liKle nay be given at a time, and that 
lillle often, as to training horses ; the on- 
ly objection to it is this neccarily of feed- 
ing the hay tittle and oftert ; where from 
the nature of the work, or from any 
oiber cause, this can be done, there is 
like the low one. But if much hay is to be ^iv- 1 
en at once, the horse in this rack will cull it 
over and leave a portion, which in the end be- 
comes BO loathsome that be will not eat ii, except 
compelled by dire hunger. 

A nearly perfect rack may be seen in the cut 
of Mr. Pell's stables, in the number for June, 
page 185. The rack is a little too high, end the 
slats are too long. The bottom of the rack should 
ba Oil a level with the bottom of the manger. If 
the rack were that much lonjcei, and the slats or 
rungs shorter, no breath would foul the bay, and 
no seed and dost annoy the borse. 

In our next we shall treat of laangers, and the 
materials of irtiich racks and mangers should be 



FENCES. 

Under this head ihe last number of the £i^liBh 
Agricultural Society Journal contains an able article 
from the pen of Mr. Grigor. We are glad our 
articlea on this suMect were written several rai 
before this was published, otherwise we should have 
been accused of plagiarism. Of the evils of the pre- 
sent system of hedge fencing he thusspeakn in heads 
to paragraph divisions, adding to each elaborate rea- 
sons for the positions he lakes. 

1. Our fences are injurious, and thai to a great ex- 
tent, because they harbor and are a protection to nil 
aarts of weeds. 3. They harbor and protect enails, 
slugs, ka. 3. They harbor a great many birds, and 
afford every encoiira^ment to tnem in the bnilding of 
their nesta. 4. They are highly objectionable on ac- 
count of their size. 5. 'lliey are injarioit^ on account 
of their number. 6. The same, oi account of iheii 
containing limber-trees. 7 The same, on account o{ 
their shiue. 3. The same, on account of the greai 
exhaling surface Ihey present. 

Some otihe above objections, owing to (hedifferenri 
iif climate in America, would not hold gooJ with us 
lu^hereisonestarllingenuugli. Mr. Grigor calculate! 
l!nt if the fences in England could be properly re 
constructed, one million taohundrid and eighty thna 
iani acres of good land might be gained for culliva 



Hat-rack. F^, 64. 
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further ai 

ishing the useless things altogether 
thie article to the attention oi onr readers. 

The Maine Farmer, in speaking of oar late attack 
I fences, eays, " the Agriculturist seema to have 
enlisted during Ihe war." It certainly has; and in 
to Ihe various nvseilee for attack thai can be 
gathered logether at home, we shall call tnio aid all 
the forei.;n shells and shot which can be imported 
from abroad. Will our contemporary please maon- 
faclare a little powder for us, to aid in charging 
home swne new guns I 

THE PRICE OF WOOL. 
We are daily a^ed, is wool likely to rise, or wilt 
tall still bwer than it now is Wiihoul any pre- 
tensions to sagacity sufficient to peer into the futDre, 
we will answer simply, that we toink woo) will be « 
trifle lower before it is higher, and then that it will 
rise somewhat in price, though there is little prospect 
of its risii^ as high this year as it did the last 

Our reasons for a rise in price are these : Isl. At 
the present low rates considerableqaantilies aregoinjf 
forward to Europe, which will ease the market a little 
in its present crowded state, of the very fine quali- 
ties. 2d. Business, upon the whole, is opening bel- 
ter for the full trade than it was suppoeed it would. 
and we are of opinion there may be a greater deeMUtd 
fo( woollen goods than the manufacturers and mer- 
chantsanticipated,amon1haiBce. 3d. The shorthay 
crop will cause a great many mare sheep to be killM 
this fall than ordinnry, thus reducing the Ibcks so 
considerably, that the weight of the clip next year 
will not be increase<l in proportion to the ratio of in- 
habitants. Another thing, the flocks will not be win- 
tered as well the coming season as Ihey were the part, 
and conseqaenlly will not yield so much wool per 
head in the Khearingof '4S as Ihey did in that of '45. 
Bill we must confess we are Far from wishing wool 
to he much if any higher than it now is, because wo 
do not think it for the general interest of the 
farmers (hat it should be. It bears a' good pro- 
portionable price ]iow to other products, and it must 
be recollect^ that the cheaper it is the more (here 
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will beconsamedof it, and the more eusil y wilt our ma- 
ftufacturera be enabled to compete with foreigners, and 
thus increase our manufactaring population, who will 
be cufltomere to the farmer for flour, meal, and other 
products. Besides we wish to prod ace wool so cheap 
as to be able to nut an end to all importations of this 
article, and greatly extend oar exports, which we ate 
fMrfectlj satisfied the shrewd and enterprising Ameri- 
cans will make haste to do. It would be a great 
boon to the United States to be able to come in for a 
lai]^ share of the English and French wool markets. 
This is a prize well worth contending for ; and so far 
from being disoourued at the present low price of 
wool, evenr farmer should endeavor to make it higher 
to himself by improving hin breed and producing it 
cheaper. Do this and we may defy competition, and 
make that profitable among ourselves, which would 
be attended with a loss to others. The Spanish pro- 
verb is, ^wherever the foot Of the sheep touches, the 
land is turned into gold.** May this prove to be the 
case with American farmers ; and in order to hasten 
the realization of it, not only let them grow and use 
more wool, but eat more mutton and much less pork — 
for the former is by far the healthiest and cheapest. 

KEW AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 

The public has long felt the necessity of a more 
extensive agricultural warehouse in this city, where 
the farmer can obtain everything he may want in 
the way of implements and field-seeds, with the as- 
surance of their bein^ of a first-rate quality. Having 
been repeatedly solicited by numerous friends to com- 
mence an establishment of this kind, we have at 
length yielded to their wishes, and opened a commo- 
dious store at 187 Water street, with the most com- 
plete assortment yet offered in New York. We now 
respectfully solicit the attention of our friends and the 
public to it, and trust that so far as our establishment 
IS found deserving we shall be favored with their cus- 
tom. Agricultural mechanics have always been a fa- 
vorite study with us, and many an implement have 
we made with our own hands. We profess to know 
as much of the good qualities of an axe, a plow, a har- 
row, a hoe, and indeed most farm implements, as we 
do of those of a horse, a cow, a sheep, &c ; and we 
hope not only to be able to select the best of each 
kind for our customers, but even to sug^st improve- 
ments in many things already in use. vVe can be of 
considerable service to mechanics in this way, and 
also to the growers of improved grain, grass, and 
roots. Nor shall we in tlie mean while forget our 
love for fine stock ; but will continue to execute all 
orders sent us for the purchase of su^ierior animals. 
We trust that none of the readers of the Agriculturist 
vill think, in consequence of our undertaking the 
management of an active business, that our ]ieriodical 
will be n^lected. Quite the contrary — as we have 
arranged to have it move on with greater ability and 
variety than ever ; and they will see, that however 
actively eroplo>'ed, we shall not forget to give ihein 
rare matter for thought and practice from month to 
month, and many a useful hint for the improvement 
of their farms, gardens, and stock. 

And one wora to our editorial brethren. We have 
been ever ready to lend them a helping hand, and Kay 
a good thing in their favor, when their pleasure or 
interest was conrcrned. Whatever little notice they 
can conscientiuiisJy give in their columns of our new 



enterprise, we shall take as particularly kind, and be 
happy to reciprocate the favor any time they ma^ 
desire. 

PRUNING STONE FRUIT IN THE FALL. 

Have any of our readers ever made experiments 
between pruning peach trees and other stone fniit, in 
the fall, summer, and spring } In the following arti- 
cle, taken from the Ganiener's Chronicle,, the writer 
contends that the former season is beet in England ; 
yet we doubt whether his reasons will hold good in 
the drier climate and more frosty winters of this coun- 
try ; and we are still of opinion that the months of 
May and June are the best here for pruning peach as 
well as all other trees. 

<* ft is a welt known fact that just before or just as 
the leaves are falling in autumn, when sufficient sap 
is in motion, and in it9 downward course, a more 
speedy and perfect cicatrization will be effected than 
in spring. Those who have been in the habit of mak- 
ing cuttings of shrubs, &c, well know that if the 
cuttine;s are put in early in autumn, success is beyond 
a doubt, but if they are delayed until late in the sea- 
son, or until spring, that failure is as certain. In the 
former case a callosity is formed by the descending 
sap, and roots are eventually sent out, and a plant is 
established ; in the latter, no callosity is formed, and 
the cutting dies. It may be inferred from this, thai 
the wounds are healed by the descending sap before the 
approach of winter; so much so, that no moisture can 
enter from without, and hence no injury can result f!t)m 
frost. There is another important consideration which 
must not be overlooked in favour of autumn pruning. 
In many parts of England the young wood of the 
peach does not ripen to the extremities, more particu- 
larly in wet seasons, and the consequence is that early 
frosts rend the bark in all directions, the sapescapes, 
and the unripened part of the shoot dies. This is of 
common occunence. Were their shoots shortened 
in autumn instead of in spring, just while there is 
action enough left to heal the wounds perfectly, the 
declining energy of the tree would be economised ; for 
instead of being uselessly expended in assisting to 
repair the extremities of the snoots which are ulti- 
mately to be cut off, it would be husbanded in the parts 
left, which would of course he greatly strengthened, 
and the buds would also assttn^'e a prominent, liealthy 
and vigorous appearance. I an strongly of opinion 
that autumn is decidedly the besf time for pruning; 
every kind of stone fruit, for the nnuons I have ad- 
vanced." 

STORING CABBAGEf^. 

A VKRY gooil and compact method of storing cabbage 
is, ill the same manner that we have practtsed with 
the sugar l)eet. Select a dry piece of ground, cut the 
head.« of the cabbage from their stumps, ai\d placs 
lliem in pamllel rows, with the top part down, and 
any desired length or width. Make these rows one 
less in width and length every layer, so that when 
the heap is finished it will come to a point, and appeal 
very much like a pile of cannon ball in an arsenal. 
Over this heap place a covering of straw, and then pm 
oil the dirt suthciently thick, the same as on a |)otato 
heap, to keep out the frost, and the work is done. 
The earth should l>e 6()atted down hard on the foui 
hides making the top sharp, like the roof of a house 
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80 as to shed rain well. If the groiiuJ where the 
cabbage is stored be of a heavy clay, it should he 
trenched round the heap so as to cany off the water, 
and a bed of straw or roand logs six inches or a foot 
thick be made for it to rest upon, and as a drain for 
all moisture, it being quite important that vegetables 
of every kind be kept dry. 

Nbwlt Buddkd Pkach Tbebs.— We wish to 
know at what price we caQ obtain five thousand 
young peach trees, recently budded with the best vari- 
eties of this fruit. 

Removal. — ^We have now removed our office to 
the new Agricultural Warehouse, No. 187 Water 
street, where we shall be happy to see our friends at 
all hours during the day. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUR 

At the meeting held on the 5th of August, Thos. 
Jeremiah, Esq., m the chair, the subject of Manure 
was discussed. 

Mr. Kerr thought that the farmers should rely 
more upon their own resources for making manure, 
instead of goinc^ abroad for it, and that nearly every 
farm was capable of supplying all that was neces- 
sary to keep up its fertility. 

i%« Chairman gave his practice on Staten Island 
of making composts with fish, muck, and peat. 

Dr. Underhul spoke highly of guano, but acknow- 
ledged, from want, of knowing how to properly ap- 
ply it, and the unexampled drouth, its use among the 
tanners this season had not been as beneficial as was 
anticipated. The greater amount of moisture in 
England was highly beneficial to it. 

Mr. Fleet replied that nearly every kind of ma- 
nure failed of beneficial action in a drouth, though a 
compost of muck suited it the best. 

7%0 Chairman said he would incorporate the muck 
with the guano. 

InsecU^Col. Clark presented the root of a young 
peach tree, exhibiting the destructive effect of the in- 
sect ; about three inches above, and as many below 
the face of the earth, both bark and wo<n], were 
gnawed by that enemy. 

Mr. Kerr — ^Tbe conrM of insects may be traced — 
Farm-yard manure undergoes a fermentation suited 
to the development of many insects, a mass of it may 
be seen teeming with them. These with the manure 
are spread upon the kind, and are ready for the vege- 
tation to which their habits attach them. My friend. 
Judge Ball, of Hoosick, in this State, composted ma- 
nure witfi rme part of lime, three of manure, and a 
fifth or sixth of the whole, loamy earth. He formed 
many heaps of this compost. In a fortnight after- 
wards, the change in the masses was astonishing, 
taking a dun^ fork and opening the tops of the heaps 
thick smoke issued from them, fn four weeks time 
I examined them for insects and could not find one, 
even the flies would not touch the heaps. Some 
heaps that had no such treatment were moving mass- 
es of insects. Lime produced, instead of the putre- 
Fictive process, the Dry Rot or Eremacausis; this de- 
.«troys not only insects, but seeds of weeds. The 
smell from the common dung heaps was offensive, 
that from the compost not at all so. Actual expi;- 
rience has proved, that in two fields adjicent, one 



manured with compost had few, if any inseetsi-wkiJe 
the crop of the other with common fak-m-yaid ma* 
nure, was destroyed by them. 

Dr. Underhill^To avoid the fly and the worn in 
wheat, sow eariy or late ; when your grain has at* 
tained some height, you will find the nits of the 
insects on it — then turn in sheep or yooag cattle, 
who will eat off all the blades, nits and all. If yoo 
sow late» you avoid the nits — ^you may miss them ; 
besides, the manure left by your sheep is very eood 
for your crop. [ know but one reinedy which is 
easily tried, and is said to be effbctual. It is quick 
lime, slacked perfectly fine ; when dried take it with 
your three fingers (just as you do grass seed) all over 
your wheat field soon after the wheat is in blossomt 
and when you see the flies hovering over the field — 
sow in this way about two pecks of lime on an 
acre. The dew will moisten the lime, and it then 
reaches the insect larvge and kills them. This pro- 
cess has saved a whole wheat crop on one field, 
while a neighboring one was destroyed by the worm. 

I was annoyed in iny vineyard by the rose-buf^^ 
I first picked them off into basins with water m 
them — neld them under the vines, and touched them 
and the bugs fell in. I killed many basins full in 
this way. At length I discovered whence all these 
bugs came. I observed that they issued from holes 
in the ground, like a pepper box. They first crawled 
up the trees--gradually acquired the use of their 
wings — haid remained all winter in the ground, and 
the new progeny return to it in the autumn. By 
ploughins; late in the fall, I turned them up to freez- 
ing weather, and thus cfot rid of them all bat a few, 
Wnat few now remain i have pinched off by my 
workmen. 

At the meeting held on the 19th of August Dr. R. 
T. Underbill in the chair, 

A letter from John Van WyfJc, of New Hambuigr 
to A. B. Allen, on the subject of Marl, accompanied 
with various specimens of it, was read. 

Chairman — Marl is chiefly formed from decom- 
posed shells; lime therefore becomes the principal 
ingredient. Potash and soda are also fownd in it, 
and are the best parts of it. The Jersey marl is very 
valuable, principally on account of the constituents — 
soda — alkalies generally. The alkali is the most 
important part of it. In order to determine the pre^- 
sence of these invaluable principles in the marls, or 
our soil, how indispensable a chemical analysis. 

Mr. Kerr — In shells there is a laige portion of the* 
phosphate of lime. Pownal, in Vermont, has large 
deposits of marl with shell, in a soft condition. I 
analysed a specimen, and found only a very slight 
trace of phosphate of lime. The marl before tne 
Club resembles the Pownal marl. 

A. McDonald, E^sq., of Alabama, rose, being in- 
troduced to the club, and said — I am told here that I 
am perfectly at home. I will therefore speak. 

Chairman and Secretary — ^Yes, sir, yott are per- 
fectly at home, and we shall be happy to hear yoo. 

Mr. AfcDono/rf— This is the first time I ever wte 
present at what is called a Pkrmere' Club. I came 
here to see your Agricultural Society. Bre^hittg 
relating to agricuhure interests me deeply. I aih 
from Eufalla, in Alabama, in Mtnde 31*. lliere 
we have an abundance of blue marl. We find it 
.everywhere in the state. I had last year 4,S(M) 
j bushels drawn upon my farm. Dr. Means, oi Geor- 
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jia, analyzed it. I composted it with straw, and let 
my cattle trample and let fall their droppings upon it, 
and it proved to be excellent manure. Our soil re* 
quires this dressing, much of it, for the surface is 
not generally fertile in itself. Some fanners made 
mistakes in managing it. f put my marl compost in 
the drills where I planted my cotton, and that cotton 
crew as large a^n as the other did. I am for a 
thorough analysis of soils, in order to decide posi- 
tively what kind of manure one ought to a^tply. We 
in Alabama are asking our Legislature for a protec- 
tive agriculture. The Almighty has placed the marl 
where it is required. I present to the Club speci- 
mens of my cotton of 1844. It is green seed cotton, 
short staple, raised by me by good management, so as 
to be worth three cents a pound more t£sui the ordi- 
nary best crops. 

This cotton was examined by the Club, and admir- 
ed for its beautiful silky quality. 

M^, Meigs — Martin EI. Thompson invited me to 
look at two grape vines he had been raising. Last 
spring they were about three feet high. He placed 
a zinc plate in the ground near one of them, and a 
copper plate in the ground near the other — they 
being about twelve feet apart He connected the two 
plates by a galvanized iron wire, and attached the 
tendrils of one of the vines to the wire, and that vine 
has grown sixteen feet. The other vine was not 
attached to the wire, and has grown four feet 

AGEICULTURAL TOUR. 

EiffjQTiMO the pleasure of a visit to your city, and a 
peraonal acquaintance with jronraelf, and havicg taken 
some int^ieat in the promotion of af^ricuUure, I will 
o£fer you a few thoughts on the subject that you are 
endeavoring to advance. I reside, as you know, in 
the soathern part of Alabama, in what is termed the 
cotton«growing legion. At the commencement of the 
pmsent year, quite a number of meetings were held 
for the purpose of adopting some plan to reduce the 
quantity of cotton planted. So. far as I have been en- 
abled to get information in my journey through the 
states of Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, the 
crop of cotton planted this year has been equal to the 
last ; but owinff to the severe drouth that has prevail- 
ed throughout the states of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Alabama, the crop of $x>tton will be reduced 
neatly, and the crop of 184^ will fall of to an extent 
neretofore unknown, from the want of rain. The 
crops of wheat, corn, and hav, in the states of Illinois 
aiMi Indiana, will be good. Indeed, from the best in- 
formation I could get on my recent journey through 
those states, they would be abundant, thoueh they 
saf&red from the immense floods of rain which fell 
during this month of June ; for while the southern 
states were literally bumt4i|k,. the western states were 
half drowned. 

(n my trip through the west, I had the pleasure of 
examimng several extensive nurseries. The nursery 
of Mr. Curtis, of Sdgar county, Illinois, is a verv fine 
one. This gentleman, has purchased several farms 
from the sale of his fruit trees. He has ten acres in 
his nuraery, an4 amploys tea haads. The nursery of 
lir. Mfe']{[inUMh, A Cleveland, I found to contain 
thirteen accas. it appeared in a Highly flourishing 
flatQ. The nviaery of Mr. Qryaot, of Bufialo, is 
hlgef than either of the pthers, with a greater variety 
irf tait, shrttbs» &c. These enterprising gentlemen. 



at tlie same time that they are promoting their own 
interests, will add much to human comfort and lux- 
ury. I had the pleasure of attending the Farmers* 
Club of your city on the 19th inst, at the American 
Institute. The subjects discussed were of a highly 
important character. The value and properties of 
marl and mud, applied as manure, received tnat atten- 
tion that their importance deserved, and much light 
was thrown out tnat could not be other than useful 
tothe farmer and jpardener. The subject of insects, 
the causes of their increase, and the best mode of de- 
strojiag them, was next treated of: this also is a 
most useful and interesting matter to the cultivator of 
the soit After spending two hours with the Farmers' 
Club, I came tp the conclusion, that if those Clubs 
could become universal throughout our entire country* 
the greatest good would result to the cause of agri- 
culture. 

AjUViXAUDKR McDoKALD. 

i^ew York, Aug. 21, 1845. 

The respected writer of the above has been making 
an agricultural tour from the south, through the west, 
and then east \ye have been highly gratified with 
his personal acquaintance, and hope other planters 
will annually follow his example. They will find a 
hearty welcome here, and for one we shall endeavor 
to place them in the way of seeing such things as best 
exemplify our agriculture. We trust that Col. Mc- 
Donald, as well as other southern gentlemen, will at- 
tend the State Agricultural Society show at Utica. for 
there they will see congregated together as fa'r a 
sample as this state can give of its farmers and their 
productions. 

VARIETIES OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

I HAVK perused the very intelligent article on the 
Strawberry Culture, from N. Longworth, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, in your August number, which fully ac- 
cords in its principles with the views of my father, 
the late Wm. Prince, as well as with my own ex- 
perience. And most singular is it, on the other ham!, 
that Mr. Downing should, at this lale day, have blun- 
dered into the same errors as some previous com- 
pilers. There is one other point requiring investiga- 
tion, which is that the strawberry referred to by Mr. 
L. as the ** Hudson,*" is a mianomer. I had made a 
note to this eifect a year since, on perusing a former 
communication from his pen, with tne intent of notic- 
ing the error. I will now describe the genuine va- 
riety, 

Hudson's Bjly, — Tfum. Pom. Man. Down. Prince's 
Calaiogue for more tfuin 50 years- 

Hudson's Bay Sgixlet. — Hort Trans., London. 

Hudson's Pjnr, of Scotland, 

MuLBCRR7> Ken. 

Fkaisisr D£ i^ Baik d£ Hudsoh, qf the French 
publications. 

This variety, the native Scarlet of our forests, and 
the English red wood, are the most ancient strawber- 
ries of e.Yiensive culture in this vicinity, and probably 
throughout our country genei"ally. It was sent from 
our nurseries to ttie Xondon Horticultural Society 
shortly after the formation of that noble institution. 
In the Pomological ManuitI, published by my fathei 
and self in 1831. it is thus described . 

«* This variety is more extensively cultivated foi 
supplying the markets of New York than any other 
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The frait is quite large, with a neck, irregularly 
shaped, approaching to oirate, ami of a dark rich 
shining red hue ; the needs are unequal in size, and 
deeply embedded, with ridged intervals; the flesh is a 
pale scarlet, firm, hollow, with a core, of goo;l quality, 
with some acidity. The berries should not be gath- 
ered until they assume a dark color, and are fully 
ripe, as otherwise the acidity of the fruit predominates, 
and injures their flavor." 

To this very ample description, published fourteen 
years ago, I have nothing to add except in respect to 
one peculiarity of the fruit, which is that the point or 
extremity remains men long after the body of the 
berry begins to redden, and does not become red until 
the perfect maturity of the fruit. By far the greater 
proportion of the (ruit of this variety is plucked when 
reddening and yet immature, which has caused it to 
be less esteemed ; but if it is allowed to remain until 
fully matured, for which the reddening of the extremi- 
ty forms a conclusive guide, its sweetness and flavor 
is so much increased, mat it may then be classed in 
excellence with our best varieties. It however re- 
quires a powerful sun to mature it fully, and the 
want of tnis heat has caused it to be condemned by 
the London Horticultural Society ; but careful inves- 
tigation made the present season, has convinced me, 
as well a«i other amateurs of the strawberry to whom 
I submitted the fruit, that it ought to be reinstated in 
favor. I will further remark, tnat the berries of this 
variety detach very readily from the hull. 

I notice a reference by Mr. L. to the genuine staml- 
nate Keen's seedling, and to a pistillate variety which 
he prefers for its abundant crops when fertilized. This 
latter is none other than the Methven scarlet misnam- 
ed, and which has been long sold at Philadelphia for 
the Keen's seedling, as Mr. Downing avers, fn re- 

Strd to Hovey*s seedling, which being strongly pistil- 
te, and as ;Vlr. L. states, utterly unproductive in all 
ordinary cases without fertilization, 1 will mention an 
extraordinary circumstance. A very large detached 
bed bore this season a fair crop of fruit, resulting pro- 
bably from a forced development of the stamens oon 
sequent upon the drought and extreme heat that exist- 
ed at the period of flowering, or possibly, but not 
probably, from pollen beine conveyed to them by bees. 
In another garden a bed of Hovey's seedling growing 
by itself, which was barren last year, has this year 
been loaded with fruit, in consequence of the owner 
planting a bed of staminate plants near to it the last 
autumn. 

T will now make a few remarks, as to other vari- 
eties. The following appear to have perfect bisexual 
flowers, and are of cou rse uniform ly prod ucti ve. Eng- 
lish white and red wood, alt the monthly Alpines, 
both running and bush, prolific hautbois, lar;^ fht 
hautbois, laige early scarlet, and Duke of Kent's 
Scarlet; and another scarlet of twice the size of the 
last, without a name, which [ call prolific scariet ; 
and also the green strawberry. The wild strawberry 
of this island, Fragaria Virginica, is found differing 
in sexual developments, and consequently In fruit- 
fulness, which accords with Mt. Longworth*s investi- 
gations as to the native varieties of the west 

On the subject of the fertilization of abortive vari- 
eties, one most important point demands our attention, 
which appears to be very generally unknown. It is 
that there are distinct families Of strawberries ithich 
never amalgamate. 



The European wood and Alpine varieties form one 
family; the hautbeis varieties another; the scarlet, 
black, and pine form a third ; and the ^teen, i am 
inclined to think, forms a fourth, to which this re* 
striction will apply. It is therefore indispensable that 
the selection of staminate or pistillate varieties be 
made within these limits. You will thus perceive 
the fallacy of the suggestion made by our friend Mr. 
Hovey, (k Boston (Mag, of HorL, No. CXIX, page 
402), that ^ The Alpine strawberry oftrs the chance 
of ereat improvement, and perhaps by impregnation 
with the laige sorts great size mignt be obtaineil, and 
its successive bearing retained." 

The culture of the strawberry being somewhat of 
a hobby with me, I have concentrated from all quar* 
ters every possible variety, and I have now above 
sixty estimable varieties, after rejecting all that did 
not possess valuable properties. In addition thereto,. 
I have above thirty beds of seedlings, each grownr 
from a choice and distinct variety, one of which i» 
from the Montevideo Pine, the lai^gest and most splen- 
did of all strawberries. I have the present BeoROO 
selected from many thousands, et^ht very lai|[e and 
superior seed lines, distinct in origin and m their pro- 
pertieff, which I am now propagating rapidly, and 
will in due ume announce to the public Those who 
have a taste for the strawberry culture may derive 
much amusement from an inspection cd my collection, 
and they are perfectly welcome to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. 

Montevideo rm b. — ^This most extraordinary vari- 
ety took the premium at the June semi-annual £xhibi- 
tion of the Fl ush ing Horticul tu ral Society. The entire 
plant is so strongly marked as to be readily distin- 
guishable from all others. The leaves- are ku|^» 
heavy and rugose, the petioles strong and downy ; 
the iiowers as laige and often lafger than a dollar ; 
the fruit pale red. obtusely conical, veiy regular and 
perfect in form, with occasionally one of eockscoml^ 
shape, and remarkably beautiful ; and those that ma- 
ture during the first two weeke are almost invariably 
three to four inches in circumference. The fruit be- 
gins ripening about the lIMh Jvne, and continues in 
regular braring until the middle of Jufy. Mr. Biowne 
(author of the American Sylva), who saw it in print, 
stated it to be the identical strawberry he had seen in 
the gardens of Montevideo. It was mlroduced to our 
country by Messrs. Prince, of Flushing, to whom the 
premium was awarded for its exhibition. The crim* 
son cone, and the genuine Prince Albert (two varie- 
ties being so called) are nes\ to the above in point of 
beauty and size. 

Wm. R. PamcB. 

Prince*s Linnaan Garden and NurserieSf > 
Flushing, Aug. 16, 1845. j 

GEDDES'S HARROW. 
Wc noticed Mr. (^ddes* remarks in* relation to our 
improvements of his harrow, page 218 of the July 
number of the Agriculturist From consideraUe ex- 
perience we can assure him, that we think his harrow 
not only '^ improved for a prairie,'* btft also for the 
stony hille of New England, or, indeed, any other 
kind of soil. Our reasons for this opinion are the 
following ; I si Tbeth simply placed in the limbers of 
the harroxV without fastening are continually getting 
loose, and the more ragged and stony the ground the 
greater the liability to do sOt 2d. Wiwn loote they 
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present an unequal surfece, and not only do the work 
imperfectly and unevenly, but make the harrow hard- 
er to draw, and therefore more tiresome for the team, 
especially when the forward teeth slip up, as they are 
most likely to do, and the hind ones keep fast. 3d. 
The nut in our improvement does not ** draw the teeth 
up" as supposed by Mr. Geddes, but holds it fast in 
its proper place. Of course when it is worn off by 
use it must be repointed or sharpened ; and so must 
those on the old plan, as proposed by Mr. 6. ; and 
there is this further disadvanta^ of adhering to the 
old plan, erery time a tooth is knocked out to be 
pointed or sharpened, the doing so increases the size 
of the mortice in the timber, and makes the teeth 
more and more liable to get loose, and wedging them is 
both troublesome and difficult. 4th. The t^eth are 
liable to drop out when the harrow is turned over 
double to be carried in or out, or from field to field, 
and besides their top projections sometimes prevent its 
being doubled In tpis position, too, the teeth are lia- 
ble to drop out, subjecting one to considerable loss 
of time frequently in lookine for them. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Geddes for his good 
opinion of our agricultural implements, and shall con- 
tinue to strive to deserve them in all such as we make ; 
and if we can spare the Ume to attend the forthcom- 
ing show of the New York State Agricuftural Socie- 
ty, at (Jtica, we shall do so with great pleasure, and 
not only bring our improved harrow, but other of our 
implements with us. 

RuGOLES, NouRSC & Mason. 

Worcester f Maes. Aug^ 6, 184S. 

We will simply add one word to the above, in 
the year 1838 we first saw Wilbur's harrow, similar 
to that of Mr. Gleddes, and thereupon took the hint to 
make a pair for our farm, very much like the present 
improvement of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, especial- 
ly ii) mortising in and {astentne the teeth. Those 
liarrows are stilt in ufte, and are the best decidedly we 
ever handled. 



WIRE FENCE& 

Permit me 1o refer you as a pertinent answer to the 
inquiry of your correspondent in your last number, 
upon the subject of wire-fencing, to certain questions 
and answers, contained in the Third Report of the 
Select Committee of the British Parliament, appoint- 
ed to inquire into the state of agriculture, 1836. As 
you may not have the document at hand, I will tran- 
scribe the passage. 

The person under examination is L. Oliphant, Esq., 
a member of Parliament from Scotland, who culti- 
vates a farm of his own in Perthshire, containing 800 
acres. 

*^ 11,124. I am cultivating land now 800 and odd 
feet above the level of the sea, which two years ago 
was entirelv covered with heath. I have enclosed it 
with wire-Zencing, at an expense of about 6d a yard, 
stones in that part of the country being of a nature 
that do not stand the weather ; well-adapted for fur- 
row-drains, but not at all for building walls, and I 
have fallen upon a plan of wire-fencing, with oak 
posts, with iive wires complete, which costs me 6d 
per yanL 

'* 11,125. Do you prefer that to planting hedges? 
f have attempted nedros ; it is a hard matter to con- 
tend against a high climate and sheep. 



** 11,126. Are those wire fences capable of resisting 
cattle .' They will resist anything. The fox-hunt- 
ers will complain loudly of the impossibility of get- 
ting over the country. 

" 11,127. What IS the size of the top wire ? It is 
No. 8, and the remainder are No. 6.** 

From these data, the cost of such a fence in this 
country may easily be computed. We of course 
would use locust or cedar posts, which would be pre- 
ferable to even British oak, in point of durability ; 
and the difference between their cost here, and that of 
the oak posts there, would go far to make up for any 
excess in the cost of the wire here over its cost there. 
There are many parts of the Atlantic states, at least, 
where even the nret cost of such a wire fence would 
be less than that of one of boards, or of posts and 
rails. Tyro. 



WESTERN CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Early in this month the residue of the hemp crop 
should be put in rick. The cutting and housing of 
tobacco should progress as fast as it ripens. The 
weeds, in woodland pastures, so far as it has not 
been already done, should be cut as early in this 
month as practicable. By all means do not wait for 
the " dark of the moon,'* but cut all biennials and per 
enials as fast as you can. In a few years you will 
have your woodland, if properly thinned out, cover- 
ed with luxuriant blue grass, instead of briars and 
noxious weeds. 

This is the month ior sowing wheat, and the ut- 
most diligence should be used to prepare the ground 
well, and in proper season. Early sowing almost in- 
variably turns out best Do not fail to finish sowing 
in September, and if possible before the 20th, or 25th 
of the month. There is usually leisure for a Dfirt of 
the hands on a farm during this month, and they 
should be diligently employed in cutting weeds, briars, 
&C, The latter, when cured, should be heaped and 
burnt, and thus afford an oppKsrtunity to sheep to nip 
the young briars when they first spring up. One cut- 
ting and burning, well prepared, with the aid of a 
good flock of sheep, will exterminate them. But if 
you expect your sheep to work for you, you must 
treat them well. You must neither expose them to 
have their fleeces filled with burrs, nor torn by briars. 
The first you must exterminate, the latter you must 
cut and bum. Do this, and they will not only crop 
down the young briars as fast as they spring up, 
without fee or reward, but will also furnish you an- 
nually with their rich and abundant fleeces. W^hen 
they thus labor for you, and furnish you with heavy 
fleeces, to keep you warm, you will not, in return, 
grudge them their salt. These cheap laborers would 
be invaluable to the settlers on the prairies of India- 
na and Illinois. There grass so much abounds as to 
be an obstruction to the cultivation of the soiL These 
industrious little animals would convert a portion of 
it into fine fleece wool, to warm and clothe the new 
settlers, and feed themselves and their little ones to 
boot. 

In the more northern latitudes* sweet }X)tatoes 
should be dug the last of this month ; further south 
this operation may be delayed till October. As sweet 
potatoes are injured by frosts sufliciently severe to nip 
the vines, tiiey should be dug and housed in time to 
avoid this danger. 

Proepect Hdl, Kij, A. BaAxrr. 
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AORICULTOBB IS SCOTLAIID, ETC. 



Qlgrimlttire in BcoUanb.— No. 11. 

I PROPOSE to occupy this and perhaps another 
tetter, by a sketch of a journey between this place 
and Durham, which I made about the middle of 
June. There are four or five distinct routes taken 
by the coaches from Edinburgh (o Newcastle ; the 
one which I took was by way of Lauder, Kelso, 
Coldstream, Wooler, and Morpeth» passing through 
the counties of Edinburgh, Berwick, Roxburgh, Nor- 
thumberland, and Durham. 

From Edinburgh to the Fala water, nearly twenty 
miles, the cultivation is generally very good, and 
about Dalkeith (be pasture fields looked remarkably 
well. But even thus near to the Lothians, there are 
here and there farms, which are almost unimproved, 
whose fields show tbe baneful effects of indolence 
or prejudice. The noble parks about Dalkeith 
F^ace and NewbatUe Abbey contribute greatly to the 
beauty of this section. From Blackshiels the road 
rises rapidly to the top of Soutra Hill, one of the 
highest of the Lammermoors. It is, I believe, about 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea. At the top is a 
wide, bleak, bog^y tract, tenanted almost entirely by 
fiheep, nearly alThlack-faced. A solitary shepherd's 
hut and sde- house rises alone in the middle, and tall 
wooden posts by the road-side show that marks are 
necessary during the winter storms. In this high 
bleak region we can scarcely hope to grow grain 
crops in regular rotation, even by the most approved 
methods now known ; but I think thsit by draining, 
timing, and judicious plantations to form shelters on 
the more exposed points, the pasture might be in- 
creased in value many fold. 

From this place to Lauder, and indeed 1 may say 
almost to Ket.-<o. the farming generally is not good. 
The soil is formed from the slates of the great clay 
slate formation, which stretches across Scotland, 
from St. Abb's Head to the Mull of Galloway. The 
different strata of slate differ in composition greatly ; 
but they all form improveable soils. Many, or in- 
deed I may say all, of these soils are rather stiff, 
oaturallycold, and retentive of water. Draining is 
pro^ssing among the farmers there, but not so fast 
as It ought ; tbe fields are too often thrown up in 
ridges, with a fine crop ornamenting in a narrow 
stripe the top, and contrasting with a yellow dwarfish 

Sowth in the hollow. One field struck me particu- 
rly. Half of it only, the coachman told me, had 
been drained. The crop was turnips, sown on ridges 
across the field, which had a gentle slope. It had 
been raining violently during the night, and the water 
stood in pools between the ridges as far as the un- 
drained land went ; beyond that it was dry. I never 
saw so perfectly exemplified, the effect of thorough 
draining. 

Farm of Mr. Dudgeon. — On drawing i>ear to 
Kelso the aspect of things changes for the better. 
There are many very excellent farmers in that neigh- 
borhood. We stopped half a day to visit Mr. 
Dudgeon, of Skylaw. This gentleman is extensively 
known as a most enterprising farmer.. During a 
former lease roanv improvements were made, ad- 
vances, in fact, fully equal to any of the time in that 
region. Now having a new lease and more light, he 
is proceeding with great vigor and confidence. The 
soil is chiefiy strong and stiff, some of the clay mak- 
ing excellent tiles^ The great evil on such soils ia 



an excess of water ; according to the eadier ayHenm 
of draining it was attempted to renove Xhim by craM 
drains to cui off the ^nrwgh but these have httm 
found not to accomplish the ol^iect. The w4iole 
pbn ol draioii^, therefore, ia ehaa^ed, Md ete^ 
field 19^ or soon. will be, drained straight down the 
slope, the dnsina being 12 yards apart, and never lew 
than 36 iiiebes in depth. The eflect el thedjaun,. 
followed after a proper tiiae by the subsoil plow, i* 
such, that be i» now growing crops of tomipeon atii 
tile clays. In aome oi the Eii^lish ooonties over 
which I have lately travelled. Norfolk, for inilanoev 
even where the soil is deep, they merely skim the 
surface, 4 to 5 inches being the isnal depth, and 
they call 10 inches svbsoihnc. Mr. Dndgeonidoae 
not allow his men to go less than nine inches at the 
first plowing, and followe that by anbeoihug from aiz 
to nine inches farther. 

The farm contains about 900 acres, and is laid out 
in large fields, of from 20 to 40 acrea We found 
nearly all of the crops looking well, the turnips 
especially so. Of these there are this year ISOaortti 
In one tnmip field, I counted 29 boea in fnll opera- 
tion. Most of this company were women » they 
being generally quickei at&d mon expert than tli^ 
men. Very few potatoes pre grown, merely eno^gb 
for the family, and a certain .portion to each Mocer. 
The wheat looked very healthy, bat is rather thin in 
some fields, owing either (» froets in spring > or the 
wireworm. 

We found on one^ comer of the farm a tile work in 
full operation. It tonis out from 4 to 500fi9^ tiles in 
a year, but is not hy any means able to supply the 
I demand of the immediate neighborhood. 

At the same time that. Mr. Dudgeon is inmoTing 
most rapidly the long cultivated fields, be is bringing 
in others from a state of natve^ We eaw one m 
about 30 acres, in which the drains are neatly com- 
plete. The opper part was a wild moor, oveigrown 
with patches of furze, and the lower part a peifeet 
morass^ Tbe soil looked stiff and unpromieing ; hak 
when once dry and well broken- up, it will repay the 
trouble and expense of subduing it 

Mr. Dudgeon lias bad three young Germans with 
him this summer, studying practical agriculture ; one 
of them is to remai n two years. To show the estima- 
tion in which Scotch farming is held, I may mention 
that at the present time no less than thirty <young 
men attend Kelso market weekly, who are students 
with the farmers of (he neighborhood. They are for 
the most part from England, some from Ireland, and 
a number from the continent There should be 
some from the United States. A year of such tuition 
would be quite invaluable to any of our vonnj^ 
farmers, and my own experience ot Scottish hosjjii* 
tality and kindness would warrant me in promising 
to any who might incline to try it, a pleasant as welT 
as profitable year. JeitK P Noniov. 

Edinlmrgh, Jvly 11, 1845. 



Laacje WATfaauiLONS. — Mr. Ferrid&y, of Natchex, 
Miss., writes under date of 30th July, that he had two 
watermelons sent him from Tensau rarish, Louisiana^ 
one of which weighed 39 lbs., and the other 42 lbs. 
We should be glad to be the recipient of such iavom 
daring the succeeding rejgn of dog days. We haf^ 
seen nothing like their weight in our maiket thin 
season. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

IvOTiciiD in the }\i\y Agricalturrst, some remarks 
on the itist volume of Trancnction?! of the State 
Agncutfnral Sbeiety» the sentiments of which corre- 
spond with my own ; and as I feel an interest fn 
ine progress of the Society, and the welfiave of oar 
Mrming interest generally, I beg leave, through your 
eolumus, to add a few observations on this subject 

i have looked through the laige volume of the last 
Tftuisactions, and with considerable disappoint- 
ihent Saw uo puMication of several reports of com- 
mittees W the hst Poughkeepsie Cattle Show, which 
I heard read at the time. I allude now particularly 
f^ the reports ou horses and cattle. 

It Was 'Emitted by those generally who heard the 
Mdibg Of those veports at the rime, that they were 
dhtwn up with great ability by their several com- 
Aiittees, Who were, if I mi^ttake not, composed of 
accomplished judges hi their several departments, 
some of whom had come hundreds of miles, and 
one (rbih a foreign country, to officiate on the occa- 
sion. These repotis, as 1 Understood at the time, 
^te expected, both by the committees who made 
them, by the exhibitors of stock which were the 
subject of their remarks, and by the public who 
heard them read, to be published at length in the 
annual volume issued by the Society ; and it appears 
tb fhe, that if the TVansactions of the Society are 
b Be published.at all, they should contain what they 
^rport to, f.e., the btmA ftde Transactions of the 
flbciety. Rut I confess to you, as they now stand, 
they look pretty much like the playing of Hamlet, 

Sifn the part 6( Hamlet left out. To be sure, 
^re is a list 61 premiums published, but without 
the accompanying remarks of the committees on 
tlfe animals, the reasons why, &c., &c., they appear 
vague and unmeaning. If the public are to gain any 
betiefit from the exhibitions of the Society, and its 
publications, it is in their pfactical efTecfs. Now, if 
its reports, and the remarks of its committees, made up 
with a good deal of labor, and a considerable sacrifice 
pi their own time and expense in attending the 
shows, and the laborious work of examining all the 
tarious animals, productions, and implements con- 
fided to their charge for the best part of two days, as 
ts usually the case, are to be thrown by as so much 
waste paper, as has been done in these above 
'mentioned, who, of any ability in matters of this 
kind, will hereafter of&ciate as judging committees 
for the Society .' And if the exhibitors of animals of 
merit are to be tunied off thus slightingly, with a 
mere announcement of what has received the pre- 
iniums, without " rhymie or reason,** or for why or 
for what, other animals, in their estimation, no belter 
than their own, have received premiums in prefer- 
ence, how long will the large list of the disappointed 
competitors continue to send their animals for exhi- 
bition ? There is also something due to the success- 
ful exhibitors, if the viewing committees think proper 
to make remarks upon tneir animals, that such 
remarks be published. In fact, [ know no good 
reason for these omissions on the part of the mana- 
gers of the State Society, unless it be from the inat- 
tention of those having charge of the papers which 
are to make up the volume. 

In lelation to this, it appears that the labor ' of 
makitig up the last volume was consigned to a 



Committee of Publication, or something of the 
sort This consisted of Dr. Beekman, a State senator. 
Dr. Lee, a member of assembly, both of whom had 
busy and responsible duties to perform in their seve- 
ral capacities as legislatora, and Mr. Tucker, editor 
of the Cultivator. Now none of these gentlemen 
had the necessary time to attend to it, and Mr. John 
J. Thomas, an assistant editor of the Cultivator 
(or at least a writer of some of its editorials), and 
a nurseryman of Wayne county, was sent for to 
supervise, select, and arrange the matter handed in for 
puolication. The labor therefore was thrown from 
the proper committee on to this one individual. 
With the manner in which this duty generally has 
been performed, 1 have no disposition to find fault ; 
but I do object that legitimate and important matter, 
appertaining strictly to the society and its members, 
was thrown out, and much irrelevant material put in 
its place, such as essays on the agriculture of distant 
states and countries, which can have little practical 
effect on our own farmers ; atid ^neeches, and gene- 
ral theoretic remarks, little useful to them, substi- 
tuted. I observe, too, that the papers of Mr. 
Thomas himself, making 50 poqres — nearly one-tenth 
of the Transactions — have abundant room in this, as m 
the past volumes; well indeed in themselves, but not 
more exclusively useful than the actual reports of 
committees of the Society itself. I say this without 
disparagement or disrespect to either of the gentle- 
men above named ; but really it would seem that if 
the Society has the funds which you say it has, 
and which is corroborated by the report of the trea- 
surer, a competent committee should be found who 
will devote the necessary time, and be paid their ex- 
penses at least, while m the performance of theii 
duty, without delegating it to otners. 

Another thing seems to me should be done in point 
of fairness to our agricultaral papers — the chief 
offices of the Society, Correspondmg and Recording 
Secretaries, should not be conferred upon the editors 
of papers. I do not question their competency or 
disposition to do all that they can for the welfare of 
the Society, but is it not giving undue advantage to 
the papers thus under their control in appropriating 
the patronage of the Society to their own particular 
use ? I do not say that this is the case, but many 
people think so. The State Society officers should 
oe placed above even the suspicion of such a thing as 
accepting an office for the sake of assisting a collateral 
interest Why not appoint a secretary with good 
pay for his services, and not let all the operations of 
the Society be wielded by a single press or two for 
their own emolument ? Another thing, why are the 
Transactions made an ADVERTISING sheet for 
the benefit of certain stock-breeders who choose to 
badger the Society for the admission of their covert 
advertisements in the shape of laudation of their 
cattle, sheep, or pigs ? There is not only a meanness 
in the parties who solicit it, but a gross perversion of 
the uses of the Transactions themselves in their ad- 
mission. It should never be permitted a^in. If the 
Transactions are to be respected as tne legitimate 
records of the Society, let all extraneous matter be ex- 
cluded until whatever is useful as appertaining to the 
Society itself be arranged for publication; and then, 
if there be room, such competent papers should be ad- 
mitted as will confer a benefit on the public. It is to 
be hoped that the future volumes of the Transactions 
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may be able to boast a responsible paternity, and no 

longer wander about the commuoity ^filiua nuUius. 

New York, July, 1845. A Member. 

We give place to the foregoing remarks from a 
respected correspondent, without comment, other than 
we wish to have the usefulness and reputation of the 
State Agricultural Society continued and perpetuated. 
But we are persuaded that such continuance will de- 
pend wholly on the fairness and intelligence with 
which its proceedings are conducted. We h^ive 
strictly abstained from any direct connection with 
this &)ciety, or indeed with any other, for we disdain 
any peisooal advantages whatever to be derived from 
them. Our press has ever been an independent one, 
and it is our intention to keep it so. If any one 
chooses to reply to the above, our columns are open. 
Hereafter, we shall have some remarks of our own 
to o&r. 

THE GARGET IN COWS. 

A popular opinion respecting this disease, is, that it 
is occasioned by the presence of a full flow of milk 
in the udder, and I wish to state some facts which 
may assist in deciding correctly, the validity of this 
opinion. 

I have for several years been in the habit of hand- 
ling the udders of young heifers before calving, with 
de:ided benefit. In pursuance of this practice, winter 
before last, having a young heifer to calve in the 
March following, 1 commenced this course as usual, 
and had rendered her quite gentle, when all at once, 
on handling her udder, she gave me notice that I hurt 
it. [ suspected the cause, and found on further ex- 
amination a hard bunch in the interior of the udder, 
which was evidently the cause of her skittish ness. 
The udder at this time indicated but little milk in it. 
Having read of sulphur as being useful to give cows 
while dry with calf, I gave her a few doses and the 
complaint subsided, and no appearance of garget at 
the time of her calving, or in me summer that fol- 
lowed. She had a cal^ this spring about the 20th of 
April, and no appearance of the disease until about 
I week since, wnen she gave milk badly bloody from 
')ne teat, the same teat where the bunch was felt 
ibove it laot year; and on examination a similar 
)unch was found above this teat I commenced 
giving her sulphur, and the complaint appears to be 
lubsiding. 

Another fact respecting this disease, took place 
iome two or three years since in an old cow. She 
lad been slightly affected with the garget several 
^irnes ; but remember it was slight. In drying her 
off the last calf she had (having; killed her since), 
and when she was almost dry she had the disease 
much worse than ever. I dosed her with sulphur, 
while she was dry, and no ^iget appeared when she 
calved, or since while she livedi 

Another idea I would mention is this, that in all 
cases of garget that I have seen, it has only par- 
tially affected the udder. It has been concentrated in 
some parts of the udder, either wholly^ or much worse 
than others Now [ should think, if the pressure of 
the milk was the prime cause of the disease, it would 
be uniform in every oart of the udder. 

Again, I have milked my cows for several years, 
wnoUy myself, and having bad one fine cow spoiled 
by the disease, several years- since, I have watched 



with intense anxiety all svmptoms of this disease , 
and [ have almost uniformfvbeen able to detect some 
symptoms of the disease before the appearance oi 
hloody or clotted milk. These symptoms are invari- 
ably bard bunches either in the interior* or outside of 
the udder or both. Sometimes the notice I had was 
unusual heat in some part of the udder or teats, and 
at othere no heat was felt at all on the outside. It 
seems then from all the experience I have had, it is 
a disease somewhat resembling the scrofula in the 
human system. It may indeed be aggravatea by an 
unusual flow of milk. That is reasonable. But the 
question at issue is, whether this is generally the 
most efficient course. 

I find, page 188 of the A^iculturist for June, in 
the' proceedings of the Amencan Agricultural Asso- 
ciation, this brief statement in reference to disease 
in cattle : ** Many cattle are scrofulous.** 1 cannot 
see that any reference is here made to the disease 
called garget in cows. I hope, however, that com- 
munication may yet appear in the Agriculturist, and 
that this communication may excite some of your in- 
telligent correspondents to examine this subject, with 
a scrutiny that shall settle this question beyond dis- 
pute. It is of no use to tell about mere opinions, 
where demonstration is possible. 

Peru, June 1 1 , 1845. J. H. Jsnne. 

The above was handed to me, inasmuch as it 

S notes a remark made by me at the May meeting of 
le American Agricultural Association which was 
reported in this paper, June No. My experience has 
never traced any connection between garget and 
scrofula. It may exist. Gaiget mav be easily removed 
if promptly treated. I am inclined to trace more and 
more diseases to scrofula, as my experience enlarges, 
deeming them only varying forms of scrofula. No 
book on cattle 1 ever read (and I have read every one 
old and new in Elnglish and French I ever heard of ) 
mentions scrofula. The opinions I have formed 
have sprung from continued observation of the analo- 
gy between certain forms of disease in cattle and the 
exhibitions of scrofula in man. The character is 
the same in each. Garget may be scrofulous; but if 
so all the remedies used for it do not cure it, but onl^ 
change its location or its form ; and in that case it 
would recur. Scrofula cannot be cured by sulphur ; 
if garget can be, it is not scrofulous. Scrofula is per- 
haps never cured, but only suppressed, and remains 
latent. Manv diseases are called garget which are 
not ; the results, swelling, loss of milk, bad milk, &c., 
are the same -hence the mistake. Some are scrofu- 
lous — others not ; earget proper is not scrofulous. 

[ intend, when I have fully matured my opinions 
as to all the forms of scrofula in cattle, to publish an 
essay on the subject At present I am positive that 
all chronic diseases of the liver, the lungs, and of the 
throat, all tumors on the neck and body, all wens, 
nodes, enlargement of the bones, caries of the bones, 
swelling of the joints (not simply an the joints), and 
ulcers of a serious character and spontaneous in ap- 
pearance, all hypertrophies, and all permanent indura- 
tions of the bag, are scrofulous. All sterilities of 
the cow (and most of the bull) which cannot be ac- 
counted for, spring from scrofula. I could satisfac- 
torily demonstrate this to any well read physician 
who is familiar with scrofula. 

A. Stevxms. 
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WM. HENRY SOTHAM AND THE HERE- 
FORDS. 

Under this head I prooose to say what I feel is 
due both to the man and tne cattle which he has im- 
ported and bred. I start with the proposition, that 
Mr. Sotham is, in the highest sense of the word, a 
public benefactor ; and that his herd, as a herd in the 
aggregate, is the best in America ; and in addition he 
has individuals which have no superiors in any other 
country. Not only this, but he has more highly 
superior animals than any other breeder whom 1 
know. Measured by the standard which should be 
applied to any good cattle, they stand high in the 
scale of excellence. With this positive good charac- 
ter, let it be added that his herd are a new kind 
in our country ; that in them the country has an ac- 
cession to the material for its agricultural action, and 
it may be confidently asserted, that Mr. Sotham is 
indeed a benefactor. The celebrated breeder, Mr. 
Bates of Klrkleavington, England, has said, that for 
Otic man with the capacity to breed good cattle, there 
may be found forty who would make first rate prime 
ministers. Had he said one hundred instead oiforty^ 
he would have been nearer the truth ; for there are 
thousands^ in our country, who would fill respecta- 
bly, nay, ably, the great offices of state, and it may 
be asked, are there hundreds who have the capacity 
to breed good animals ? Decimate the hundreds and 
yet you are above the mark, fiut of the/<nr Mr. 
Sotham is one, and as his herd shows him, a distin- 
guished one. You may prefer some other race of 
cattle to his ; but take the Hereford standard of 
excellence, and he is a conspicuous and able breeder. 
, What herd in this country, of any race or kind, can 
show so much uniformity ? Of his pure Herefords 
(at least one hundred) not an indifferent and not 
more than three or four moderate animals has he. 
They were selected from various sources, yet his 
critical eye chose excellence always; and when his 
herd was gathered, his critical judgment exercised 
itself ever to breed excellence. 

Such has been Mr. Sotham's aim, and he has 
achieved it. In his cattle he has reared to himself a 
monument more durable than marble—the cattle will 
reproduce themselves, the marble would crumble to 
dust. 

I propose to devote three or four numbers to Mr. 
Sotham*8 farm» his improvements, and method of 
cultivation ; and to his cattle and sheep. In this 
one I shall speak of Mr. S. personally. It is due to 
him. He has won a position against prejudice and 
opposing interest ; and this interest lias not been pas- 
sive ; but indeed most active. His laurels are hii» 
own, won by himself; alone he fought for them, 
and now the battle over, he begins to enjoy the mer- 
ited honor of his high sagacity successfully applied. 
In his cattle he gave to the country of his adoption 
a new element in agriculture. By their diffusion he 
will confer such good as will make him a widely 
known and remembered benefactor of the country. 
His enterprise was a new one, it has been successful, 
and from it hereafter the country will reap riches 
antold, and he reputation richly merited. 

I am Mr. Sotham's friend. I advocate his cattle, 
and yet from no other interest than admiration of the 
man as a judge and breeder of cattle, and admiration 
of his stock. By them I was won to know and ad- 
mire his skill and judgment. I am a Short-Horn 



man, and have not the least interest in the HerefordSy 
and of course I speak only the conclusions of my 
judgment. Before I knew Mr. Sotham, I formed my 
opinion of his cattle, and I sought his acquaintance 
from the desire to know the man who had the eye to 
see, and the judgment and eneigy to realize so great 
a ^pod as their introduction. Called upon as a com- 
mittee man, at the late show of the State Agricul- 
tural Society, to |»ss judgment on the Short-Horns 
and Herefords exhibited, 1 could not but remark, that 
the only man who showed animals all of uniform ex- 
cellence and character was Mr. S. In those classes he 
exhibited moie in number than any other person, and 
not one animal but was superior. Of what other 
exhibitor can this be said ? Favorably impressed by 
what I saw at the show, I went to his farm to view 
his herd, and there saw that the draft shown by him 
was no more than a type of the whole. 

And who is Wm. Henry Sotham ? He is an Eng- 
lishman, bom in Oxfordshire, and was reared a 
farmer. Some years since, he came to this country, 
and located himself at Perch Lake, in Jefferson 
county. New York. About eight years since, be 
commenced the introduction of Herefords from the 
best herds in England. On his first importation, he 
removed to Albany, where being joined oy the Hon. 
Erastus Corning in his enterprise, he placed himself 
on the beautiful farm now known as Herefonl Hail. 
Under his skill its impoverished fields have become 
fertile ; and now his noble herd of cattle, numbering at 
least one hundred, four fifths bred by himself, spread 
themselves over its hills and fill its dales. 

In my next I will notice his cattle and sheep — a 
noble flock — and the succeeding one his farm man* 
agement. A. Stsvsns. 

DISEASES*OF SWINE. 

I WISH to ask you a few questions relative to a 
sow and pi^ of mine. On the 19 th of March last, 
she had a litter of ten pigs, and on the 2\^i all were 
dead. The 19th was a snowy raw day. She littered 
in the stable yard, and had apparently jnst given birth 
to the last pig when I discovered her. I immediately 
placed the sow and pigs in a stable, fed her on boiled 
potatoes, and some com meal therewith. All ap- 
peare-l well on the 20th, and on the 21st, I found all 
dead but four. I judged from their appearance that 
they died in fits. The tongue lacerated and clasped by 
the teeth, and frothy at the mouth. Of the four re- 
maining on that morning at six o'clock, two soon 
after died, acting like a drunken man, staggering and 
frothinc:. At noon the same day they died, and the 
two survivore were attacked in like manner. These 
we took into the house and nursed them, and experi- 
mented on them with salt and brandy, which seemed 
to benefit them but not restore them. They all died 
by night, 2Ht March. I have been thns particular, 
and wish to know what was the matter with them. 
The mother is living and doing well, and as our cattle 
and hogs range here through the woods, she may 
ai!;ain be with pig. I saw nothing in Clater and 
Youatt bearing any resemblance to the foregoing, and 
none of my neighbors could account for it, save a 
maidenly lady, who said, that I should not have re- 
moved them from the spot where they were bom, 
until they had nursed from the sow. 1 handled 
them very gently, and witk mittens, and drove the 
sow to them immediately that I put them down. If 
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joa can give me any infonnation respectine the «ick- 
nec0» &c.> of the pigs* I shall feel much obliged. 

Alexander Leeds. 
St. Joseph, Berrien Co., Midi,, July 15, 1845. 

The pigA simply got chilled, oould not suck their 
dam, and of course died. The lady's adyice above was 
good, and they should not have been moved till they 
had been nursed, for they would then have got 
strength and warmth. Feeding salt and brandy was 
very bad; they should have oeen kept warm and 
fed with warm milk, as they were perishing from 
hunger and cold. A young pie is one of the most 
delicate of animals, and should always be farrowed in 
mild weather, and in a comfortable place. It is 
dangerous to remove them from the sow when first 
dropped ; all one can do is simply to watch and pre- 
vent her overlaying them, and put them to the teats if 
they stra^ away ; all the rest must be left to their 
own instincts. 



ICE-HOUSES. 

Tbs long summers which generally pervade the 
United States, and their enervating oppressive heat, 
render the use of ice a necessary, alike conducive to 
the health and comfort of the people. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few of the farmers think of this, and 
not one in a hundred perhaps has his ice-house. Ice 
daring the summer is senerally considered among 
them as scarcely attainame, and a luxury only to be 
enjoyed by the rich. But if they knew how cheaply 
and easily an ice-house could be constructed, and 
then how to fill it properly, scarce a farmer in the 
country who would not have it in abundance, in ad- 
dition to his cold spring or well. 

The best situation usually contended for in an ice- 
house, is the north side of a hill, with the earth on all 
sides save the front, and the whole under shade- 
trees. Now as for the shade-trees there never was a 
greater mistake, for they attract moisture, and moist- 
ure melts ice ten times as fast as a hot wind or the 
sun. We also object to the sides and back of the 
ice-house being of earth, as that is moist too ; and in- 
stead of preserving the ice as our readers may gene- 
rally think, it has a tendency to make it melt the 
more rapidly. An ice-house then may be placed in 
any airy, open situation, and preserve the ice a long 
time, provided it has a good drainage and be properly 
filled. These two are the essential reqjuisites. As a 
proof of this, see the buildings on the Kockland lake 
tor its preservation. These are of wood, standing 
entirely above ground, and in fact are built just like a 
common plain oarn. During winter the ice is sawed 
out of the lake of any thickness, in blocks of about 
rwo feet long, and two feet wide. Tbese are then 
taken to the ice-house, and laid up compactly in it 
(ust like a heap of brick. This forms a solid mass, 
impenetmble to the sun and air, and it will thus keep 
an indefinite length of time. Perhaps our readers 
generally are not aware how long it takes to melt 
solid blocks of ice. We have often seen them on the 
banks of rivers in the Northern States in June, and 
aie informed that some of the huge blocks which 
were thrown up last winter on to the banks of the 
Niagara, near Lswlston, although constantly exposed 
to the sun, air, and rain, were still of considerable 
size at midsununer, the present season. 

The oest and safest way to construct an ice-house 



in this climate is, to make a woodeA frame with poets 
about a foot thick, then plank up inside and out, and 
fill between the planking with saw-dust or tan -bark. 
An under roof should also be made, and the space be- 
tween the two filled the same as the sides, or wiOi 
straw. If the soil be not of a porous nature, we would 
lay a plank floor for the ice to rest on, at least a foot 
high from the ground, and this should be covered a 
foot thick with straw, before putting on the ice. The 
entrance doore should be double, with a foot space be- 
tween them. In filling the ice-house, if it be incon- 
venient to saw the ice into exact blocks, to match an<T 
lay up smooth within like mason work, Uien beat th'6 
lumps down with a heavy mallet as they are thrown 
in, and make the mass as compact as possible. 

Mr. T. S. Pleasants, of viiginia, gives a reiy 
cheap model for an ice-house in our second volume, 
page 370 ; but as many of our present readers may 
not have seen it, we republish it for their benefit 

*' The best ice-house I have ever seen, is one made 
in as cheap and rude a manner as the plainest farmer 
could desire. On the side of a hill a pit was dug ; i 
simple pen of lo^ supported the walls ; it was cov- 
ered with rived pine slabs, and so open as to admit a 
free circulation of air. During the heat of the day, 
the sun shines full upon the roof. And withal, the 
pit is only 12 feet square, by 14 feet deep. It has 
been in use now for six or seven yeare, and has never 
been clear of ice since it was first filled. Two years 
ago, when the winter was so mild, it was only half 
filled, with thin ice ; and yet there was some remain- 
ing at the end of the next season. In the construc- 
tion of this house, there is nothing to distinguish it* 
except the perfect draining." 




ICE-HousK. — Fr9. 65. 

For the sketch of Fig. 65 and its description* we 
are indebted to the London Gardener's Chronicle. 

ab a^ Conical hole in the ground. 

c b. Stones or rubble, to act as a drain 18 inches 
deep. 
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a d. Slabs 4 feet high above the surface. 

e, Door. 

f, A trap door, to answer a similar one on the op- 
posite side, to be opened in a dry lur, and carefully 
closed when the circumambient atmosphere is damp. 

Cobbett, in his Cottage Economy, gives the follow- 
ing plan and description for an ice-house, which may 
be conveniently adopted in this country with slight 
modificationsL 
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Ics-HovsB, — Flo. 66. 

The best form is the circular ; and the house, when 
made, appears as I have endeavored to describe it in 
3 of Fig. 66. 1, a, is the centre of a circle, the 
diameter of which is ten feet, and at this centre you 
pat up a post to stand fifteen feet ahove the level of 
the ground, which post ought to he about nine inches 
through at the bottom, ana not a great deal smaller 
at the top. Great care must be taken that this post 
be perfectl]^ perpendicular ; for, if it be not, the whole 
building will be awry. 

6 6 6, Are fifteen posts, nine feet high, and six 
inches through at the bottom, without much tapering 
towards the top. These posts stand about two feet 
apart, reckoning from centre of post to centre of post, 
which leaves between each two a space of 18 inches. 

c cc Ct Are fifty-four posts, five feet high, and ^v^ 
inches throngh at the bottom, without much tapering 
towards the top. 

These posts stand about two feet apart, from centre 
of post to centre of post, which leaves between each 
two a space of nineteen inches. The space betwcfen 
these two rows of posts is four feet in width, and, as 
Will be presently seen, is to contain a wall of straw. 

e, is a passage through this wall ; d, is t^e outside 
dddr of the passa^ ; /, is the inside door ; and the 
inner circle of which a is the centre, is the fdaoe in 
n^di the ice is to be deposited. 

Wel1» then, We have now got the posts up ; ttid, 



before we talk of the roof of the house, or of the bod 
for the ice, it will be best to speak about the making 
of the wall. It is to be made of straw, wheat-straw, 
or rye-straw, with no rubbish in it, and made very 
smooth by the hand as it is put in. You lay it in 
very closely and very smoothly, so that if the wall 
were cut across as at g g, in 2 (which 2 represents 
the whole building cut down through the middle, 
omitting the centre post), the ends of the straw would 
present a compact face as they do after a cut of a 
chaff-cutter, cut there req^uires something to keep 
the straw, from bulging out between the posts. Little 
stakes as big as your wrist will answer this purpose. 
Drive them mto the ground, and fasten, at top, to the 
plates, of which I am now to speak. The plates aru 
pieces of wood which go all round both the circles, 
and axe nailed on upon the tops of the posts. Their 
main business is to receive and sustain the lower 
ends of the rafters, as at m m and n n, in 2. But to 
the plates also the stakes Just mentioned must be 
fastened at top. Thus, then, there will be this space 
of four feet wide, having on each side of it a row of 
posts and stakes, not more than about six inches from 
each other, to hold up, and to keep in its place, this 
wall of straw. 

Next come to the rafters, as from 8 to n, in 2. 
Carpenters best know what is the number and what 
the size of the rafters ; but from 5 to m there need be 
only about half as many as from m to n. However, 
carpenters know all about this. It is their everyday 
work. The roof is forty-five degrees pitch, as the 
carpenters call it. If it were even sharper, it would 
be none the worse. There will be about thirty ends 
of rafters to lodge on the plate, as at m ,* and these 
cannot all be fastened to the top of the centre post 
rising up from a ; but carpenters know how to man- 
age this matter, so as to make all strong and safe. 
The plate which goes along on the tops of the row 
of posts, 6 6 6, must, of course, be put on in a some- 
what sloping form; otherwise there would be a sort 
of hip formed by the rafterd. However, the thatch 
is to be so deep, that this inay not be of much conse- 
quence. Before the thatching begins, there are laths 
to put np on the rafters. Thatchers know all about 
this, and all that yon have to do is, to take care that 
the thntcher tie the straw on well. The best way, in 
a case of such deep thatch, is to have a strong man to 
tie for the thatcher. The roof is now raftered, and it 
is to receive a thatch of clean, sound, and well-pre- 
paretl wheat or rye-straw, lour feet thick, as at 
h h in 2. 

The house havine now got walls and roof, the 
next thin^ is to mSke the oed to Yeceive (he ice. 
This bed is the area of the circle of which a is the 
centre. Yoit begin by. laying ort the ground round 
logs, eight inches through, or thereabouts, and plac- 
ing them across the atea, leaving spaces between 
them of about a foot. Then, crossways on them, 
poles abmit four inches through, placed at six inches 
apart. Then, crossways on uiem, other poles about 
two inches through, placed at three inches apart 
Then, crossways on them, rods as thick as your 
finger, placed at an inch apart. Then, upon these, 
small clean, dry, last winter-cut twigs, to the thick- 
ness of about two inches ; or; instead' of these twigs, 
good, clean, Mrong heath, free from grass and moss, 
and from rubbish of all sorts. * This is the bed for the 
ice to lie on ; and, as you see, *be top of the bed wiU 
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be seventeen inches from the ground. The pressure 
of the ice may, perhap-t, bring it to fourteen, or to 
thirteen. Upon this bed the ice is put, broken and pum- 
melled, and beaten down together in the usual manner. 

Having got tha bj 1 filled with ice, we have next to 
shut it sa&ly up. As we have sedn, there is a pas- 
sage (e). Two feet wide is enough for this passage, 
and, being as long as the wall is thick, it is, of course, 
four feet long. The use of the passage is this ; that 
you may have two doors, so that you may, in hot or 
damp weather, shut the outer door, while you have 
the inner door open. This inner door may be of 
huidie-work and straw, and covered, on one of the 
sides, with sheep-skins with the wool on, so as to 
keep out the external air. The outer door, which 
must lock, must be of wood, made to shut very 
closely, and, besides, covered with skins like the 
other. 4t times of great danger from heat, or from 
wet, the whole of the passage may be filled with 
stcaw. The door ;? at 3, should face the north, or 
between north and east. 

As to the size of the ice-house, that mast, of 
course, depend upon the quantity of ice that you may 
choose to have. A house on the above scale is, from 
t(? to x in 2, twenty-nine feet ; from y to z in 2, nine- 
teen feet. The area of the circle, of which a is the 
centre, is ten feet in diameter, and as this area contains 
seventy-five superficial feet, if you put ice on the 
bed ii the height of only five feet (and you may 
put it Oil to the height of seven feet from the top of the 
bed) you will have uree hundred and seventy-five cubic 
feet of ice, and, observe, a cubic foot of ice will, when 
broken up, fill much more than a Winchester bushel : 
even Dives himself would hardly call for more than 
two bushels of ice in a day ; for more than two bush- 
els a day it would be unless it were used in cold as 
well as in hot weather. 

As to the expense of such a house, it could, in the 
country, not be much. None of the posts, except the 
main or centre-post, need be very straight The other 
posts might be easQy culled from tree-lops, destined 
for firewood. The straw would make all straight. 
The plates must of necessity be short pieces of w(x>d ; 
and, as to the stakes, the laths, and the logs, poles, 
rods, twigs, and heath, they would not all cost twen- 
ty shillings. The straw is the principal article ; and 
in most places even that would not cost more than 
two or thiee pounds. If it last many years, the price 
could not be an object ; and if but a little while, it 
would still be nearly as good for litter as it was before 
it was applied to this purpose. How often the bot- 
tom of the straw w^lls might want renewing I cannot 
say, but I know that the roof would, with few and 
small repairs, last well for ten ^ears. 1 have said 
thai the interior row of posts is to be nine feet high, 
and the exterior row five feet liigh. 1, in each case, 
mean, with the plate inclusive. I have only to add, 
that by way of superabundant precaution against bot- 
tom wet, it will be well to make a sort oigutter, to 
receive the drip from the roof, and to carry it away as 
soon as it falls. 

Now, after expressing a hope that [ shall have 
made myself clearly understood by every reader, it is 
necessary that I remind him, that I do not pretend to 
pledge myself for the complete auccess^ oor for any 
success at all, of this mode of making ice-houses. 
But, at the same time, I express my firm belief, that 
complebe success would attend it ; because it not only 



corresponds with what I have seen of such mattem, 
but I had the details from a gentleman who had am- 
ple experience to j^uide him, and who was a man on 
whose word and judgment I placed a perfect reliance. 
He advised me to erect an ice-house ; but not caring 
enough about fresh meat and fish in summer, or, at 
least, not setting them enough above ** prime pork" 
to induce me to take any trouole to secure the former, 
I never built an ice-house. Thus, then, I only com- 
municate that in which I believe ; there is, however, 
in all cases, this comfort, that if the thing fail as an 
ice-honse, it will serve all generations to come as a 

model for a pig-bed. 

> 

(European QL^tricnlttire— No. \, 

Mt last letter was -written, I believe, at Milan, 
amid the hurry of a rapid progre^ through Venetian 
Lombardy. We hatd oecided to cross tne Alps at 
Mount denis, and with that object took our seats in 
a slow diligence for Turin. 

Between Milan and Novara the country is low, 
and planted with Indian com, or laid down to wheat 
and grass, which were kept in a state of most thrifty 
growth by the constant irrigation for which this part 
of Italy possesses unususu facilities. In the more 
wet spots basket willows were growing in laige quan- 
tities, and were said to be no inconsiderable source of 
revenue to the proprietors. This tree will flourish 
equally well in this country, mws most luxuriantly, 
and if planted by the side of brooks and ponds, or in 
swamps, would form, without expense or cultivation, 
a permanent source of profit to the American pro- 
prietor. There are many articles of European pro- 
duction which the greater value attached to labor in 
this country will not allow us to cultivate with ad- 
vantage. This, however, is not one of them, and it 
is somewhat mirprising that the landholder will let 
slip so desirable a means of securing a permanent 
revenue from unoccupied lands, when the tree wiU 
grow so easily from cuttings, which can be planted 
by a child of 1 2 years. 

Near Turin the country is more hilly, and the soil 
not so good, but planted with vines, rice, willows, 
and some noble fig trees of large size. Few things 
can be more beautiful than these Italian vineyards. 
Mulberry trees at regular intervals of 20 to 30 feet 
covered a lai^e tract; the vines are planted at the 
foot ot these, and running up soon cover the trees^ 
from which they are then gracefully festooned to the 
next, until the whole field exhibits suciSeSSTf & rows of 
inverted arches of living green. One may tlien easily 
imagine its beautiful appearance in the vintage sea- 
son, when the graceful festoons are weighed down 
with heavy clusters of rich and luscious fruit, and the 
peasantry scattered among the fields finishing the 
labors of the day by dancing around the loaded 
wagon, while the rich and mellow glow of an Italian 
sun-set lights up the bright, manly face of the pea- 
sant, and the expressive eye and often beautiful fea- 
tures of the Italian peasant girl. 

Throughout Venetian Lombardy, one cannot avoid 
admiring the fine oxen that are frequently met on the 
road. They are large, clean- limbed animals, of a 
rich cream color, with fine arching horns, and good 
action. We frequently met flocks of Merino sbe^iii, 
and occasionally some good cows. ^^ 

Turin is a very regular city, with streets at rie|lv 
angles, and is occupied by a bright-looking popm 
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iion of a German cast of couii!enance. There is at 
Turin a good botanic garden, belonging to the Univer- 
sity. Quite an extent of fine turf is planted with 
trees, shrubs, and plants, while a rapid stream courses 
through the grounds. The walls are covered with 
grapes, and in the orangery and greenhouses Is a 
very good collection of exotics. There are several 
Tillas, and also a royal garden, none of which, how- 
eTer, possess any particular attraction. 

From Turin to Susa at the foot of Mount Cenis, 
the country possesses no distinctive features; but its 
comparative tameness was more than balanced by the 
beauty and erandeur that surrounded our passage 
across the Alps. For although it did not entirely 
realize my expectations, the terms ^nd and beauti- 
ful are certainly no exaggeration. Mountains, 
abrupt declivities, and precipices surrounded us on all 
sides, while the light of the moon on their snow- 
capped summits, rendered the shadows below still 
deeper and more dark At one time we would pass 
through the body of an immense avalanche, and at 
another seem hovering upon the brink of a precipice, 
which overhung a ravine some hundreds of feet 
below us. Amid all this natural grandeur the soli- 
tude was unbroken, save by the creaking of our 
sleigh or the cry of the driver to his horses. Yet I 
have said I was disappointed — grandeur there was in 
abundance, but there was wanting the beauty of 
forest foliage. 1 had wandered among the hills of the 
beautiful islands in the Caribbean sea, and crossed the 
Andes at points nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the ocean, where the noblest forest trees covered 
the loftiest summits, while on the steep declivities, 
the delicate flowers and foliage of the coffee, the 
cocoa, and the lime, formed a delightful contrast with 
the more noble beauty of the mahogany and bucara 
trees. It was thus that the beauty of foliage had 
become inseparably connected with my conceptions 
of mountain scenery, and the Alps seemed deficient 
in one important feature of natural beauty. Y'et 
without this, there was much to impress the mind 
and to render our passage across the Alps an occur- 
rence of no ordinary interest After descending the 
mountain we again took wheels, and passing through 
Chambery arrived at Geneva in very good condition to 
enjoy its comforts. 

Geneva is one of the most agreeable cities on the 
continent, and the most desirable for a permanent 
residence. It is situated on a lake of remarkable 
beauty, and its scenery is familiar to every one as 
described by the poetic pen of one whose genius and 
talents were eaualled only by his depravity. 

The people have an appearance of much quiet in- 
telligence, and independence of thought and bearing, 
which, to an American eye, forms an agreeable con- 
trast with the servility and superstition of the inha- 
bitants of some of the neighborine countries. In the 
vicinity of the town are a number of villas sloping 
down to the lake, and some very prettily laid out and 
planted with trees and shrubs to the very foot of the 
tawn, which is washed by the waters of the lake. 
Geneva possesses a very good botanic garden, founded 
by the celebrated botanist De Canuolle, and still 
bearine pasted upon its walls the rules and regulations 
framed by himself. The garden is laid out rectan- 
gularly, Tvith a fountain in the middle, and a good 
collection of ornamental trees and plants. There is 
also a fine specimen ground of dwarf pears and other 



fruits, well pruned and covered with fruit spurs. The 
peare are ten years old, and only about six feet dis- 
tant from each other. In the greenhouse is a good 
collection of plants, among which I noticed a line 
Astrapea, and a large specimen of the Araucaria im- 
bricata. The garden forms a promenade for the citi- 
zens, and in the afternoon can be seen there all the 
elite and fashion of the city, with young school girls 
and children with their nurses. It is somewhat cele- 
brated for its schools, many of which are of an ex- 
cellent character, and are frequented by American and 
English children, who can there obtain a correct 
French pronunciation, without being exposed to the 
contaminating influences of a city like Paris. Gene- 
va is the favorite residence of many English families, 
and the society is consequently of a very agreeable 
character. In the vicinity of the city are a number 
of florists and nurserymen, whose business is how- 
ever limited. In a room near the botanic Garden is 
a collection of agricultural implements which were 
well formed, and mostly the invention of Fellenbere, 
whose excellent agricultural school is at Hoflwyl, 
about nine miles from Berne, and is probably the best 
establishment of the kind existing. 

Taking diligence from Geneva to Lausanne, and 
thence to Berne, we passed through some of the finest 
parts of Switzerland, over mountains, through ra- 
vines, and among waterfalls and rivulets. ^luch of 
the scenery is very fine ; but in beauty it will not 
equal much that is on the Hudson river, or in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. White spruce, pines, and 
Alpine flowers were abundant. 

Berne possesses nothing of much interest, and we 
soon proceeded on to Basle. This is a flourishing 
town on the Rhine, and is the commencement of the 
line of railroads connecting Switzerland with the 
Atlantic- The railroad passes near the Rhine through 
Strasburg, celebrated for its pat^s de foies eras, or 
pies of goose's liver. To obtain the materials for 
these a most barbarous treatment of the bird is prac- 
tised. Thev arc shut up in a very confined and warm 
filace, and food is forced down their throat until the 
ivers become of enormous size. The pie is consi- 
dered a gieat delicacy, but to me it was decidedly dis- 
agreeable. StiBsburg is also celebrated for a fine 
statue of Kleber, agood cathedral, and a very beautiful 
monument to Marshal Saxe, which, although made 
of coarse stone, was superior in character and expres- 
sion to any ^roup of statuary we saw in Italy. Mar- 
shal Saxe died in Paris, and beine a Protestant re- 
quested to be buried in Strasburg, the only Protestant 
town in the French dominions. Trom Strasburg to 
Manheim is a ride by railroad of about six hours. 
This is a pleasant place, with regular streets and 
some fine houses. The suburbs contain vineyards, 
country seats, and small tea gardens, to which the 
inhabitants of all classes resort The gardens of 
the palace are laid out with some taste, in winding 
walks and shrubbery, but are kept in bad order. The 
country about Manheim is very low and uninte- 
resting, and at this period was flooded for many miles 
back from the Rhine. Leaving Manheim by steam- 
boat we ran rapidlv down the Rhine to Mayence^ 
where we stopp^ for the nisht. The next morning 
we found that the river had overflowed its banks tp 
a great extent, and entirely cut ofi* our return to the 
boat Making a detour, however, around the upper 
part of the town, we succeeded by means of boards 
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and planks ia reaching the boat, and were glad to 
find ourselves on the way to Colpgne. The sreat 

?[aantity of snow that had fallen was now meltine 
rom the mountains, and the small streams poured 
their swollen torrents into the Rhine, whose waters 
were constantly increasing and driving hundreds of 
families from their homes. All around us were seen 
houses with the water above their second story win- 
dows. 

On arriving at Coloe;ne we found a gresit part of 
the town flooded, and after some dimculty were 
comfortably ensconced in the second story of a hotel, 
just out of the water, not, however, without the ap- 
prehension of being turned out before morning. Here 
circumstances compelled us to remain a few days, 
and partake of the dullness of the city of perfumes \ 
for dreary indeed is Germany, both city and country, 
amid the watery desolation and chilling temperature 
of a winter like the present It was here that I often 
found mjrself lookmg back with something like re- 
gret to the pleasant fire-sides and agreeable society of 
our own America. European travelling is often 
productive of much instruction to one who wishes 
to obtain informal ion, and he cannot well return from 
such a trip without feeling that he has reaped many 
advantages, if no actual increase in his store of know- 
ledge, yet as far as regards pleasure and enjoyment, 
there is much more in anticipation and retrospect than 
in reality ; and one soon becomes convinced tnat there 
is no place where rational pleasure and true social 
enjoyment can so well be found, as in that where 
men, trees, and localities excite vivid recollections of 
former days, of early associations and of things that 
once were. S. B. Parsons. 

Cologne, March, 1845. 

LAWRENCE'S TONOUELESS-B aCKLE. 

Here is an improvement It is designed for the 
(races or tu^ of harness. It is useful and economi- 
cal ; and wal save money, time, and vexation. With 
the ordinary buckle, the trace is weakened by the 
hole made to admit the tongue. When a trace, uni- 
formly sound, breaks, it is always at the buckle, its 
weakest part To obviate this, all those engaged in 
heavv draught have of late years ceased the use of 
buckles for traces, and adopted chains at the end of 
the trace with rings on the wbiffle-trees. Farmers and 
stage proprietors especially have resorted to this mode 
of attachment. But the objection to the chains is, 
that with sudden jerks, especially in frosty weather, 
they are liable to break. This rarely ever happens 
with a sound trace, except at the buckle holes. 
Hence the great necessity of some plan to obviate 
this evil ; and in Mr. Lawrence*8 buckle it is peffectly 
done. The buckle is a lever. It is applied in this 
manner. There is a loop ; three sides (one of which 
is long and grooved) of the loop are fixed, the fourth 
18 the lower end (but not the extremity), and is 
movable. The lever is double, and is like and looks 
Hke an ordinary buckle ; tbat h, it is a lever of two 
arms, with a cross piece at the ends of the arms. 
The fulcrum of the lever is at the extremity ; and 
the fulcrum is pivoted into the loop, so that a part of 
the lever just above the fulcrum makes the fourth 
tide of the loop. It will thus be seen that the lever, 
having a pivoted fulcrum, ma^ by motion widen or 
narrow the loop. The lever is curved. The trace 
passes through the loop and the hole in the lever. 



The curve of the lever gives an oblique direction to 
the trace just at the buckle. Draught straig^htens the 
trace. As the lever gives an oblique direction to the 
trace, the draught in straightening the trace prrnnrn 
the lever up in such a manner that the loop ia nar- 
rowed. The trace bein^ in the loop is pressed firmly. 
The draught cannot entirely straighten the trace, the 
buckle-lever being too much curved to allow it 8q 
lon^ as the trace is in the loop, there ia some capacity 
in toe lever to move in the direction of its power. 
The only chance for the escape of the trace is,, thai it 
shall break at the loop. But there is less liability oi 
this there than in any other part; for the pressure 
which holds the trace in the loop* condensea i^ 
trace at the point of pressure. The surface of tha 
loop is smooth ; for although one side iB grooved, tbe 
grooving is smooth and not sharp or angular (iodsMi 
the grooving is not necessary); therefore, the trace 
cannot be cut But no ordinary pressure can cruak 
leather, perhaps no pressure whatever, and certainly 
no pressure that can arise from the draught of a horse. 
The pressure which condenses the trace {;ives greater 
strength to the trace, and this pressure is apphed at 
the point where the trace is held. Then the trace ia 
strengthened at the place of weakness, in traces ad« 
justed with the ordinary buckle, and this is an iin- 
porlant point 

The merits of this buckle are, Ist, that it obviatea 
the necessity of cutting holes in the trace to admit a 
ton^e j this leaves the trace as strong at the point pi 
application of the buckle as at any otner point 2di 
It strengthens the trace at the point of fastening by 
condensing; this compensates (and more) for tha 
slight wear at the point of fastening. 3d, The greatei 
the draught the more firml v the trace is pressed ; this 
gives greater strength with the greater oraugkt, just 
the reverse of the tongue-buckle. Of course t)ia 
trace cannot break at tne point where the buckle 
holds it These are positive merits, and in these 
respects it is superior to tongue-buckles. Is it in any- 
thing inferior ? No ! 

It is attached in the same manner as ordinary 
buckles. Besides the parts described^ there is a loop 
for attaching it to the hame-tug ; but here it has a 
positive advantage. Not only may it be attached io 
the hame-tug as ordinary buckles, but it may have 
the hame-tug pass throuffh the loop, and be fastened 
in the same manner as the trace ; thus in case the 
ordinary manner of attaching eives way, the loop m^y 
be u^ to fasten. The method of taking up or let- 
ting out the trace is just as simple, and is always as 
easy and generally more easy, than in the common 
buckle, u is sometimes very difficult to either 
shorten or lengthen (he trace when attached to 
tonsue-buckles ; with the tongueless buckle never. . 

The })ecu1iar merit of this buckle may be illus- 
trated by the arch. The greater the weight the mora 
firmly its parts are held, and the stronger the arch^ 
the abutments supporting (he arch are weakened By 
the weight on the arch. With this buckle it is the 
same; the tmcc. is the more firmly held, and the 
stronger the greater the d^ught, and the greater tCk 
draught the weaker the buckle. But the buckle is 
stronger than any trace, and stronger than the power 
of any horse. Tl is stronger than any common 
buckle, for the draught is on the hame-tug and the 
trace. The power of the buckle being that of iht 
lever. With a pivot for a fulcrum, its weak point iB 
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ikt pirot. But the pivot is stronger than any horse, 
aad cannot of comae beJi»roken. The scientific will 
oomprehend this iihutmtkm of the power of the 
toiiginie58-<buck)e. 

The nnscientliic mind will see its power by this 
Ultiatration. Suppose the trace were screwed into a 
oommon vice, and the tug so adjusted that when 
pulled it would Ism the screw which tiffhtens the 
grasp of the rice upon the tiaee, and a perfect idea of 
me action of the iongueless-buokle will be had. The 
jawft'of the vice represent the loop of this buckle ; 
the thread of the screw the pirot of the buckle ; and 
the handle which tunis the screw, the lever of the 
buckle: and the 'action of thetmce when pdled on 
the handle, in turning the screw and tightening the 
vioe-jaws, the actien of the trace when the horse 
dmws, in moving the leaner of the hackle, and the 
sarrowing of the loq>. In- both, the greater the 
dMught upon the trace, the stronger die gtasp on it. 

New York, Augtist, 1946, A. Stjbvcms. 

We heartily approve of Mr. Lawrence's capital 
improvement in toe buckle. It will savethousands 
of dollars annually in every state, now expended to 
repair tugs, broken on account of the use of tongue- 
buckles. For ail uses they are nearly as low in 
price as the common buckle. They have wisely 
been put at a tow price to secure a laree sale. One 
nay be seen at our office, -atid we should be glad to 
supply orders from our friends. It is one of the 
greatest hnprovements of the age. 

£N6LISH HORSES. 
I am happy to announce the safe arrival of our 
friend •••••»«, and &mily-^nst one ^y too late 
for the Ascot-day I^or so an En^lidnnan would 
nark the epoch, and consider it an irrepaiable loss. 
Not to see the *« Darby race " is bad enough, but 
1o miss Ascot is always considered the <loes of that 
year, at least in a man's sporting life— *and every 
English gentleman sports more or less. On these 
momentous occasions the houses of grave legislation 
«cQoum — public offices do notbing«-«>even law leaves 
its chambers— and doctors are not to be found at 
liome ! The eitizen, the man of business, ^m the 
wealthiest banking and shipping houses, to the very 
cats'-meat-man, (a) the loafer, the laborer, the very 
^^r gives up his trade and will bet from a « breed- 
er '^ to a " bull" (b) on his favorite. Yes, all London 
turns out on the ** cup-da^'* at Ascot, and so did we ; 
and such a day of suflenng to be called pleasure 1 
never toiled through. Such a hot sun — such a 
breathless atmosphere — such a dense masi of dust ! 
It is foliy to say clouds of dust, for clouds shift and 
move, and break awav. No, when ydu doubt which 
way the carriage before you is moving, whether to 
you or from you — when you look over the wheel in 
vain to see if it be on or oiTtbe road— when in hci 
the voice grows husky and the eye dim, and men ride 
the road with their heads tfed up in j^uze, we may 
well talk of dust en masse. But all this passed as 
pleasure/ Yes, it wasvinexcarsimi of pleasure, or 
at least we started in pursuit of pleasure, and such 
were its constituents — to say nothing of the risks of 
life, the crash of carriages, the jam, the press, the 
crowd, the crush of vehicles and horses, the rush for 
places, and the demands made at every step on your 
purse for something or for nothing. At length we 



arrive at the course, our half sovereign is paid, and 
we are permitted to pass and seek a place along a 
line of carriages already standing three deep. Haraiy 
have you ** pulled up," hesitating and hopeless as to 
tehere to get a peep, your horses disappear, your note 
is taken out, and your carriage lifted oodily as close 
up as possible to whatever may be next you, by a 
set of fellows who are ever at hand on such occa- 
sioiM, and whose officiousness decides your fate and 
all chance of further selection. You have yourself 
hardly left the carriage and landed on the ground, 
emelging from a cloud of dust disturbed by the move- 
ments, wfore one chap, brush in hand, has possessed 
himself of your hat, another is busily at work on 
your coat, while a third ie on his knees brushing 
away at your boots, and another with a bucket of 
water and tin basin, urges upon you hydropathy in 
all itseimplest form. "A cool wash, zur? — clear 
water, all fresh— -dry directly, zur, in this-ere 'ot sun f 
for not a n^ of anything was there for a " vipe," 
save your own ]>oeket-handkerchief. 

Then commenced the race with the usual "there 
they go"^-" here thfcy come" — " blue has il"-^" well 
done yeWoW* — " eo it red." A pause of anxious 
suspense ensues. Whst a long interminable minute 
it is ! Impatience calls it ten ; but the watch de- 
clares it to be only one. The board is up. No. 4 is 
marked as the winner.(c) No. 4 ? Oh that's the Em- 
peror ! Yes, the Emperor won by half a head, &c 
kc. Gloves are won and lost : so are shillings : and 
so indeed are thousands I Aye, the lady who has 
come on the course in her carriage and four, has left 
it in a borrowed conveyance ! 

It was a most trying day for both man and beast. 
No less than one hundred horses were left by the 
road side. Forty pounds was offered for an omnibus, 
and ten guineas for a donkey-cart ; and what was 
our astonishment when the gypsey-Iookine owner de- 
clared " he couldn't do it no how for that money. 
A bull, mayhap, fetched you here, but it'll take a 
lot of goldfinches {d) %o carry you back agin.** 

We had been more provident; for by engaging 
stalls at half a guinea each for a night's standing, and 
sending on relays, we got home comfortably, after a 
refreshing drive of seventeen miles, in the cool of the 
evening ; and a most delightful drive it was as soon 
as we (omed off from the main road of travel, and 
were disentangled from the mighty ourrent that was 
setting towaiSs London. The unparalleled excel- 
lence of the roads, winding and turning at every mile, 
without a stone, without the impress of a wheel, 
with a surface even and smooth as the nicest garden- 
walk, and edged by the turf on either side, cut and 
trimmed by a line ; the hedges tilled with flowers ; 
the air loaded with fnwrance; the foliage of the rich- 
est and most diversified green* ahd the fields of the 
most vivid color — all conspired to increase the enjoy- 
ment of our quiet ride home from such a scene of 
ttirmoil and excitement as we had beien in. So much 
for a day at Awoi. But you have passed through it 
all, and I might have spared your time and my own, 
and devoted my paper to something better worth your 
perusal. 

Now for a word or two Shout the horses : Md 

when I tell you that Alice Hawthorn and Foi^«a- 

Ball«^ were beaten on that day, you will believe 

that England's best were there. And yet I can haid- 

lly miake up my mind as to what eifect the pfeaint 
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system of racing in England will have on those breeds 
of horses, which more or less partake of the racing 
olood. The horses bred for the tarf go into training 
at two years old, and are consequently nsed up before 
they arrive at the aee of maturity : they run short 
distances, and never heats. Thus the speed and not 
the endurance of the animal is tested. His strength, 
size, and temper must, however, under these circum- 
stances, be properties of much attention and care, to 
enable these babies of the stable to stride through 
their half mile with feather weights on their backs. 
They show a symmetry of strength that surprised me, 
in the expanse of shoulder, size of the fore-arm, ful- 
ness of loin, and length of the hind quarters. Indeed, 
I am inclined to beiteve that the skeleton and me- 
chanical powers of the horse are bred stronger on the 
modem system of racing than when such immature 
exertions were not demanded of him, and he was on- 
ly called upon for work commensurate with his age 
and consequent developements. The question then 
is, whether, under this course of things, his constitu- 
tion be impaired so as to affect his progeny, or are 
only his mechanical parts injured, affecting the ability 
solely of individual performance. I must confess that 
not long since I should not have entertained a ques- 
tion of the sort, but should have decided that the pre- 
sent system was ruinous. Now f am not sure that 
America could beat England at four-mile-heats, if her 
young animals which I have seen staggering through 
a race for two year olJs, were allowed the same 
chance to attain maturity, and were called upon for 
no earlier work than the American racer. However, 
for want of more exact data, I leave it as an open 
question for the present. 

While on the subject of horses, I must observe, 
that I perceive a great falling off* in the style and 
beauty of the carriage horse ; at the same time the 
nunter and the hack are as much an object of care 
and attention as ever. The four-in-hand clnb no 
longer exist, and indeed such a turn-out is rarely seen. 
A carriage and pair under the whip of a coachman 
(and that pair often from a job-stable) is all that is 
thought necessary for the convenience of the ladies 
while in town. Under this change you may well 
suppose the horses driven by the coachman are not 
selected with the same care, or turned out in the 
same style as when the coachman was thrust inside, 
and the owner and his friends were on the box. 

In a former tetter I remarked on the superior knee 
action of the English roadster, both in and out of the 
harness; and further observation has entirely con- 
firmed my opinion in thin particular, and it is in a 
d^^ accounted for by the fact that the colts are here 
wmtered in yards, running up to their bellies in loose 
straw, where they cannot move even on a walk, ex- 
cept by a very high action of the knee. I am the 
more confirmed in this being the cause, from the fact 
that the horses imported into Eneland from Hanover, 
expressly for the undertaker's business, where the 
extravagance of that action is required by the fashion 
of the (by, are kept and brought up in yards deeply 
covered with straw, until they are taken into use, and 
are so kept with intent to produce that especial ac- 
tion ; and many of them are leit entire, in order that 
they may carry a more perfectiv black coat. Un- 
doubtedly flomtthing U attributable to the pains be- 
stowed in breaking and bitting the animal, and in 
Mttiiig him well bade on his haunches ; aJl of which 



I is very little attended to with us. While, however, 
the English horse has the more showy and safer ac- 
tion, our roadstere have the greater speed ; and if we 
have not an equal sleekness and polish of coat, we 
have a better and more enduring constitution; for 
there was nothing on the Aacot*day that would have 
in the least distressed an American horse, and tiie 
papers stated there were over a hundred horses died 
from excessive heat and work ! 

Ponies are very much in use here from their not 
paying the same tax as a horse, and under twelve 
hands they pay no tax at all. They are driven by 
all classes, and the work they do is astonishing. Ma* 
ny of them are very beautiful and well broken. R. 

(a) The cat*8-meat-man is a person going about 
the streets of London, with a little dog-cart, cr3ring, 
" cat's meat,** in a singular high drawling tone. Tm 
meat is cut up in thin slices, and is frequently from 
the carcase of a dead horse. It is bought by the 
house-keepers for their cats, which, at the cry of 
the meat-man, rush mewing to the doors in great num- 
bers, forming a ludicrous sight to the stranger in 
London. 

(by « Breeder " and <• bull." The former is a cant 
phrase for a shilling, the latter for a crown piece. 

(c) On the race-course in England, cards are dis- 
tributed with the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c, attached to 
each name of the horse which is to run. The mo- 
ment the race is over a signal board is hoisted with 
the number of the winner on it, so that every person 
on the course sees it at once, and thus knows by 
looking at his card which horse has won. For ex- 
ample, suppose the figure 3 was placed in the card 
opposite tne name of the Emperor ; the moment be 
comes in victor, up goes the signal board with the 
number 3 on it, when the immense crowd present 
sees instantly that he was first Racing in Eng- 
land is reduced to as exact a system almost as the 
movements of a dock, and when there, our enthusias- 
tic love of horse-flesh induced us to study it with 
great zeal, not with a view of ever practising or coun- 
tenancing the thing at home — ^for it is well known that 
in prindple we are opposed to it-— but to obtain all 
possible knowledge in our power on the subject of 
horses. 

{d) ** Goldfinch,*' a cant phrase for a guinea. 

Amkrican Agriculturist Almanac. — A corres- 
pondent, writing us from St. Joseph, Michigan, says, 
" Please send me your Almanac for 1846. That 
of 1845 saved me four acres of com from squirrel 
depredations; the one of 1844 taught me how to 
make excellent maple sugar; now I will see what 
I can learn from that of 1846. I regret you did not 
continue the publication in the style of 1844." 

When we published our Almanac for 1844, it was 
our intention to have continued it from year to year 
in the same style ; but an imitating cotemporary, who 
would have never thought of issuing an almanac 
had we not done so, immediately on its announce- 
ment, ma^pnummou^y got up another at half price; 
we were consequently obliged, the succeeding yeare, 
in order to compete with it, to issue a cheap afiair. 
However, there is this consolation, in the matter, our 
Almanac now has a much more extensive sale than 
if at a higher price, and is therefore probably in the 
way of doing more good. 
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FARMERS* WIVES. 

We do not knovir whether it is a proved fact, that 
theatmosphere surrounding a farm necessarily changes 
the female sex into iron machines, capable of any 
amount of strength and labor, or whether when a 
farmer takes to himself a wife, he considers that he 
IB only securing another domestic beast of burden, to 
rank in point of utility with his horse and ox ; but 
we do know that in too many instances he lives and 
acts as if prompted by just such principles. 

I do not intend by these expressions, any dis- 
paragement whatever to farming, as an occupation, 
lor I consider it the noblest employment a man can 
engage in, the most healthful, the most conducive to 
moralitv and expansion of intellect, as well as the 
one, when properly conducted, best calculated to se- 
cure the greatest amount of happiness to his wife 
and children, and / speak from experience. But it 
must be confetised, it is sad as well as amusing, to 
look over the various agricultura!! periodicals and 
mark how multifarious the labors which a farmer's 
wife is bound in duty to perform ; labors, the third, 
nay, the greater part of which, if imposed upon the 
wives of any other class of men, would be stigma- 
tized as outrageous and absurd. In the first place, 
with a family twice as large as her next door neigh- 
bor's, whose husband is not a farmer, she is allowed 
bat half the number of domestics — happy, indeed, if 
she secures more than that anomaly in the shape of 
help — a maid of all work. Then, it is argued, that 
nothing can prosper unless performed under her im- 
mediate supervision, and everything in the house, 
cooking, baking, washing, fmninf, sweeping, scour- 
ing, dusting. With all the thousand other in^ neces- 
sary, require her presence to ensure their proper 
Srformance. Ne3Ct, and we will suppose in mercy 
li her children are not numerous, all the clothing 
for herself and family die most make and keep in 
repair ; and it is hinted that it would be a very fine 
thing if farmers^ wives would spin and manufacture 
their cloth, before they fashion it for use. They 
must, of course, make the sausages, try out the lard, 
cure the bams, and dry the herbs ; while her hus- 
band is advised that if he eives the poultry-yard into 
her care, he will be much more likely to secure a 
good stock of chickens against Christmas, as well as 
more ee;gs for market. U is also asserted as a moral 
impossibility, that butter and cheese cannot be good, 
unless she scalds the pans, sets the milk, and skims 
and chums all with her own hands. And last-^for 
I shall tire with these enumerations, though not half 
through the list, she is ureed to cultivate her mind ; and 
it is enforced as the hi^est duty, that she considere 
the education of her children entrusted to her charge. 

Now 1 would ask where is the most willingly dis- 
posed woman to find time for all these things, laying 
aside the health and strength necessarily requisite for 
such unceasing toil. Thafvhe should endeavor to be 
a good housekeeper is allowisd ; that she should en- 
deavor, as far as possible, to be an assistant to her 
husband, is right; biit if it is admitted that the in* 
struction of h^r children (and the capability for that, 
presupposes the culture of h»r own intellect), is a 
paramount duty, why should she be obliged to utterly' 
neglect such an important matter, and waste so maen' 



of the precious time that might be given to them, in 
doing and overseeing things which othere can as well 
do and oversee for themselves. I have heard it re- 
marked of such and such farmere, that they did not 
get along well, and the suegestion thrown in that 
they had not the right kinoof wives, they did not 
** see to things'* enough, when the truth was, the 
poor wives *' saw" to things altogether too much, so 
that for them, the old adage of '* too many pooks 
spoil the broth,'* might be more aptly rendered by too 
many employments spoil the cook. 

This unjust taxation upon a woman's time and 
strength, arises no doubt, in a measure, from the fact 
that the greatest annual outgo upon a farm is for 
hired labor, and the farmer, seeing this is the most 
obvious drainage from his purse, strives in •every way 
to prevent it And he generally commences m the 
house, thinking what is done there, being only *■ wo- 
man's work," cannot amount to much, never observ- 
ing, that his method is giving his wife a round of 
never-ending duties, whicn is uie lot of no other upon 
the place, while the amount thus saved is more than 
spent again, in repairing the perpetual accidents that 
will constantly occur, where there is only one to do 
the work of half-a-dozen, as well as in medicine and 
doctor's bills ; for although many men think that when 
their wives are continually moving about, they are 
only taking exercise, yet exercise carried to excess is 
as injurious as perpetual inaction ; and though a degree 
of fatigue is allowed to be beneficial, yet, to have the 
faculties constantly on the stretch and wearied, is as 
much a violation of the laws of physiology, as to 
neglect the use of them altogether. But chapters 
might be written upon this, and I will pass on to 
some illustrations dravm from life, not fictitious— 
I wish some of them were. 

Mr. A. is the possessor of a farm containing some 
three hundred acres, which was left him by bis 
father, together with a small sum of money, suffi- 
cient to make him what is called <* better on** than 
the generality of working farmere. He married a 
young, intelligent, healthy, country girl, the daughter 
of a farmer, and one who had been accustomed to a 

Eart in the household labor, from childhood. She 
ad also been accustomed to seeking daily exercise 
and amusement in the open air, and to pawing a por- 
tion of her leisure in reading and study, of which she 
was very fond. She married with high anticipations 
of enjoyment ; but time socm proved them delusive. 
She found it was the height of folly for AfarmerU 
wife to think of rambling in the woods for flowere, 
and that it was perfectly useless to inhale the fresh 
air, unless she ran out in a great hurry to see what 
was the matter with the chickens, or to look up e^ 
for some purpose of cookery. There was no time 
for books, as every thought must be given up to that 
one of work! work! work! from morning tiM 
night Still nhe had one dream left, and that was» 
when her little ones were old enough, she could 
begin to teach them, and thus renew her own know- 
ledge ; but when they had grown old enough, where 
was the time when she could be spared even to teacK 
the youngest of the group its A, B, C.'s ? As this 
hope departed, mueh anxiety was adM to her many 
hunlenis, and the heahh which had long been giving 
way, failed fester and faster. BtiU she mast work 
while she cockldrtiH at^ast natvre coukl hold oo^ na 
longer, and fiie first wdrdi that met (he ear of the sow 
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really alarmed husband, were those death-knelling 
oneJi. consumption — and incurable ! Cofisumplion 
how induced ? Not by any hereditary taint, but as 
his conscience too surely told him, by a violation of 
all nature^s laws, the disregard of which he himself 
had compelled, and these compunctions received only 
additional strength from his wile's dying request, 
** that in seeking one to fill her place, he should pror- 
cure a pother for his children, not a servant for his 
work.**. 

Mr. B.'s wife was thought to be, wh«n he married 
her, a woman of a high order of intellect, as well as 
an excellent housekeeper, and she might have re- 
mained till this time, the pride of her husband and 
friends, as she wasL then, had her intellect been al- 
lowed any nourishment. We do not know to&y it 
is, but it has often been remarked, and is certamly 
very true, that let a woman, possessing ever so supe- 
rior intellectual endowments, suffer them to be neg- 
lected and run into disuse, she becomes in time more 
apparently devoid of mental culture, than those who 
never laid any claim to it. So it has been with Mrs. 
B. She could not give up her favorite pursuits 
without a struggle, but when once fairly set aside, 
she sank rapidly into that characterless being, a do- 
mestic drudge, ** cookery her Christianity, and hers a 
kitchen creed." And now you may find her with no 
higher ambition than to invent anew dish for the 
table, out of some odds and ends there is no economy 
in saving, with but one literarv companion, and that 
a book of recipes I Her friends cannot visit her, un- 
less they are willing to paas their whole time among 
pots and kettles in the kitchen ; her children roam 
at large, attending school or not, as thev please; 
while hec husband sij^hs over the sleep of an intel- 
lect which was once his boast, and well he may, for 
his own hand laid the spell. 

The next example ie a common one. It is that of 
an apparently amiable temper soured by continual 
thwarting of desires, physical fatigues, and vexing 
mental cares. Mr. C. could hardly recognize the 
gentle maiden he wooed for his wife, in the scolding 
termagaat who now rules his house. He forgets, 
however, that the gentler nature was crushed by the 
weight of burdens heavier than it could bear, and that 
the spirit whieh has arisen from its ruins, is but a 
power determined to assert its own rights. 

But let us turn to the fairer side of the picture. 
Mr. D. possesses land amounting to just the same 
Dumber of acres as that of Farmer A. first mentioned, 
though he does not possess the same amount of 
means ; what he has laid by, having been entirely 
from the results of hm own labors. He is a man, as 
Mr. A. would think, exceedingly ultra in his notions 
upon subjects, especially so upon the very one of 
which we have been treating. His wife is an intel- 
iigent, highly-cultivated woman, fully capable of ap- 
preciating her good fortune, in being connected with 
one upon whose head the oigan of benevolence is as 
laigely developed^ as upon her husband's. The 
immber of his ont-^loor labcvrers is ian;e» yet he 
aiowB her a cook, a chambermaid, and oh, tell it not 
ia Gatk, a third domestie to assist in taking care of 
the chiUmn. Mrs. D. has time to walk ror exer- 
cise, to Tisii hex friends and have them visit her, to 
rand not oaly aU hertusbsMPe fanmng books, but to 
keep up with the useloi knowled^ of the daj. She 
ia mehing het oUest hoy Latm, and his sislsr 



botany, while the instruction of the youn^r ones 
devolves almost entirely upon her. She is never 
idle, and her husband's fear oftener is that she will 
do too much, rather than thiit she will not do 
enough. What is the result of this? Some will 
answer, or they ought to, if their theories are in ccin- 
formity with their practice, that such a farmer is on 
the high road to ruin ; tt^at everything will be going 
to waste while hid wife is Ridding ; ne will be be- 
hindhand every year from toe expense of so much 
** help,*' and that before long he will find out his mis- 
take. Unfortunately for our theorists, evidences Wi 
to the contrary of all this. His house is as neat in 
every part, as neat as can be, though his wife does 
sometimes allow the chambermaid to sweep and dust 
and scour on her own responsibility ; his meals are 
well cooked, the strictest economy observed, and no- 
thing wasted, although his wife is not for ever in the 
kitchen. She has sometimes been so rash as to 
allow the cook to try out the lard, yet it has never 
been spoiled ; but worse than all, their butler has 
more than once received a premium, and yet Mrs* 
D. does not churn it, or skim the milk, or even, scald 
the pans ! As lo this last matter, however, I would 
observe, that she thinks in common with most good 
housekeepers, that the business of the d^iry is mucJi 
more secure of good care when under the sole man- 
agement of the mistress herself, than when given into 
the chaiige of others ; but she thinks also, as does her 
husband, that there may be things o( more import- 
ance sometimes interferii^ with sucl^ an arrange- 
ment, which should be first attended to. His farm is 
becoming more productive, and he is laying by mora 
money every year^yet with such ultta motives 1 

^ E. M. C. 

To Prxservx Biscuit jvdm PuTaxKAcrioir. — To 
preserve biscuit along time sweet and. good, no other 
art is necessary thaa stowing it well-^l^ked in casks 
exactly caulked, and ear8fully< linsd with tin, so as to 
exclude the air ; ai the same tin^ the biscuit must be 
so placed as to leave as little vacant room as possible 
in tne cask ; and when the sane is opened through 
necessity, it must be speedily dosed again with gseal 
care.— rbmiTi/ Reasipi Bo4tk, 



To Mak£ AjtrmcLa on PoTAros Bsbad.-* 
Put a pound of potatoes in a net, into a skillet with 
cold water, and, lest the skin break and let in the 
water, banc it at a distance, so «# not to boil over 
the fire, till they become soft; then akia, mash, and 
rub them so as to be well mixed* with a pound ol 
Ibur, a very large spoonful of salt, and two laige 
spoonfuls of ymai ; but less of the yeast is better. 
Then add a httle warm water, and knead it up as 
other dough ; lay it a little while before the fire to 
ferment or rise, then bake it in a very hot oveu. 
Bread made in this manner has been frequently tried, 
and found to be well-tasted, wholesome, and of good 
consistence.-— i6. 

To JIISCOVER IW BaSAJ) is AoULTSaATES WITH 

ALtriL— Make a solution of lime in aquafortis, and 

Ettt a little of this solution into water, in wbich you 
ave steeped the bread suspeeted to contain alum* 
If such should be the case, the acid, which was com- 
bined with the alum, will form a piecipitate or chidky 
conoretloB at the bottom of the vessel. — Ih, 
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Bj the steamship Hthemia, wo have our regvlar 
ftle •£ European journals to August dth. 

MAKKBTS.^-btffAct a Utnited sale and prices lower. 
CbHoH (lepiessed, with a downward tendency. The 
ftock on hand at Liverpool on the 1st of Aueust, was 
1,058,000 bales; ag[ain8t 906,000 same period last year. 
Flour and Grain, in consequence of the bad harvest 
prospects, on the advance. Btef has fallen a trifle. 
Jhrk is more firmlv held. Lard on the rise, and fine 
much wanted. Cascss little In market, and good quali- 
ties Would probably sell well. Biee in good demand. 
ThUaw brltk, and a still further advance. 

Mono/ a little mora in demand, and discounts had 
riaen i per cent 

Jhnarieati Stoekt slightly depressed. 

TAs Weather was lainy and cold, and considered so 
vn&vorable for the harvest, that quite a speculative 
feeling was up in the com market. 

English Agricultural Society. — The annual show of 
this noble oocietv took place at Shrewsbury, com- 
mencing the 15th July, and continuing four dajrs. 
Owing to the rather isolated situation of this town, 
the number of people, cattle, and implements present, 
wen not as great as on former occasions ; but the stock 
was of a superior kind, showing a marked improve- 
ment in this respect. Dinners, speeches, and good 
feeling, and schemes for the improvement of the agri- 
eultural class, seemed to be the order of the day. 

jin hrmgnte Strawberrff, — We And in the (hardener's 
Cfhronicle €iC August 2a, the outline of the exact size 
of a British Queen Stmwberry, grown the past season 
by Mr. Stobbs, of Lincoln. It measures in the out- 
line, 3i in. long, and 1| in. deep The circumference, 
ef course, we cannot give, we presume it was flat- 
shaped. It weighed a little more than an ounce 
and a half. 

h^hktnct of Galvamc Electritity on ike Germination of 
&et£f.— Mr. Edward Solly read a paper before the Iste 
meeting of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science, in which he states, that his experi- 
ments on this subject did not in any way prove that 
(germination was stimulated by electricity ; but, judg- 
11^ from the known powers of electricity, it would be 
reasonable to expect, that, like light and heat, it would 
exert marked influence on the growth of vegetables, 
in &ct, act as a stimulus. Mr. Solly then described 
the recent experiments which have been made on this 
subject, and gave an account of an extensive series, at 
present being made in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. S^ds of barley, wheat, rye, turnip, and 
radish, were, in several different experiments, found to 
germinate with increased rapidity, when exposed to 
the influence of a feeble current of electricity of very 
low tension, and the plants not only came up sooner, 
but were more healthy than others. These experi- 
ments certainly appeared decisive in favor of the sti- 
mulating eflfect of electricity on germination, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere chemical effect produced by 
electricity; but, on the other hand, a number of ex- 
periments on other seeds had given quite opposite 
results, proving either that the germination of some 
seeds was retarded, whilst that of others was facili- 
tated by electricity : or, that the effects, observed in 
both cases, were meraly incidental. Out of a series 
of 55 experiments on difl^rent seeds, 20 appeared in 
favor of electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed no 
dibct whatever ; and, on carefully counting the whole 
number of seeds up in the entire series, there were 
found 1250 of the eieetrifled, and 1253 of the non-elec- 
trified seeds up In conclusion, Mr. Solly stated that 
he felt very doubtful whether the effects observed 
were really due to the influence of electricity. 

Theory of the Utility of Rotation —Vf ere I writing on 
this subject as a mere theorist, I might say that any 



courae of rotation might be followed, and any crops 
taken which the farmer chose, and in any order of 
succession, provided the substances which the crops 
carry off from the land are fiuthfuUy restored to it. 
This is a £ivorite doctrine at present among some 
agricultural theorists. But the study €>[ practical 
farming has taught me that this kind of closet cuhiva- 
tion would not pnxluce good returns on all our soils. 
The mechanics of agriculture are almost as essential 
to the management of the soil as the chemistry of 
agriculture ; and it is because the former is not un- 
derstood in our laboratories, that the confident an- 
nouncements of the mere chemist have hitherto been 
so frequently at variance with the practical experi- 
ence of the money*making farmer. The natural 
habits of the plant we seek to grow have also much 
to do with the mode of culture. A minute knowledge 
of varieties, even of the same plant, is often a very im- 
portant element in successful farming. — Quarterly 
Journal of Jigricultwe, 

An Extraordinary Rhubarb Leaf of the Victoria kind, 
was exhibited in Stamford market on Saturday last; 
it measured 6 feet 4 inches in lengtb, 4 feet across, 
and weighed 6 lbs. 2 oz. It was grown at Lyndon, 
Rutland, in the garden of Mr. Barfieid. The cultiva- 
tion of the rhubarb plant seems to have arrived at 
Ksat perfection in some parts of Rutland, the soil 
ing well adapted for its growth. Many pereons 
make wine from it, and it is said to be a very cooling 
and pleasant beverage. — Stamford Mercury. 

Use of Sulphuric Acid with ionea at Compost. — Witl 
reference to Mr. Pusey's suggestion as to the pro> 
priety of using bone-dust (dissolved in sulphuric acid) 
along with compost instead of water for turnips, I can 
confirm his idea from practice, having last year ma- 
nured 5acres with only 13 bushels of bone-dust dissolv- 
ed in 270 lbs. of sulphuric acid and 150 gallons of water. 
After standing twenty-four bonrs, the liquid was 
mixed with 3 cart-loads oScoat-athes^ and left to remain 
for a week, during which time it was turned over two 
or three times. The mixture was then drilled along 
with the seed, and the result was a fair crop of com- 
mon turnips, off a piece of poor land, without other 
manure, and at the cost of only J 2s. 9d. per acre. — 
£Mi$h Ag. Soc. Jbum. 

Utility of Sowing Wheat TAidL— Nature in seeking 
to supply what is wanting by thin sowing, will con- 
tinue to throw out as the roots gain the requisite 
power, a succession of ears till so late in the season 
that it will be impossible for the crop to ripen uni- 
formly; the inevitable consequence of which will be 
an undue proportion of small and defective grain in 
the produce. — lb. 

Water Meadows of the Duht of Portland.-^These 
meadows comprise an area of upwards of 300 acres of 
land, extending over a distance of about seven miles 
in length. They are watered by the river Maun, as it 
flows eastward from the town of Mansfield. The 
value of the land has been raised from the annual 
sum of 80/ to that of 3,660/., at a cost (from their com- 
mencement in 1816 to their completion in 1^37) of 
40,000/. The profit upon each acre, after defraying 
all expenses, is computed at nearly 12/. a-year, with- 
out taking into consideration the great benefit they 
are to the arable land adjoining them, which, in the 
words of Mr. Denison, they " enrich to an extent of 
five times that of their own." Stretching through a 
dry sandy district for so long a distance, and thus fer- 
tilizing increasinzly land so dependent on foreign aid, 
must show at a glance their almost incalculable value. 
As a triumph of art, they must be considered one 
of the most brilliant and complete of any that is 
known, reflecting credit equally on the talents of the 
noble owner as projector, and on the intelligenc • oi 
Mr. Tebbet, as executor of the works— Jft. 
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Wagt$ of j^ricuUumd Laborert m Franct. — The 
wages of laborers seem to be lower in France, even in 
proportion to the low price of provisions, than in 
£nglandL The General Council of the different de- 
partments fix tarifis for regulating the price at which 
different services shall be convertible into money. By 
these the price of a day's work of a laboring man is 
rated generally at lOd., never higher than 12|d., and 
sometimes as low as 7id. ; that of a horse or mule 
fiom'lOd. to 12id ; and the hire of a two-wheeled cart, 
from lOd. to 15d. These low rates of payment render 
the waste of labor of men and horses, so much re- 
proached by the Scotch to their neighbors, less aston- 
ishing in France than in England, where it is some- 
times carried to a greater extent. In plowing, a man 
usually works three horses in Normandy, and only two 
men accompany the largest merchant waggons, one 
driving and the other sometimes asleep in front, or in 
the hammock below. Frequently, however, one sees 
strong men employed at such work as a woman, or 
even a child, might quite as well perform, such as 
weeding corn with the wooden pincers used for that 
purpose, or herding a few geese or sheep at the road 
sides. — Jovamal of AgricuUwre. 

An Extraordinary ProUfic Sow. — Our respected 
townsman, Mr. Chas. Minshull, of Highgate, has a 
sow which has produced him 61 pigs in one year, viz., 
on the Idth of May, 1844, 21 ; 5th of November, 18: 
1st of May, 1845, 22 ; total 61. Of this valuable breed 
Mr. Minshull has brawn of the November litter. — 
Birmingham Advertiser. 

Industry of Oerman Women. — In my way from Spa, 
I saw a woman threshing in a barn with a man ; she 
beat her time well, and laid it on as hard as her part- 
ner. This, I think, nearly makes up the list of female 
accomplishments. Brick-making, stone-breaking, 
wheat-sowing, reaping, mowing, threshing, and carry- 
ing heavy los^s, are pretty little additions to the bur- 
dens that nature lays upon the sexr I have not yet 
seen any female postillions, or top-sawyers, but I live 
in hopes. In the evening band at the Brunnen, at 
Aix, a woman plavs the violoncello. — Journal of a Pa-' 
tient under the not Water Cure. 

Wahr in a Sheep^e Head, — Strange hid Ti^ue. — Mr. 
John Scurr, farmer, of GieensiJe Tnmdon, near Sedge- 
Aeld, a short time ago had a sheep, which, for a fort- 
night, had been ill. Three days it was unable to get 
upon its feet. Mr. Scurr happened to have a friend, 
who called upon him on bi'.sitiess. and they together 
went to see the she**^. His friend pronounced the 
animal all but dead, it being ill of the " sturdy,*' or 
water in the head, which he said was incurable. They 
consequently leil the sheep to die. A servant boy, 
named Gilpin, who lived with Mr. Scurr, overheard 
their discourse, and immediately went to his master's 
house, and procured a gimblet, when he returned to 
the field where the sheep was, and, without practice, 
or skill in the art, began cautiously to operate upon 
the head of the animal, by boring a hole exactly upon 
the top of the scalp, which done, the water streamed 
out of the head, and, stran|[e to say, in a very few 
minutes the sheep got upon its feet and started to eat 
grass, and is now doing as well as any of its fellow 
grass-eaters. — New Farmer* b Journal. 

Remediee fir the Prevalent Distemper amongst Cattle. — 
An old farmer says he lost several cattle before adopt- 
ing the following method, but since, every one recovers 
that is attacked :— As soon as the distemper appears, 
separate the sound cattle from those affected ; neither 
let hay, litter, nor vessels used by the sick, come near 
the sound cattle ; also keep them away from the dung 
of the sick ; give the sick cows warm water to drink, 
with a very little ammonia, and a handful or two of 
salt in it ; let them have plenty of air and exercise, 



but don't allow them to stand in a draught or current of 
air ; it will be all the better if tar is put in their trough ; 
they must have no gruel or soft hay ; good wiry bay 
is best as food for them, and an occasional mash ; they 
must have no clothes on. If the hooft are bad, dress 
them with rectitied spirits of tar. By timely atten- 
tion to the above plan of treatment no cattle need be 
lost. — Ross-shire Advertiser. 

Prepared Timber. — The Liverpool Standard savt, 
that Mr. Raye, a practical chemist has discovered a 
process that renders timber impervious to Ary rot, an 
object of the greatest importance to shtp-builders.— 
Unlike previous inventions of the kind, it does not 
destroy the edges of the tools used in forming it to any 
required shape ; and what is mors peculiar, it in a 
great measure resists combustion, and even when 
withdrawn from a fieroe fire will become instantly 
black,, and not moulder as ordinary timber would, 
proving its applicability for the flooring of fire-proof 
warehouses. 

Large Oooseberry. — A day or two ago, a gooseberry 
was pulled in the garden of Mr. William Stirling, Kir- 
kintilloch, which measured 4| by4| inches. This 
gigantic berry belongs to the class of Lancashire ber- 
ries, known by the name of the ** companion," and is 
not likely to be matched even in Dumfriesshire.— 
CHasgow Argus. 

Cattle in Great Britain and irdamd. — There are, ac- 
cording to Parliamentary returns, 2,250,000 hones, 
worth about £67,000,000; about 15,000,000 of black 
cattle, worth about £215,000,000; 50000,000 of sheep, 
worth about £67,000,000 ; and 18,000,000 swine, worth 
about £18,270,000.-— i^i0 Farmei's Journal 

Extraordinary Pig. — An extraordinary pig was lit- 
tered at Haxey, on Saturday week. It nas*eight legs, 
four ears, four eyes, and what appear to be two heads 
amalgamated in one. This extraordinary animal, 
which was littered with thirteen others at the Duke 
William Inn, Haxey, died soon aller its birth. — 16. 

Oartie a Cure for Epidemie w Swim.-^Xi was stated at 
a late meeting of a farmin^r society, that garlic was an 
effectual cure for the epidemic among pigs; that a 
few cloves (two or three), bruised and lx>iled in a little 
milk, and given when the disease had set in, would 
immediately counteract it The following was brought 
forward, with many others, as a proof of this: A man, 
who bred pigs extensively, was prevailed upon by a 
neighboring farmer, to give a few cloves of garlic, in 
the manner I have stated, to six pigs which had been 
attacked with the disease. This was done in the 
evening, and on the following morning they were per- 
fectly recovered: whilst two others that had been 
attacked by the disease at the same time, in the same 
piggery, but to which the garlic had not bieen adminis- 
tered, were found dead. If garlic be such a remedy 
as the foregoing, which many other cases prove it to 
be, I think every person should avail himself of this, 
by planting in his garden a few cloves of this simple 
cure for a malignant distemper — Jb. 

7b Diminish the Draught of Plows. — We may consider 
that upon an a vera ^, 35 per cent of the labor of 
plowing is attributable to the weight of the imple- 
ment, 55 per cent to the operation of cutting the fur- 
row-slice, and only ten to the action of the mould 
board. This conclusion, if it be correct, reverses most 
of our pre-conceived opinions on the subject: the at- 
tempts which have been made to diminish the drau^^ht 
of plows have been mostly directed to the alteration 
of the form of the mould board ; let our plow-makers 
diiect their efforts more to facilitate the action of the 
sock and coulter, and to diminish, within safe limits, 
the weight of the implement, and they will, probably, 
be more successful in lesMning its draugat— Oar. 
Chron. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thb meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
State Ag. Society lor August, was held at the Society's 
Room in Albany, on the 14th August — Present, 

B. P.Johnson, of Oneida, President. 
£. P. Prkntioe, Vice President, Albany 
Albxandsb Walsh, Rensselaer. 
GaoROE Vail, Rensselaer. 
Thomas Hillhouss, Treasurer. 
LtTTHBB Tucker, Recording Secretary. 

Letters were read from Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
Auburn ; Hon. Lather Bradish, New York ; Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Jr., Boston ; Isaiah Townsend, Al- 
bany ; James Gowen, Esq., Philadelphia ; James S. 
Wadsworth, Geneseo; Francis Rotch, London ; James 
Taylor, Birmingham ; Hon. John Savage, Salem ; 
Lewis F. Alien, Bufiklo : Paris Barber, Homer. 

The Board then proceeded to complete the list of 
Jndges to award the Premiums at the next State Fair 
The following are the 

J u DOBS TO Award tub Pbiz bs. 

CbMie, CUuB X— James Gowen, Philadelphia ; J. S. 
Skinner, New York ; Thomas HoUis, Gilbertsville. 

Cattle, Clatsu IL, III, /K— Adam Ferguson, Water- 
town, C. W. ; F. IngersoU, Vernon ; D. D. Campbell, 
Schenectady. 

Cattle, CUum K ami VL-^-J. R. Speed, Caroline ; 
Wm. Fuller, Skaneateles ; Aaron Petrie, Little Falls. 

Working Oven. — San ford Howard, Albany ; Andrew 
J. Bell, LairdsviUe; Squire M. Brown, Elbridge. 

Steers.—E. P. Beck, Sheldon ; Cliff Eames, Rutland ; 
Isfael Boies, Homer. 

Fut Cattle amd Fat SA«p.— Ela Merriam, Leyden; 
Lester Barker, Clinton ; P. N. Rust, Syracuse. 

StaUiofu. — J. Al Sherwood, Auburn ; Wm. Jones, 
Qneens Co.; Edward Long, Cambridge. 

Mara a/nd Cb(te.— Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie ; 
Willard Ives, Watertown j F. P. Bellinger, Herkimer. 

MiUehed Hwrme* — Wni. Salisbury. Leeids; Duncan 
Robinson, Fishkill ; H. 8. Woodruff, Auburn. 

8htep, Clan /.— W. A. S. North, Duanesburg ; Robt 
Mttsson, Gilbertsville ; Jas. Parker, Jr., Trenton. 

Shtep, Claee //.— S. Waite, Jr., Montgomery; W. H. 
Sotham, Albany : Lyman Sherwood, Auburn. 

Skeep, Ckue iiX^Chester Buck, Lowvitle ; Samuel 
Cheever, Stillwater; D. R. Gill, Henderson. 

Sheqt, Gait IV.^. P. Beekman, Kinderhook ; J. M. 
EUis. Onondaga Hill ; M. Y. Tilden, New Lebanon. 

Swine. — L. B. Langworthjr, Rochester; George 
Webb, Pamelia ; Hiram Hopkins, Cortland ville. 

jFbWlry.— C. N. Bement, Albany; T. H. Hyatt, 
Rochester; Storrs Barrows, South Trenton. 

VegetabU9.^T>. B. Fuller, Hyde Paik; B. W. Dwight, 
Clinton ; H. L. R. Sanford, Volney. 

PfetM. — George Geddes, Tyler; C. C. Dennis, Au- 
burn ; M. L. Brainerd, Rome. 

Waggons, Httrrowt, Culimatort, Famnng MUU^ Md- 
ekine$\frt cutting com ttalks, Hone Fowert and Thresh' 
ing mchinee, Ikill Barrovn and Straw Cultert.— H. S. 
Randall, Cortlaodville ; G W. Patterson, Westfield; 
Myron Adams, East Bloom field. 

AU other Jlgriatkural ImplementM,^-PomeToy Jones, 
LairdsviUe ; John Williams, Jr., Salem ; T. R Hussey, 
Auburn. 

Butter-— E, W. Bateman, Venice; Z. Barton Stout, 
Richmond Hill ; Elijah Rhoades, Manlius. 

Cheese. — T. C. Peters, Darien ; Thomas Burch, Little 
Falls ; Harrison Blodgett, Denmark. 

Sugar.—O. Hungerford, Watertown ; E. Mack, Itha- 
ca ; Ueorse B. Rowe, Canastota. 

SSk. — Alexander Walsh, Lansingburgh ; Samuel 
Thompson, Utica ; John Walsh, Albany. 

Domestic Mamnrfacturis, — Judge Conkling, Auburn; 



Roswell Randall, Cortlandville; Le Grand Cannon, 
Trov. 

Frmts. — J.J. Thomas, Macedon; Chas. Downing, 
Newburgh ; P. Barry, Rochester. 

Flowers. — Professor Jackson, Schenectady; Benja- 
min Hodge, Buffalo ; Charles Tracey, Utica. 

Plowing Jlf<tfM.— Lewis F. Allen, Buffalo; N. S. 
Wright, Vernon Centre ; E. Marks, Tyler; Wm. Otley, 
Oaks Corners ; John Johnston, Geneva. 

fiSjscManeous and Discretioneury JFVemnimf. — Thomas 
Farrington, Oswego ; B. N. Huntington, Rome : Joel 
Rathbone, Albany; J. J. Viele, Lansingburgh; Oliver 
Phelps, Canandaigua. 

Transportation of StocX. 

The Committee, on this subject, reported that 
arrangements had been made witn the different Rail- 
road Companies, whose officers, with their usual libe- 
rality, had agreed to transport /ree of charge, all animals 
and articles designed for exhibition at the Fair. 

They further reported, that extra trains would be 
run, in which visitors to the Fair will be carried for a 
sum not exceeding half the usual mtes on the roads 
Of their times of starting, notice will be given, as soon 
as the arrangements are completed. 

SPLENDID SaMTLB OF WbBAT. 

The Recording Secretary presented the following 
letter with the accompanying sack of wheat :^- 

L. Tucker, EsQ.,Rec. Sec'. N.Y. S. Ag. Society. 

Sir — I send you for the State Agricultural Society, 
a sack of the wheat considered the best grown in oli 
Castile, and sent me lately by a friend in the north of 
Spain. 

The Talavera wheat, already familiar to English 
and American farmers, is also a Spanish variety. It 
came originally from Estremadura, a province in the 
south of old Castile, and of a milder, more uniform 
climate. The Castilian wheat, it may therefore be 
inferred, will prove a hardier species. 

I have sent to Gen. Rawson Harmon a similar 
sack, and proposed to him, should its introduction be 
accomplished under his experienced and enlightened 
management, to name this variety the Jtgmrre wheat, 
after D. Macsimo Aguirre, our excellent Consul at 
Bilboa, to whosiy good offices I am indebted for the 
specimens I have received. 

Gen. Harmon remitted me last winter, for a fnend 
in France, several varieties grown under his care at 
Wheatland. Ten kernels taken indiscriminately from 
these, weighed, 

of White Provence (French), 8| grains 

Wheatland Red, 5| "^ 

Virginia May, • 5 " 

SouTs Red, 64-10'' 

Soul's White, 54-10" 

Talaven, 7 ** 

Improved White FUnt, (a) 5 " 

The " Aguirre" weighed %k " 

A person as little acquainted piactically with the 
tillage of wheat as the writer, would infer from the 
above table, that a certain weight of French Pro- 
vence, White, or "* Aguirre wheal," would furnish a 
greater amount of flour, and less amount of bran, than 
an equal weight of either of the other varieties. 

The bread made from the wheat of old Castile, I 
have never seen surpassed in whiteness. In Spain, as 
you are perhaps aware, this universal article of con- 
sumption is not leavened. 

What I send is for distribution, if you think worth 
while. I will seal up four or five pounds which 
might be kept in the rooms of the Society, as a stan* 
daid whereby to determine the changes the wheat may 
undergo by culture in America. 

Respectfully, yours, Isaiah Townsbhs. 
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P. S, I have just had weighed % half-peck of the 
wheat. The weight was 8 Ihs. 9 oz., avoirdupois. 
This would giTe 68| ibs. to the hushel. As this ex- 
cels by 2i lbs. the heaviest wheat (Hungarian) in 
I^twson 8 Museum (Vide his Agriculturalists Manual, 
p. 14), I think it w«At8 verifying by a better balance 
than that I usedi the scales of a corner grocery. T. T. 

On motion of the Pivsident, 

RMohed, That the thanks of the Society be tender- 
ed to Mr. Townsend for the splendid specimen of 
wheat aeGompmnying the above letter; and that the 
sane, be distnbetod to memhers of the Society, with a 
request that they make trial of the same, and vepoft 
the result to the Society. 

The President was requested to procure a windlass 
aod dynamometer, for the trial of plows. 

The Recording Secretary and Treasurer were di- 
rscted to procure the necessary badges and tickets for 
the ensuing Fair. 

The Recording Secretjetry presented a copy of the 
9th vol. of the Fhrmti^t Caiinety from the puotisher, J. 
Tatbm, Esq., for which the thanks of the Society 
were voted. 

The fifth annual Fair and Show of the State Agri- 
cultural Society is approaching, and the interest 
which is manifested, shows that our Society has lost 
none of the eoafidewM of the agriculturists of the 
State. The previous exhihitioas have been attended 
by immense gatherings from different parts of our. 
own State, as well as large numbers from other States 
io the Union. 

The location of the Fair at Utica being near the 
centre of the State, will undoubtedly secure a larger 
attendance than at any previous Fair of the Society. 

The arrangements it is believed will be such as to 
meet the expectations of the public, and the citizens 
of Utica are making preparations that will insure suit- 
able accommodations for all who may be in attend- 
ance. 

The list of premiums of the Society embraces a 
very great variety of articles— and are so extended as 
to secure a very spirited competition. 

In the appointment of the Judges the officers have 
selected sucn names as wilt secure the confidence of 
the public, in the awards that may be maile. 

We would urge upon the friends of agriculture 
throughout the State, to make vigorous efforts to bring 
out our citizens at the approaching Fair. Every year 
we have added to the list of our friends, from those 
who have attended our exhibitions, and we desire still 
to add to their numbers, until every fhrraer in the 
State, as well as every •other citisen, shill take a deep 
interest in our Society, which is identified with the 
permanent prosperity of the State. 

Arrangements have -been made for the ladies, that 
will secure a tasteful display of the articles they may 
exhibit j and it is hoped that in this department we 
shall witness a display excelling that at any former 
meeting of the Society. 

XBOtrifATioifs Foa Tin show. 

All members of the Society, and all who may be- 
come members at the time of the Fair, by the pay- 
ment of $1.00, will be furnished with Badges which 
will admit the person and his wife and children under 
21 years of age, to the exhibition, at all times during 
the Fair. Tickets to admit a single person, 12| cents. 

Members will be allowed to enter m carriages with 
their families, but no hacks or other public convey- 
ances will be permitted to enter except when the in- 
mates are members of the Society, without pajring a 
dollar for each entrance, and the inmates, if not mem- 
bers, to furnish themselves with tickets. 

Gentlemen may become members and obtain 
badges at the stage office of J. Buttbrfixlp h Co ; 



and at th kstores of T. Tippant, G. TaACBv and 
BsNNETT, cKus & Hawley, Gcnesec street, Uti- 
ea, or at the usiness Office at the show-yard. 

All exhibitors at the Fair must become members of 
the Society, and have their articles entered at t!ie 
Business Office before taking them into the enclosure. 

All those who intend to compete for the premiums 
on agricultural iniplements, butter and cheese, sugar, 
cocoons, silk, &c., should have their specimens on the 
ground on the 16th, that they may De deposited in 
tneir appropriate places, and the rooms suitably ar- 
ranged on tne day previous to the Fair. 

No premiums will be paid on animals or aitieles 
taken away before the close of the Fair. 

Everything intended for the exhibition must be on. 
the ffround at or before nine o'clock, on the morning 
of Wednesday, the seventeenth. 

Animals and other articles offbred for exhibition, 
must be labelled with the owner's name and residence- 
at full length. 

TBI COMMlTTEaS TO AWAED PEBIIIIIMS. 

The several Committees to award Premiums are 
requested to report themselves «t the Society's room, 
at B A go's Hotel, on Tuesday evening, the i6tht or 
at the business office on the slu>w giounds previausto 
ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 17th, alter 
which all vacancies will be filled^ aod the committaea: 
will enter upon their duties at twelve o'clock. 

The Judges are requested to famish their awards 4o 
the Recording Secretary by twelve o'clock on Thtti** 
day, that a list may be made out from which the 
Treasurer can par the prizes immediately on the Re- 
ports being read from the stand. 

The Judges will not award the prises offsMd^ w^: 
less in their opinions the animals or artinlee exhibited 
are worthy of the premiums. 

Prise animals and implements at the prevuuia ex- 
hibitions will be allowM to compete for the priaea; 
but they must' receive a higher priae* or in a difleraot 
class, to entitle them to a psemium. ShsaiLd th* 
same premium heretofore given them be awarded, they 
will receive a certificate to that effect instead of thit 
prize. 

No viewing committee, with the exception of th# 
Committee oti Discretionary Premiums, shall awaid 
any discretionary premium, without the pnvious per^ 
mission of the Kxecutive Board, expressed thioiigh 
the President. 

The annual Address will be delivered, nnder the 
large' tent, at 3 o'clock on Thuraday afternoon, by 
Hon. JosiAH QiJTjtoY, Jr., of Boston. 

Immediately after the Address the Resorts of tha 
Committees to award the Premiums will oe wad, and 
the Premiums paid at the Treasurer's office. The 
Treasurer will also be in attendance at the Society's 
Room, at Bagg's Hotel, on Thniaday evening and on 
Friday; for the purpose of paying Premiums- 

On Thursday afternoon, the Peekiox Animals 
win be exhibited on the grounds, separate from the 
others,' with cards showing the premium awarded to 
each animal, so that the public may have an opportu- 
nity of viewing the animals which have been adjudged 
worthy of the Premiums of the Society. 

TBANSPOaTATfOM OP STOCK. 

Arrangements have been made with the diflN^rent 
Railroad Companies, whose officers, with their usual 
liberality, have agreed to transport, free of^ cAorge, all 
animals and articles designed for exhibition at the 
Fair. 

Gentlemen who intend to send their stock by the 
railroad, must give notice at least one week previous 
to the Fair, to Lutbee Tucker, Albany; M. D. 
BuRfCKT, Syracuse; J. M. Shsewood, Auburn, 
L. B. Lano WORTHY, Rochester; or L. F. Allxit, 
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Bufiklo, so that the necessary pieparalions may be 
made by the corapanies for their traasportation. 

Extra trains of cars, both east and west of Utica, 
will be run, in which visitors to the Fair will be car- 
ried for a sum not exceeding half the usual rates on the 
roads. Of their times of starting, notice will be given 
am soon as the arrangements are completed. The 
Packet Boat Companies have made arrangements to 
facilitate the conveyance of visitors at reasonable rates. 

It is expected that the operations of the Magrxtic 
TxLXGRAPH will be exhibited on the grounds during 
the Fair. It is intended by the proprietors of this 
work, to have it ready for operation from tJtica to 
Little Falls, a distance of twenty miles. 

Articles oesigned for exhibition at the Fair, may be 
directed to the care of Fabwbll & Harkimgton, 
Utica, who will take charge of them as directed by 
the owners. 

(a) These weighed respectively, after being soaked 
36 hours in a strong solution sulphate ammonia, 
11 —61— 6 1 — 6J— 6}— -9 — 7i grains. I have not soak- 
ed, any of the Castilian variety. 

»!■ «■■■ I I . I . . ■ !■■ . II . ■ .1 . I ,1. .-.1^. , ., ,1. 

(Slittor'0 $(tble. 

JkatrucHon of Sktep 6y DogCw^The Frankfort Com^ 
moBwealth says that a few nights ago, 63 choice 
ewes, selected for breeders on accoutit of their wool, 
owned by Captain John A. Holton, of Franklin 
aooDty, wen killed by dogs. Mr. Payne recently 
had 40 sheep killed and 20 wounded, and these are 
only common occurrences in Kentucky. It is a pity 
all d<^s could not be dispensed with there, except 
those of the shepherd breed. 

Ma/imfattwre of Qutar Oil. — This was commenced 
in Illinois about twenty years ago. The produce the 
first year, was 500 gallons In 1 83 1 , 1 0,060 gaUona were 
made. It appears the quantity now manufactured 
in Illinois and Missouri is above 100,000 gallons — the 
produce of about 10,000 acres of land. 

Oigalic Acid m Bku^barb or Pit PianL-^A fiunily of 
ibar persons in this city, recentlVt after eating freely 
of the leaves of the domestic rnubarb or pie plant, 
boiled, and served as " greens," were, all of them, 
shortly seized witk severe, vomiting. In one of the 
persons it was followed by gastritis. The others re- 
covered directly alter the vomiting. We have occa- 
sionally seen notices in newspapers of this plant pro- 
ducing noxious effects. Will some of our chemical 
friends furnish us with. a quantitative analysis of it, 
with reference especially . to the proportion of oxalic 
a9J4, whieh it contains ? — Buffalo M^ JourtL 

Sugar Cane. — The first sugar cane was brought to 
the bank of the Mississippi in 1751. It came in a 
French ship of lecruits. The cane was planted by 
the Jesuits, where now is the second municipality of 
New Orleans. The period elapsed is ninety-four 
yenvS) and in that time the product of sugar on the 
Mtsaissippi alone has increased to about 200,000 
hogsheads^ and that in the United States to 126,400,310 
lbs : while the price has also decreased from 50 cents 
per lb. in 1760, to 5 and 6 in iSAS.-^SotUh West, Farmer. 

Gd&i from th, Hamsn or SadtiU, — Major Lon|; in 
his expedition to the Rockjr Mountains, save that his 
partv found white lead^ moistened with milk, to suc- 
ceea better than anythmg else in preventing the bad 
effects of galls on their horses' backs, in their fatiguing 
march over the plains that border 'the mountains. 

OuUureof the Orange. — The Savannah Republican 
•ays, that the groves on manv of the islands along their 
coast, are in a high state of prosperity, and that the 
yield the last season was more than usually abundant 



A gentleman sonth of that informs .them, that his 
trees are. apparently more thriftv now than were those 
grown by him prior to 1835, and which were killed by 
the great frost of that year. His yield this year has 
been about 40,000, and should the next season be as 
favorable as the last, his crop, he thinks, will reach 
100,000. 

Ditching Machine. — One of these has been invented 
at Chicago, which promises to supersede the use of 
spades. By the assistance of two yoke of oxen and 
two men, it will cut a ditch two feet deep by three 
feet at the top, and eighteen inches at the bottom, at 
the rate of 20 roods per day. 

Cnotca PEACB.KS. During the first week in 
August, we received from Nathan Boulton, Esq., 
of Pencada, Newcastle County, Delaware, through 
Mr. Fields, of this city, a basket of Early Rare ripe 
peaches, the first bearing of a young tree, producing 
two full basketa The fruit was large, clear, and de- 
licious, and a very acceptable present, for which we 
return the donor many thanks. 

LOWRLI. AS XT WAS AND AS IT 18. By ReV. 

Henry A. Miles. Powere & Baeley, and N. L. Dayton, 
Lowell. A beautiful little volume of 234 pages, got 
up in the neatest style of typography, and illustrated 
with a map and pretty view of the town and sur- 
rounding country. The thriving city of Lowell and 
its various manufactures, but, above all, i{% factory girlt^ 
has become quite a lion the world over, and to the 
thousands who are curious for full information on this 
hiehly interesting, and we may add very important 
suDJect — we recommend the above volume to their 
perusal. Its elaborate statistical tablps prove one 
thing at least, that manufactories conducted upon the 
Lowell principle, may not only add to the re6Qur<;e6; 
and wealth of the country at large, prove of incalcu* 
lable benefit to a^cultnre, but at the same time ad- 
vance the pecuniary interests of the operatives, im- 
proving with an equal step their intellectual and 
moral faculties. Instead of being a curse to the 
country, as a few bigoted and prejudiced persons may 
suppose, such cities as Lowell are a great blessing to 
it in every sense of the word. 

Oration Delivered before the Agricultuial.ana 
Mechanics' Association of Louisiana. By Judge P. 
A. Rest. This is an able, a well timed, and highly 
useful discourse, occupying a pamphlet of 16 pages. 
We had marked sevend passages for extracts, bat find 
no room for them this month. We are obliged to the 
unknown friend who sent ua this Oration* 

Bijacxwood's Maoazinb commences a new 
volume, and maybe had of Leonard Scott k Co., 112 
Fulton street Price $3 a-year. 

Thk Farmer's Libkaet and Monthly Journal 
OF AoRicuLTvaB. The second number of this valu- 
able periodical, edited by Mr. Skinner, made its ap- 
pearance promptly in August The lithograph en- 
gravings are the celebrated trotter^ Lady Suffolk, and 
the Canada thistle. The articles throughout are well 
written and selected. 

The Amerioam Quarterly Journal or Agri- 
culture. The third number of this excellent peri^ 
odical, edited by Dr. Emmons and Dr. Prime, came to 
hand last month. We were particularly interested in 
an article on the Geology of Agriculture, as well as 
seveial others. We hope this journal may be sus- 
tained. 

The South Western Farmer. We sincerely re- 
gret to see that this highly useful paper has been obiig- 
ed to stop for want of propersupport It was publiah^ 
at Raymond, Miss., and edited by Mr. North and J)fr./. 
Philips. We hope it may soon be revived. 

To CoaRESpoNDENTs.— J. H. Jcnue, E. S., PhiNp 
WInfree, John P. Norton, il., and B. B., are receiiM- 
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REVIB1¥ OF THE IltABKBT. 

PftlCES CURRENT IN NEW YORK.. AUGUST 25,1845. 

ASHES, Pou, par 100 Um. 

Pearls, do. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK,aaercitron, .....tdo, 

BEANS, While, bash. 

BEESWAX Am. YeUow. lb. 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, froand, buslu 

BRISTLBS, American, ...Ibw 

BUTTER, Table, do. 

Shipptng, do. 

CANDLES. Mould, Tallovr do. 

Sperm, • ..••do. 

Stearine, do. 

CHEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite 9000 Ibt. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON BAGGING. Amer. hemp,....yafd, 

American Flax, • do. 

FEATHERS lb. 

FLAX, American, do. 

FLOUR, Northern and Westera, bbl. 

Fancy, da 

Southern, •.• •.«..• ..do. 

Richmond City Mills, do. 

Rye, do. 

GRAIN— Wheat, Western, bosh. 

Southern, do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Sonthem, do. 

Barley do. 

Oats, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

GUANO, 100 Ibit 

HAY, do. 

HBBIF, Russia, clean, tOA, 

American, water-rotted, do. 

American, dew-rotted, do. 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 

HOPS lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MBAL,Com bbl 

Com ...hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, 

MUSTARD, American, 

NAVAL STORES-Tkr, bbl. 

Pitch, do 

Rosin do. 

TurpenUne, • do. 

Spirits Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, do. 

Castor, do. 

Dud. do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field, bush. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, ton. 

Ground, in bbls^ of 300 Ibe. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, .do. 

Smolied, *.lb. 

Rounds, in pkkle,. .do. 

Pork, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lard, lb. 

Bacon fides. Smoked, do. 

In pickle, do. 

Hams, Smoked, -...do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

RICK.. 100 Ibe. 

BAI^, tack. 

Common, .......bush. 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 

TtaBothy, 7bush. 

Flax, nragh, do. 

clean, do. 

SODA, Ash, cont'g 80 per cenL soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate S<Mla, ground, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

SUMAC, American, oton, 

TALLOW, lb. 

TOBACCO do. 

WHISKEY, American, ^. 

WOOL, Saxony, lb. 

Blerino, do. 

Half-blood. do. 

Common, do. 
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NE1¥ YORK CATTIiJB HAJBK.£T— Aug.9 

At Market, 1800 Beef CatUe ; 150 Sonthora ; SO Cows, 
3100 Sheep and Lambs. 

PaicKs.— Beef Cattle.— A very dull market, and sales eflected 
only at a decline. We qante 93a$5.50 as the general range, witk 
a few choice at 6 cu. Left over, 600 head. 

Cows AMo CALVse.— All at market sold at 914a938. 

Shkkp AMD Lamis.— Sheep may be quoted at 75 cts. a fl, and 
Limbs 874 ^^' ' f^SO aod a good demand. 

Hat— All at market taken at SiJ cts. a #1 1^ per cwL for loose. 

Rbhabu. — Jt§k$s steady and in fair requesL CtUou has ax- 
perienced a slight decline, and is heavy. Export since the let 
September last, 2,0704271 bales ; same time last year. 1,603.619 ; 
same Ume, year before, 9,000,769. Flour and AfeoiL— A good de- 
mand for export has sprang up, since the arrival of the last 
steamer. Grata of all kinds in moderate request. Jfey Inactliw. 
^avai SUnros, a light stock on hand. Pork and Serf are oa the 
advance again, with moderate stocks in market. iJard quite ac 
tive. Riee an upward tendency. S^od* a good demand. Sm^^ar 
and TUocee the same. fVool. — Since ottr editorial, psffo 
270, written a fortnight since, quite an active demand has sprung 
up, and the finer qualities have advanced 1 to 2 cents per pouod. 
Some 30,000 lbs. have been shipped the past month for '^"fiind 
aad France. 

Mmuf the same as at our last. 

Stocks firmer since a war with Mexico Is not solhrealeainf. 

7^ ffotUMer. In this vicinity the weather has continued VMy 
hot, with copious showers, since the first week In Angunt. We 
believe this has generally been the case north of us ; Uu ia 
some districts of the west, aod particularly along the sea shore 
at the south, great want of rain has been felt Such a dry sea- 
son has not been known since the year 1795. As to the ciope, 
we find such difibrences of opinion, that it is almost ImpoesiMe 
to reconcile them, aad fUse into one mass the discrepant reports. 
We believe, however, that the wheat crop, as a whole, never 
was belter. Rye, oats, and barlev, fair ; com, with the excaptioa 
of partial failures, promising at the north and west ; at the south 
not so good — in some districts not half a crop ; hay not over two- 
thirds of a crop, so for as weight is concerned. But as an efiet 
to this, it has been uncommonly well secured, aad the weather 
being so dry. It is of a superior nutriUous quality. rnntoii 
are turning out better than was anticipated, and we hear Uttla 
more of the roL Other kinds of roou are looking well, aad 
turnips are partlchlarly promising. Cotton will be a Inrge crop, 
except in South Carolina and Oeorgia. Tobacco is heavy in 
Missouri and Kentucky, but light in Virginia. Hemp nearly the 
same. Rice about an average. Sugar very promising, both in 
Texas and Louisiana. 

N. Y. AGRlCUL.T(;RAIi WAUBUOI SB. 

Having taken the commodious store. No. 187 Water Street, the 
subscriber is now openinx the LAEoxeT amo Morr conrLrm 
assortment of Axrieultuial Implements of all kinds,ever yet oftied 
in this market. Mostoftheseareof new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to be made of the best materials,pot tocelher in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and onered at the 
lowest cash prices. 

•BBDS POR TBB FAEMSK* 

Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Eye, Berley* 
Oats, Com, Beans, Peae, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Ciir> 
rot, Parsnep, Clover and Gras s seed s , improved varieties of Foln- 
toes. 

WItB'CLOTHfl ABD eiBTBe. 

Difibrent kinds and sixes constantly oa hand. 

PBBTIUSBBe. 

Peruvian aad African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedost. Lime, Plas • 
ter of Paris, Ac 

PBinr AHO OBNAMBNTAL TBBBt ABB fBBOM. 

Orders taken ibr t hese, aad executed firom a choice of the best 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 

BOBSBi, CATTLB, SBBBP, tWINB ABD POULTBT. 

Orders executed fbr stock of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

The subscriber requesu samples sent to him of any new or Im 
proved Implements, Seeds, dec, itc., which. If found valoaUey 
extra pains will be taken to bring them beforo the public 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, New Yofk> 

DEVON CATTLE FOR BALE. 

E. P. Beck will sell at public sale, on Wednesday the Ijkh of 
October next at his dwelling in Sheldon, Wyoming co., N. Yn a 
large portion of his valuable slock of pure Devon Cattle. It con- 
sists of cai^ies, yearlings, steers, heifers, cows, and bulls of varl* 
ous aces. One year*s credit will be given on approved security in 
all who wbh it 

Sheldon, Aug. 90. 1845. 9t 

SUPERIOR CRANBERRY VINES. 

During the foir of the American Institute, in October, the tnb- 
eeriber will be In attendance at Niblo*s Garden, with spechaeaa 
of the fhiit of hb superior cranberries. He vrill also have ciaa> 
beiry vines for sale In lots to suit purchasers. 

3t SULLIVAN BATES, of BUllnghakn,Mass. 
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CHEAP CASH BOOK STORE* 

SAXTON 6l BilLES, 205 BROADWAT, N. 
Bo»k§elUr9t PMUkertf and Stationtra. 



Y., 



They woald particularly eaU atteotloa to tlieir aaiortiaent of 
works pertaining to Agrlcnltare and Rural Beonomy, a few of 
which are enumerated, with the retail priees, tfom which a llbe- 
ml dtoeonnt will be uMule wheu a number of worln are ordered 
at one time, vis. : 

The American Poulterer** Companion ; a practical Treati»§ on 
the Breeding, Rearine, Flattening, and General Management of 
the various Species of Domestic Poultry, with Utustratlons (fifty 
or sixty) and portraltt of fowls taken ttam Lift. By C. N. Bemen t. 
Second edition. Prlee 91.9S. 

Clater and Youatt*s Cattle Doctor, containing the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of all the diseases incident to Oxen, Bbeep, 
uad Swine. Price 50 cts. 

Dumas 4k BousslnganU*s Chemical and Physiological Bahtnce 
of Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

The American Race Turf Register, Sportsman** Herald, and 
Geneml Stud Book. By P. N. Bdgar. Price OS. 

LleMg*8 Agricultural and Animal Chemisty. Price 85 cents 
each. 

LleUg*s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Prlee 1S| cts. 

Loudon*s Bncyclopfledla of Agriculture (Bngllsh). Price flO. 

Loudon's EncjrclopoMlla of Oardehlng. Price 010. 

Brldgeman*s Young 6ardener*s Assistant, new edition, much 
•nlarged. Price 03. 

The Farmer^s Mine ; being the most complete work ob Ma- 
nures ever published. Price 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Plants. Price 01. 

Touatt on the Horse ; a new edition. Price 01.75. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Ecooomlst, by Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orehardist, by William Kenrick. Price 
OTj^cts. 

The Honey Bee, Its Natural History, Ac, with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cts. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Cttnary Bird, Ikmlllarly de- 
scribed. Price 371t cts. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical treatise ou the 
uananment of Domestic Poultry. Price 37^ ctk 

A TieathH» on Sheep, with the best means for their Beneral 
management, Improvement, Ac. ; by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cts. 

The Theory of Horticulture; w an attempt to explain the 
principal operations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles ; 
by John LIndley. Price 01^. 

Gaidenlng for Ladles, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mis. Loudon. Price fl JO. 

American Husbandry. Price 91. 

The Flaimer's Instructor ; consisting of Bssays, Practical Di- 
rections, and Hintf tot the BCanagement of the FIsrm and the Gar- 
den ; by J. Buel, 3 vols. Price #1. 

A Muck Manual for Fktnmen ; by Samuel L, Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry applied to Agriculture ; M. Le Compte Chaptel. 
Price 50 ctt. 

The American Florist, by James Norman Eley. Price 37|cts. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by James F. 
W. Johnson, M. A. dec, Willi aa Introduction by John P. Norton. 
Price 35 cts. 

The American Agriculturist, in three vols, bound. 01.25 each. 

Stable Economy ; a Treaiise on the Stabilns, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, and working of Horses, by John Stewart ; with Notes 
and Additions, by A. B. Alton. $1. 

Downing's Fruite and Fruit Trees of America ; their Culture, 
Propagation, Managem'^nt, Jec. Jec. ; by A. J. Downing. 01.75. 

American Farmers* Encyclopedia, and Dlctionar>' of Rural 
Aflhlrs, embracing all the recent improvements in Agricultural 
Chemistry ; by Culhbcrt W. Johnson. 

Orden promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books, in every 
department of literature. 

DAXTON k. Milks are Agente for all the popular periodicals 
•ad cheap publications of the day, which will he famished at 
publisher's prices. 

Also on hand a complete assortment of school, classical, medi- 
cal, agricultural, and miscellaneous Books, which they offer at 
wholesale and retell, at the lowest prices for Cask. 

Bb dc M. are prepared to furnish Agricultural Societies with ag- 
ricultural works to be distributed as Premiums of every descrip- 
tion. Publlcand private Libraries supplied at the lowest priees. 



OURHAM BULL FOR 8ALC. 
The subscriber oflers for sale Ms One Durham Bull Osceola. 
He is DOW two years and a half old, and hss taken the first pre- 
mium at two successive Stete shows. For pedigree aud (hrther 
description, see Cultivator, Sept., 1843. 
iUso, his thorough-bred Stelllon Voung Ftorteal. 

CLARK80N P. CROSBY. 
Watervllet. July 1, 1843. fU* 



STALK AND STRAW 

Sinclair's Stolk and Straw Cutten, 
llovey*s do. do. 

Stevens' do. da 

Otiier kinds for straw and hay. 



GUTTERS. 

price 085 to 035i 
010 to 835. 
010 to 000. 
03 to 07. 



A. B. ALLBN, 107 Water St., N. Y. 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

J. M, THORBURJiT ir Co,. 15 John stree^ New York, and 
Astoria, I^ng Island, beg to Inform the HorticuitumI public, that 
they have now ready for delivery, 5000 of MfoU't Eliia Straw* 
berry Plants which they have proved by fruiting in beds for two 
seasons past, and can with conlidonce recommend this excellent 
Strawberry to the most limited grower. In England, where it 
originated, it maintelns to this day its celebrity, and in Covont 
Garden market, London, yields to no other sort than the British 
<ueen, which the Eliza is the parent of. Ii is of a large size, 
fine pine flavor, and cockscomb form, bright red color, and erect 
habit Price for strong rooted plants in pots. 75 cis. per dozen : 
out of pots from the bed. $3 per hundred. 

Also. MjfatV* Britiak Owen, unrivalled fo.- every excellent 
quality, has fruited spiondidly in a large bed the present season, 
and Is Indispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new sort in 
England equals it for general good qualities ; nor In this country 
approaches IL Strong rooted plante in pots, fl per dozen, and 
from the bed strong plants, $5 per hundred. 

Also, Priuee Albert very large and fine, great bearer, fine 
shape and beautiful color. 01 per dozen ; $5 per hundred. It Is 
one of the best sorte for foreing in pots. 

Also, Movejf't Stedlin^, a well known good sort 01.50 per 
hundred ; $5 per thousand. 

Also, Aoss's PAmiuXj one of the best American varieties, well 
known around Hudson and Albany as a fine productive kind, 
01.50 per hundred ; 05 per thousand. 

Also, SeUeA Pitte jSvpU, a very bright colored, oblong fruit, of 
a sprightly pine apple flavor. 01.50 per hundred ; 05 per thousand 

The above are quoted at prices which will encourage any one 
to plant a good sized bed at onoe. They will produce moderately 
next spring, and abundantly hereafter. 

Strawberries, to bear fruit in perfection, should be kept clear 
of runners which can be used for forming new beds. A covering 
of three inches stable manure in winter is very serviceable, 
which fbrk in early In the spring. Keep well clear of weeds and 
a good crop will follow. Place the plante 18 Inches apart In the 
rows, and an alley of two fibet between the rows. 

Orders will meet {wompt despateh and careful packing and fbr 
warding. 

NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

BOSTON PIMK. 

MESSRS. HOVEY Sr CO. have the pleasure of announcing 
to their fViends and lovers of this delicious fruit, that their new 
seedling, called the Boston Pine^ Is now ready for sale. This 
variety is one of the most valuable kinds ever produced ; It is not 
quite as large as Hovey*s Seedling, but possesses the desirable 
property of lielng neariy ten days earlier, remarkably beautiful, 
equally If not more procluciive, and of a most delicious pine fla. 
vor. The flowers are all perfect, and will always bear an abun- 
dant crop, with or without any other sort. The vines are large 
and vigorous,and the hardiest of any variety In cultivation. Plants, 
03 per dozen, ready for delivery on the SOth of Augunt Orden 
executed in the rotation in which they are received. Orders 
from a distance, remitting the amount, will be duly attended to, 
the plants safely packed, and forwarded to any part of the 
country. 

AUo the foUowing varietiet. 

Hovty^a ^eed/tfy^-Well known, and acknowledged to be the 
finest of all strawberries ; plants, ffl per hundred. 

Deptford Pine.^K new English variety of high reputetlon, 
which promises to be a desirable sort ; plante ^ per dozen. 

PrinctMo Mia Maud. — Another new Bngllsh variety, large and 
handsome. Pint exhibited the present year by H. & Co. ; plants, 
$2 per dozen. 

British Qussn.— An English variety of high reputation ; plants, 
01 per dozen. 

Swainoione Stdling. — A high flavored variety, of medium size 
and moderate bearer ; plante, 02 per hundred. 

Together with all kindv now considered worthy of cultlvatloa, 
such as the Elton. Mfott** Etita, MvaWo Pine, Keen*t Seedling, 
Metkven Scarlet, Biehop*» Orange, Old Scarlet or Virginia, Rmf 
al Scarlet, Roes' e Phanix, English Wood, Prolifie^ Bamtbois, &c., 
itc ; plants, 01 to f2 per hundred. 

August and September are fkvorable months for planting straw* 
berries : all orden promptly executed. 

Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Ac., Oec, forwarded to every 
post paid applicant. 

Sept, 184& HOYEY k, Co. 

A. B. Allen, No. 187 Water Street, New York, will take orders 
for the above, and execute them, to be delivered in this city at 
three days* notice. 

LOUISYILLE, KTm SEED AND AGRICULTVRAIt 

STORE. 



Red CloTcr, 
Tiasothy, 
Orchara OrmM, 



Hemp 



Red T«p, 

MUlot, 

Ky , Blae Gtmm, 

Seed* 



A supply of the above seed, crop of 1845, on hand and flir sulo 
by GEORGE, LAPPING, db Co. 

Orden (torn abroad promptly attended to 
Loulsviltei Ky. Sept, 1845. 9t • 
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TIIK AiTIKUICtN AUKICVI^TCRIST. 

TERMS— One Ool1:trner yeiur In ailvanee ; single numbMB,Ten 
Cents ; three copies fnrT«ro Dollara. 

Pablished Monthly, by Saxton k. Milss, 905 Broadway, New 
York, each namber contalnlnv SS piiget, royal octavo. 

Each namber of the Agrlcaltnriat contains but One sheet, and 
is tmnsported by mall nnder the same reRiilations as newspupers, 
viz. : /res any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, »im eemi postofs on each number, and omt arndtihalf 
emita If over 100 mtles, without the State. 

It is so much trouble to get a post ofltee order nald, and It re- 
quires so much formality, that subscribers wlU please hereal^er 
remit all moneys directly to Saztoa and Miles, at their riitk and 
expense ; taking care if possible, that the package does nut ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus subjecting them to single 
pcetage only. Agents also will please bear this fn mind. 

ffCTRemit tkrouffh Poatmatten^ M the Imm tUlme*. 

Editors of news|)apers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be Atrnlshed a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to tliii office. 

Volumes I., I Land lILofTHi Akkbicjln Aobicolturist. 
with tables of contents oomplete, for sale at $1.00 each ; ele- 
gantly and tiiiitbrmly bound in cloth, $1.35. These are hand- 
■ome, tastefbl books, and make very desirable preminuis for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
in all our District School Libmries. Thev eonstitnte the beat and 
most complete treatise on American fltrmlng, stock-breeding, and 
horticulture, extant When several copies are ordered, a liberal 
discount will be made. 

LINN>CAN BOTANIO GARDEN AND NURSERY, 

(LaU Friwu*§.) 

FLUSHING, L. U NEAR NEW YORK. 

The new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, 
late of WiLUAv Pniiioa deceased, and exclusively designated by 
tlie above title for fifty yean, oOer for tale, at rtdueed prices, a 
more extensive variety of Prolt and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Plants, fcc, than can be found In any other nursery in the 
United States, and tiie getuuneneee of which may be depended 
upon ; and they will unremitting endeavor to merit the confl- 
dence and patronage of the public, by integrity and liberality in 
dealing, and moderation in duines. 

Desoiptlve Catalogues, with directions tot planting and culture, 
furnished gratis, on application to the new proprietors by mall, 
post paid, and orders promptly executed. 

WINTER It CO., Proprieton. 

Flushing, L. L. SepL 0, 1845. 3t 

A SHEPHERD WAPTTEB. 

A pnson competent to manage a large flock of sheep, see to 
their shearing, and putting up the wool properly for tae New 
York market. Is wanted to go to Harrodsburg, Kentucky. The 
wages oOered are from $150 to $900 a year, with house and pro- 
visions. The country there is perfectly healthy, and the situation 
agreeable. Apply to 

WILLIAM THOMPSON, Harrodsburg, Ky., or 
A. B ALLEN, 1S7 Water St , N. Y. 

FfiBrVIAN OI7ANO. " 

A small cargo is daily expected (him the Chlncha Islands, of 
the best quality, aad will be sold in bags at the following rates: 
In quantities of 100 bags fir more, ^ centi per lb. 
Over 60 and under lOOliogs, 94 cents per lb. 
Over 10 and under 60 Imgx, 9} cenU per lb. 
Leas than 10 bags, 8 cents per lb. 
Bags average about 126 lbs. each. 

This is the only genuine Peruvian Gnnno expected for some 
months. Orders will be received at the above rates ; and in case 
of more being required than can be supplied from this cario, 
those first at hand will have preference. It is warranted of the 
best quality. Apply to Eowin Bartlktt. 42 South St., or 

A. B. Allkn, 187 Water St. N. Y. 

CHOICE MERINO BUOICd FOR 8AL& 

The subscriber ofibrs a few two year old bucks for sale, got by 
Mr. D. C. Collins* celebrated Rambouillet buck Grandee, out of 
superior pure bred Merino ewes. Price fSO to $50. Also puro 
brad Bierino bucks of various ages, and at difl^erent prices, acc<Mrd- 
lu Co age and quality. 

We can ship sheep to any port In the country. For an account 
of the shearing of our flock, we would rofer to the August num- 
ber of the Agriculturist, page 340, and believe our stock equal 
M Any in the country. 

Apply to I.^VVIS 6. COLIANS, WashlngUin, Duchess Co. 
N. Y., 
N.Y. 



or to R. R. Jfc k G. COLLINS, ButtemiUe, Otsego Co^ 



BONE DUST FOR SALE. 
Hsvlpf been appointed Agent of the Portchester establlsh- 
OMBt, the subscriber will be ready at all times to supply ordert 
Ibr Bone Dust. It is ground enUrely from fitesh unbleached ma- 
IHlila, aad Is of a superior quality. 

A. B. ALLEN, 197 Watet sL, N. Y. 



DUaHAM CATTLE FOft SALE. 

Nine headof this valuable breed of animals are nowoflbreil 
for sale by the Subscriber, he having more than he can well keep 
on his (arm. 

Rose, 9 years old, a good milker, having given 33 quaru milk a 
dav on piistnro only. She u In calf by my prize bull Meteor, aad 
will drop her calf about the middle of August. 

Empress, nenriyaa good a milker aa Rose. She dropped ber 
calf about the SJih of June and will be bulled by Meteor. 

Eunice, 5 years old, balled by uy InipoHed Dnke of Weiling- 
lon, 85th June, is a good milker, her dam having given 33 quarts 
a day on pasture only. 

Julia. A )'eor» old, recently balled by Meteor. 

Lily, i years old, bulled by Meteor 0th Juno, 

Three Voarltng Helfecs. got by Welllnglon and Meloor, aad a 
yeariing uull got by Meteor. 

The«ie animals will be sold at $100 to $185 per head. A cia^t 
will to given of sU months or a year, if desired, for approved 
paper. 

Gentlemen dealrouaol proenrins the blood of the celebraiad 
herd of Thomas Sates, Esq., of Yorhahlre, JSngland, may wm 
have an opportuaity uf doing so, as the yoong aaimals powew 
that blood on the side of their sires ; and the cows are in calf by 
Meteor and Wellington. The cowe are daseendaots of the Pol- 
lock stock of Durfaams. fV>r the good milking qualities of ibeee 
animnis, 9lc^ 1 would refer to the editor of Uie American Afri- 
culturist Letters, poet paid, will receive an answer. 

7V»y, Jn/y 35, 1845. GEO. VAIL, 

HAR.lIOBrS t.npBOVED WItlTE FI«IIVT 

^vheat. 

The subscriber has Just received a lot of this superior Seed 
Wheat, direct fh>m the farm of General Harmon. He writes, 
that owing to the excessive drouth the past season, the berry Is 
not quite as white and plump in appearance as usual, but the 
quantity of the flour Is fully equal, and the seed may bo depended 
upon to produce as good a crop. It Is hi barrels of about 3| bush- 
els each, and will be delivered on board vessel at $7 the aln^ 
barrel, or $OJX) where three or more are taken at one time. 
s A. B. ALLBN. 187 Water St., If. Y. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AQRICULTURIsf . 

PkOMpkia. J.M.Campbell. 

•^$vtt1t|f « •/*• x«**« •••• ••••«•••«•••• •••• ■••• S« H • ■'OttBtt* 

Sfraeuee, JV*. Y.. . .Stoddard it Babeock and L. W. HalT. 
HoMTMf JV. # • •.•...... a... .....*... J. c Derby fc Co. 

Buffalo, Jf. Y. J. H. Butler & CO. 

Boeton,Maee Saxton fc Kelt. 

MUwaukie, me. Ter. Hale it Hopkins. 

Chuago, lU 8. P. Gale lb Cow 

St. Louie, Me Halsall Jfc OolioL 

TuH0iM*m^ /Tm J Morton k. Griswqld. 

Ututevtlle, Kf } George Upplng 2co 

JVew OrTMMu... D. Baker Jfc Co. aad N. Steele. 

(/fndaaeft, Oate. .................. InT • H. Moore it Co. 

AthenM, Oeo J.J. Richards. 

M\nfolk, Va J. Vlckery, Jr. 

Jifhteket, Miee 6. S. 'rainier. 

WoodlMd, La., Ea»t JVMeaa Rer. A. W. Pool. 

General Travelling Agent, Alomzo SBBavAN. 
Bound volumes can be obtained of aay of our Agaots at $1 JB 
per voinroe. 

CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 

To Subscribers; Preservation of Frulu and Vegetables I 
To preserve Green Com ) 

Pann of Mr. Hiunmond 

What is perfbction in Cattle 



Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

Substitutes for a Short Hay Crop ; The Stable 

Fences; The Price of Wool 

New Agricultural Warehouse ; Pruning Stone FVult in the > 
Fall; Storing Cabbages f 

New York Farmer's Club 

Agricultural Tour, Alexander McDooald ) 

Varieties of Strawberry, W. R. Prince. ( 

Geddes*s Harrow 

Wire Fences, Tyro I 

Western Calendar for September, A. Beatty S 

Agriculture in Scotland, John P. Norton 

Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Soc, A Member 

TheOfiigetin Cows, J. H. Jenne 

Wm. H. Botham and the Hereforda, A. Stevens ) 

Diseases of Swine, Alexander Leeds j 
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FATTING 3WIHE. 

Oke of the most important duties demsoding the 
tanner's aiieaiion ibis nnonib, is the fattening of his 
swiue. The practice of some at ibe north is, to com- 
mence one montb later ; bul this is very bad economy, 
for all animals will fat much faster in mild weather 
[Imn in cold. Besides, there is a good deal of stuff 
aboDl ibe farm wbicb la never to valuable as in ibis 
month ; and if gathered up and cooked, is the beet 
food which can be ei'ven for the commencemenl of 
the falling process. We would name amall potatoes 
and roots of oil kinds, cabbage, turnips, pumpkins, 
apples, and unripened and imperfect rare of com. 
After tbeee have been fed a montb or eo, commence 
with a mixture of the diiferent kinde of meal, or corn 
atone, and sboTe ibe animals as fart as possible, get- 
ling Ihem ready for Ihe market by the mjddle of No- 
vember to Ihe &nt of January. If delayed longer 
iban this last mentioned period, however cheap food 
may be, or high the pork may sell, falling swine will 
be a losing process. 

The bogs should be allowed lo exercise a lillle in 
the open air, and have charcoal and loltenwood to 
eat iwice a week, and whatever water Ihey may wish 
lo drink. Some contend Ihat they will not fal as 
fasl for this, but thai remains yet lo be proved by 
careful experiment. At any (ate, we know ihat the 
meal is much superior when fatting animals have a 
moderate degree of exercise, and plenty of ftesh air 
and water. If closely confined they become feverish, 
and their meal ia not only flabby and lastele^?, hut 
positively unhealthy. 

Another thing. Sufficient attention is not paid lo 
the cleanliness of swine. Depend upon il, no animal 
pays better for keeping him clean than the bog i and 
after all, be is not half as dirly a beast as he fsu»uatl>' 
set dt>wn to be. Ho crealure enjoys clean quarters 



belter than he does — tempi bim with a good bc<l of 
freab straw, and see. Tbe following experiment wai 
recently tried in England; — Six pigs of the Norfolk 
breed, and of nearly equal weight, were put lo keep- 
ing at the same lime, and treated tbe same as to food 
and liUer for about seven weeks. Three of ibem 
were left to shift for themselves as lo cleanliness ; 
the other three were kept as clean as possible by a 
man employed for the purpose, with curry-comb and 
brush. The last consumed in seven weeks fewer 
peas by iive bushels than ibe other three, yet Ibey 
weighed more when killed by sevenly-two pounds. 

Norlbem farmers may talk as they please, bul they 
doJi't understand, or rather carry into efiect anything 
like so good a system of falling swine as those do at 
ihetie^l. There they commence feeiiing early in 
September, in a nice grass pasture, with plenty of 
shade IreeP, and a clear stream tunning Ibtough il. 
Heie IVlasler Porkibus daily bathes his sleek sides, 
eats luscious roasting ears 10 his till, drinks and nalks 
about or nleeps al his pleasure i and ihe way he con- 
trives 10 extract the fat from Ihe corn to cover liis 
rotund ribs, is quite eliartning — complelely dJBlancing 
any other chemical ptocess itiat the wit of man has 
yet invented, fl '» worlL. a journey of a thousand 
miles, any time, lo take a look al a small field of corn 
oljivc hundred octM, crowning the rich boilnms of 
ihe west on one side of a fence, ajid a lillle herd ot 
Iko or three hundred lusly grunlers making away 
with it on the other. Indeed, we speak within 
bounds in saying, ibal we have seen thousands of 
acres of corn stretching along these valleys, seeming 
at a I it lie distance like one continued field; and we 
once counted 537 hi»i in one herd. Talk about pork 
and corn in New York I Take a trip lo Ihe Sciola, 
the Miami, and the Wabash, and one will ihen gel 
bis eyes open and know somelbing about ihem. 
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VILLA OF MR. HALSST. 



VILLA OF MR, HALSET. 

Ahono the many handsome villages which envi. 
ion' this eieat emporium, we know of none for 
beauty and variety of scenery, healthfulness of loca- 
tion, taste and splendor of its buildings, gardens and 
grounds, superior to Astoria In addition to this, it 
IS so easy of access that one can reach it in a single 
hour from the City Hall, either by land or water, as 
may be most agreeable, making one of the most de- 
lightful rides or steamboat excursions around New 
York. The only fear vrith us is, that as the city 
spreads, Astoria will be too soon incorporated with- 
in its limits, and thus lose the rural beauty for which 
it is now so greatly admired. 

Of the villas of Astoria, we have selected for our 
present notice that of S. Halsey, Esq., because we are 
most familiar with it, and it is one of the laivest and 
most attractive in the town. The lawn, garden, and 
fruit orchard comprise about ten acres, bordering near 
the East river, the erounds rising in wide terraces 
about twenty feet above the water. They are laid 
out in regular form, a fine stone house occupying the 
crowning jpoint, with a sufficiency of lawn and trees 
and shnH>bery around to separate it from the cultivat- 
ed parts, and to give the whole an agreeable variety. 
In this garden will be found much that is ornamental, 
though Mr. Halsey has been more particularly desi- 
rous to stock it well with the choicest kinds oi fruits. 
And pray what can be more ornamental, we would 
ask, than many varieties of fruit trees ? The pear 
and cherry, for example, with their tall, beautiful, 
cone-shaped tops — the thick, men foliage — and then 
the blossoms so fragrant in the sprine, and the ripe, 
rich fruit in summer and autumn ! Lawn% should 
always be more or less stocked with fruit trees and 
shrubs, intermingled with those of the forest — indeed, 
to our taste, they are comparatively bare without 
them. 

Peacke$ and Cherries, — In the rear of the house is 
a peach orchard, in which Mr. H. has made an ex- 
periment between growing his trees in grass land, and 
that' of keeping them under constant cultivation, treat- 
in? them otherwise preciseljr aUke. Those in the 
cultivated plot are at least twice the nze at six years 
old of those in the grass-plot ; they also bear well, 
while from the others little fruit has been plucked, 
and that of an inferior quality. The crop usually 
f^rown among these trees is potatoes well manured. 
Where peaches are cultivated in large orchards, it is 
generally considered best to plow the land well, and 
keep the ground in potatoes or corn ,* but the smaller 
grains, especially wheat or rye, have been found 
highly prejudicial to both trees and fruit. The finest 
varietv of peaches cultivated here are the Geoiee the 
Fourth. They are indeed juicy and luscious in the 
extreme. 

Another little experiment made by Mr. H. was with 
plum trees. He had two rows of these standing in 
the open garden several years without producing miit. 
He tnen took them up and set them against a hieh 
brick wall, since which they have borne well. He 
attributes this to the root pruning they underwent in 
transplanting, and adds, that since removed they have 
not been attacked bv the curculio. For this exemp- 
tion no reason can be given, save that the insect does 
not find the trees so readily when trained against a 
wall| as when in open ground. We should like to 
hear whether others nave experienced the same 
reault. 



Grape$. — Mr. H. has a range of about 400 feet of 
hot- houses, chiefly devoted to grapes. The kinds 
principally cultivated are the black Hamburg, golden 
Chasselas, Muscat of Alexandria, and white Frontig- 
nac In one of the houses, 40 feet long, which we 
visited the first week in August, we found at least 
250 lbs. of the white Frontignac, and other varieties 
in great perfection, and in another house 85 feet long, 
about 500 lbs. chiefly of the black Hambuig. The 
clusters were unusually large, and the fruit as deli- 
cious as any we ever tasted of these kinds. At this 
time they were worth from 38 to 50 cents per pound 
in the New York market, which no doubt pays the 
expenses of cultivation. Mr. Halsey trains his vines 
under the rafters only — never up the walls, and the 
grapes begin to ripen as early as (he last of July, with- 
out artificial heat. We have no doubt thai cheap 
glass ranges may be so constructed as to grow this 
delicious fruit profitably for the city market We no- 
ticed one black Hamburg vine here with sixty-five 
laige bunches on it, and the grapes forming them of 
unusual size and flavor. 

Figs. — These are grown to considerable extent here 
under glass, and ripen early in July without forcing. 
The black Smyrna bears the most delicious fruit, and 
the black Brunswick the greatest quantity. The 
white Genoa proves a good variety. Figs are suc- 
cessfully grown here in the open air, trained against 
walls ; bnt they are not always certain to ripen well. 

Nectarines and Apricots, — We found Mr. H. in the 
practice of a good method of growing nectarines. It 
IS done by setting the trees in tubs of about two and 
a half feet diameter, by about two feet deep, filled 
with rich mould. The trees are dwarfs, trimmed, 
and kept in the conservatory without artificial heat all 
winter. As the weather becomes warm in the spring 
these tubs are set out every genial day in the open 
air, and put back under glass at night ; and as soon 
as danger from frost is over, they are kept out 
in the open air entirely. They thus acquire a su- 
perior flavor to those usually erown under glass, and 
ripen neariy as early. A sin^e tree three years from 
grafting, and only three feet high, produced the pre- 
sent season 150 nectarines. Trainea to the side of the 
high brick wall, which encloses one part of the garden, 
we found apricots and nectarines. The fniitwas deli- 
cious, and proves that it is entirely unnecessary to re- 
sort (o glass to grow either of them in great perfection. 
Indeed, we think glass for them in this climate is a 
useless expense, for such as are produced under it are 
more or less watery and cold. Nor is it necessary to 
force them in our climate, as we can have, from the 
time of strawberries in June, through the whole sum- 
mer and fall, a delicious succession of fruits, ripening 
in the open air, which keeps up a constant variety, 
superseding the necessity of forcing things in our tem- 
perate climate. 

Poultry, — Mr. Halsey has one of the neatest and 
most convenient poultry- houses we know. But this 
having been figured and described in the Januaiy 
number of our third volume, we need say no moie 
about it He is quite an amateur of poultry, of which 
he keeps a great variety. Amone the cariosities here 
we found two kinds of Mexican pheasants. Th<3 oi e 
is of jet black plumage, with yellow bills and legH, 
and nearly as laree as turkeys ; the other is smaller 
in size, and more light and graceful in form, with pink 
legs and bills, and most beautiful plumage^ variegate J 
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like ihe Engliah cock j)!ii:.ia:iiit. Their shape is 
MMDetbins tile (be Englisb (ifaeasani, though twice 
their eize. 

Sock. — Of cowse ooe woald not look for much 
Mack on such a place ae tbie> Nerertbdeee, Mr. 
Ualeey baa bie Iumm«, and auoM the aniBals we 
moat admired wen aame fine Kia^ Durham cow?, 
which are excelleul nilkers. We alao noiiced here 
a pure while breed of pigs, dHcended fronao import- 
•tiDQ from Englandi made about three jean aiaet. 
Tbeee areChiueee intbMrfonaa.ve^fineio all tbeir 
poiate — tbiifty, baid^, and of good atze. Hr. H. has 
bad Bpring pigs of Hue breed that weired well fatted 
at Cbriatmu from 250 to 30O llw. 

All ibeoul-buildinnof Mr. Halse^a nlla araneat 
and commodioas. The maiukin is of dark freeRtoae. 



THE STABLE. 
America mangera : .., 

n Great Britain of wood, atone, and 
eaet iron, k'o «ch Ibere are objections that are con- 
trolling, and in reference to atone they are peibaps 
insuperable. Those of wood, though cheap, require 
conalant repairs; those of iroD are dear, yet last for 
erer. la addition to the expeoee of Mone, the 
manger ilaelf is cnmbemome and unwieldy. Stone 
map then be deemed of no value, and our renarka 
will be confined to iron and wood. The cheapneae 
of wood will possibly determine of what the manger 
shall be conalracled, and on that account it may be 
thought useless to write of the good qualities of iron 
lor mangers. In our large cities, and si gentlemen's 
country seals, expensive stables are not unfreqaently 
built, and the aim is, r^ardlesa of coet, to make 
the stable complete. In such tbe iron manger might 
welt be nseil, and ultimately it would be cheaper than 
the one of wood. 

The excellences of Iron mangersaretheirdumbilily 
and their cleanliness. Once erected they cd»1 nothing 
for repairs. They imbibe no moisture, and therefore 
never become musty, and if food be sulfcted to lie 
and must in them, tney instantly become sweet when 
the musty food is removed and they are washed. 
When in use, tbongh constantly wet, they do not 
rust ; and when not in use, they are never wet, and 
so cannot rust. Tbey do not wear away wiib use, 
and cannot be chewed by the horse. 

On the other hand, wooden mangers poeseas no 
one of these qualities. They imbibe moisture and 
retain it. They become foul frequently when in use 
even with dry food; and If boiled food be given in 
ihem ihey never are sweet. Mangers when out of 
use will ttecome filled with filth. If of wood, they 
become tainted with tbe odors of the filth, and these 
odors are retained by the porous nature of the wood. 
The food, however fresh it may be, is rendered dis- 
gusting when put into Ihem, and the horse feeds reluc- 
tantly, or not at all. Idle horses must employ them- 
selves in some way, and Ibey find a pleasure in the 
only employment left Ihem, viz., tochew themnnger. 
When once the habit of eating the manger is eetab- 
liehed, the horse may and often does become a con- 
firmed crib-biler, or wind-sucker. In ihls condition 
be IS unsounil, and his value seriously impaired. If 



a wooden manger is to be secured against the teeth of 
tbe horse, it must be well protecI«l by iron cover- 
ings ; and then it is perhaps as expensive as one of 
iron, and yet not so sweet and clean. 

In short, if expense be not regarded, iron sboald 
always be used for mangers ; and where wood is 
used, tbe utmost care should lie taken to keep Ihem 
clean and sweet. This is due to the horse from mere 
humanity, if not interest. If we have work from tbe 
horse, he should have good food from us ; and if he 
do Dot have it, we cannot hnve the work. The horse 
not only requires to have good food, but he requires 
it to be clean and served in a clean manner. If sick 
or delicate, however nice bis food may be, be will not 
eat it from a disgusting maneer. If well and hearty 
he will not eat bo freely, and his vigor will not be so 
easily maintained. 

It JB usual to make the man^r of the same width 
as the stall. This, however, is not necessary, and 
should not be if tbe stalls be not full long. It the 
manger occupy the whole of the end of Ihe stall, the 
length of the stall is diminished by the width of the 
man^r, and if it do not go to the Boor, the horse will 
gel his head below it, and be injured perhaps by vio- 
Tent blows, have potl-evil induced; or be mav in 
pawing bruise his legs and lame himself. If the 
manger go lo the floor, apace is lost. Perhaps in no 
case should the manger fill the whole width of ika 
stall. 



A Hahoer. — Fio G7. 

Our cut this week shows a manger occutiying onlv 
one corner of the stall. This answers nil Ihe pur- 
poses ol a large manger, anil is free fiom iu objec- 
tion'. It leaves all tbe stall lolhe borse, that he can 
use, and he cannot be injured by it. 

Mangers should be about threa-and-a-half feet high. 
It h»a t^n said that mangers should be low, as na- 
ture designed the horse lo eat from tbe ground. The 
natural position of the head of the horse when stand- 
ing is on a level with the body. It requires exertion 
and some labor ic feed from ine ground, none from a 
manger three or four feet high Whatever nature 
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destgneif, the horse should inlicaie it. \h wifl 
never take his food from the ground wh^p hc^ cati at 
the s£rme time get it on a leve.l with his mouth, slaud-. 
ing oaturally. If the manger be low, the horse will 
uet into and frequently ruin it, and as frequently in-, 
jure himself. It should, however, not be too high, 
as h ! will feed with difficulty. A medium is three-, 
an ia-half feet, and for the most of horses, perhaps 
this is the best height 

Trie manger should have a depth of fifteen inches. 
If it l)e shallow, the horse will throw his food out 'n 
eatitig ; and if two kinds be fed at the same time, he 
will waste it attempting to get that which is most 
palatable. If the manger be shallow it should have 
iron bars across the top, just wide enough ai^art to 
admit the horse*s muzzle. By these the food will be 
saved from being wasted. It is, however, always 
better to have the manger deep. 

Mangers should always be made very strong, 
especially when the horse is to be fastened to them. 
It is only necessary, however, to fasten the horse to 
the manger when it fills the whole width of the stall, 
and not even then if the head wall has any strength. 
The upper edge of the n^anger should be thick, and 
should be covered with tin or sheet iron, that the 
horse may not chew it. 

Mangers and racks should always he made of hard 
wood, if wood be used ; and the tloards should be of 
a very ^ooJ quality, without knots, eracks, or holes. 
Where iron is used for the manger, the rungs of the 
racks should be of iron. When the rungs are of 
wood, they should be of the very best, and should 
be split, not sawed, as less liable to break. 

The different cuts we have^iven in the seyeral last 
numbers fully illustrate all the kinds of racks and 
mangers in use ; and we trust we have given suffi- 
cient general hints to enable any one to construct 
stalls of a proper kind. We shall take up the other 
details of stables in our future numbers. 



HUSSETS REAPING MACHINE. 

A FRi£MD of ours being at Geneva, in this State, the 
past summer, heard of the successful operation of Mr. 
Hussey's reaper at Oaklaods, near by, the farm of 
John beladeld, Esq., and had the curiosity to go out 
and see it. We were so pleased with his account of 
it, that agreeably to our request he has furnished us 
the following memorandum of it, and its operations. 

This machine was made by Mr. Obed Hussey, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. The first cost was $100, and 
the freight to Geneva about $10. It is worked by 
two horses with ease, requiring one man to attend the 
machine, and a boy to drive. I think it will cut 
twenty acres per day, or more, though Mr. Dela6eld 
has not exceeded seventeen acres ashe did not work 
the reaper more than nine hours any one day. The 
advanta^s derived from its use are, the expedition of 
harvesting the crops, the small number of men neces- 
sary to employ, and the clean and even surface in 
which stubble is left. The straw also is gathered in 
better condiXjiUkt which is a matter of some considera- 
tion. That the economy of the machine may be bet- 
ter understood, the following statement is subjoined 
of harvesting Mr. Delafield's wheat crop of 104 acres. 
The reaping machine cut the whole in eight days, 
equal to an average of thirteen acres per day. He 
^tfti mates the oo8t as follows : — 



1 Man and team 
i Eoy to drive, 



$1 50 
50 



92 00 per day) 

whieb fol^ 8'days is - - • $16 (M 

Add'intMest oa e»stofthfl BMUshUie 1 year 7 00 

Coat )Qf cttl,iikig( lOAaeret of wheat by — i^ 

xnB<chiae, $29 00 

If'tte aaoM had • been • cradled, and stippoKiiig 



the average quantity per nsanv per day, to be about 
two! aoies, it wouM^ refakt six^cradles to cut* 1 04 acres 
ia flight dlsys. At 18 acres per day the cost of six 
cradlesi including- board ami iodginff, at 99 50 per 
day, is $72. This shows .a gain of $49- in iavorof 
thexnaahiAe. If, however, fannera employ men who 
day after clay> can cradle moie than two acres per day, 
th^ estimate can readily be made in accordance with 
the ereater manual power. It would seem that the 
usual quantihri may be aasamed at two aeres per day 
for couiinnei letor. In> addition^ we may eetimate 
that six cradles would re qa i te nine rakers and bind- 
ers; whereas the maeHiite thue'iar has required but 
seven ioUowefs, nsakin^ a saving of 'two men at $1 
each, is$a per day, which foreightdayegives^lOia 
favor of the machine. If these calenlations are oor* 
reot, it will be peroerfed that Mr. D. saved $<^ in 
harvesting his wheat crop alone. 

Since the in-gathering of the wheat, we understand 
be has used the machine for cuttiflff oats and flax. 
The farmers for many miles around Geneva came to 
examine the machine while at work, and were all 
surprised at the rapidity and neatness of its execu- 
tion ; but above all, the facility with which it cuts the 
lodged ^^n, leaving nothing in the fields to be deaned, 
which IS another great advantage in its nse. To con- 
clude, Mr. 0. thinxs the inventor, Mr. Hussey, is en- 
title to high credit for his ingenioas machine. It ia 
simple, strongly made, and efiective. 

NEW YORK FARMERS' CLUB. 

At the meeting Sept. 2d, some desultory conversa- 
tion first took place on the subject of the rot in pota- 
toes, from which we gathered notliing new. The 
best preparation for a wheat crop was then taken up. 

Mr, Towntend, of Astoria, said he plowed twice and 
harrowed four times, a Quarter of an acre, for wheat. 
That piece gave upwards of seven bushels this year, 
equal to almost thirty bushels per acre. 

Mr. Selleck — Was not lime used on the farm ? 

Mr. Starr — I have known one plowing do as 
well — hut it was on rich soil. 

Mr. Totmsend — ^Two years ago I had a field in 
which I had grown com— cut off the stalks — leaving 
the stumps in the fields ; this field I plowed — splitting 
the hills, I harrowed it well — so that the field pre- 
sented a good surface, all alike — I sowed oats — the 
appearance of this crop was singular — it looked like 
rows of nngerbread — ^those on tne rowsof hills good 
— ^thoae between the old rows poor — little grain in 
them. I lost about one-half of my crop that year. 

Mr.BloomfiM — Where clover has been grown, 
it is remarked that its tap root loosens the soil deep, 
and that undoubtedly adds much to the growth of the 
wheat planted upon the field. I agree to the doctrine 
of deep plowing. 

Chairman — Clover is highly beneficial from that 
cause ; the tap root loosens the ground. 
I Mr, Bloamjuid — ^Those of our farmers who have 
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cone to Virgima farms, are proving effectually bv their 
Jeep plowing, &c, what ought to be done, and what 
bad not been done there before. They plow deep 
aad.flow clover. The results are excellent 

At the second meeting, Sept. 16th»the best method 
of cultivating flax was discussed, but no definite re- 
sults arrived at. A letter was next read from Dr. Under- 
hili on the Culture of Wheat. An apple was pre- 
sented by Mr. McKeyes, of Hamilton, C. W., weigh- 
ing 19 ounces, and measuring 14 inches in circum- 
ference. Specimens of wild rice were shown by Mr. 
Meriam* Capt Post, of Deep River, Conn., sent a 
sample of wild oats Mr, Graham, of this city, pre- 
sented Isabella grapes of a superior quality, which 
ripened on the dth September. 

MyUkde Rye, ^- A fine sample of this was 
shown to the club. The person who grew it stated 
that the seed was sown about the tenth of June — it 
was mowed for grass in the latter end of November. 
The stalks were about five feet high, and the heads 
averaged four inches in leofth when gathered on the 
same day as hi^ field rye. when cut for grass it was 
fully ten inches long. It is neither so soTt, so laige, 
iior so farinaceous, as the ordinary rye, at least com- 
pared with my own field crop. Yesterday, T met the 
late Vice President of our Senate, and the treasurer of 
our State, both practical farmers, to whom 1 men- 
tioned this rye and its uses. 

FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 

OF TBI 

NEW TORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This was held atUticaon the 16th, 17th, and 18ih 
of last month, and it is generally conceded that the 
laigest concourse of people was present there than at 
any preceding show — %5 to 30,000, probably, being 
on the eround on the 17th, and not less than 40 to 
45,000 different persons visiting it in the course of 
the three days. The majority of these were, the real 
farmers, with their families ; and we could observe a 
more general and heartfelt interest in the exhibition, 
pervading those present, than has seemed heretofore 
to characterize such assemblies. Nearlv all doubt 
now is removed from the minds of intelligent farm- 
ers respecting the utility of an annual cattle show 
and fair, and we have reason to believe that it will 
fontinue to grow in popularity with the New York 
igriculturat community. Indeed, we hope to live to 
tee the day when one hundred thousand persons will 
oe preseiit at an exhibition of this kind. A rain 
wbieh fell a few days previous to the show com- 
pletely laid the dust, and (he weather was cool and 
lelightful till «dK>ut 5 o'clock of the last day, when a 
smart shower came up to the discomfort of a few, and 
obliging the membefs of the society to adjourn from 
the open air to one of the business rooms, to finish 
reading the reports of the several committees. 

Stem) Gr^wuL— This was in the suburbs of the 
eity, about a mife from the railroad dep^t, on 
Genesee street The spot was well chosen for a 
show ground, being a compact turf, on a dry and 
slightly rolling surface, commanding a delightful 
view of the town and country for some distance 
around. An area, neariy square, of ten acres, was 
enclosed by a hi^h tight board fence. At a suitable 
distance from this a railioj^ was put up all around, 
which formed the carriage drive. Within this railing 



the cattle for exhibition were tied, and the sheep a:ui 
pig pens were arranged. About the centre of the 
front fence a suitable business oJlice was erected for 
the accommodation of the officers of the society, and 
within the enclosure tents were pitched for the 
various committees. Wednesday, the 17th, at an 
early hour, the gates to the show eronnd were 
thrown open, when the broad areft to which they led 
was soon filled with a dense mass of people on foot, 
on horseback, and in vehicles of diffisrent kinds. The 
first object that attracted attention on entering, was a 
beautiful open octagonal temple, 15 feet high, wreath- 
ed with evergreens and flowers.* It was designed by 
T. R. Walker, a member of the Floral Committee. 
Next were four buildings 30 feet by 100 feet each, 
and of sufficient height. The first of these was 
Floral Hall, for the display of flowers^ fruits, and 
vegetables; the second, the Ladies* Hall, devoted to 
domestic fabrics; the third. Mechanics' Hall, for im- 
plements ; and the fourth, the Fanners' Hall, for 
flour, grain, butter, cheese, &c. All these buildings 
were well arranged for the purposes designed. The 
Floral Hall was particularly attractive ; for in ad- 
dition to the show of nature's most beautiful pro- 
ductions, a pretty Egyptian temple, dedicated to 
Ceres, graced the front just after entering — half-waj 
down rose a Gothic temple, for the worship of Po 
mona, and near the extreme end we found a third 
temple, in the Corinthian order, sacred to Flora. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to the fair ladies 
under whose supervision this hall was made so 
attractive. 

2Via/ of P/ow5.— Tuesday, the 16th, was devoted 
to the trial of plows ; and the gathering together of the 
Slock, agricultural implements, and other things, for 
the next day's exhibition. 

Horses. — We have never seen so select a show 
of stallions in the United States. The match and 
single horses were generally very good. The breed- 
ing mares were a pretty fair lot, though not near 
equal to the horses. Joel 6. Nott, showed a superb 
thorough-bred mare, by Eclipse, out of V'ouug Romp. 

Catue. — The exhibition of Durbams was meagre 
enough in comparison with all other shows, save the 
first of the society at Syracuse. This was owing to 
there being few breeders of Short-Horns in the vicinity 
of Uu'ca. Of Devons there was a much better dis- 
play, and Messrs. Washburn, Beck, and Garbutt, did 
themselves great credits Mr. Sotham had a superb 
lot of Herefords, and Mr. Bement and others, some 
Ayrshires. Native and grade milch cows were 
abundant, and of great excellence. The superb fat 
Durham ox of E. P. Prentice, of Albany, and the 
grade Durham cow of C. Booram & Co., of Buffalo, 
aud several other animals, attracted much attention. 
The cow was nearly perfect, and would weiffh 2,000 
lbs. The working oxen were a fine lot, and princi- 
pally of a beautiful red color, showing a high cross 
of the Devon. 

Sijeep. — Nothing like so large an exhibition has 
ever been made of the woolly tribe, particularly in 
Merinos and Saxons. 

Swine. — Of these there was a goodly show of 
Berksbires, Leicesters, and the beautiful white Suf- 
folks, belonging to Mr. Stickney, of Massachusetts. 
We shall now know where to fill orders for our 
friends. 

Poultry. — ^The feathejed bipeds appeared here in 
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considerable force and varietj, and the exhiUtion xras 
superior to anything ever before maJe. 

Farm Implements. — We noticed a greater variety 
present than at Po^keepsie ; but it was not what it 
should be in New York. Among the new things 
most worthy of note, were a stump extractor, Hus- 
seys reaping machine, Pitt's corn and cob crusher, 
a superb Jot of plows from Rup^gles, Nourse & Mason, 
of Worcester, and a steam dairy operator fof cbeese, 
holding 150 gallons of milk. 

Dairy ProducU. — ^This was a superb display, 
principally from the county of Herkimer. We 
coi.uei 131 specimens of cheese of a superior quality 
— some of them weighing 240 lbs. or more, each. Of 
butter 'there were 29 specimens, most of which were 
very nice. Mrs. H. Khodes, of Trenton, made a no 
less curious than beautiful display of butter, in the 
forms of fish, birds, their nests and eggs, melons, 
corn, and a variety of other things. 

Vegetables and Seeds. — Considering the season the 
assortment of these was quite respectable. Amono" 
the principal exhibitors were David Gray, Jr., of 
(Jtica, the State Lunatic Asylum, and C. F. Cross- 
man, of Rochester. 

Fruit — ^The show in this department was confined 
Almost entirely to Western New York, and taking 
ihis into consideration, it was a better one much than 
we anticipated. N. GoodseJl, of Greece, had 300 
kinds of apples; David Thomas, of Cayuga, 39 va- 
rieties of pears, and 52 of apples; EHlwanger and 
fiarry, and Russell and Hook.'r, of Rochester, each 
hal a Une assortment of fruit 

Flowers — ^The unexampled drouth made this 
rather a meagre show in comparison with that of the 
past year. However, thanks to the ladies and a few 
spirited gentlemen, some beautiful varieties of flowers 
were there to grace the hall. 

Domestic Fabrics. — Here the manufacturers of 
Utica and its neighborhood, and the ladies with their 
quilts and fancy needlework, gave a rich variety, 
which attracted no little attention. 

Plowing iJfo/cA.— This came off on the White- 
stown road, a short distance out of Utica. The task 
was one quarter of an acre, and two hours the time 
allowed to perform it. Twenty-one teams, of one 
pair of horses each, started. The quickest perform- 
ance was in 65 minutes. The work was all admir- 
ably done. Mr. Smith's p'rw-nin, Jackson, who 
won the first prize, could scare :ly be excelled, and 
all the premium plowing was of the highest order. 
£. W. Butler, a lad 16 years old, did his work on an 
average with the others. He was the only one in the 
boy's class, and was awarded a premium of $10. 

The Address — On the last day, Thursday, at 3 
o'clock, P. M., Josiah Quincy, jr., EUq., of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered the address on the show ground. 
He was surrounded by a lar^e auditory, and acquit- 
teJ himself to universal admiration. Indeed, we 
cmnot speak too highly of his beautiful oration. 
The thoughts were noble and appropriate, and the 
style chaste and classic, tt was delivered with great 
ea«e, and animation, and we hope to be able to 
present the address to our readers next month ; they 
will then have an opportunity of jrudgine for 
themselves of its highly attractive merits. Imme 
! a'ely after the address of Mr. Quincy, the chair- 
men of the several committees made their reports 
m succession. 



Amount of Money Received. — The receipts for 
memb(;rship and tickets were about $4^400, which is 
$703 more than was received last year. The citizens 
of Utica were at the expense of fitting up the show 
ground, which must hare cost about $1,500. Bat 
this, we think, was paid back several times over, by 
the large concourse of people present spending their 
money freely among them. 

Bminess Iransactions. — From all that we can 
learn, sales of stock, implements, &c., were made to a 
much greater amount than ever before at one of these 
exhibitions. Tliese are likely to increase from year 
to year, and after the show is over, there will ulti- 
mately be an extensive fair. We do not know so 
good a place to purchase stock as at one of these 
meetings, and we would call the attention of fansem 
throughout the country to this fact, and inrite them 
to be present, not only as a matter of curiosity, bin 
of buitiness. Among the stock transactions, we hear 
that Mr. Vail, of Troy, sold his fine young- Short- 
horn bull. Symmetry, to Col. J. M. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, for $300, which is a large price as times ro. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best animals in the 
state. 

Quite a number of strangers were present, among 
whom we recognized Mr. Burke, U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents (who came on purpose to gather materials 
for his forthcoming agricultural report); Mr. Ballan} 
of Washington, D. C. ; Mr. Gilmour of Baltimore; 
John G. Mai lock Esq. of C.W. ; Mr. Edmunson of the 
British American Cultivator, and several other Cana 
dian gentlemen whose names have escaped us: 
Messrs Aflfeleck & Metcalf of Mississippi; Dr. 
Holmes of the Maine Farmer; Judge Smith, and 
Messrs. Blakesley and Atwood of Connecticut ; Dr. R 
R Reed of Penn., and Mr. Felder, of South Carolina. 

Everything went off very harmoniously, and it 
seemed a happy, and we trust an improving meeting- 
of the farmers. Got. Wright, and many of our 
most distinguished citizens were present, seemingly 
highly pleased with the show. Tne Committees on 
the part of the citizens of Utica, deserve high praise 
for their admirable arrangements throughout the 
whole afiair. There were several things got up for 
the entertainment of the people ; such as the Mag^ 
netic Telegraph, the Circus, a Juvenile Concert, a 
Concert at the City Hall, and a splendid ball on 
Thursday evening, for the gratification of the younger 
part. The Mayor of the city ^ve a soiree which 
was well attended, while the citizens of Utica vied 
with each other in their attention to strangers. 

The numerous Hotels in Utica did their best to ac- 
commodate the public ; but after stowinr as thick as 
in a camp, many of the late comers had to look for 
private lodging. For our own part, we sot well 

?[uartered at Baggs's magnificent hotel. Here we 
ound all the luxuries of the season, and a most 
obliging and attentive landlord in Mr. Churchill. 
We recommend this house to travellers, as it is the 
most convenient to the rail -road depot, and one of the 
best kept on the northern route from New York. We • 
can also speak highly of the Delavan Temperance 
House at Albany. It is a palace of a house, and 
kept in the neatest and most comfortable manner. 
The several rail-road companies transported stock 
and all other implements to and from the show gratisy 
and passengers they carried at half price» which was 
really rery liberal on their part 
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CATTIiB. 

Class I. Durkawu. 

BvbM.~lst prsmiam, B. P. Prentice, M c. Hope, for fate bull 
O'ConneL, •IS : 9d, J. M. Sherwomd, Aulmrn, for his bull Arrow. 
$10 ; 3d, G«o Vail, Troy, for his Imll Symmetry, Diploma. Mr. 
Uvosby's Osoeola, the tall Yomng Eebo, BIr. Talcott*8 Coriez. 
Mr. DooUttle^s Mohawk Chief, speeiallv, comiMndoii. 

BulU S ftars old.— lat preminiD. Bell tc Morris, Westchester, 
for their boll Marias $10. No other animals offered in tbU cIhss 
deemed worthy of a ptemlnm. 

Teaiiing BtJU.—lglt W. W. Ballard, Sonthport, Chemung 
eo., fbr hu Boll Victor, $10; 2d, Geo. BiinkerhofT, Alb:)nv co., 
for bis boll Peter Parley, Col. Toor ; Sd, Horatfo N* Gary, Mtircy , 
Orefon, Diploma. 

BmU Cakiea. — 1st, Z. B. Wakeroan, Herkimer, Meteor, i 
CM. Toor; Sid, Bell fc Morris, Westchester, Prince. Diploma. 

OviM.— 1st, J. M. Sherwood, Anburq, for his cow Philoponn, 
•IS; 9d, Bell k, Morris, Westchester co., Victoria, tlO; 3d. R. 
O Nlebolaa Oeoeva, Plora, Diploma. 

—1st, J JfUUierwood, Aobora, <br his heUbr 



Sybil $10; 9d, H. N Gary, Marcy, heifer Lilly Diploma. 

Psorlia^ ^ct/er«.— 1st, U. N. Cury, Marcy, for his heircrltuse, 
$10. 

ifi^fer OsIms.— latiZ.B. Wakemnn. calf Sylvia, Col. Toor; 
Sd, J. M. Sherwood, Aiibura, eaif Dahlia, Diploma. 

Btn.La^— Ist, Emstns Comtnf , Albany, boll Sir George, $15. 
Y^vHgBMlU.—Ul, T.H.Hvati,Rochesler, bull DonaQixiiti*!,$10. 
C»tp#. — Ist, Erttstos Corning, Albany, cow Aston Beauty, f 15 ; 
2d, Entetos Coming, cow Mary, $10. 
^si^tfrs.— 1st, T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, heifer Emma, tlO. 

OiiAea 0L jDceene. 

JNUs.— 1st, H. N. Washbom, Otsego co. boll Yoong B;ilt1- 
more, $15 ; Sd, E. P. Deck, Wyoming co, bail W. Wallace, $10. 

Fomuf Bidlt. — 1st, B.P.Johnsiin, Oneida co., bnll Ivanhoe, two 
peon old, $10 ; 9d, E. P. Beck, Wyoming ca, boll Criterion, one 
year old, diploma. 

G»»#.— 1st, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co., cow Victoria, $15; Sd, 
BT. N. Washbom, Otsego co., cow Baltimore. $10. 

JXB(f«r«.— 1st, H. N. Washbom, Otsego co., heifer Uticn, $ 
fid, B. P. Beck, Wyoming ca, heifer Flora, diploma; H. N. 
Washborn, Otsego co., for his Devon calves, diploma. 

Ci.aM IV. jfyreWrws. 

JB«l£«.~1st, C. N. Beraent, Albany, boll Sheltie, $15. 
Ttmmg Bm««.— 1st, C. N. Bement, Albany, boll Kenwood, 6!0. 
Onw.— Ist, C. N. Bement, Albany, cow Alice. $15. 
Bmftrt.—UtiC. N. Bement, Albany, heifer Fair)-, o:0 

Clam V. Grade CkOtU, 

OnM.>~lst, Dolphos Skinner, UUca, «5; Sd, H. N. Gary. Mar- 
cy, $10 ; 3d, F. Ingenotl, Vemon, Vol. Trans. 

Ue^trt ^]mr9 eld.— Ist, H. W. Doollttle, Herkimer. $15 ; Sd, 
H. Crocker, Utica, $10; 3d, J. B. Nott, Gulidertand, Vol. Trans. 

PMr/t'tif AW/wv.— Ist, H. W. Doollttle. Herkimer, #5; Sd. A. 
J. Bell, Weetmoiel«Bd,Col Toor.; H. W. DoolltUe, Herkimer, 
Vol. Traoa. 

Bmftr Gs/«M.->lat, Andrew McBilde, Marshall Col. Tour. 

Class VI. JVhCtes CuttU 

G»iM.— isCH. IL FAstman, Marshall, $15; Sd, F. D. Gros\*e- 
nor, Utlca, $10; 3d, Henry Waters, Barivllle, Vol. Trans. 
^ Heifen S ytcrs s/dL—lsl, IL H. Eastman, $15; Sd, W. L. 
Moold, Ports, $10 ; 3d, E. F. Bead, Kirkiand, $5. 

Ttarling Hetfen.^Ut, A. J. Bell, $5. 

Best heUbr calC 6. W. Drew, Kirkiand, Col. Toor 

nsCBLLAMBOUt. 

Ihillt.— 1st, Horace Potoam, Rome, ball Bolivar, Col. Toor. ; 
fid, PhihmderBodloog, Oneida co.. Col. Toor. ; 3d, Lother Smith, 
Olanio, Vol. Tr. ; 4th, S. M. Poster, K Hartford, Vol. Tr. 

Heat boll calf, Geo. Geertner, Canajohaiie, diploma. 

woomra ozoo. 

For bMt 10 yoke, J. 8. lb W. Wadsworth, Geoeseo, $90; Sd 
do., Rossel BiMkstone and ochen, New Hartford. $10 ; best yoke, 
Abram Hard, Norway, 015; fid, J. 8 It W. Wadsworth, Gene- 
MO, $10; 3d, Lother Comstock, Kirkiand, $8; 4th, H N. Can-, 

!!^yu*i**?' A •**•"<»» c«r"«* ««- •*; *»», Aostin 6. 

Nwl, N. Hartibfd, $4; 7th, & B. Rhedea, Paris, N.Hartfoid, VoL 



Tlree mots oU —Best yoke Hiram Gridley, KirMand, $19 ; 2d, 

i ^iL 2?*1-^?*- Wadsworth, G^neaeo. $10; 3d, R. Blacks tone 
VovtkHortford, diploma. *** ^ ' > 

^^J*^,^/~^^^ y<*«' M. L. Batter, North Hartfoid, $10; 
fid, S. ScovUl. ManhoU, C'olman^s Toor ; 3d, B. T. Case, Bcisiol,, 
diploma. 

"" i^Beat ^nofee, a W Goon, Kirklaad, $8. 



PAT CATTI.O. 

Best pair. Charles Godfrey, Geneva, $15; 3d, James Calllghan, 
North 8G<itlaod, 10: 3d,C. Boororo fcCa Bofhlo, Cot, Toor. 

Sin^U Ox or Steer.— Ut, Hogh Crocker, Utica, $10; 2d, E. P. 
PrentEoe, Albany, $5. 

One er Ae^«r.->-lst,C. Boorom Ib Co. Boflhlo, $10 ; Sd, E. Cor* 
ning, Albany, Gay, 35; 3d, do. do. Matchless, VoL lY. ' 

VAT SHKKV. 

lat, John Reeves, Lvfaader, $10 : 3d, J. M. D. ftrintyre. a:* 
baay. Col. Toor. ; 3d, Geo. Brinckerhoff, Albany, Vol. Tr. 

STALUOXa. 

TIsrvorA Br«e.~lst, C. T. Albot Stokes, Oneida eo.,Conster- 
Bfttlon, $90: Sd, N. 8. Hnngerford. Oneida co.. Sir Henry, $10; 
3d, C. F. Crosby, Watervleit, FIotImII, VoL Tr. ; 4th, T. J. 
Thompson, Otsego co.. Sir Charles, dljptoma. 

Hvree of all vo^rk. — Isl, Stephen Fancher, Onondaga co., Yc nng 
Bdipse, l^; fid, WHtlam Fergnson, Oneida oo., bay, Kentucky 
Honter, tlO ; 3d, T. D. Moody, 8t. Laonrenco oo., bay, Bluch^r, 
Vol. Tr ; 4Ui, E. Merrlam, Lewis co., black, Blocher, dip. 

Dram^kt SUiUion9.—Vn\%Va» Conri ng, Albany, certificate for his 
horse Mmpson, as the best horse in his class, having received 
a premiom in the some class last year. 

1st, John Van Hoesin, Oneida co., for his horse Patrioi, 8S0 ; 
Sd, G. Warren, Onon. co., Dragon, $10 ; 3d, Benj. Petit, Oneida 
CO., Honest Tom, dip. 

SuUlimu 3 femrg od/.— 1st, Lake Coan, Oneida, co.. Black 
Messenger. $ld ; Sd, John M. Til&ny, Chenango co., Yoong Go- 
dolphin, $10. 

DiMcretionary Premtuvu. — Isaac f^irchlld, Onon. co., Bepjpo, 
Col. Toar. ; Maithew Clark, Oneida co^ Sir Roderick, Vol. TV. : 
Gea B. Rowe, Madison co., Yoong Sir Charles, dip. 

XATCBBD HOESOe AND OKLDIROa. 

Matched fforeea.—Ut, Ardon Merrill, Rome, grey horses, $10* 
Sd, J. Bntterfield ItCo., Utica, black horses, 3 vol. Tr.; 3d, Lewis 
Joy, Trenton, dip. 

A diploma and volnme of IVans. for 1845 to Welch and Mann, 
for Ave pairs cream colored matched horses. 

OKLDlNOa. 

1st, J. Botterfield At Ca, UUca, bay gelding, $10; fid, Abraham 
Soles, Schenectady, br. horao, vol. "nans. ; 3d G. W. Gardner, 
Utica, chestnot hone, dlp^ 

Diaentianary.—J,. Lennebacker, Utica, dip. 

MAOOa AMO COLTt. 

1st, Georce Fordon, Geneva, $90 ; Sd, Joel B. Noti, Albany, for 
his mare Iodine, and colt BiBngham, $10 ; 3d, A. Close, Paris, 
diploma. 

Jlfarv« 3 feara ald.—Ut, Isaac FOirchlld Fabios, for his Uaek 
mare Fanny Grey, $10 ; Sd, Wm. O. Barrett, Paris, Vol. Tr. 

Mares S »ear« 0M.— 1st, Geo. Fordon, Geneva, dip.; fid, Isaae 
Fairehiid, I^blos, Vol. IV. 

Dtterefieiierjr.— Roswell Moman, for pair of Arabian colts, Vol. 
Tr. ; Joel B. Nott, a yearling colt. Chlorine, Vol. Tr. 

Afa/ss.— Josiah Cloyes, Monlsville, for one pair of molosi, 
VoL T*. 

sBon. 

Class I. — Long Woolkd. 

Jhicks —Best back, J. M. D. Hclntyre, Albany, Golswold bock, 
$10 ; Sd best, Wra. ilazford, Oneida, Bakcwell do., Col. Toor. ; 
3d best, W. Rathbone, Oiseso, Dishley, din. 

fwes.— Best five eoryes J. J Boshart, Mohawk, $10; Sd be^t, 
Wm. Rathbone Otoego CoL Toor. 

JLoMAtf.— Best five lambs. Premiom eqoally divided betweeo 
Gea Brinckerhoof, Albany, and Thomas Hollu, Otsego, $5. 

Class U.— Miodlb Woolbo. 

J9iie*«.— Best bock, J. M. D. Mclotvre, Albany, $10; Sd, Fred. 
Eastoo, Mt. Morris, Col. Toor. - 3d, 2. B. Wakemon, Herkimer, 
diploma. 

£»e«.— Best five, J. D. Mclntyre, Albany, $10 ; fid, J. M. Sher- 
wood, Aoborn, CoL Tooc. ; 3d, Z. B. Wakeman, dip. 

/.eeito.— Best five, J. D. Mclntyre, Albany, $&. 

Class HI. Merhuaa amd Uuirgrmiea. 

Bmek9,—fieaX bock, H. lb J. Carpenter. Pooghkeepsle, $10 ; Sd, 
J. M. Sherwood, Aoborn, Col. Toor. ; 3d, Reed Borrett, Tomp- 
kins CO., difi. 

JEwes.— Be«t flva J. M. Sherorood. Aaborji, $10; fid, kreel 
Smith, Oe Royter.CoA. Toor. 

J>stte^Best Ave, J. M. Sherwood, Aoborn, $5. 

Class IV. Sssmu amd tkatr grmdaa. 

Beet bock, S. B. Crocker, Vernon, $10 ; fid, 8. H. Choreb, do. 
Col. Tonr: 3 d, J. R.Jones do., dip. ; best five ewes, P. H. Church, 
do., $10; Sd, 8. B. Crocker, do , Col Tour. ; 3d, D. C. Bamec, 
Dcerfiold, Oneida co , d> : best five lambs, L. T. Manhall, Vet 
oon, Oneida CO., $5. 

SMeepfr^m adUr SCoies.—Dlplomas to J. H. NeUletor. I. H. 
Blakes ley, N B Smith and Stephen Atwood, all of LUcnKeld ce. 
Conn., for soperlor Merino Sheep 
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SWIHB. 

BooTM ^Istt, C R NlchoU, Darlen, Leicester braed, $10 ; 9d, J 
M Sherwood, Aabnra, Berkshire, Col. Toor.; 3d, LT Marshall, 
Vernon, dl|i. 

5m0#.— Ut, J J Boshartf Mohawk. Berkshire and Leicester, $10; 
Sd, Robert Eel Is, Westmorelaiid, grade Berkshire, Col. Tour. ; 3d, 
Peter Smith, Utlea, dlpu 

Pi^«.— Ist, Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Col. Toor. ; 3d, James 
Plant, diploma. 

rouLTftT. 

Best lot Dorking Fowls, L Tucker, Albany, $3 ; best do. Black 
Polands, Geo Bemeni, Albany, $3 , best pair of Docks, (Masco- 
vfee) G Bement, Albany, 93 ; best do. Turkeys, (wild) L 7*aeker, 
Albany, $3; best do. Geese, (African) 6 Bement, Alb., $3; best 
and greatest variety of Fowls, L Tucker, Alb., $10. 

rLows. 

1st, Howard Delano, Mottrllle, Onondaga ca. Diamond, impro* 
Ted, $15: Tho's D Bumll. Geneva, Shell Wheel, (premium last 
year) certificate ; Bralnard It Comstock, Rome, Diamond, So. 5, 
(premlom last year) certificate ; B Wilson, Vcmon, Diamond, No. 
9i (prem. last year) oertlOcate ; Sd, Miner, Horton k. Co», Peeks- 
kill, No. 39, silver medal ; 3d, John B Gaylord. Auburn, Ho, 6, 
dip. ; Alvah Jeflerson, Darlen, Michigan Subsoil, $10. 

PARM IMrLBMBHTS. 

Fkrm ITivvns.— Beet, Peter S Eastman, New Hartford, $10 ; 3d, 
J 9 & M Peckham, Uaca, Vol. Tr. 

Harromt. — Best, Oran Barton, Tyler, Onon. co., (Geddes Har- 
row) Col. Tour. 

5«artjl«r.^Orea Birton, Tyler, Onon. en., $5. 

Oi/tteator.— Best, Oron Barton, Tyler, Onon. co., Col. Tour. 

FkKHinrMUU.—BmX^ J T Grant Ib Co., Sehagticoke Junction, 
silver medal ; 3d, Clow & Tralon, Mentz, Vol. Tr, ; 3d, J Patter- 
son, Canandalgua, dipi 

Hor»9 Power— Best, A D Cbllds, Rochester, $10. 

Tkruking Maehnu -Best, A Douglass, Skaneateles, $10: 3d, 
Hart, Hlgham * Co-, /alcaa Works, Uttca, Vol. Tr.: 3d, Ellery 
Hicks, dip. 

J>rUl Barrow. — Best, Abm. Randall, Oneida eow, to plant pote- 
toes and com. Col. Tour. 

Straw Cotter.— Best, J. G. Case, Utica, Saaford's, illv. medal ; 
Sd. J C Rich, Penfleld, Vol. Trans. ; 3d, Martin Bandera, Cort- 
land, diplonta. 

PAaMiNe mFLKKBirre. 

Best com and cob Crasher, J A Fitch, Rochester, $10. 

Best farm horse cart, Wm Carol!, Albany, Col Tr 

Best revolving hoTM-rake, James Smith. Clarkson, Bflonroe eo.. 
Col. Tour. ; 3d do., Albert Brock way, Brldgowater, Vol. Tr. 

Best ox yoke, A Munroe, (Sal way. Col. Tour. ; 3d do., Wm. 
Hill. Marcy, Vol. Tr. 

Best grain cradle, B S Ragar, Frankfort, $3 ; Sd do., David 
Flanders, Stockholm, diploma 

Be.«it hay fork, Taylor. Buttolph It Co., diploma. 

Best grass seythe, H C Whfte, AiUon, diploma. 

Best hoe, R k E Clark. It Co^ Unadilla Forks, $ft 

Best c4Mm shelter, J D Briggs, Sarainga, diploma. 

Best com cutter, J M Cleveland, Adams, JeflTerson oo., $?. 

Manure forks, Taylor Buttolph, it Co., Stockholm, diploma. 

O Hnssoy, Baltimore, reaping machine, $10. 

Plowing M^rcn. 30 bictriks. 

Ist, Fred. Smii^i, Westmoreland, $15, plowman Wm.Jacksen, dla- 
siond plow, Brainard,Comstock k. Co., makers; 3d, Eloo Comstock, 
Rome, $13, Stephen Pope plowman, same plnw as No. 1 ; 3d, 
Thus. D Uurmll, Geneva, $10, BttrmlPs plow ; 4th, O R Bab- 
cock, Bridgewater, Col. Tour. ; 5th, 11 N C^irey. Marcy. Vol. Tr., 
W Maliew plowman, Livingston Co. plow. 

Boyt nader 18 ysors of age — Ut, E W Butler, R4)me, 16 years 
of sge. Darien plow. No. 6, $10. 



Best lot from 5 cows, E R Evnnv. Marey, Ooelda ca, 83$; Sd, 
best lot (Vom 5 cows, Thos. Hawks, Columbia, $15 ; 3d best lot 
from 5 cnvs. Ceo. Vail, Troy, $10. 

Best 35 lbs. mnde In June, B 8 Ransome, Perryvllle, Madison 
CO., $10 ; 3il best 35 lb<i. nwide In June, O C Crocker, Uaien, 
Brfiouie co.. Qoi. Tour. ; 3d best 35 lbs. made in June, P Case, 
New llartfonl, Vol.Tr. 

B<»)t 50 \\f*. made at any Mme. Melas Adams, Martinsbwglv 
L<*wls CO., $15; 9d best 50 lbs. mnde at any time. 8 M Foster, 
New Hartford. Oneida co.. silver medal ; 3d best 50 lb UMde at 
any time, O t*oto, Lltehftcld. silv. mod.; 4th best 60 lbs. made at 
any Ume, D Bells, jr.. New Hartford, silv. med ; 5th best 60 Ibe. 
nude nt any tlme^ W Otiey, OtkM Coroen, Ontario co^ silver 
mrclul. 

CnBBSB. 

On ten DaiWet .— 1st, H Hnrrall. Salisbury, Herkimer co., $S0 ; 
S ! t Dean, and others, Oneida Co., $10. 

Another lot of the dairies presented by A L Fitch, of Lltch- 
fi - li, Herkimer co., were very superior, and had the committee 
lieen authorized to award two of the premiums to the same 
county, this lot would hnve received the second prominni, silver 
medal. 



Cheese over om$ fear o/ti.— 1st premium, Robert Eells, West- 
moreland, $15; 3d, Fred. Ingersol, Vernon, sliver med. 

Ckeeoe leoo tMan ona year old,—BM\ 100 lbs., W t5 Ford, Ballf- 
bury, $15 ; 3d best, W Ouley, Oaks Comen, silv. med. ; 3d best, 
F Hallenbeck, Herkimer co., silv. med. ; 4th best, N Wilcox, 
Winfield, silv. med. ; 5th best, J. Smalley, Norway, silv. iMd. 

More than 18,000 pounds of cheese exhibited hi tMs class; 
every cheese was of superior quality. 

Spencer Brown, of Newport, Herximer co., for two eanplet of 
round or navy cheese, diploma. 

MArLB BVCAE. 

1st, Joel Wood worth, Watertown, $15 ; 3d, M<ise8 fiaoMs, Rut- 
land, $10; 3d, Wm £ White, Walton. CoL Toor.; 4th, Castas 
Bigiow, Sangerfleld, Oneida oo., diploma; 5th, Sidney Spring, 
E^ton, Madison co., diploma. 

■ILK. 

Best sewhig, Clark Avery, Perryvllle, $15 ; Sd best sewing, D 
Irish, do., $10 ; 3d do. dit., J Jntcninson, Elver Head, Col. Tour.; 
best lb. reeled silk, Mrs. Irish. Perryvllle, $10 ; Sd best do., Claifc 
Avery, do.. Col. Tour. ; 3d do. do., Benjamin Blackman, Veroiu^ 
diploma. 

C0e«9iM.— Best, Clark Avery. Ffnner, $10 ; 3d, John Osbom 
Utica, C<ri. Tour. ; 3d, Benjamin Blackman, Verona, dip. 

DOMBSTIC MANITVACTUBBS. 

WooUon Blanket*.— Ut, Geo W Henry, Martinsburgh, $S ; Ski, 
Jacob S Van Allen, Black Rock. $4; 3d, Mrs V R Voorhles, Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

iF?ana«{^— 1st, Chester Buck, I<owvil1e, Lewis eo., $5 ; Sd, Geo 
W Henry, Martinsbnigh, $4 ; 3d, Wm Ottley, Oaks Canara, On- 
tario CO., $3. 

Woollen OfetA.— 1st, Samuel Churchhill, Uttte Fklls, $& 

(No other specimens Ibnnd by com. although two otheiB en* 
tered on list.) 

fVoollen CarpeU.— 1st, Hiram Mills. Martinsbnrgh. $5; Sd, 
William Ottley, Oaks Comers, $4; Sd Mn. V R Voorhles, Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

Bruooelo Carpets.— \%ty Hotohklss It Smith, Auburn, $5 ; Sd, 
Thompsonville Co., Conn., $3. 

Rar Carpet*.— latj Mrs. Beqjamin Blackman, Verona, OnLeo., 
$3 ; 3il, Mrs. BenJ. Plant. New Hartford, $3 ; 3d, C RoUnaon, 
Clinton, $1. 

^er««y.— 1st, E M Bateman, Venice, OnU co^ $3 ; Sd, S W Ab- 
bott, $3 ; 3d, Geo W Henry, Martinsbnrgh, $1. 

DamUe Carpet Coverlet. — 1st, Miss Adeline Jones, Westmor»' 
land, $4 ; 3d, John Winslow, Watertown, $3 ; 3d, Abrahan 
Koonz. Albany, $3; 4th, Susan H Bronson, Vemon, $1. 

JTmit Woollen $tecknig».—lA, Mrs. Aehaah Coe, Columbia, $8; 
Sd. Hannah Bostwick, Lowville, $1 ; 3d, Chester Back, dip. 

lAnen Cloth. — Ist Joseph Wells, Denmark, $5; 3dr Aaron Bai- 
ley, Cheiry Valley, $4 ; 3d, Wni. Ottley, Oaks Comers, $BL 

IJnen Diaper.— l*t, Mrs. Achsah Coe. Columbia, $5; 3d, G0o« 
W Henry, Miirtinsburgh, #4 ; 3d. Levi T Marshall, Vernon, ^ 

Hearth Rugo.—lsl^Geattfi B Cary, RichOeld, $5; Sd, fifary 
Tnnneclifil Warren, llcrkinier co., 94 ; 3d, George B Cary. Lich- 
field, 03; 4th, Miss Manahan, Utica, tS; 5th, Mrs. Peter Miller 
Turin, Lewis co., $1 ; 6th, C Robinson, Clinton, Co., dipi 

Linen Sewing TAreo^— 1st, Peter Crispall, jr., Ulster no., 
lib., $3. 

/.men Knit Stocking*.— UU Mn. Calvin Aldridge, N. HaftTotd, 
$3; 3d, Mrs. W C Burrett, Paris. $1 ; 3d, Mfa.8(|Blro M Maaoa, 
N. Hartford, dip. 

Silk Stoeking*.-^l9U Mary E Dayton, Vemon, dip.; Sd, Mn D 
Irish, Pcrryville. do. ; 3d, Thomas Potter, Utica, do. 

CotUnt StockinjF*. —Ut, Mrs. Morris, gS; Sd, Mn. Sophia IVU- 
lard, N. Hartford, tl ; 3d, Mn. D Skinner, Deerfleld, dip. 

TOW CbOTB. 

1st, Mn. William Potter, Marey, Ohio, Oneida co., $1 ; Sd, Mn^ 
Wllliaai Ottley, Oaks Ooroen, dip. 

rnuiTs. 



Greatest variety of Table Ap^es, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester. 
$5 ; Sd do. do. Table Apples, David Thomas, Cayuga co., $3 ; 3d 
do. do. Table Apples, J C HasUnRs, Kiridand, Vol. Tr,; btet IS 



sorts Tab'e Apples, Oliver Phelps, Oaaandalgna, $3 

Greatest variety of Table Pean. D Thomas, Cayoga, $3 iU ito^ 
do. Table Pears, Eliwanger It Barry, Rochester, Vnl. T^. 

Greatest variety of Winter Fbun, David Thomas, Cayuga co^ 
Vol. Trans. 

Best IS Unlnces, Oliver Phelps, Canandnlgna, Vol. Trans. 

Best IS Peaches. N GooiUell, Greene, Monroe co^ Vd. Tr 

Best 34 Plums, Henry ireene, Utica, Vol. Tir. 

Best 6 bunches native Gra(>es, W Metvine, Utica, Vol. Tr* 

Beet 6 boncfans foreign Grapes, S D ChiMs, VUca,. Vol. TIr 

ru>wBns. 

Greatest variety and quantity, Fred. W Boyce, Utica, gold me^ 
dal ; Sd do do, BITwanger Ic Bnrry. Rochester, $5 ; 3d db do, 
Mn. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, Vol.l*mna. 

Best Floral ornament, F W Boyce, Utira, silver medal ; 9H do^ 
Mn. Lyndcs, Utica, $3 ; 3d do, Ellwanger It Barry, Rochester, 
Vo!. Trans. 

Best sccdllns Dahlia, F W Boyce, Utica. $3 : best 85 varietina 
Dahlias, Mrs. Prof. J:ickson, Schenectady, $». 



PREMIUMS. 
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DIICRlCTIOIfA,RT. 

19 heaatfAit Dtthtiai, I H Chedell, Aabttni,9S ; collection nu« 
flMVvn, Mn. Lawienee, Utica, Vol. Traiu. ; eollecUoa rue flow- 
era, Mn. J E Hinnuia, Utica, Vol. Trans. ; eoUectioa rare flowrors, 
Mn. Benjamin, ITtiea, Vol Trans.; lemon troe, etc., 8 D CMldi, 
Utiofe, Got. ^v. ; rare plaato, elo., J B AUrehUi, VoL Tr. 

IS beat table Tsrnlps, Dr A Qrishaoi, Btata LmuUk Asytam, 
Uttea,$l. 

12 be«t carrots, Q S Dana, Utica, $\ . 

13 best table b6ets, DavU Gray, jr., Mar«y, 01. 
19 beat enloiia, B F Oroseoian, Rockeater, $1. 

3 be«t liea4s ef cabbage, D Gray, Jr., Marcy, Bl. 

19 tomatoes, D Gray, Jr., BCarcy, ft. 

10 eSK plants antf tree of do., C B Goodrieb, Ullea, Bl. 

Best half peck LIom beans. Or A Brighain, Utica, %l. 

3 bo*t sqaashes, Dr A Brlghun. Utica, 91. 

Best hair peck table potatoes, James Iloe<r, New Hartford, B9 ; 
M boat half peck table poMtoes, ft Bells^ Westmorolaad, Bl' 

Best seedling potato, 4 specimens, | peck each, H N Lang- 
i^orthy, Irondoqooit, fS. 

12 ears beat seed eora, Chaa. W Bella, Klikland, Bl. 

mstmrnoNABT. 

f otato onions, f OreenleaC Broekport, Vol. TVana. and BL 
C B Goodrich, for aeveral aamplea of watornMlons and cante- 
opes, and to G W Cromwell for WiUermelons, Vol. Traju. each. 
Bwoet com. C E Goodrich. Utica, $1. 
O Gny. jr., for great Tariety of vogot&blos, rol. Tr. 

XtSCKI.LA,I(n09S LWD OnCKITIOlfiLKT PftimOMS. 

G Farmer. MobaWk, steam dairy operator, diploma. 

A B Jaeksmi, BoonTiUe, eheeee press, diploma. 

Mr^. L T Mar.ihAll. Vernon, shawls, mitti, and gloves, B3. 

Ilather Beecher, R'emseo, bark milt, Vol. Tr. 

B Pvdy Ac Co., Whltesboro, oak ehnrna and molasaos can, VoL 
rr<AOs. 

N P White, Whitefiboro, dentist plate work, diploma. 

G Lombard, Elbnldge, improved fence. Vol. Tr. 

JUlas Olive Aostin, Bmyma, knit veil, caps, etc, #3 and dip. 

Warren & Bryan, Utica, tobacco, cigars, and mastard, dip. 

Mrs. Gulngnlgulner, Utica, flne rooclmen of millinery, dip. 

Benedict fo Barney, Syracnce Gold pens, an elegant article, 
diploma 

Henry uawronoo, Mt Upton, Bhenango Co., compound lever 
tvg-biickl, dlplomt. 

ifrs. D Bkinner, Deerfield, aMrlae palace of ihell-work, highly 
creditable to her taste and Uigenuity, and 2 ottomans, and pair 
shoes. $3. 

Faar cbareh bells, A Meosely, West Troy, very aoperior, cert., 
having leeoived the pveminm heretofore. 

Miss C Devereax, Utica, softi cashion, and worked table cover, 
diploma. 

Mn. L Jones, Ut&ea, case of wax o-nouments, an elegant article, 

B3- 

Jonathan Cozon It Co., Utica, brown earthen frare, $3 and dip. 

Curtis 4b Van Asdale. lUrklaiid, sample eaaie, 9L 

Noah White, Utica, stone ware, B3. 

Lucretia Tyler, Lawrenco. horse netting, $3. 

Walter at 3avlt, Albany, best dagnerrao^rpos, all v. inedaL 

RepresentaUon of Noah*s ark of 330 Sgares, cut with a Jack- 
knife, James Songster, Bu/Talo. 14 years of age, B3. 

Ctalu^ Clark. Byraease, congrew desk. Vol. Tr. 

Mise Mary £ Bpeaeor, Utica, eleg-ant embrolderod shawl, dip. 

Mn Jas. H Dandar, East Hamilton, pair fringe mittens, ft. 

Miss L C Mi)rrls, Anbam, shell work, $5. 

Mhis Gay, Tmy, shell flowen and seed bagSi BB. 

Grove Lawrence, Syracaie, bbl. patent salt, diploma and Vol. 
Trans. 

Joseph Milter, Utica, minlatore «Mp and iVlgate, B3. 

Blon Comstock. Banie« agricnltarai and hortlcaltnral imple- 
mend, fS and diploma. 

Jnlia N Coinuock, Rome, Aibmy. embroidered port-folio, dip. 

D J Ac A I Smith, Symcase, hand mil-mad e:ir, diploma. 

Mrs. Miry E 4iofffis, Vtica, braes bound shell .box, 03. 

Wni E But!e^ "Wietpi, cood slAn robe, V.»l. Tr. 

G W Henry (blind mtin), Frankfort, brashes, B3. 

David Kendaii. N. Lebanon, thermometers, diplodsa. 

J T Farrand, water drawing machine. Vol. Tr. 

Mn. Voorhles. Am«terdam, 4 oases maaufkctured artidea, sUv 
cup, value BIO, and diploma. 

Brainird, Com^tbck Ac 1)0., Rome, plows, dlplowa. 

Geo. Gdddes, Onondagi co., Bvo samples seed com, all very 
fine, dtpl'>ma. ,. ^, 

B C Cuflia, Portland, Chatauqne co., oil paintings, highly com- 
mended as speclmons of e-4,rly eflbrtln the art 

Mias B W Grtdley, Klrkland, specimens of oil pointing, dip. 

Miss L M liunea, N. tiartford. eight knit window curtains, dip. 

Miss L M Pierson, Sullivan, Madison co., an elegant white coun- 
terpane, dip. 

Mn. Luka Coan, Westmoreland, straw bat mannfoctnred by 
henidf dl# 



B K Browning, Utica, apeeUnens of machine cards, B3 uid 
diploma. 

Hopkins, Seffeant k. Co., Auburn, box of machine cards, B3. 

Mrs. Mary Bradley, Utica, for an elegantly worked and embrol- 
derod bed-spread, BS and dip. 

Male members of State Lunatic Asylum, ease carved toys, ex* 
hibiUng great taste, skill and perse veianee. dip. 

Female memben of the same, for a case of flne specimens of 
embrolderv and needlework, which elicited the unqaalifled appro- 
batkm of the committee, dip. 

Catholic Orphan A^lum, Udca, flne specimens of raised 
wonted-work, dip. 

Miss O'Toole and Miss Mary Putnam, Rome* two samples of 
luleed wonted worki very creditable to the exhibiton, dip. 

Miss Ma^aret Hawthorne, Deerfleld, embroidered apron, $3. 

C M Curtenlus, Utica, two spec'miens of flaely shaded wonted 
work, B3 nnd dip. 

Mn. George K Fairbanks, Adams, a pieced bed-spread, $3. 

Mn. George B Cary, Richfield, six wonted worked chair bot- 
toms, flne iqpecimeasof emtweldery,'B3. 

Miss Augusta, Dye, Penn Van, embroidered piano cover, a tasi r 
and beautifal article, B2 and dip. 

Miss M J Johnson, Little -Fnlls, needle work on paper, B3. 

Miss Wm. Otley Phelns. pieced bed*spread. B3. 

£ P Webster, Utica, sixteen yean old, carved miniature cot 
tage, 93. 

M.S8 Abby Allln, Gurlytle, Wyoming ca, embroidered aereen 
and sofa pillow, of great merit, $2. 

Wm. Potter, Marcy, pair of horse blankets. Bl* 

John Kirkland, Klrkland, woreted tatrio cover, dipw 

G W Brownson, Amsteidam,spaeimens of com brooms, B2. 

MUs M J Morris, Auburn, samMee of lace work, B3. 

Mrs. Achsah Cofo, Columbia, Hertdmer co., two pair of eotton 
woollen blankets, B3«nd dip. 

Miss Georglana 8 Manning, Syracuse, wonted worked reti- 
cule, B2. 

Mrs. Hamilton Bpnneer, Ithaca, embroidered ehalr, dip. 

Mn. C M Bennett, Penn Yan, Yates co., an Ottoman cover, 
diploma. 

J Pajrlsh Mendon, Monroe co., for a washing machine, patented 
to Nathan Parish, Rush, Monroe co.. Vol. Tr. 

John Wilkinson, Union Vale, Duchess co., presented a conve- 
nient plan of a b:im, commended. 

Soloaon Phelps, Lowvllle, a aaoMgo eutter, dip. 

Jas. Goold, Albany, a two hone pleasure sleigh, very beauti> 
fully as well as permanently eonsGrucled, dip., 

B S Seymour, Westmoreland, Window and door butts and (k» 
tenings, dip. 

Elijah Hurlbut, Waterloo, clover machine, dip. 

Joel Clough, Whitesborough, solf-setting apparatus for ta^ 
mills, dip. 

J L Cady, Newport, Tates* patent lock, dip. 

Dunbarton Glaas Factory, DurhamviUe, Oaelda Co., specimen, 
of glass, dip. 

noot- 

Fwg00d barrel, John Rowling, jr., Manllns, dip.; few bttu 
barrel. Jno Williams, Rochester, $3 ; best barrel, John G Row 
Ing, Maalltts, $& 

OOOXINU STOVBt. 

Atwond*s Empire Cooking Stove, presented by E Tynell h 
Son, Utica, Ant premium, dip. 

rAai«OK iTevu. 

Bailey, Whr^eler Ac Co., UUca, air- tight parlo^ s*ove, dtp. 

Robinson k. Vanderbllt, Albany, 4 light pleasure wagons, dip. 

D A Lyons. Utlci, light pleasure wagon, B3. 

William Little, Edwards, St. Lawrence co^ double acting bei 
lows, dip. 

Charles Pope fcCo., Syracuse, sample of platinfi a sufMrlor as 
tide. dip. 

O Reynolds, Webster, Monroe co., best beehive, dip 

Ray and Madoie, Norwich, Chenango co., steel Immmer, good 
workmanship, Vol. Tr. 

Thomas Potter, Utka, knitting and lace machinoa, very ingC" 
nious articles, dip. and Vol. Tr. 

Benjamin 8 Walcott. agent of the N T Milb, premnted a nnm« 
ber of pieces of eeided dimity, bleached shirting twilled Jeans, 
French f pantaloon) plain and corded skirts ; articles which werr 
of superior excellence, dip. 

Mrs. H Rhodei4, South Trenton, Oneida eos n box of butter 
elMaoiiy wiought into representations of various Implements 
diploma. 

County Agricultural Socubtics. — We hop* ihe 
officers of these societies, in dtstrtbuting premiuma 
amonf^ the members, will not, among other periodi- 
cals, forget the American Agricolturist. We think it 
one of the most useful books that can be given the 
fanner, and would request their attentfon to the re- 
marks of a correspondent, page 319 of this number. 
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AGRICULTURE III SCOTLAND* — THE FORCE OF HABIT. 



2lj|riniUtire in 0coUanb.— No. 12. 

In continuation of our journey from Edinburgh to 
Newcastle, I next come to the country between Kel- 
so and Coldstream, a distance of 12 or 14 miles. At 
the time of my visit the hedges were in full bloom, 
and the air sweet with their perfume. This of course 
save the country a delightful appearance, but ajpart 
From it, the cultiyatiofi and the crops were very nne. 
The grass was looking particularly well, as also the 
wheat. The turnips were in general, at that time 
(June 14th), not far enough advanced to enable one 
to decide as to the prospects of a crop. 

The Tweed here forms for a long distance the 
boundar;^ between Scotland and England, and almost 
every point of the shore could teil its tale of the bor- 
der wara. I might easily occupy my sheet with de- 
scriptions of places famous " in son^ and story," but 
restrain my inclination by the remembrance that such 
matters, however interesting, have nothing to do with 
my present subject. 

We crossed the Tweed at CoIdstream^enteringNorth- 
umberland. The country for some miles on the English 
side is very beautiful and highly cultivated. On the 
fatal field of Flodden, the wheat was waving tall and 
luxuriant. This tract was at one time a barren, bleak 
moor, and in the days of old it was continually beat- 
en down by the passage of predatory expeditions, and 
the s.trife of contending armies. A gentleman told me 
that he remembered when the beautiful country we 
were passine over, was nearly all wild and unpro- 
ductive. There is now not a trace of such unim- 
proved land to be seen. Some of the farmers in this 
quarter have very laige farms. The coachman men- 
tioned one to me who pays £2,000 ($9,600) per an- 
num of vent. Another near him pays something 
more. Neither of these farmers has less than 200 
acres of turnips. 

The country grows more bleak towards Wooler, 
and from that place to Morpeth it is in many places 
quite neglected, and in others entirely rn a state of na- 
ture. I may indeed say that from Wooler to Dur- 
ham, with exceptions, of course, the country is not 
cultivated as it should be ; far the largest portion of 
it is undrained, the water standing in every furrow 
after rain. Another bad sign is the abundance of 
weeds,, which are seldom thoroughly pulled, or extir- 
pated in any way. The soil is for the most part de- 
rived from the coal formation rocks, and is therefore, 
naturally rather poor, and in many cases very stiff*. 
The farmers near Durham seem to have made up, 
their minds as to the impossibility of profitably im- 
proving these stiff soils beyond their present produc- 
tiveness. Agriculture generally in that quarter is l)e- 
hind the age; the fielas are in most cases full of 
weeds and very wet ; or if dry, in laige lumps like 
pieces of brick. Without venturing any opinion on 
the vexed subject of free trade, 1 may be alloweil to 
state a fact first mentioned to me by Prof. Johnston ,and 
■ince amply confirmed by my own experience. It is 
in our observation, almost invariably the case, that 
where Ihe farming is best, there is the least cry for 
protection. Seeing that protection is gradually being 
withdrawn, like prudent men they endeavor to im- 
prove their land, so that if it is entirely withdrawn 
they may still cultivate it with profit. The bad farm- 
ers, on the other band» iastead of taking bold with 
fresh vigor at the prospeet of difficulties, in loo many 
cases content themselves by a great outcry lor pro- 



tection. Such is the cry about Durham. The great- 
er portion of the land is undrained and cold, yet as 
they only hold their farms by annual agreements, 
they sajT that the proprietor should be at the expense 
of draining. They will not take long leases, as in 
Scotland, because they are afraid of the corn-laws 
being further modified. Thus they stand balancing. 
There is no doubt that annual leases are one great 
evil, and another is their incredulity as to the success 
of improvements elsewhere. If a practical man in 
another part of the country, says that his drains pay 
him in two or three vears, they shake their beads in 
absolute unbelief. If they are toJd that by eiectual 
draining and judicious subsoil ing, turnips may be pro- 
fitably grown on days stiffas theirs, they openly say 
that the thing is preposterous. Even if the personal^ 
testimony of some intelligent and enterprising Scotch' 
or English farmer is brought forward as to his own 
methods of procedure, with opinions snd facts, as to 
the profits of his improvements, they still get off by 
expressing their belief that he is going too fast, ami 
deceiving ntmself, and will at last find the fallacy of 
his calculations. Whatever may have been done on 
other soils, they are quite sure that there is some- 
thing about theirs — some peculiar circumstance 
which renders such improvements impossible, that is, 
so far as profit is concerned. ( have mentioned these 
excuses and reasons because they are made by a very 
laige class in England. A few judicious experiments 
on a limited scale, would set them upon the right 
course for the improvement of their land ; but they 
have no desire to make them. 

There are, however, some farmers near Durham, 
who are improving gradually, and who will, I hope, 
induce others to follow. One of the best is Mr Crof- 
ton, well known as a breeder of Short-Horn~stock» 
1 rode out to see his herd, and was much gratified. 
One of his cows last year beat all England^at South- 
ampton, and has lately won many other prizes. For 
a cow inferior to his best, he has refused 900 guin- 
easw Much of his stock, he tells me, has gone to 
America ; among others his bull Cornet to one of the 
western States. 

While at Holkham, in Norwich, a lew days after- 
wards, I saw some pure North Devon stock, of the 
beautiful red, so much admired by our New England 
farmers. One bullock just fat weighed about 70 
stones (900 lbs.). Some of the cows showed an 
astonishing aptitude to take on fat. They are not ae- 
markable as milkers. The breed has long been kept 
in ^at purity on the Earl of Leicester's home farm 
at Holkham. John P. NoaroK. 

Edinburgh, Angust, 1845. 

THE FORCE OF HABIT. 

Mr experience teaches me that I fail much oftener 
from inattention to little matters, than for want of 
general knowledge in the practice of farming. And 
this inattention in nine cases out of ten tis the legiti* 
mate offspring of habit; and the reason why habft 
takes such an erroneous direction arises from the foci 
that our minds are naturally attracted by the magni- 
tude of objects, without considering that this magni- 
tude is only attained by the accumulation of single 
atoms. 

To illustrate the importance of thm idea, we will 
suppose two farmeri^. A, and B, start at onee in the 
business of farming with $1000 capital each. A. 
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saves six per cent, a year by exact economy, whilst 
B, sinks property at the same rate. For a time,, per- 
haps, we shall hardly be able to notice any difference 
in their thrift ; bat in the course of a few years we 
find A. a wealthy farmer, and B, fast sinkmg to po- 
verty. A fraction short of twelve years would suf- 
fice, at compound interest, to place A, in possession 
of $2000, and B, with $500. Twelve years more 
would give A, $4000, and B, $250. Another twelve 
years would give A, $8000, and B, $125. Thus we 
see the result of habit in these two men in the impor- 
tant results produced, supposing providence favored 
both alike. But this is not all : habits generally ac- 
quire strength with the lapse of time. Tne man'who 
sinks in the ratio of six pier cent, at first, would soon 
reach twelve, and so on, until his accelerated speed 
dashed his fortunes in the irretrievable gulf of rain. 

Sttp|x>8e now we look at the practice of these men 
a tittle in detail. They neither of them are dissipated 
men in their general habits, and as to integrity and 
common sagacity are good at work. But A, has learn- 
ed to calculate a little closer. He knows it requires 
no mote to keep a good cow than a bad one. Hence, 
then, we find him in possession of a little better stock. 
Uis cows give at least a quart of milk more a day 
than B*8 ; his sheep yield a little more wool, and a 
little finer. Here then he saves a few dollars. A, also 
seizes with avidity a few leisure hours to haul his 
reucfk, etc., for manure ; whilst B, feelinga little tired, or 
the oxen bein^in the pasture at some distance, thinks 
it best to omitrt until he can hire a hand a day and get 
a good Lot of it Thus A, has a little more manure, 
and of course a little better crop. So we see A, not 
only producing more, but the foundation of his pros- 
perity widen in every direction. 

But perhaps some one will say we cant help habit 
— it 's second nature. Asking your pardon, sirs, I de- 
mur to this statement. You have the powers of rea- 
son, and the faculty of judging given you bj' your 
Creator, and no earthly power can hinder your exer- 
cising it Accustom yourselves then, in every branch 
of your business, to ask this one question : is the 
method I propose the best, all things consider- 
ed .' Make a calculation of the profit or loss of every 
crop, and increase or diminish each kind as more or 
less profitable ; having a reference to the permanent 
improvement of the soil. I have frequently been sur- 
pised at the results I have obtained in such calcula- 
tions, and frequently altered my course very much to 
my advantage. 

But yon may not only improve your own habits 
by the discreet use of your judgment, but you have 
to do with creatures of habit. Even your domestic 
animals have habits which maygradually be moulded 
to your advantage. Seize every opportunity, then, to 
malce them subservient to the great business of life. 
f will illustrate this by one very simple incident. I 
have a considerable ranse of woodlana pasture, and I 
find by giving my cattle theh salt at night near the 
outlet of the pasture, they soon learn to resort to that 
spot at that time of day. Another incident may be 
worth relating. I had come to the conclusion that a 
small lot of hens woiild more than pay for their keep- 
ing in destroying worms, Sic., without any reference 
to their eggs or chickens, provided I could learn them 
to keep out of the grain. Now for two years past I 
have not had a mite of trouble with them, thottgh run- 
BiDg at Ui]ge aU the tiaie« and grain within ten rods 



of the house and banu The simple and effectual 
remedy is to turn down a lot of corn or grain for them 
to go to as they please. And the way they turned 
out the eggs in consequence was a caulion to those 
who neglect to feed their biddies. 
Peru, 3U,, June, 1845. J. H. Jenne. 

THE ACCLIMATION OP EXOTIC TREES AND 

SHRUBS. 

I HAVE thought that some comments on the accli- 
mation of exotic Trees and Shrubs, whose characters 
in this respect are not generally known, would be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

The Paulownia Imperialis may be ranked as the 
most splendid exotic tree that has ever been introduced 
to our country. In Japan it attains a height of forty 
to fifty feet, and at the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
the onginal tree had, in the summer of 1844, attained 
a height of twenty feet. It has, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, at Paris, made a growth of twelve feet in 
a season. The leaves are fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on some young trees but two and a 
half feet high, T have measured leaves fifteen inches in 
diameter. They are entire, dark green, of a thick vel- 
vety consistence, and remarkable for their luxuriance. 
The flowers are pale purple, campanulate, and pro- 
duced in plenty even on young trees. This tree is 
destined to supplant many of the ornamental species, 
that are now deemed favorites. It is perfectly hardy, 
and withstood the last severe winter without the least 
injury whatever. 

The Cedrus Deodara of the Hnnalaya mountains, 
is a splendid evergreen, and has also proved hardy. 
The Araucaria tmbricata, or Chili pine, remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its foliage ; the Cupressus Sinensis, 
or Chinese weeping cedar; Euonymus Japonicus a 
beautiful compact evergreen shrub ; and the Ilex bale- 
arica, the most beantiful of the hollies, all support 
our winters unprotected. I have noticed that mo«t 
persons still cultivate the Aucubajaponica, Rhododen- 
dron ponticum, and Cataufbiense, in pots, whereas 
no such care is requisite. Even the hybrid varieties 
of the Rhododendron arboreum withstand our win • 
ters with a simple binding of straw. The splendid 
varieties of the Faony mou^an, or Tree Peony, have be- 
come so acclimated that they now form appendages to 
all fine gardens. 

The Jiralia japonica. Hydrangea japoniea, IloUe- 
ya japonica, all of which are newly mtroduced, are 
perfectly hardy. The Ericbotrya japonica, when 
young, is often killed nearly to the ground ; but when 
it attains to a large size, it will no doubt withstand all 
cold. The Lycesteriaformosa often perishes to with- 
in a few inches of the earth, but throws up such a 
profusion of strone shoots in the spring, that it pecms 
determined to quickly resume its position. The Big- 
noniea grandijiora has been standing in my grounds 
for fifteen years, unprotected, and the body is now 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and at this date 
it forms one of the most maenificent appendages of llie 
garden, f will here mention that i hav« trees of 
both se.Kes of the Salisburia adiantifolia, of Japan, 
so remarkable for its foliage. These I had the plea- 
sure of showing to Mr. Browne, who is now ^wepar- 
ing a Sylva on an enlarged scale. Mr. B. had vainly 
sought for tlie two sfixos of this tree in other parts of 
the Union. The Cnhfyrnthnx, or Chimonanthus fta 
grans of China, u.ifi ;if».iu.'cd seeds with me the pre- 
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Hcnt season, on a fine shrub, nine feet high, and^ its 
blossoms ex|)andin^ during the first warm Jaysin Feb- 
ruary, yield a delicious perfume when most in requi- 
sition. The Nandina domeslicat Fhotinia serntiata, 
Kneh'sh and Portuguese laurels, Arbutus nnedo and 
nndrachnef and the varieties of the magnolia grandi- 
flora, I protect slightly in winter by a simple l)oard 
frame. I am gralilied to tell you that the Pholiftfa 
arbutifoiia, and the splendid and unique family of 
the Mahonias, as well as all the splendid si)ecies of 
the Loniura and Ribes families from Oregon, with- 
stand our severe winters, and are Hourishmg in my 
grounds vnth extreme luxuriance. This result is pe- 
culiarly gratifying, as the climate of that remote and 
interesting portion of our country is so much more 
mild than our own. These beautiful shrubs would 
however speedily jierish if they were subjectetl to the 
extreme rigor of such a winter climate as Sir Francis 
Drake has portrayed as that of Oregon. There could 
be no test more decisive as to the verity of his state* 
men! of having visited that coast, than could be fur- 
nished by a botanical committee, based on the relative 
hardihood of its vegetable productions, and their deci- 
sion would |K>ssess this great advantage, that in such 
a test the botanists of all nations would perfectly ac- 
cord. 

Wm. R. Primce. 
Princes Linnaan Botanic Garden jr Nurseries, ) 

FlusfUng^ July 25, 1845. ) 

CHESHIRE CHEESE. 

The last journal of the English Agricultural Soci- 
ety contains a prize essay, by Mr. While of Warring- 
ton, on making cheese in Cheshire. As we have not 
room in our pages for the whole article, we condense 
and extract from it. 

Time wtien ckeese was first made in Cheshire, — The 
fame of the cheeses of Cheshire is of very ancient date : 
at least as old as the reign of Henry 1. {a.tk 1100). 
The Countess Constance of Chester, though the wife 
of Hugh Lupus, the king's first cousin, kept a herd of 
kine, and made good cheeses, three of which she pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis bears honorable testimony to the excel- 
lence of the Cheshire cheeses of the day. 

Quantity made in the County. — ^There cannot be 
less, upon a moderate calculation, than 12,000 tons 
made in that county annually ; a considerable portion 
of which is of excellent quality. 

Art of Cheese-making. — The art of cheese-making 
eonsists in the complete extraction of the whey and 
in the proper compacting and curing of the curd. The 
richness of the cheese depends upon the quality of 
the milk, or, in other words, on the proportion of 
cream which the milk contains. The cheese of Che- 
shire is professedly made from new milk, or miik 
from which no cream has been taken. It is, however, 
welt known, that in many dairies, in the morning be- 
fore cheese -making, a small quantity of cream is 
skimmed off the previous evening's milk; this cream 
is either churned ny itself, or mixed with whey-cream, 
by which there is obtained abetter quality and greater 
quantity of (so called) whey-butter. It may appear 
singular to some, that anv portion of cream should be 
found in whe^, hot sucn is the fact, and the means 
used in Cheshire for extracting it are very simple. 

Making of Butter from IVhey- cream. — ^This varies 
very little from the process of making butler from the 



cream of milk. The cream is kept for three or^iur 
days, or until it has become clotted (provincialty 
termed calved). Those who make the r>est whev 
butter have a spigp^ and faucet to each of their creaih- 
miigs to l^t off thi whey, which in the coui;se of a 
few bouris settles at the bottom, and which, if ^llow 
ed to rej^a^n* imparts a rank flavor to the cream, ao^ 
consequently to tbe butter. The temperature of th 
cream, when put into the chum, is generally ascer- 
tained by the hand ; but if a thermometer be used, the 
heat which I would recommend is 60^» having found 
that the best. If it be much higher than this, the but- 
ter may be expected not only to be soft, but inferior 
both in quantity and quality ; and if much /otrer, the 
operation of churning will be prolonged, and indeed 
tedious. At this heat the time in churning will pro- 
bably be a^ut an hour and a half. It will perhaps 
be necessary in cold weather to put hot water into the 
churn, and in warm weather to put in cold water, in 
onler to attain this desirable object as to heat From 
100 gallons of milk there will not be less than 90 of 
whey, which should yield from 10 to 12 gallons of 
cream, or 3i to 4lbs. of butter. The quantity of whey- 
butter per cow is about half a pound per week, taking 
the season through ; but with that small portion of 
cream of the evening*s milk added, the farmer often 
churns as much as three quarters of a pound of butter 
per cow per week, or from 20 to 25 lbs. per annum : 
1 lb. of salt is sufficient for puring 37 lbs. of butter, if 
for present use. 

Number of Cows kept, and Produce, — The number 
of cows kept for the purpose of a cheese dairy is sel- 
dom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 or 80; and is 
of course r^ulated by the size of the farm — these 
average about 90 or 100 statute acres, upon each of 
which about 1 5 or 18 cows are kept. J^rom 1 8 cows, 
a cheese of from 36 lbs. to 54 los. weight is made 
daily during four or five months of the summer. The 
annual produce of cheese per cow depends l^oth upon 
the quality of the animal (with the mode of keeping 
her) and of the land, or rather the lierbage. I have 
known many farmers sustain great loss by not feed- 
ing their cattle sufficiently ww in winter. With ju- 
dicious management, about 3 cwt of cheese (of 
112 lbs.) may be considered as the average amount 
made per annum upon land let for 30$. a statute acre ; 
but in a few instances 5 cwt. per cow, and even more, 
is sometimes made. This can only be from a small 
and choice stock. 

Milking. — This operation commences about five 
o'clock in the morning, and five or six in the evening. 
In this county it is the practice for most of the ser- 
vants, both men and maids, to assist, and for theeows 
to be milked in the cowhouses (called heie **- skip* 
pons*^ all the year round. Whe»» as is vsual, theie 
IS one milker for six or seven eows, the milking sel* 
dom exceeds an hour and a quarter. The mu}f. of 
new -calved cows is not mixra with the other until 
about four or five days after calving,, 

Offices and Utensils. — As the evening's mil^ is sel- 
dom made into cheese until the following mpmiog, 
and sometimes in small dairies (where four " meals'* 
are used) not until the second morning* a cool ** milk- 
house " is necessary ; on which account it usually oc- 
cupies that side of the farm-house least exposed to the 
sun. The utensils in which the milk is kept are 
usually portable shallow, earthen ware vessels called 
<* pan-mugs," and in some dairies leaiku or xiuecocd- 
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«F8. Mosl of the inilk-rooms have lattice or wire win- 
lows for the circulation of air, and the floors are laid 
in a sloping form for the free escape of the cold water 
with whicL they are daily swilled throughout th^ 
Mimmer months^ If precautions of this nature he not 
attended ti>» there is a risk of the evening's milk he- 
coming wur ; in which case* whatever qus^ntity of 
new milk be added to it in the morning, the clieese 
will he sour alsa I am led to believe that a tempeia- 
ture of as near 50® Fahrenheit as could be maintain- 
ed, would be the \mt for a milk^house.throujfhout the 
year. The dairy i» generally situate near the milk- 
house, and Attpd up with two sei-pans or boilers — a 
laif^ one for scalding the whey, and a smaller one for 
beating w«ter. The " cheese-presses " and " screw " 
are kept within this room, aad the operation of cheese- 
making is here carried oa. 

Lever Pre$sing. — ^Poles, "Weights, and screws are 
now supereeded by a new lever press. The advanta- 
ges of this oyer the screw Br(> Ifuit it sinks by Us ovni 
action taith th£ mrd — any degree o/jn-esswe required 
can be ^'pplied andgrailttaliy increaseiU aiul kss aUen- 
tion is netessapyf whereas the pressure from the 
screw is sudden and uncertain, and having no sell-ac- 
tkm, lequires the daicy* maid's assistance every five or 
(en mifiuleB to reader it effectual. 

Quantitu of Salt Rttfuired^ and Temperature of the 
Milk. — A farmer in South Cheshire, well kiK>wn for 
hie introduction of improvements in agriculture, has 
commenced the sjrsten of weighing his curd previous 
to salting it, and he says be uses salt in the propoition 
of I U). to«42 lbs. of cunl. He also informs me he 
sets his milk together by a theinK>n>eter, and at a tem- 
pemtore of 76° or 77«. 

Quantity of Cheese Milk will Give, — It has general- 
ly been considered that a geJ4on of milk (supposing 
little or no eream has been taken from it) will pro- 
duce upon an average of the season I lb. of saleable 
cheese; that is, when the cheese is four or five 
months old. In autumn there is always more curd 
from the same quantity of milk than at any other part 
of the season. 

2%e Curd*milL — 7his is of recent introduction, and 
it IS only in a few dairies that it is met with ; some 
dairy-maids highly approving, others objecting to it. 
I think it will soon be more generally adopted, as it 
eflfects a saving in time, and h^ks the curd more re- 
gularly than ft can be done by hand. 

A necipe for Curing the Maw- Skins (Stomach). — 
Procure the skins from the bntchee.the year previous 
to their being wanted ; clean out the chyly matter, and 
every other appareitt impurity ; the inside is then turn- 
ed'outward on a table, and salted ; the skins are then 
laid one upon another, with a layer of salt between 
each, in a deep earthenware vessel similar toa cream- 
mug ; they are then covered over with salt, and have a 
lid of slate or flag placed on the top. They are taken 
Ont as wanted, about a month previous to being used, 
and the brine drained from them. They are then spread 
on a table, and fine salt is powdered on each side. In 
this state they are rolled with a paste roller, distended 
with a splint of wood, and hang up to dry. 

Mode of Making Rennet from matp- Skins, — The 
rennet, or steep as it is commonly called. Is next add- 
ed. 1 have already stated In the introduction, that 
this is an infusion made from the preserved stomach 
or maw of sticking calves, thence called maw-skins or 
bag skins. To define the quantity of rennet sufficient 



for coagulating a given quantity of milk is a very dif- 
ficult matter, as the maw-skins vary so much in quali- 
ty. When the farmer is laying in a stock for the year, 
he generally calculates upon a dozen of skins to a 
ton of cheese, but the skins vary in size (the price 
when cured is from 6s, to 9^. per do/en). In using 
them, it is the practice often to cut two skins at once. 
Three square inches taken from the bottom (or strong- 
est part| of one, and one or two inches from the top 
(or weakest (pft) of (he other, is genemliy found suf- 
ficient for sixty gallons of milk. These two pieces of 
skin are put into a cup containing about half a pint of 
luke-warm water, with the addition of a tea-spoonful 
of salt, some part of the day previous to being used. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through the sieye into the milk, but the skin 
itself is generally, .though not always, kept out The 
rennet cup is well scalded before being used again. I 
have been toM. that some farmers make a sufiScient- 
ly large quantity of rennet to last for several weeks, 
and iind it to answer better than making a small quan- 
tity ilaily. The question is, will it keep sweet 7 

ISABELLA GRAPE. 

In the June number of the Agriculturist, page 179, 
your correspondent, D'Jay Browne.glves the nistory 
of the Isabella grape, as he received it from General 
Swift. I legret not having seen this article sooner, 
as I had the pleasure of spending an evening with the 
(renecal in this neighborhood, a ehort time since, and 
would have been glad to have had a talk with him 
on the subject. This account is, 1. presume, correct 
as far as it goes ; but as 1 have a history of this iden- 
tical grape, at a date far earlier than 1817, 1 give it to 
you. 

For some years previous, and subsequent to 1800, a 
gentleman named Vernet lived in Norwich, Ct He was 
either a Frenchman or a West Indian, as I have under- 
stood. He had a beautiful residence near the Yantic 
river, which he built, and while living there planted 
a vine which, a dozen years ago, was still standing on 
the premises then, and perhaps now, occupied by the 
family of the late Capt. Benjamin Lee. This vine has 
been multiplied into mai>y gardens at Norwich, and 
is now to be found in great perfection there, and in 
its vicinity. Mr. Vernet died some years previous to 
the war of 18 Id. The viae was supposed to be 
brought by Mr. Verpet fioro either i> ranee or the 
West Indies, on one of the isUnds of which he was 
extensively engaged in commercial pursuits. I made, 
several years ago, minute inquiries about the particu- 
lar history of the grape, but tnese genemi facts are all 
I could ODtain in reference to it. 

A cutting, or layer from this vine was transplanted 
into the garden of a Mr. Brown, the father-in-law of 
Mr. Vernet, previous to the last war, where it flour- 
ished in fi^reat perfection, and was still in existence in 
1883. This latter place has been for upwards of 
twenty years occupied by Bela Peck, Esq., who mul- 
tiplied this gra{% extensively in his gardens, and ad- 
jacent grounds. The old vine grew a distance of 30 
or 40 feet from its root, and bore large quantities oi 
delicious fruit. That this is the true Isabella, I have 
no question. I planted cuttings from it fifteen years 
ago side by side with Isabella roots from the Long 
Island Nurseries, and the fruit of each was alike : so 
too were the vines in wood, leaf, and vigor of gtowth. 
it is evident, therefore, that the Isabella gra] e f'xisted 
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somewhere other than in South Carolina, previous to 
1800 ; and whether it be hvbrid, or not, it was culti- 
yated ehiewhere than in tnat State. Perhaps some 
octogenarian of Dorchester, South Carolina, or Nor- 
wich. Connecticut, may dve you further information 
of its origin. The real history of such a valuable 
grape, of American origin, should be preserved. 
Black Rock, July, 1845. L. F. A. 

NOrES ON HORTlCtJLTURE. 

Stickers of Fruit Trees. — The nurserymen of this 
country have for many years been in the practice of 
inoculating the pear upon suckers. This has arisen 
In a great measure from the j^reat difficulty expe- 
rienced in our hot climate of obtaming good pear stocks 
from seed. For apples, cherries, plums, and peaches, 
seedlings only have been used, not only for their su- 
perior tnriftiness, but from the greater difficulty in ob- 
taining suckers of these fruits. The very great loss 
incurred by nurserymen iii transplanting pear suckers 
for stocks, has induced them to renounce them entire- 
ly, and most of the sea-board nurseries, with our own 
establishment, have entirely discontinued the use of 
suckers, and now inoculate upon seedlings only. We 
cannot however agree entirely with many writers who 
assert that only unhealthy trees can be produced from 
suckers. Where no care is taken in selection, and 
buds are placed upon knotty, stunted, and unthrifty 
suckers, nothing can be expected but stunted and un- 
healthy trees ; but our own experience is convincing 
that if young and thrifty suckers are selected, perfect- 
ly healthy trees can be produced. We can point to 
numerous rows in our grounds, of pears buaded on 
suckers, during the first years of our establishment, 
which have grown most luxuriantly, show no en- 
largement at the point of inoculation, and have borne, 
for their size, an abundance of delicious fruit. We 
have also in our grounds pear-trees nearly half a cen- 
tury old, which were inoculated, to all appearance, 
upon suckers, and which grow luxuriantly, and bear 
abundantly. The unthrifty nature of many pears on 
suckers is not, we think, owing to the presence of any 
disease in the stock, but to the attacks of insects, 
which it is well known will infest a tree in much 
greater numbers when it is stunted or does not grow 
rapid I V. 

Although causes mentioned above have induced us 
to abandon suckers for stocks, we do not think them 
deserving of indiscriminate censure, but are well satis- 
fied to use them for our own orchards, if we can se- 
lect sound, healthy, and thrifty vrowing trees. 

WhUe Jbayermi Pear. — This fruit as we learn from 
the various periodicals, and from our own correspond- 
ents, has been infected with disease, not only m the 
Eastern States and on the seaboard, but throughout 
the country, in the interior of Pennsylvania, near Cin- 
cinnati, and through Ohio, and in the state of New 
York. A short time since we wrote to various cor- 
respondents for information on this point, and have 
received numerous answere to the ahove effect. We 
learned that the fruit of this varie^ was infected also 
about Albany, and in some localities on the Hudson 
riTer, We speak of the fruit being infected, for the 
tree is evidently untouched, and grows with as much 
luxuriance as any other variety. It is now generally 
acknowledged that this deteriomtion in the quality of 
fruit is owing not to any actiml disease existmg in the 
treeibit to the depredations of insects, which it is 



well known will often prey upon some particular va- 
rieties of trees or fruit for successive years. It is, I 
believe, a fact, that young trees of this variety pro* 
dnce healthy fruit. This is doubtless owing to their 
greater thriJtiness, and to the cultivated condition o 
the soil. Our own experience would seem to strength 
en this opinion, that disease may in a great measQA 
be eradicated by care and high cultrvation. Our olc 
Doyenne trees, some forty or fifty yeore old, had fa 
many years suffered from the common blight. Foi 
the last two years the Ofcfaaitl fans been highly ma* 
nurcd and cultivated, and this year much of the fruit 
produced is perfectly sound, and with its ancient deli* 
cious flavor. The same treatment produced the same 
result in the Newtown pippin, which had ahoWD 
some symptoms of the same oiight We have eveiy 
reason therefore to think that the white Doyerm^ has 
not ** run out ;" that it is gradually improving, and 
that by care and cultivation it may be restorad to ha 
pristine vigor and perfection. 

High Prices (f Plants and Fruit m England^-^i 
is astonishine what prices will be paid for oom|Mir^ 
tively insignificant things by those who have mosa 
money than they need. While I was in Engfauid, » 
nurseryman at Tottenham, I was informed, sold oiie 
plant of a new variety of pansey or heart's ease for 
five hundred guineas (2500 dollara). In Covent Gar- 
den Market, London, strawberries were selling at 
Is. 6d. (371 eta.) per ounce, peaches two guineas per 
dozen (80 cents each), grapes oae to two guineas per 
pound, and pine apples one to two guineas each, of 
immense sisse and beautiful appeanuice. It is no un- 
usual thing for a kdy to have on her table at a party, 
fruit costing from £400 to £500 ; and one nobleman, 
some years since, gave a dinaer for which the fniit 
alone cost £6000 pounds sterling (about $30,000). 
With such encouragement, it is not surprisiaf; that 
the forcins of fruit is carried to a greater perfection in 
England man elsewhere. 

Brussds Sproubs. — I do not recollect ever to hava 
tasted this delicious variety of tha cabbage in this 
country. During my recent visit to Brussels it wa» 
in perfection, and possessed a favor very similar to 
that of stewed oysters. It is in form a miniature cab- 
bage, head about the size of a dime, and is brought on 
the table cooked in the same manner as asparagus. It 
is in season neatly two weeks before asparagus, and 
is tru I V a del icious vetretabla. It can doubtless be cql- 
tivated here successfiuly.and may have been, although 
I am not aware of it. 

Sap Generates Buds.^^" On the banks of the river 
Derwent stood a large hawthorn hedge, which being 
undermined by the water, fell in and left the greater 
purt of the roots in the bank, about 1 or 2 feet below 
the surface ; the bank still weaiing away has exposed 
them to the air for the length of 3 feet oi more, and 
they are now in every respect similar to branches, de« 
veloping buds, and consequently all the appendages 
of the axis; they appear anatomically the same as 
branches, excepting the pith, of which they are desti* 
tute. Now. it apoeare that roots when so circum- 
stanced perform all the . functions of the stem, con- 
firming Knight's theory, that sap can at any time ge* 
nerate buds, without any previously-formea rudiment 
when circumstances are favorable to their produc- 
tion." 

The above extract I have copied from the London 
Gardener's Chronicle, and in connection with it I nw 
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collect hearing the late Alderman Stevens remark, that 
he once inoculated a laburnum with a blue Cytiaus. 
The bud of the Cytisus waa accidentally broken off, 
and there appeared buds at the point of union of the 
bark of the oud with the bark of the stock. These 
buds grew and bore laburnum flowers, but blue like 
the Cytisus, and paitakinff of the nature of both stock 
and scion, thus proving that sap will generate huds 
without any preyiously existing rudiment. 

S. B. Parsons. 
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PLOWING. 

Plowing is one of the greatest and most important 
operations in agriculture ; particularly in heavy soils. 
r haye plowed a ereat deal myself, and have taken 
oarticular notice bow others have plowed ridees in 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. The centre of the 
ridges was too high, and two banks were made in 
eacn ridge, which prevented the water from coming 
into the furrow, beoiuse the ridee was not plowed on 
a round curvature, as described by Judge Buel, in the 
Farmei^s Companion. [ was once in Dutchess County, 
and there I saw a field plowed in ridges, and the gen- 
tleman told me that he had screped the furrow with 
a scraper and hoes, for the purpose of giving the 
ridges a round curvature*. I have seen two similar 
instances of the same kind in Columbia County. I 
mention these facts to show that our farmers seem de- 
sirous of plowing ridges if they could have a plan laid 
down to commence the first six furrowed If the edit- 
or w:ll please to ask the favor of some one of his cor- 
respondents to furnish us with a plain system of plow- 
ing — ^how to commence the first part of the ridge, 
and how to finish the ridge to have a narrow furrow, 
which will afterwards makeemooth mowing and rak- 
ing, and will drain the eround drier, than deep, wide 
furrows, particularly where there is not much fall for 
the water, he will greatly oblige me. (o) 

I would like to know what kind of land will do 
best to trench. Kinderhook land is a gravelly subsoil, 
and requires more manure than we can find, (b) 

B. B. 

Kinderhook, N, ¥. Aug. 22, 1845 

(a) We know of but one way to ridge land in plow- 
ing, which is done {hue : Suppose you wish to plow 
the fieki into ridges of the usual width in this coun- 
try, which is aMmt sixteen feet You then set the 
plow in the land eight feet from the fence, and run a 
furrow the whole length. Now jee about, and turn a 
furrow right back on to the first, and so continue un- 
til the rid^ is finished. This will leave the ridgecrown- 
ing in the centre, with one dead furrow by the side of 
the fence, and when the next ridge is plowed, two dead 
farrows betweea each ridge. If the plowing be done 
ia a workman-like maaner, the dead furrow will usu- 
ally be a sufficient drain to carry off the surface wa- 
ter; but if Doty a double mould-board plow shouki be 
nm down between the ridges, and the dirt left in the 
dead furrow be drawo up .with a hoe on to the 
ridge. Some kinds ol land require ridg^of not more 
than eight or twelve leet wide; other kinds will bear 
a width of twenty feet or even more, aa the subsoil 
may be more or ieos porous. To obviate the crown- 
iflg part of the lidge, and leave no dead farrow iprhen 



seeded down with gra^s, reverse the plowing : that is, 
commence the first furrow of the ridge on tne edge of 
it, by turning the first and second furrows into the 
dead furrow or narrow ditch made between the ridges 
by the first plowing, or cross-plow the ridges *. or af- 
ter the grass seed is sown and harrowed in. run a 
heavy roller over the ridges, commencing on the cen- 
tre of each. A little practice in ridge plowing will 
soon make any one skilful in it, so that the land can 
be left more or less crowning, or with narrower or 
wider ditches between, as may oe desired. 

(b) It is very serviceable to trench-plow (subsoiling 
is not the same thing) any kind of land ; but such as 
has the hardest and stiffest soil is the most benefit- 
ed by it. This is easily done with a common plow 
following the surface soil plow, and loosening and 
stirring up ih^gromMl several inches deeper, bringing 
more or less of the subsoil to the top. 



WHAT IS THK REMEDY FOR A COW THAT 
DOES NOT BREED 1 

I HAV£ a eow of the Durham breed, that had her 
first calf m the spring of 1842 ; and the following 
spring had twins, one of which lived. In the summer 
of the same year she came in heat, but I did not allow 
her to take the bull until the next summer ( t844), when 
she was served frequently, coming in heat about once a 
month, until the present summer ; and beiBg now al- 
most incessantly in that condition, although she has 
repeatedly taken the hull ; so that I am fearful I shall 
never be able to p;et a calf from her. I would there- 
fore be much obliged to you if you would give me 
your opinion on the subject, and also advise me what 
course to pursue in order to get a calf 

mu B, PoWXJLL. 

Henry Cd Tenn., Aug. 10, 1845. 

There are so many reasons why domestic animals 
will not breed that it is impossible to give aa opinion 
unless one can see them ; and even then it may be 
difikult to decide till after death, and by dissection 
of the generating organs. Perhsps the cow in ques- 
tion is too old to breed, or has been allowed to get too 
fat If so, she must be reduced till quite poor. Again, 
her womh or some internal oij^i, may have been in- 
jured by the parturition of twins, or otherwise, or per- 
haps when put to the bull she has not been satished. 
Some animals require from two to a dozen services 
before they will conceive. We once owned a cow 
that could only be got in calf by turning her with 
three or four young bulls for a whole day, allowing 
them to serve her at will. We h^ve also tried the 
same experiment with success with other domestic 
animals. Barrenness frequently arises from abortion, 
or from the female taking the male again too poon af- 
ter parturition. In this case the animal must be kept 
away from the male, and in moderate condition, from 
three to six months, or perhaps longer, in order to 
give the womb time to strengthen. Our correspond- 
ents cow of course we understand is not barren from 
this cause. We recommend his making different ex- 
periments with her, and if he is successful in getting 
her to breed again, to communicate to us the manner 
in which it has been accomplished. If an v of our 
readers can eive us further hints on this subject we 
shall be much obliged. 
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THE STRAWBERRY PLAKT. 

In my late communication on the strawberry, I 
discover one error. The wild Kentucky plant, I 
should have said, was pistillate, and produced 200 
perfect fruit, on the one plant ; and that the blossom 
was so defective in the male organs, that without a 
staminate plant near, it would not have produced a 
single fruit 

f now introduce* copied from Mr. Downing's work, 
three figures, illustrating the 

Strawberry Blossom. 




Fio. 68. 



Fio.68. 



Fio. 70. 



Fig. 68 is the blossom in its natural state ; a re- 
presents the itamtns, or male oigans; 6, the pisUU, 
or femal« oigans. 

Fig. 69, a sterile staminate blossom. 

Fig. 70, a sterile pistillate blossom. 

The reader will now be enabled to understand from 
the above ciita exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Downing fully admits the propriety of my 
practice, and the existence of separate stammate and 

Sistiliate plants. That the former are more or less 
efective in the lemale oigans, and unproductive, and 
the pistillate ones wholly so, without staminate plants 
are placed near them, in the proportion of one to ten 
or twelve, when the pistillate plants produce a full 
crop. But he introduces a new theory, which, if 
true, dispenses with both staminate and pistillate 
plants, and less cultivation is required, and a crop 
one-tenth \slt^t is produced ; as the staminate plants 
\n wholly dispensed with, as well as pistillate ones, 
tnd thererore tne labor of keeping down superfluous 
staminate plants rendered unnecessary. His new 
lieory is, that there is a third plant, perfect in the 
nale and female organs, and capiBible of^ itself of pro- 
lucine a full crop of fruit. That all natural plants 
ire of this character, and my staminate and pistillate 
plants, monsters, produced by high cultivation, occa* 
tionally only, Tnat in making Ms, you must select 
ill natural plants, excluding an occasional plant de- 
^tive in the one oigan or tne other. Is this theory 
irue ? If it be, to follow it, will be worth a million 
of dollars to the United States alone. For all who 
have gardens of their own, can, on a space of thirty 
feet square, raise sufficient for family use ; and our 
ffardeners raise them at a price to bring this delicious 
iruit within the means of the poorest laborer. There 
are few cases where I would venture to dispute the 
opinions of Mr. Downing, for I esteem him as one of 
our most intelligent horticulturists. But 1 do dispute 
it in this case, for I believe I have paid more attention 
to the cnaracter of this plant than he has. 

By natural plants, I presume Mr. Downing means 
such as are found wild in our poor old fields, and 
such as are produced from seed, f wish him to re- 
concile the possibility of his theory being true, with 
certain facts which I shall state, if he denies any of 
my facts, 1 will furnish him the evidence. 
f n the poorest old fields in this and other States, as 



well as in the rich prairies of the west, we meet widi 
pistillate plantK, defective in the male organs, and 
never by tnemselves producing perfect fruit, and never 
failing in a full crop, when staminate plants are near 
them ; and when tne stamens are prominent, gene- 
rally wholly barren, and never producing a full crop, 
from imperfection in the pistils. Why will all Per- 
sons who raise largely from seed, tell you that about 
equal portions of staminate and pistillate plants are 

firoduced, and neither perfect in both oigans? The 
ormer are generally wholly defective in the female 
oivans, and always partially so, and never averaging 
hsuf a crop ; and the latter so defective in the male 
oreans, as never to produce perfect fruit, and rarely 
defective ones, unless impr^ated by staminate plants. 
That a blo.sfiom of the pistillate plant never fails to 
perfect all its fruit, unless a chance blossom be killed 
by late frost, if there be staminate plants near. That 
among thousands, they have never found what he 
calls a natural plant, one perfect in both organs, in 
all the blossoms. 

Kean's seedling, and other staminate plants, occa- 
sionally have halt of their blossoms produce lar^a 
fruit, and other years not one to ten. The fault is 
never laid to the plant, but frost, or drought, or some 
other cause. If the staminate and pistillate plants 
were once natural plants, wiiose oigans of ^nen- 
tion have chane^i their character, by high cultivation» 
why is it that the flower leaf of the staminate is one- 
third larger tJian the leaf of the pistillate ? Why is 
it, show, that our market gardeners, and even their 
children, can, when the plant la out of bloom, point 
out the staminate and pistillate plants, from the stem 
and leaf? I can well understand how a plant per- 
fect in both oigans, from a disposition from high cul- 
tivation to become a double blossom, may force oat 
the stamens till they overshadow and destroy the 
bumble female; and it is on this principle, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Downing accounts for ehanu pUsnU, that 
are defective. But! would ask him, if high cultiva- 
tion, and a consequent disposition in his natnial plant 
to produce double flowers, can lead him to believe it 
casts dovm the male organs in one plant, and thereby 
renders it barren, whilsi it raises them tip in the other, 
destroying the female organs, and thereby rendering 
the latter partially or wholly barren. On examinisg 
the pistillate plant, and separating the hull from tlie 
stem, to which hull the stamens are attached, he will 
find the stamens alive aiMl healthy, but not ona- 
twentieth of an inch lonr, aad incapable of impreg- 
nating the pistils. It will be the interest, as I know 
it will be the desire of Mr. Downing, fnlly to test his 
theory, and cultivate none but natural plants, of all 
varieties, for sale, as all purehaoew will aow send to 
hini. For heretofore, in buying fiom eastern unrsa- 
ries, three times out of four, all hava proved to be 
staminate plants, aad of no value. Our Cincinnati 
gardeners sell pistillate plants in one bundle, and a 
few staminate ones, for iapnignating, in aaothar, ex- 
cept in cases where kinds ave especially ordeiad, thai 
have no pistillate plants, it woald not do to make 
such a proposition in this region, hot if 1 were in 
Kentucky, where such things aie allowed, I would 
bet an Iriek kingdom, that Mr. Downing will MM lie 
able to meet the expectations of hts customers. I 
believ* Buist*8 new seedling* Codman's seedling, and 
the Ross Phoenix, to be more perfect in both organs, 
than any other varieties, thougn I have never seen 



either in fruit. Mr Bubl tletms his perfect In both 
organs, in alt the blosaoms, nml I (rust lie may Gnd 
further ciiltiyation lo confirm his belief. The Ross 
PhtEni:^ I do not believe always lobe so, asIdJsuiver 
in the plate of this fruit an ill-sbaped berry. Cod- 
man's seeilling is fipoken of by an eastern horticiiltaral 
editor as very productive, anil the largest of all slraw- 
benies. Yet the length and breaillh he gives it, 
would only make it about four inches io circumfer- 
ence, more tban one-fifth less than Hovey's seedling. 
But he admires the van'oiu shape of the fruit. This 
■peaks volumes. It decides it to be a stominale jilanl, 
partially defective in the female organs. Many of 
tbe berries will be small aitd ill- shaped, and a 
tion of the blossoms barren. Bui this variety w 
ralnable to impr^nate pistillale plants, and where 
raised only for farr\i1y use. to cultivate by itself, for 
ID general I have found the stuminate fruit of fine 
flavor. Bui in raising on a large scale for market, 
by a gardener, wbo will caref utty keep down an ex- 
cess of staminate plants, f believe nine-Ienths pistil- 
late, and one-tenth of Buist's seedling,_will, on an 
average of ten years, produce double toe quantity of 
fruit tha! can be raised on the same ground Irom 
staminate plants by Ihemselvee, and live times the 
quantity produced by the present method of cultiva- 
tion in the eastern slates, as ! find many private 
gardens with be^ls sufficient to supply a large family. 
Dot producing a single fruit. N. Ianowobth. 

Neaark, N. J., Aug. 14. 1S45. 

FRUIT GATHESES. 
Thk MBlrumeiit is 
fonaed of a round block 
of wood, a, S or 6 inch- 
■a iu diameter, in Ihe 
ceotrt of the bottom of 
which is inserted a 
handle b, which may be 
made of any desired 
length, in the sockela, ia | 
the rod, or otherwise, as : 
may be deemed besL j 
Near the edge of the 
block aie four Doles, into 
which are inserted as | 
aany wires, having ! 

little lines at their. 1 | 

tofcccc, Clirougb which \ 
puaea a string 3, which, 
being drawn, brings the 
tops of the wires toge- 
ther. There are aJao 
several smaller wires, or 
a net work, &c, aa may 
be preferred, around the 
wires, lo retain the fruit 
when gathered. The Fta. 71. 

opeialion of the ioftiumeni iaaa follows: Seiq; held 
ID Ihe right hand by the usual handle, and the string 
laid hold of at tVa boUom by the other hand, the 
fruit IB inclosed between the wires, and the string 
being pulled, diawa tha tops of the wires through it, 
IHWtng them clow together, thus pluckiog the fruit 
on its stem from the bouijh. The fruit being thus 
received, and the string bejrig relaxed, it ia applied to 
auother apple, be., and so on, untlt 'he whoie space, 
which is large enough to hold two quarts or more, is 
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filled, when it is taken down and emptied. Thp 
fruit is thus gathered without being bruised or injur- 
ed, [t is particularly valuable lor gathering fruit 
which cannot easily be reached by hand. For 
smaller fruit, there may be a tin or cloth caaii^ k) 
prevent it dropping out between the wires. 

The above instrument has been patented by Dr. A 
Mc Williams, of Washington, D.C., who has trans- 
ferred his entire right for ilie United Stales, lo Simeon 
P. Smith, hardware merchant, 93 Maiden lane, New 
York, who will receive orders for the inslruments or 
sale of rights in the various Stales, &c. The price 
at retail is fmm 37 cents to 91, according to the style 
of execution. It will be exhibited at the Fair of Ihe 
American Institute this month. 

EXHIBITION AND FESTIVAL OP THE MAS- 
8ACHD3ETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

It has rarely been my lot to witness a more taste- 
ful and beautiful display of fruits and Aowers than 
was presenteil in the Boston Horticultural Rooms, on 
tlie I7ih, leih, and 19ih of September. The spa- 
cious ball was filled with dishes of iun:ioua lookiag 
fruit, and bouquets of beautiful flowers, while at 
either end rose some twentv feet from the floor, three 
beautiful temples, each diBereut from the other, and 
each displaying a degree of taste and skill well 
worthy the horticultural fume of our sister cily. 
Robl. Manning, of Salem, exhibited 140 varieties of 
pears ; J. F. Alien, of the same place, souie 25 vari- 
eties of foreign grapes raised under glass, while nu- 
merous collections from other gentlemen, uf apples, . 
Iiears, pe.iches, plums, and grapes, filled the various 
tables. The while Doyenne pears were all remark- 
ably fine, entirely free from any defect, and of good 
size and color. Some fine specimens were shown of 
Van Mons Leon ie Clerc pear, and some other rare 
varieties. The show of flowers was not equal to 
Ihe usual display, but I noticed some fine dahlias and 
pansies, and a beautiful specimen of the Chroinatella 
rose, fully sustaining its character. 

The Committee of Arrangements were exceedingly 
attentive to strangers, and kindly invited me to be 
present at their festival on the evening of the 19th, in 
Faneuil Hall. It is difficult to conceive of a mora 
brilliani display than this " old cradle of liberty" pre- 
sented on that evening. The hall was filletl with 
tables loaded with an abundance of the choicest 
fruits, and decorated with numerous bouquets of 
floweret With the exception of a few sandwiches, 
nothing in the shape of meat was allowed on the 
tables. The hall was also highly decorated i the 
galleries bore the names of eminent horticulturists in 
ornamented letters, and the columns were twined 
with wreaths of evergreens and flowers. As the 
hour approached, Ihe room began to fill with the 
beauty and intellectual nobility of Boston, and one 
after another, Daniel Webster, Caleb Gushing, and 
Edward Everett, took their seals amid the applause 
of the audience. Among other distinguislied guests 
the widow of Alexander Hamilton, in honor of 
whom, when she left the hall, the audience rose en 
masse. When the company were all assembled, the 
hall presented indeed a brjlliantBDpeanuice. The "sea 
of upturned face«/' the look of happy enjoyment, of 
intellectual earnestness, and of zealoui' interest, ren- 
dered it a scene of no ordinary entertainment. 

After the fruit was partially dispatched, then eom- 
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menced the intellectual festivities of the evening, 
without the aid of anything but water to excite or to 
exhilarate. Some complimentary allusions to fid- 
ward Everett brought him to the floor, amid applause 
and cordial welcome. His speech was in his most 
graceful and happy style, and he was followed by 
Daniel Webster, Caleb Gushing, and others, with in- 
teresting and pertinent remarks. A letter was read 
from Samuel Apoleton, expressing his regret at his 
inability to attena the festival, and enclosing $1,000 
for the benefit of the society, the interest to be ex- 
pended annually in premiums. 

I do not remember ever to have passed three hours 
of greater intellectual enjoyment, and was never more 
strongly impressed with the highly beneficial and 
moral effect of horticultural societies. I thought I 
could detect in the mass of intelligent faces around 
me, an evident consciousness of the nature of the 
occasion, a feeling of a purer atmosphere, of an un- 
usual prevalence of mental refinement I cannot but 
think, that the springing up of these societies, and the 
increasing taste tor the pure pleasures of horticulture, 
is one of the best signs of the times. 

If intercourse with natural objects, with the works 
of creation, tends to purify the mind, to increase oui 
taste for the beautiful, and to lead us <* to look from 
Nature up to nature's 6od,*' then the increasing es- 
tablishment of horticultural societies may be deemed 
a harbinger of better things. It may excite a hope, 
approaching to certainty, that men will not alwavs 
be engaged m political strife, or in the eager contest for 
wealth, but made conscious of their hi^h destiny, will 
earnestly desire to possess those religions and moral 
feelings, in the cultivation of which a love of nature 
in all her forms, is not the least powerful instrument. 

Ftushing, Sept.t 1845. S. B. Parsons. 

COLD house" FOR GRAPES. 

In this house a fire is never kepL It must be 
placed on a hill, or in the most airy situation. In 
such situations only the grapes are never troubled by 
mildew, and they enjoy a dry atmosphere. In lower 
situations mildews would ensue from dampness, 
which can only be dispelled by artificial heat from 
fires. The house is 24 feet in width, and 17 feet in 
height at the centre. The form is curvilinear, or in 
shape of the Gothic arch. The posts on the north 
and south sides are four feet in height, and boarded 
or planked to this height with doors opening outward 
and downward, between the posts, to serve as venti- 
lators. The whole roof on the north and south sides 
is formed of glass, and with no openings except a 
range of sliding .sashes, at top, extending for two feet 
only on either side of the ridge pole, from end to end. 
The glass is set elsewhere on all the roof in sashes 
of slender stuff, bent and forming continuous ribs from 
end to end in one connected covering of common glass, 
placed about nine inches asunder. The ends also are 
wholly of glass, with doors which slide. 

The vines are erown without the house, in a bor- 
der dug two feet deep and no more, and kept naked 
when the vines have grown so as to afford full crops. 
This border is enriched by additions of well-rotted 
manure, mixed with oyster shells, or a good propor- 
tion of other calcareous substances, such as powdered 
or refuse limestone from cuttings of marble. The 
grape vines are introduced within the house a little 



below the surface of the earth. They are pruned 
and trained by the Thornery mode, which is to prune 
on the spur system. This consists in cutting in the 
branches of the vine or main stalk, to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the base, relying for the crop on 
these almost invisible eyes for the future year. 

The operation of pruning is performed as soon as 
the leaf and footstalk b^in to fade and have turned 
pale, which is generally m the first week of Novem* 
Der. The time is important in this system for many 
reasons ; for if performed either too soon or too late, 
or at any other season or time, this superior system 
would not secure from failure in the future crop. II 
the pruning is deferred till midwinter, the nap becomes 
dissipated and lost in the wood thus taken away, and 
those eyes at the base become impoverished ; or, if 
pruned before the time named, and while the sap con- 
tinues still in motion, and the leaves have power to 
perform their functions, there is danger that those 
eyes may burst; but by pruning at the only suitable 
time, the eyes concentrate a due portion of nourish- 
ment without bursting, and are ready to start in the 
spring. 

By this system the vines bein^ thrown down in 
November, are secured from winter by eveigreen 
leaves or moss ; and the house bein^ closed, they sleep 
during the winter months. Earlv m April, the lower 
part of the vine, to the height of three feet, is raised 
and secured to its place, all the top part being bent 
downward. In about a week after, or as soon as all 
the lower part or ejes are well broken, another yard 
of the wood is in like mapner raised and secured to 
its place, until all the eyes below are broken. Thus 
proceed. It usually requires four weeks to elevate 
the whole vine to the top, causing all the eyes to 
break e<^ually from summit to base. Yet were the 
whole vine raised at once, and secured to its proper 
place in the beginning, it would be barren in its lower 
part, and no eyes would break in that part ; and from 
the natttrad tendency of the sap to rise, there would 
be fruit only at the summit. 

As soon as the vines show fruit, usually half the 
bunches are cut out ; and in re^rd to tbe bunches 
that remain, when the fruit attains to the size of a 
small pea of the black Hamburg variety, more than 
haJf tne berries are cut out with scissors. By this 
mode the fruit has more air ; is never liable to rot 
from being crowded ; it ripens better and earlier ; the 
benies attain to a very lam and beautiful size, nor is 
the weight of fruit which they thus produce in tbe 
least vdiminidied from this operation. A man • will 
thin fifty btmches; or equivalent to what will pro- 
duce 50 lbs. in a day; and the labor, compared with 
the increased value and good quality of the fruit 
which is produced bv this operation, is comparatively 
of no account. The vines are planted three feet 
asunder, and in autumn pruned to a single stalk. la 
spring the^ throvi; .out the lateral shoots alternately 
on either sid^ at the distance of six inches asunder^ 
and but one shoot is allowed to grow from each spur; 
if more than one start, all are suffered to grow for a 
time, when the weakest is taken away — and as these 
throw out their lateral shoots, they are nipped in at 
the distance of, or leaving one single eye from its base 
When these laterals are sufficiently grown they art 
nipped at their tips. William KeNaioK 

Newtown, Man., Sept. 19, 1846. 
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CAUSE OF RUST IN WHEAT. 

Thx rast this season has put an end to all our pre~ 
fious speculations as to the real cause of it upon 
wheat, viz. : that a luxuriant growth of straw, with 
a rapid flow of sap, caused by excessive moisture and 
heat, were the combined causes which produced it. 
The reverse has been the case in every (lariicular this 
season : straw short and light, weather cool and ex- 
tremely dry, and previous to the 9th of July, wheat was 
filling well ; but a few hot days then did the mischief. 
If the true cause could be discovered, and a prevent* 
ive or remedy found out, it would be a most valuable 
acquisition to agricultural science. I have suflered 
more from it in the course of my farming operations, 
than from all other causes put together. Please 
call the attention of your corresponmnts to this im- 
portant subject G. 

We do not know the exact locality of our corres- 
pondent ; but did not the humidity rising from the ca- 
nal or Genesee river by night, and the hot sun of the 
next day do the mischief ? or was there not a shower 
or two about the 9th of July, followed by a hot sun ? 
We have known a rain of an hour or two at ni^ht, 
followed by a bright sun the next day, do ^reat injury 
in the wheat fields. We should be obliged if our 
correspondent would make still further investigations 
in this matter, and let us know the result 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 
LOGY— No. IIL 

Q. Why are many df tbte heaviest clays In the 
country laid down to permanent pasture ? 

A. Because the expense of plowing and working 
these soils is so |;reat, that the value of the grain 
reaped from them is not sufficient to pay the farmer 
for his trouble. 

Q. How could these heavy day lands be rendered 
lighter, and more cheap to work ? 

JL By draining, subsoil plowing, and by the 
addition of lime or mari, when it is required. 

The teacher will here explain to hit pupilt the diflbr- 
ence between eomnon plowm^j which merely turns 
over the surface toU^-^nUmnl phuiHg, which only 
stirs and loosens the subsoil,— «nd trinck phwimg^ 
or tranchingi which brings the subsoil to the sur- 
fi^e. 

Q. But with any kind of croppin^^ may not a fer* 
tile soil be at length made ooprodnctive ? 

A Yes, if the crops are carried off the land, and 
what they draw from the soil is not again restored 
to it 

Q. How is this explained ? 

A. Every crop takes away from ths sail a certain 

Siantity of those substances which all plants re<|uire. 
you are always taking out of a purse, it will at 
last become emp^. 

Q. Then you liken exhausted land to an empty 
purse? 

A, Yes; the fanner takes his money out of the 
land, and if he is always taking out and putting 
nothing in, it must at last become empty or exhausted. 

Q. But if he puts something into the soil now and 
then, he may continue to crop without exhausting it ? 

A. Yes, a he put in the vroper suhttancei, in the 
wroper qwrntities, and at the proper timet he may 
Keep up the fertility of his land — ^perhaps for ever. 

Q. What is a manure i 



A. Anything that furnishes food to plants may be 
called a manure. 

Q. Would you bury the sods deep, if you were 
plowii^ up grass land ? 

^ No ; I would keep the sods so near the surface 
that the roots of the young grain could feed upon the 
decaying grass. 

Q. Are any other plants plowed in green for the 
purpose of manuring the soil ? 

JL Yes; clover, buckwheat, rape, rye, and in 
some places even ypung turnips are plowed in green, 
to enrich the soil. 

Q. Into what kind of soils would you plow in a 
green crop? 

A. Into lisht and sandy soils, and into such as 
contain very Tittle vegetable matter. 

Q. What are the most important animal manures ? 

A. The blood, flesh, bones, hair, wool, and the 
dunf; and urine of animals, and the refuse of fish. 
. Q. In what form is blood usually employed as a 
manure? 

A. In this country it is usually mixed up with 
other refuse in the dunghills of the butchers. In otlier 
countries it is dried and applied as a too-dressing, or 
drilled in with the seed. It is one of tne most pow- 
erful manures. 

Q. How is flesh employed as a manure ? 

A, The flesh of dead horses, cows, and dogs buried 
in soil or saw dust, with a little marl, makes a most 
enriching compost 

Q. In what form are bones usually employed as a 
manure ? 

A. Bones are crushed in mills, and then sifted into 
the various sizes of inch bones, half-inch bones, and 
dust 

Q. In which of these forms do they act most 
quickly? 

A^ They act most quickly in the form of dust, but 
they do not act for so Ions a time. 

Q. To what crops i^re they most usually applied ? 

A. Bones are most profitably employed on light or 
on well-drained lands, instead of the whole or of a 
part of the farm-yard manure. When employed 
without farm-yard manure, they are often mixed 
with wood ashes, and drilled in with the turnip seed. 

Q. Would you raise all your turnip crops with 
bones alone ? 

A No ; if I raised one crop of turnips from bones 
alone, I would raise the next crop on the same field 
with farm-yard manure alone-— if 1 could get it 

Q. Are bones ever applied to grass lands ; 

A. Yes ; to grass lands that have long been pas- 
tured by growing stock, or for dairy purposes, as in 
Cheshire, they have been applied with great profit. 
Even when the grass lands are wet, the oones have 
produced remarkable benefits. 

Q. *What do bones consist of ? 

A, Bones consist of glue or geUuinet which may 
be partly extracted by boiling them in water — and of 
bone-earth, which remains oehind when bones are 
burned. 

Here the teacher may hum a email iplinter of bone 
in the flame of a lamp or candle, and riiow that 
thoup^ the organic part (the gelatine) burns away, 
the inorganic pait, or bone-earth {plioaphaUof 
Umi) remains behind. 

Q. Is the glue or gelatine of bones a eood manure t 
A. Yes; it is a powerful manure. U assists very 
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avswi:rs to sheep inquiries. — check reins, or bearing reins. 



iii!ic!i I'i iiushi 1^ lorwjirl ih2 young turnip plant 
wlien this crop U raised by the aid of bones. 

Professor Joknston. 

ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES. 

In the May number of the Agriculturist, yoa so- 
licit answers to Tarioos sheep inquiries. I with 
pleasure answer, as far as I can, respecting my flock, 
noping many others will do the same. 

I have 600 pure Merino sheep, including lambs. 
[ purchased in Massachusetts ten years ago this sea- 
son, 111 full blood Merino ewes, descendants from 
Col. Humphrey's imported flock from Spain. Ahout 
40 of these ewes were at the time of purchase from 
twelve to fourteen years old, the lambs of imported 
ewes. They were good size, strong constitution, low 
on the leg, with broiad chests, heavy necks and dew- 
laps, and hSavy fleeces, soft and fine. 

In June, 1844, my brother A. L Bingham and 
myself, purchased of the Shakers in Enfield, N. H;, 
103 ewes with fleeces on. When we sheared them, 
we found they had very heavy fleeces of fine clean 
wool, and that they were well calculated to be pro- 
fitable sheep to wool growers and manufacturers. 
The September following, we went to Enfield and 
purchased the remainder of the flook which we di- 
vided from in June, numbering 58 ewes and 12 bucks. 
The sheep that I pureha5;ed at Enfield are descend- 
ants of Livingston's importations. Elisha Ticknor, 
of Boston, bought of Mr. Livingston a part of his 
imported flock, and hired the Shakers at Enfield to 
keep them five years. Mr. Williams, of Hanover 
(a town adjoining Enfield), was employed by Mr. 
Ticknor, of Boston, to superintend his afi&irs in that 
section, and see that these sheep were kept pure. I 
have Mr. Williams' certificate, certifying that the 
sheep were as pure blood as those imported by 
Livingston. I have also the fact from the Shakers, 
that tne sheep 1 bought of them are as pure blood as 
those imported. They are what are called the Gua- 
daloupe. They are handsomely formed, of laive size, 
hardy, and possessing great strength. I sold my 
brother, L. G. Bingham, 24 of those which I pur- 
chased in Enfield. William Little, a resident of Vir- 
ginia, recently from Endand, spent three or four 
months in examining the best flocks in the country, 
for the purpose of purchasing, bought 20 of my Gua- 
daloupe and 20 full blood Merino of my own raising. 
I have 53 Guadaloupe ewes and 50 lambs. 

My mode of management is this : I assort accord- 
ing to age and condition. The oldest by themselves, 
middle-aged, young ones, &c., into about nine differ- 
ent flocks, summer and winter. My hay is a mix- 
ture of timothy, and white and red clover. I feed 
from twelve to fourteen tons to 100 sheep, which is 
the principal feed, except for my stock bucks, oldest 
ewes, and weakest lambs, to which I feed a^ small 

?[uantity of roots, with mixture of com cob meal' [ 
eed my sheep in the pure air, in racks, and have 
sheds to shelter them in case of storms. My ewes 
and rams commence breeding at two and three years 
of age. The general average of lambs I raise is 97 
to 100 ewes. liist yaar, I raised iiom 132 ewcsi 4he 
same number of J^unbs. There were no twin lambs 
I put my buck with the ewes about the 1st 
December. I pUi the buck with the ewes about two 
hours each day, marking him on the brisket with red 
chalk, and then what ewes I find marked red T re- 



move before putting in the buck again. At the time 
of lambing they run in the pasture, taking care tc 
have them shatered in case of storm. The live 
weight of my bucks over one year old, is from lii 
to 145 lbs. The live weieht of ewes from 85 to 131 
lbs. Buck Iambs four to Four-and-a-half months old 
weigh from 50 to 70 lbs. I sheared last year 530 
fleeces, the average weiefat per fleece was 4 lbs. 14 oz. 
The sheep were washed in a stream of clean, runnine; 
water. I commenced shearing four days after wash- 
ing. There were 51 yearling bucks, and 37 over 
one year old. The remainder of the flock consisted 
of stoek ewes, one and two yoars old, and a few 
wethers. The average price of my wool last year 
was 46 cents per lb., with the exception of 334 lbs. 
of grade wool. 

There has been no disease among my sheep ex^ 
cepting the grub in the head, which occasions more 
deaths among sheep in my opinion than any other 
disease. The following f consider a sure remedy. 
To 100 sheep li lbs. Scotch snuif, mixed with fobr 
quarts of water. Throw it up each nostril by means 
of a syringe. This operation is performed by cutting 
a hole through a board large enough to admit the 
nose of the sheep, two -thirds of its length from the 
eyes. It keeps the head perfectly steady, so that 
there is no difficulty in performing the operation. 

The average weight of my wool per fleece thia 
year, is 5 lbs 3 oz. It is still unsold. 1 sheared 
this year 587 fleeces. Mchrxll Bingham. 

€hmijDaR,Vt„ Sept. 8, 1845. 

CHECK REINS, OR BEARING REINS. 
Or all the inventions ever made by man this it 
about the most useless, inhuman, and injurious. It 
never does good, but always injury. Its only object 
is to give the hen 1 and neck a lofty carriage. But 
this lofty carria'^^ is merely for show; it has no 
utility ; and if it is the result of ^e check rein, the 
show is gained at the expense of useful facility of 
motion. A hone that will make a show in motion 
will carry his head full high without a check ; bo 
only needs it when standing. To such a horae the 
inhumanities of the cheek rein apply only when 
standing. Bot the most of horses of whom show is 
demanded, are required to stand whole hours. And 
how senseless men are in the use of the check rein ! 
The sam"* horse may be used for both the saddle and 
the carriage. In the carriage he is check- reined to 
make a show, and this folly no one thinks necessary 
when he is saddled. The beauty and safefy of a 
carria^ horse consists in his moulh. It should }M 
sensitive, and the horse should press upon the bit. 
The check-rein deadens the moiTth, and oreventa the 
power of Ifte horse from bearing on the ariving rein. 
If the hors* go slowly, he can carry hisliead somewhat 
hig:h. If the pace be increased the head will be low* 
ered, and the faster the pace the lotrerthe head will 
be carried. Indeed, a horw cannot go a rapid pace, 
whether trot or eallop, if he be checked up much, and 
if he be checked in the least/he cannot go his full 
pace. Wllen a horse draws, he throws himself lor- 
ward into the collar hy lowering his head, and 
brings the weight of Ihs body as well as the poller 
of his musclef, to bear. This he cannot do if 
he be checked. Of course, the check-rein takes 
from the horse freedom h\ pace and power *^ 
(Irrnij^ht. Tf the hf)\^'i *^^ rhcrkotl very high, bi« 
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power to use his eves is diminished, and he cannot 
pick his grounrf as ne would if free. The result of 
this is that he goes high with his fore feet« or stum- 
bles. It is true, that a stumbling horse may be kept- 
hooi failing by m check, if the check does not breok. 
But a stumbling horse stumbles, checked or hot; 
worse with the check, than without it. In many in- 
stances it might be advisable to have a cfae^k*rein on 
the horse, not 'bearing on his mouth, but in such a 
position that it might prevent his. fallinz i(| c^se he 
should stumble. That it will prevent falling in case 
of a stumble, will be seen, when it is observed, that 
the horse projects his head forward in falling- The 
check in such a case throws the weight of the head 
upon the back near the haunches, which are the 
power by which the horse recovers himself from 
tailing. 

In many sections of the country, among, teamsters, 
and everywhere .aq[ipi\g stage proprietors, a short rein 
passing over the top of J(be narness. Is used. But 
team and stage horses are emplojred merely for utility, 
not show. Their task is draught; but this short 
check-rein prevents the horse from lowering his head 
and taking advanta^ of his weight as well as his 
muscles, to drag his load. - The vain attempt of the 
horse to overcome its evils is shown in the disfigured 
appearance of the horse*s mouth, which is (Uwaas 
enlar]^d at the angles or corners, and not unfrequently 
e.tconated and injured. The bearing of the oriving- 
rein, with the team and stage horse, would never 
produce this. Youatt. in his book on the horse, in 
nis own words, and by quoting Nimrod, a distin- 
guished writer, defends the check-rein (in England 
called a bearing-rein). The substance of this defence 
is that there would be no safety in driving without it, 
for the horse would stumble and run away ; and that 
it keeps the horse's mouth fresh. 

Now, neither of these positions is true. The 
horse does not stumble because of his head being free. 
Do saddle horses stumble more than coach horses ? 
Indeed, do they not stumble less ? The same horse 
will stumble more harnessed and in a check-rein, 
than he wilt with a rider on his back and uncheck- 
ed i and yet the weight on his back tends to make 
liim stumble. Under the saddle his head is free ; in 
harness and checked, it is not. Nature did not dve 
the horse freedom of motion to make him stunible, 
but the contrary ; and man by the removal of his 
freedoi^ l)riiu;8 alx>ut the fesu^ which nature had 
obviated. I^rses stumble on account of bad feet or 
legs, or bad sizht, or accident. Now a check-rein 
will prevent the action of neither of these causes. 
Indeed, it increases their power, by depriving the 
horse of that freedom of motion which would allow 
him to so command himself as to recover. As to 
running away, it is not prevented by a check-rein. 
The check bears upon the horse*s mouth so much, 
that the power of the driving-rein is lost ; and if the 
horse determine to .run away, he cannot be restrained, 
for you can hardly apply more force than he under- 
goes fiom the check. When a horse is unchecked, 
the driving-rein is at right angles to his mouth, and 
*he pressure is on the tpiigue, which is sensitive in 
the extreme ; when he is checked the pressure is at 
an oblique angle to the mouth, and is almost wholly 
it the angles or corners of the mouth, which are less 
sensitive than the tongue. Now here the checit 
places the driver in a mechanical disadvantage when 



attempting to restrain a ninaway horse ; and when at 
length the mouth is deadened by the check, he can- 
not be held at all, unless he be unchecked, in order 
that the driying-rein may bear at right angles on his 
sensitive tongue. We have for years driven run away 
horses without check, and were never runaway with 
yet ; and still our friends driving the same horses 
checked, have been. 

Any one who wishes to see the cruelty of the 
check-rein, has but to look at a horse reined up 
while standing. He tosses his head and twists it 
from side to side in agony. Free his head, and he 
is at once at ease, and quiet. 

We rejoice to see that in all natty turn-outs, which 
gentlemen themselves drive, the check as well as 
the blinder is disused. Here fashion has taken the 
lead in utility, and will in the end do a most humane 
service to all horses, whether of the coach, the stage, 
the waggon, or the cart. A. S. 

New York, Sept., 1845. 

HARDHAok 

Tour correspondent Tyro has a communication in 
your August number, respecting a shrub which he 
called hardback {Spirea Tomentosa). Eaton, in his 
Botany, describes a shrub to which I have no doubt 
Tyro alludes, as follows: Class xii.. Order 5: 
Genus Spirea ; species Tomentosa (steeple bush, 
purple hardback). Flowers of a beautiful red, or 
purple color, flowering in July ; stem woody, leaves 
lanceolate, unequally serrate, downy beneath, ra- 
cemes in a crowded subgranicled spike. 

It is an indigenous shrub, two or three feet high ; 
grows most naturally in low, moist ground, and 
where such land has been cultivated for some time, 
and then turned out for pasture, flourishes with such 
luxuriance as to prevent any other vegetation growing 
to advantage. The best mode of emdicating it is 
with the plow, and manure, although I have no 
doubt that sowing the ground with salt, say four or 
Ave bushes to the acre, in Ihe spring, and pasturing 
with sheep, will destroy the greater part of it, as 
well as other noxious shrubs. 

All parts of the hardback are highly medicinal, 
although the root is least valuable. The taste of the 
plant IS bitter and astrin^nt. Water extracts its 
sensible properties and medicinal virtues. 

This species of Spirea, according to the American 
Dispensatory* is tonic and astringent, and may be 
used in diarrhoea, cholera infantum, and other oom« 
plaints, in which astringents are indicated. In con- 
sequence of its tonic powers it is pectiliarly adapted to 
cases of debility, and from the same cause should not 
be given during the existence of inflammatory action 
or febrile excitement. It is said to have l>een era- 
ployed by the aborigines of our country* ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
brought before the notice of the medical profession 
by Dr. Cogswell, formerly of Hartford, Ct. It is said 
to be less apt to disagree with the stomach than most 
other astringents. The form in which it is bested- 
ministered is that of an extract, prepared by boiling 
the leaves, stem, or root, and evaporating the deeo^ 
tion. The dose is from Are to fifteen grains, repeated 
several times a day. A decoction prepared by 'boil- 
ing an ounce of the plant in a pint of water, may be 
given in the dose of one or two fluid ounces. 

Saml. D. Carver, M. D. 

Farmint^on^ Ct., Seat. I, 1845. 
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SMITH'S CORN SHELLER. 

There being a considerable demand for my shel- 
lers this fall, f have thought it advisable to write 
you a few words in regard to their use. The teeth 
are the only part that need renewing, and these 
should not be suffered to Wear down, so as to ex- 
pose the covering of the cylinder. New teeth can 
be added by setting new rows of them between the 
old Ones, to occupy their places, as these would 
continue to protect the covering of the cylinder and 
could do no harm. I think it would be advisable 
for you to keep a quantity of such teeth to meet 
demands, as they are certain to wear down, and the 
covering of the cylinder as certain to fail unless the 
teeth are renewed and kept at about their present 
height. Purchasers should keep the cylinder 
coated with durable paint, as it would not only pro- 
tect it igainst rust and decay, but against friction 
also. This could be accomplished by having two 
machines, so that while one was at work, the other 
could be repaired and painted. 

F. N. Smitk. 

Valatia, Sept. 22d, 1845. 

A cut and complete description of the above 
may be seen on pa^e 343 of our third volume. It 
is capable of shelling 300 bushels of ears in an 
hour, but 150 bushels may be considered as a fair 
average. It is much liked on the larger planta- 
tions of the south. The price is $50, and they 
may be seen at our agricultural warehouse, 187 
Water street. 

HUDSON RIVER MARU 

[ SEND you herewith a specimen of marl found in 
a pit on my farm. Upon examination you will find 
it composed of shells decomposed into lime, decayed 
leaves, wood, and other substances, which cannot be 
perceived except by chemical analysis. This pit 
covers about one-third of an acre, and seems inex- 
haustible. The surface is composed of pulverized 
muck, from one to three feet deep, then commences 
the marL The first layer is reddish brown, the next 
a greenish color, intermixed with quantities of small 
shells, then comes a limestone rock. The marl in 
different parts of the pit is of various colors. One 
specimen I send is composed of white marl, which 
will effervesce in vinegar. This, I suppose, has a 
lam per cent of lime. 

1 am now getting it out, and hatil seventeen cart 
loads in a day, employing two men with the team. 
I have used it on my farm with great success, mix- 
ing it with barn-yard manure, about one-third of the 
latter with two-thirds of marl and muck, which I 
consider the best mode of using it. I sometimes put 
it in heaps in the fall, the frost pulverizing it finely 
like ashes by spring, when it is easily spread on the 
land. 

In the fail of 1841 I got out about 300 loads ; some 
[ mixed with barn-yanTmanure, and some was used 
in the pure state. That mixed with manure I could 
perceive the benefit of immediately ; that in a pure 
•tale was put near a wood, and consequently was 
much shaded; notwithstanding this the grass came 
in well, and was better than ever before. I plowed 
(be field last spring for eom, and found a quantity 
of marl still in the ground, which shows plainly that 



it is a lasting manure. Every plowing pulverizes 
and prepares it as food for plants. That which waa 
mixed with manure could not be seen last spring. 
The probability is, that the manure decomposed it 
and prepared it sooner for the plants. I also send a 
specimen of that which has been in the ground since 
1841. 1 should like, if convenient, for you to send 
a specimen of this marl to the Farmer's Club. 

John Van Wyctl 
iVtfv Bamburg, Dutchess Co,, Aug. 15, 1845. 

We sent specimens of the above marl to the Farm- 
ers' Club. It abounds in valleys on both sides of the 
Hudson river, from the Highlands up to the Catskills. 
It is usually overlaid with the richest kind of muck, 
to a greater or less depth. The marl varies greatly 
in value ; from 5 to 80 per cent of lime has been 
found in it. 

AN EASY METHOD OF INCREASING MEM- 
BERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Whilst the various agricultural societies are mak- 
ing their efforts to increase the number of their mem- 
bers, and to collect the necessary funds for their ope- 
rations, it may be well to suggest a plan mentioned to 
me yesterday by a gentleman from Chatham, Canada 
West, and which the society of that neighborhood has 
found particularly successful. Instead of soliciting 
contributions for which the payer receives only the 
privilege of exhibiting and of membership, the agent 
of the society asks a subscription to an agricultural 
periodical, which is equal ordinarily to the amount 
asked by them for membership, but which the pub- 
lisher sells to the society for about half price, on ac- 
count of the laige quantity taken, and with a benevo- 
lent regard to the agricultural improvement Many 
thus contribute who have nothing to exhibit, and 
would otherwise refuse to do so— the paper becomes 
widely circulated — a taste for agricultural excellence 
is formed, and eveiy farmer subscribing receives in ac- 
tual value at least iive times the amount he pavs, to 
say nothing of the entertainment and intellfgence 
which are derived both by himself and family. 

We like our correspondent's suggestion, and will 
say to agricultural societies, that they will find us 
ready to make a very liberal deduction on all volumes 
of this periodical oi^ered by them. 

FERMENTED FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
I AM desirous of preparing food which has been 

f round, to feed milch cows the coming winter, and 
elieving that souring it is equally valuable as boiling, 
and much the most economical, ( wish to inquire if 
the editor or any of the numerous readers of the 
Agriculturist can inform me hov^ I can produce fer- 
mentation in a barn during the winter roionths, with- 
out endangering the premises with fire. I propose 
making a tight-boarded room to keep -the vats, in 
which the food is to be mixed, but this will not keep 
the mixture at a sufficiently high temperature to en- 
sure fermentation. I can e^t the object by using 
scalding water, as M^ith a little of the old mixture 
fermentation would be produced, and carried forward 
to a sufficient extent, before the temperature in the 
vat would be sufficiently lowered, to arrest it. But 
how can I use fire to heat my water without endan- 
gering the burning of the barn .' It has occurred to 
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me, that 1 might use a vat Aolely for heating the wa- 
ter, in which an air-tight, right angle flue shall be ad- 
justed, surrounded with water, in which flue a crat- 
ing may be placed, near the base, to be fed with cnar- 
cc^ from the top, which rises perpendicularly above 
the water. The horizontal base to open on one side, 
where it is made water tight at the point of insertion 
in the vat. This admits of lighting the fire and sup- 
plies the draught. The front or lower entrance may 
be secured by a partial and total damner, and 9 pipe 
led through the roof might prevent all danger of fire. 
Yet I am apprehensive of danger in careless hands ; 
in what way can I avoid all danser, and yet ferment 
my meal during winter ? As I tnink nearly one-half 
the meal may be thus saved, and I contemplate usine 
1,000 bushels per season, you may justly think 1 look 
for an answer with no little anxiety. R. 

To CURE JL STin.BD HoRSE IN TWO HOURS^ TIME. 

— ^Take one gallon of urine and put therein a small 
handful of junk tobacco, boil down to one quart ; 
then add two ounces of oil of spike, one ounce of 
oil of amber, two spoonsful of spirits of turpen- 
tijie, and two spoonsful of honey. Put it into 
a jug, and cork it tight for use. ,, 

Process of Applieation. — ^Rub the stifle bone hard 
with the mixture fifteen or twenty minutes ; then 
dry it in thoroughly with a red hot fire shovel, then 
ride the horse forth and hack one hundred rods. 
Repeat the above two or three times, and the cure 
will be effected. J. B. Goddard. 

Nonoieh, Ct, Stpt, 15th, 1845. 

OvERssasEs AT THE SouTH. — I Commenced the 
year with three managers, every one of whom 1 
turned ofi* successively, because 1 could not get 
them to enter heartily into my views, and attend 
to details. Overseers are among our greatest 
curses, and not only abuse our negroes, kill our 
mules, and ruin our lands» but they uniformly set 
themselves against any improvement that is at- 
tempted, and in most cases will lose their places 
rather than permit any important experiment to suc- 
ceed which they can thwart They have no inte- 
rest in doing so— it is merely stunidity and per- 
verseness, to which is usually adaed unbounded 
conceit and obstinacy. What could you do with 
such agents at the novth^ Depend upon it that it 
is not our negroes, but our white managers, who 
stand in the way of our improvement. For the 
month of Auffust I had no white man about me ; I 
relied altocetber on my negroes. 1 never had as 
much work done in a month, or as well done. 
Everything was to my satisfaction, and the negroes 
seemed to comprehend and- obey my orders better 
than any overseer I ever had. S. 

South Camlina, Sept. 9th, 1845. 

Benefits of the Drouth. — The drouth still 
continues here, and although it has reduced the 
crops, and produced much inconvenience and loss, 
yet it has not been without oompeosating advan- 
tages, for I believe it has rid us of many fiestiuc- 
tive insects. I have heard- nothinir oi this potatoe 
rot in this region, nor have the wheat-fly, the curcu- 
Ho, the locust-borer, or sycamore-fly made their 
usual ravages. I have no doubt you will agree with 
me that this world is more wisely governed than it 



may at times appear to be by us poor, short-siguted 
mortals. R* 

Red Hook, Sept, Uth, 1845. 

Horticultural Shows. — ^These are increasing in 
every quarter, and some of them are of great mterest. 
We would particularly instance that held at Newark, 
New Jersey, the past month, as well as the one. at 
Flushing, Long Island. The fruits and flowers at 
both places were in great variety and profusion, and 
several of than entirely new, in this country. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Late in September, or early in this month, the 
graziers of ,the west cut up their immense crops of 
com, and put it in shock for feeding their numerous 
herds of laiige buUoeks through the winter, prepara- 
tory to their driving them to market the succeeding 
spring, or in the tali thereafter, according as they 
snail find it most advantageous. A view oif hundreae 
of these fat bullocks in a gang, feeding upon the lux- 
uriant and extensive bine-grass pastures of Kentucky, 
durinff the summer next after they have been " full 
fed " for one winter, is a sight worthy to behold, even 
by those who have seen **the far-famed falls of 
Nlaijara.'* 

Like other crops, com must be ripe before it is cut 
up. If cut when green, the fodder is less valuable, 
and the corn is greatly injured. Com which was 
planted early, will be fit to gather for immediate feed- 
ing about the beginning of this month; and that 
period is the proper time for putting up hoes to fat- 
ten, which thrive best on new corn. But bogs that 
are intended to be driven on foot to eastern markets, 
or to the south, must be fattened much earlier. They 
are usually fattened by turning them into corn-fields 
which were planted very early. The corn in these 
fields will be fit to turn upon about the first of Sep- 
tember, and the hogs will be ready to drive in six 
weeks, if they shall have been well kept on good 
clover during the summer, assisted by oats and rye, 
fed off in the field. This has reference to Kentucky. 
Farther north, corn comes on a little later, and more 
to the south, still earlier. 

If any part of the tobacco crop is still in the field, 
it should be housed early in this month, as we may 
usually expect frost sufficiently severe to kill tobacco 
by the tenth of October, in latitude 39^ But it some- 
times holds off a week or two longer, and occasion- 
ally happens as early as the first of the month. Far- 
ther north, frost may be expected sooner, and each 
tobacco planter must judge lor himself how long he 
can risk leaving a part 01 his crop unhoused. It any 
part of the wheat crop remains to be sown, the earlier 
It is put in the better. Rye should also be sown in 
this month, unless intended for pasture, in which case 
it would be much better to sow late in August, or 
early in September. 

Apples should be (pthered in this month — some of 
the earlier kinds late m September, The best method 
of keeping them is to put them in well-made, sea- 
soned flour barrels, filling the interstices with per- 
fectly 4ry sifted sand, taking care to sprinkle a little 
next to each head, and between each layer of apples. 
They will thus be kept from air and moisture. Sonne 
hemp should be spread about the middle of this 
month, for early breaking. A. Beattt. 

Prospect ml, %. 
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MAKING BUTTEA. 

I iM <;lail you expreu iha opinion, in (be leading 
article of your August number, that ■■ fraod boose- 
wives are never tind of reading upon lubjecU of tka 
kind," for ( have juit prepared a shori paper od the 
beat nay of KOrhng butler, which, if yov Ihink pro- 
{wr lo inaert, I should not like my fair friends to think 
It one loo much. 

In giving diT«ctioiie for making huller, thet« ia one 
omitted, wiihoul which all the oihen are litctaljy of 
no avail ; I mean the care of the cream. The milk 
ehoutd never atantl mote than fotty-eight houra, for 
if properly treated, all Ibe oily particlen will have 
lisen by that time. Wl 
morning and night, the cieBBi in the crock must ba 
thorot^ly Blimd with a wooden spoon, btfon and 
after each Hjidition. If this ii neglected, there will 
be a deposite around the sides which will contract and 
imparl a stale taste, that all the after care can never 
remove ; and this is, I believe, the secret cause of the 
bad flavor of half the butter by which our markets 
are <li^;raced — lit only for lbs tables of those West 
Indians, wbo, it is said, prefer butter that hao some 
tasle. some smell. 

I'iie directions given in the article above alluded to, 
are, I think, very good. The London method I do 
noliike. I would use nosallpetre; no pickle; neither 
annaio nor carrot juice, as color is of little importance 
if the flavor be good ; and boilioK water gives an oily 
taste, and so do the hands, which sbould never 
touch the butter. Working a second time, alter 1' 
salt has lain in it for some douts, has a good eflecl, 
it frees the buller from alt watery particles, and gives 
it almost the consistence of wai. For working butter 
eSectually, 1 know of nothing equal to a simple ma- 
chine which I will attempt to describe, and which 
any man who understands the use of toota, can make 
in a few hours. It may not be new lo you, but as 1 
have not seen any notice of, or allusion 10 it, in your 
former numbers. I venture to send it, accompanied b^ 
a rade drawing, to make my descrij)ti<m rnore intelligi- 
ble. It is much valued where it is known for Ibe 
complete manner in which it operates, and theamonnt 
of labor and time saved — a lad of twelve or fourteen 
^'eats being able to work fromiOtoSOpoandsalMicc, 
in one third the time required by the oidinary process. 
Some of the finest butter taken lo Ibe Baltimore and 
Philadelphia markets is made npon it. 

The machine is astoutoak ihree-lwed table, t Feet S 
inches high in front, by 3 feet behindT The top a seg- 
ment of a circle of about 2 feet 6 inches diameter, with 
a rim r, i Inches high on the two straight sides ; a 
groove g, an inch or more deep, around the front to 
catch the butter-milk, with a hole and spout h., in the 



tbuller must be spreail upon the table, and press- 
ed firmly with the bar, moving from side to side, and 
back again — then turned with the paddle, and the 

Eressure repealed until all the buttermilk and water 
ave run oil, after which it can be printed for market, 
or packed in kegs for exportation. If it is to be sent 
10 a hot climate, it ought to be closely packed in stone 
kiB, of not more than 121bB. each, covered with a lin- 



en rag, upon which put a laysr of s-ill, at the ieasi an 
inch thick, cork the jars, cover cliWy »*illi coarse 
cotton or linen cloth, and pack the jars in kegs, an 
inch or more larger every way ihaii ihe jars, with 

rulverixed charcoal tammetl between and over the top. 
have known this done, and when unpacked in Ube- 
m, the butter was perfectly good, aiid hard enonch 
to be spread with a knife — at least so said those wBo 



A Binrxa-woflKXR. — Fia. 72. 

No dairy-maid in oar put of the country need be 
told that this table must never be used for any other 
than the specified purpose. She would be almost as 
much afironledos if you lold herto nodi her milk pail 
or slraia ifae milk. This raoiinils me of Miss Edge- 
worth's account of the Irish method of making butter, 
which I will condeiwe for the amostment of those lit- 
tle girls who have not had the RkmI fortune to road 
her delightful story of Harry and Locy. 

She tells of a visit lh« children mwle to a dairy, 
whereibe makl put three galloas of oream into achum, 
and afler chnniing for ihrea qaatters of an honr, pro- 
duced iiMiY^ three pounds of Itnller. This was press- 
ed to gel the milk out, and then ofwa washed In fresh 
waters, after which it wae laid u]Mii a flat dish, and out 
into small pieces with a wooden slice, in Order to faav* 
the cow's hairs picked onl wfaich had fallen into the 
milk. Many of these baiTS stuck to the ed^ of the 
slice, and the rest she picked out with her fingers! "** 

This '■ picking out " is an ImptovVtrtent upon the 
method said to be praciised in one of Ihe Western Siaiea, 
from whence the story nloldtrfaliavvller wbo request' 
ed his hostess to send Ihe buner anil the hairs lohistabk 
upon separate plates, as he prefcmd mUiagtbem for 
himself. £- S. 

Eulavak. ^^^^^ 

BLEACHING STRAW. 

Rye straw only ia good — wheat is too brittle when 
dry. In the Eastern Statealhe straw is lit for this 
use when the grain is fully formed, in Pennsylvania 
when it is in blossom ; therefore the criterion must 
be, the rfoM of the Urav. This will reqnire some 
judgment for the first year; after that, experience will 
be the best euide. My way is to walk round the rve 
field when ine straw has attained its full aiie and the 
bloBHom has faded, and choose thai which feels Ann, 
yet yields without cracking, to the gentle pressure ol 
the thumb and forefinger. Have two or three com- 
mon sized bundles of this cut as near the ground u 
posaible, chop 00" the heads with the slntw cutliT 
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imve ready a quantity of boiling rain or spring water, 
lay the straw smoothly, with the root ends all one 
way, in the horse-trough, and pour the boiling water 
upon it by buckets full. Keep it under for ten min- 
utes that every part may be thoroughly scalded ; then 
spread it on bocuds where' the sun will shine upon it 
for the greater part of the day. The grass will do 
to spread it on, if the weather is very dry and hot. 
Turn it twice or thrice, and bring it in before the dew 
falls. If any of it remains grun after the first day's 
bleaching, it most be scalded again. Two or three 
days* expoeure will be sufficient. Each straw must 
then be cut with a sharp knife above and below each 
joint, which will strip off the leaves, and tied up in 
little bundles. These are now soaked for a few 
minutes in very strong soap suds, and laid on a cloth 
in a sieve to drain. Take an old barrel without a 
top, and place an earthen or iron pan full of burning 
charcoal at the bottom, and when tne water has drain- 
ed from the straw, sprinkle pounded brimstone on the 
coals, put the sieTe on the top of the barrel, cover 
the whole closely with a wet blanket doubled, to keep 
in the smoke, and leave it thus until it is quite cold. 
This process is to be repeated when the braid is fin- 
ished, before it is made into bonnets, and renders it 
beautifully white and pliant When it is quite dry 
It must be nicely assorted. Put all the small straws 
by themselves, to be braided whole for the men's 
liatB. Tie each parcel up neatly and put them, closely 
covered from the air, in a dry place, where they will 
keep well for years. When yon wish to begin your 
braid, dip as much strew as you are likely to use, in 
pure cold water, split each one by running your scis- 
sors through it from end to end, and cut off as much 
as appears discolored and harsh ; throw this away, 
and reserve for use only the pliant, white part which 
was covered by the sheath of the leaf. 

Straw-splitters may be bought at almost any hard- 
ware store in our principal northern and eastern cities, 
and an intelligent girl will readily learn the use of 
one, without other direction than to soak the straw in 
pure cold water for a few minutes before she splits 
it For braiding she must have a teacher, but 1 be- 
lieve there are few neighborhoods in which there is 
not at least one person who understands the art 

E.S. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

For the Girls. — My young friends must remem- 
ber that October is the last month for planting shrub- 
bery, seedlings, and such as have been grown from cut- 
ting and layers : if put off much longer they may lo% 
their pets, though for large shrubs and hardy trees, 
any time will do while the earth is mellow enough to 
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Wanting is a much more delicate operation than 
people generally think. They thrust a tree into a 
Dole with as little care for its life as if it were a post, 
ram the earth about the roots, and wonder it does not 
grow ! The greater wonder would be if it did. 

In digging up a plant great care should be taken 
not to injure the tender fibres, nor the collar, as it is 
called — that is, the point from whence spring the as- 
cending stem, and the descending roots. It is easily 
distinguished, even by an unpractised eye. If any of 
the roots are torn bv the spaae, or incautious moving, 
or are in an unhealthy state, cut them off carefully 
with a sharj) knife. Make a hole larger and deeper 



than the plant occupied before it was taken up ; put 
some well rotted uanure, mij^ed with garden earth 
and sand, at the bottom, place the roots upon it, and 
snread them out as naturally as possible; then sprin- 
kle on some pulverised soil, and when the hole is half 
full move the plant gently a few times, and fill up with 
water. When this has sunk away throw in lightly 
the remaining earth, press it gently but firmly over the 
roots, and hill it up around the stem. Too much care 
cannot be taken to have the collar above ground, for 
the plant will sink as the earth settles, and if it do not 
die, it will never be as healthy as if properly planted, 
and is almost always shortlived. If the weather be 
warm and dry, throw some hay or straw loosely over 
the roots toprevent evaporation ; but water only when 
absolutely necessary. 

In planting a tree, one should hold it upright in its 
place, whilst another sprinkles in the earth and water. 
If it requires support, drive a stake firmly into the 
ground before you fill up the hole, as near the stem as 
possible, and tie it with a hay rope or woollen string, 
and put some moss or tow behind, to prevent injury to 
the tender bark ; and when all is done trim away any 
straggling branches to make the plant of a handsone 
shape. Trimming is best done in the autumn, for as 
the sap runs during the greatest part of the winter, all 
the wood that is cut off in the spring takes away so 
much strength which would have remained in the low- 
er part, had the ends of the branches been cut a^vay in 
the autumn. £. sL 

Eutavfoh, 

To Destrot Cockroaches. — Take about a pint of 
treacle, and put it in a basin, mixing it with about the 
same quantity of hot water ; set the basin on the floor 
in some part where they frequent ; get about twenty 
cuttings of lath, about fifteen inches long, and set them 
round the basin, sloping from the floor to the basin's 
edge, and projecting over the edee about an inch ; the 
beetles, attracted by the smell ofthe treacle, will coma 
out so soon as the apartment is dark and quiet, and 
will crawl up these pieces of lath to the point and 
drop over, and cannot of coune get out, the edge of 
the basin beinr so smooth. 1 have known so many 
as seventy killed in one night by this mode. The 
beetles being thrown out, the same basin of tieade 
and water will do until they are all destroyed. — Cor- 
tt9ponditnU 

To Preservc Eggs. — A pint of lime and a pint of 
salt, mixed with a pail of water, will preserve eggs for 
any reasonable time. My wife read it in an old alma- 
nac, and tried it last year ; the eggs were as fresh at 
the end oi six months as if right from the nest — lb 

To Cluan Windows. — A very simple but excellent 
method of cleaning windows is now coming into ge- 
neral use, possessmg many advantages over the old 
system of usinr whiting, etc. The window is firat 
dusted with a Dunch of feathers, or a dusting brash, 
and when all the dust is thoroughly removed, place a 
bowl of boiling water at the base of the window, the 
steam immediately covers the glass, which is removed 
by a wash-leather, and finished off with another one 
clean and dry. This saves time — ^prevents that 
cloudy appearance left by whiting, and produces a 
more brilliant and durable polish than any other pro- 
cess now in use. — Ex. Paper. 
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Their Saccess.^ln five years after he was married 
and commenced farming, Tom had actually become 
** fore- handed" enough to buy a farm near him, 
which was naturally very good land, but had " run 
down " from the shiftlessaess of the former owner ; 
for which he paid $2,000 in cash, out of his own 
earnings, which were pretty much all used op by the 
former occupant, in paying off executions and debts 
against him, and he had just enough left to carry him 
to Michigan, to begin the world at forty, where Tom 
began at twenty-one. A mortgage of $1,000 still 
due on the place, he assumed to pay to the merchant 
in the village, who had taken it some time before in 
payment oi all old scores, including costs of some 
$100 which had accumulated against the debtor. 

Josey had a first rate farm, too, which had been 
given to him by his father, who also stocked it with 
all the horses, cattle, sheep and pics. Joe wanted, but 
Josey, "somehow or other." hadnH met with very 
** good luck," as he called it. Indeed 'twas some time 
before Josey decided he would take to farming at all. 

Joieifs Professional Inclination, — ^His father and 
mother before him* bad been in a good deal of quan- 
dary, whether their son, whom they thought of as all 
parents generally do, especially if they have but one, 
was not rather too good for farming. He used to 
loiter about the bar-room when his father tried the suits 
brought before him, and he had picked up a good many 
legal phrases from the smart young attorneys who 
used to sp jut there. He could tell what was " a cause 
of action," whether the *• com should be brought as 
an action tort, an action trover,' or simply, " as an 
action on the ea$e" But though often thinking about 
it, and rather urged by his ambitions parents, he found 
so many hard words in looking into Biackstone, the 
Pons asinerum of all legal aspirants, that he concluded 
he wouldn't attempt it. His friends afterwards 
thought it a great pity, as if he had only got into 
practice, the law would ^ve him his fees, whether he 
rendered any service to his client or not Other friends 
equally lamented he did not take hold of medicine, for 
vvliich he at one time had quite an inclination, but 
from which he was deterred by an indolent and un- 
successful attempt at mastering the technical names of 
diseases and their remedies, in that horn-book of 
young Galens, the Dispensary; as they said, « if he 
only got a run of custom, he was sore to pocket his 
fees, as no man livinc could tell what kind of treat- 
ment or medicine he administered. If his patienU got 
well in spite of the medicine, he was a first-rate doc- 
tor, and if they didn*t, 'twas the fault of the disease; 
and as to a conviction of mal-practice, there would 
be no chance for that, as the case must be decided by 
the Doctore themselves; and although they might hate 
one another bad enough to ensure justice to a third 
and injured party, yet if they gave against their bro- 
ther quack, tbev would be the losers, as it would tend 
to unsettle conndenoe in the profession, which was of 
all things to be avoided. But if he went to farming, 
and didn't plant and sow right, and do his harvesting 
mt the proper time, or let his cattle die of disease or 
neglect* he would have to pocket the loss himself, as 



the law didn't compel his customers, in that ease, to 
pay him for what he didn't sell them.'* In short, be- 
fore they were thirty. Thrift and Unthrift had at last 
got on the same platform or level, for Tom had hj 
Siis time paid for his farm, and had it well stocked, 
and was entirely out of debt 

Thrifts Farming, — ^But the see-saw did not stop 
when it brought them to this position, for Tom kept 
going up, while Josey kept going down. His father 
could not help him wnj more, as De had only enough 
left to carry him and his wife thfoogh the worTd, 
while Tom had the prospect of getting some money 
from his father's estate, who had lately died and left 
a snug property. But the great diffimnee between 
them consisted in their own management 11irift*s 
plowing was always done in the right time, his crops 
were in early, and they were harvested as soon as 
ready to cut ; his manure was always carried out and 
spread on the ground ; his oichaids were well plant- 
ed and grafted with the best fruits, and he soon bad 
the choicest to sell, which being better than his neigh- 
bors, al wajTS commanded a high price and ready sale, 
besides supplying his own family with all they could 
use. The orehiud was indeed one of the most proit- 
able things of his farm. His tempting ripe peaches, 
with br^ and milk, made a Inseioos mad for him- 
self and his little ones. The rich sweet apples and 
baking pears, when cooked without any addition of 
sugar or molasses, were " sauce" good enough for a 
king; and it is hardly going beyond the truth to say, 
that it saved him a barrel of pork a year, besides dv- 
ing him a luxury which any one might envy. His 
garden was always the best, for he chose a good spot 
for it, manured it abundantly, had his seeds in early, 
and what was best of all, be usually spent a half 
hour in it with his hoe before the dew was off, by 
which he secured an earljr mpid growth ; and bis 
garden n^e up a third of his summer's living, besides 
gi ving good vegetables through the winter. His cows 
were well chosen, and weu fed, and were another 
great help to his living. Besides this, his wife made 
butter and cheese enough to buy all the groceries, 
which did not come to much, as they made their own 
maple-sugar and molasses, used little tea and coifee, 
and no spirits or wine. His sheep yielded good 
fleeces and lambs. The last gave them choice mutton 
whenever they wanted fresh meat, and besides, ihey 
occasionally sold some to the batcher, and having got 
a good name for fine lambs, they always brougot a 
large price. His wife made her own stocking yam 
and home-made flannel, and put out the remainder of 
the wool on shares, to be worked into satinets, fulled 
cloth, and flannel, so that their half not only furnish- 
ed what they wanted for their own use, but e^ve them 
some besides to pay their hired men. His fences 
were always up, and he never suffered from the 
depredations of his own or neigh bore' cattle. His 
children were punctual at school, and the whole fam- 
ily as punctual at chureh. All were neat and tidy, 
for Mre. Thrift was as busy and managing within, as 
her husband was without, and as was to have been 
guessed. Thrift made rapid progress in <' getting on 
in the world." 

Indeed his was a happ^ lot. 

Plenty and peace within his cot ; 

And all without so good and fiiir. 

He knew not what was cross aAd ears. 

[Ikbe Gmtmmi, 
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FOaEIQN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the iteamshtp Britannia we have our reg;ular 
file of European joumitls to September 4th. 

Markets. — Aihei dull. Cotton had advanced |d. per 
Ib^ chiefly in the low and middling qualities^ and was 
brisk of sale. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the 
Ist September, was 998,000 bales, against 938,000 same 
period last year. J^'fow excessively dull in consequence 
of the fovorable prospects of the harvest. Bee/^n im- 
proved demand. Byrfc dull. Lard scarce. Cheete 
active and the market quite bam. Rice in fair request. 
Thbacco firm. 7)dlow scarce with an upward tendency. 
Wool large sales. 

jUovKy continues plenty at 2) to 3 per cent notwith- 
standing the gigantic railway speculations. 

The WeaUwr was propitious for the grain harvest. 
The rot in the potato crop was extending ru)idly. In 
France the harvest was good, other parts oi the con- 
tinent quite unfevorable. 

New Speciet of Rice. — Mr. R. Clarke, the senior assist- 
ant surgeon to the Colony of Sierra Leone, has lately 
brought into notice a gram called " Fundi," or " Fun- 
duttgi,'* cultivated by industrious individuals of the 
Soosoo, Foulah, Batsa, and Joloff nations, by whom it 
if called *' Hungry Rice.'' It is a vemi-transparent 
cardiform grain, about the size of a mignouette seed ; 
the ear consists of two conjugate spikes, the grain 
being arranged on the outer edge of the spike. ** The 
eround," says Mr. Clarke, " is cleared for its reception 
by burning down the copse wood, and hoeing between 
the stumps. It is sown in May or June, the ground 
being lightly drawn together over the seed with a hoe -, 
in August, when it shoots up, it is carefully weeded. 
It ripens in September, growing to the height of about 
eighteen inches, and its stems, which are very slender, 
are then bent to the earth by the jQfiere weifl:ht of the 
grain. When cut down it is tied up in small sheaves, 
and placed in a dry situation within the hut, for if 
allowed to remain on the ground, and to become wet, 
the grains become agglutinated to their coverings. 
The grain is trodden out with the feet, and is then 
dried in the sun, to allow of the more easy removal of 
the chiff in the process of pounding, which is performed 
in wooden mortars. It is afterwards winnowed with 
a kind of cane fanner on mats. In preparing this deli- 
cious grain for food, it is first put mto boiling water, 
in which it is boiled for a few minutes : the water is 
then poured off, and the Foulahs, Jolofis, &c., add to 
it palm oil buttef, or milk ; but the Europeans and 
negroes connecxed with the colony, prepare it as fol- 
lows : — To the grain cooked as above mentioned, fowl, 
fish, or mutton, with a small piece of salt pork, lor the 
sake of flavor, is added, the whole being stewed in a 
close saucepan. This makes a very good dish, and 
thus prepared resembles *kouskoua.' The m\n is 
sometimes made into puddings, with the usual condi- 
ments, and eaten either hot or cold, with milk. By the 
few natives of Scotland in the colon^^ it is dressed as 
milk porridge. This grain could bo raised in sufficient 
quantities to become an article of commerce ; and I 
have no doubt would prove a valuable addition to the 
list of light farinaceous articles of food in use among 
the delicate or convalescent." Before preparation the 
grain is said to be of a clear dull brown color, and 
when cleaned from the husks it resembles wry fine 
millet. — Niw Farmers' Journal. 

Inerease of Ergot, — Ergot has increased to an alarm- 
ing extent in this district, and Dr. Latham states, he 
has found it upon eighteen different grasses where it 
did not prevail before. The effect of ergot upon the 
human frame ip dreadful, and we are informed bv 
Professor Henslow, that people have died in a parish 
not far distant from his rectory in the most deplora- 
ble condition from subsisting upon ergotted-rye bread, 



their extremities havinv gangrened and rotted off. 
Whether the disease at this time prevailing amongst 
the cattle, sheep, and swine is caused by ergotted food, 
is, I think, a subject worth inquiry. In the early staee 
of the disease the mouth is affected, and ultimately 
the extremities gangrene and rot off; and the ailment 
among the cows, in milk, appears to be of an uncom- 
mon and unusual nature, in many instances proving 
fatal. Amongst the eighteen different grasses Dr. 
Latham found to be ergotted, are the lolium perennef 
or perennial rye-grass ; hordeum prateme^ or meadow- 
barley grass; triticum rtpcn«, creeping wheat, or couch 
grass ; alopercttrut pratensis^ or meadow fox-tail ; phlriwi 
pnUense or Timothy-grass ; dactylis glomerata^ or cock^s 
foot, were found much affected, and which are most 
generally known to practical farmers. Ergot, I am 
aware, is not generally understood, and, indeed, I 
believe there are many farmers who are not aware 
the produce of their farms is liable, or subject to such 
an eviL Wheat, in some districts, is often ergotted in 
a greater or less degree, and it has been ascertained, 
by experiment, that the sporules might be convened 
by water, and that plants, upon which this ergotized 
water had been employed, became diseased. — Jf6. 

Increase of the English Agriadiural Sociity. — At the 
termination of its first year, in 183^, the members of 
this society were C90 in number, its income j£l,12S. 
Its present list of members is nearly 9,000, and its 
funded property above jE9,000. 

jSgriadturcU Chemistry in Schools.-— At a meeting of 
the committee for promoting the introduction of in- 
struction in agricultural chemistry into schools, Mr. 
Aitchison, of Drunmore, was callea to the chair. Mr. 
Milne, detailed the progress which had been made in 
carrying the objects of the committee into effect. 
There were now sixty-eight schools in which agricul- 
tural chemistry was taught, and a great stimulus has 
been given to their exertions by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, recommending the school- 
masters under their superintendence to teach this new 
branch of education. Professor Johnston moved that 
a cheap class-book on agricultural chemistry should 
be drawn up for the use of the scholars. Mr. Stephens 
agreed to assist in the compilation. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to. — Dmnfries Times, 

To Destroy Weeds on Chraod Walks.— )?\xl about an 
ounce of arsenic in a gallon of hot water, and pour it 
through the nose of a pot on the walk, or pitching. 

Anoiiwr Method. — Having seen in your columns, a 
plan for destroying weeds on walks, or pitching, with 
arsenic, I beg to mention one which, I think, is more 
economical, and which I have proved to have the 
desired effect (on pitching). I have a large yard, which 
for years has been very much neglected — ^it was a 
complete mass of thistles, dandelions, couch, hog- 
ween, convolvulus, &c., in fact, it was covered to that 
degree, that you could hardly tell whether it was peb- 
ble or not. To keep men weeding seemed useless, so 
having a large copper, containing (when full), about 
60 gallons, I had it filled with water, and when the 
water boiled, I threw in about 50 lbs. of salt (not auite 
a pound to the gallon) ; this I had put on while boil- 
ing, and the result has been beyond my expectation ; 
the weeds being large I had them pulled up. This 
was done in the spring of last year; in autumn I found 
them springing up again, I then had the yacd done 
with a solution not so strong as the first This, too, 
proved effectual, and I had it done once this spring as 
a preventative, and I have had scarcely a weed during 
these last 18 months. This method not only eradi- 
cates the weeds, but gives to the pebbles the bright 
appearance of those by the sea-side. The reason why 
I mention this is, that I think the arsenic dangerons, 
and the salt is so much cheaper. I have not tried it 
on gravel walks. — Qard, Chron. 
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Oonaumption of Guano m Great Britain. — In 1841 this 
amounted to 500 toas of Peruvian ; Ln 1842, to 2,000 
tons ; in 1843, to 5,500 ; in 1841, to 10,450 of Peruvian, 
&nd 16,000 of African ; 1st July, 1844, to 1st Jul/, 1845, 
lo 124,410 tons of Peruvian, and 131,240 of African ! 

BU9tar of the Peach4eaf. — This is said to arise in 
consequence of an over supply of moisture to the roots. 

lee bouses. — A short time before 1 left England, you 
published in the Grardeners* Chronicle a number of Iet< 
ters and plans for the construction of ice-houses, but, 
as far as I can remember, nothing at all resembling 
the Chinese one, which I shall now describe to you. 
On the left bank of the Ningpo river, proceeding up- 
wards from the town and forts of Chinghai, and m 
various other parts in the north of China, I have met 
with these ice-houses. When I inspected them for 
the first time, last winter (1843), their construction 
and situation differed so much from what I had been 
accustomed to consider the essentials of an ice-house 
at home, that I had great doubts of their efficiency; 
but at the present time, which is the end of August, 
1844, many of these houses are yet full of ice, and 
seem to answer the end most admirably. You are 
probably awara, from my former descriptions of the 
country, that the town of Ningpo is built in the midst 
of a level plain, from 20 to 30 miles across. These 
ice-houses stand on the river sides, in the centres of 
this plain, completely exposed to the sun — a sun, too, 
very different in its effect from what we experience in 
England— clear, fieree, and burning— which would try 
the efficiency of our best English ice-houses, as well 
as it does the constitution of an Englishman in China. 

The bottom of the ice-house is nearly on a level 
with the sunroUtiding fields, and is generally about 20 
yards long by 14 broad. The walls, which are built 
with mud ana stone, are very thick, 12 feet in height, 
and are, in fact, a kind of embankment rather than 
walls, having a door through them on one side, and a 
kind of sloping terrace on the other, by which the ice 
can be thrown into the house. On the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, constructed 
of Bamboos thickly thatched with straw, giving the 
whole an appearance exactly re^tembling an English 
haystack. And this is the simple structure which 
keeps ice so well during the summer months, under 
the Durnin^ sun of China ! The Chinaman, with his 
characteristic ingerttiity, manages also to fill his ice- 
house in a most simple way, and at a very trifling 
expense. Around the house he has ^ small flat level 
field, which he takes care to overflow in winter befbre 
the cold weather comes. It then freezes, and furnishes 
the necessary supply at the door. Again, in spring 
these same neids are ploughed up, and planted with 
rice ; and any Water which comes fiiom the bottom of 
the ice-house is conveyed into them by a drain con- 
structed for the purpose. Of course here, as in Eng- 
land, the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw when the house is filled. Thus the 
Chinaman, with little expense in building his ice 
house, and an economical mode of filling it, manages 
to secure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. This, I believe, is 
the only, or at least the principal purpose to which it 
is applied in this eonntry, and never for cooling wine, 
water, or making ices, as we do in Europe. 

ft is now, I think, a question whether we eould not 
build ice-houses at less expense, and more efficient, 
upon the Chinese plan than upon the old underground 
system common m England.- Gard. Ckron. 

Renovating Vine Borrfirt.— The following is a method 
of doing this without disturbing the roots of the 
vines : An old vine under my cnaiige having failed 
for two successive years in prodacing an^hing like a 
fall crop of grapes, and attriouting the pnncipat cauae 
of fiiilure to the border being exhausted, I adopted the 



following novel plan of renovating it with perfect 
success. About the middle of Marco, and just as the 
vines were beginning to start, I penned a few sheep 
on tlie border, and fed them well with Swedish tur- 
nip and oil-cake for about a mouth. Immediately 
after the sheep were removed the border was slightly 
forked up and left fallow during the remainder of the 
season -, the consequence was, that the vines rnadt 
excellent short-jointed wood, and they have ever since 
carried more fruit in one season than they did in tw^o, 
previous to the " sheepi/ig** of the border. I cannot say 
what quantity of turnip and oil-cake were cons.umea; 
nor can I as ^et state what quantity ought to. be con- 
sumed on a given space of ground. My border is 48 fl 
by 15 fl., and I kept six sheep on it auring the term 
mentioned above, and gave them as much turnip and 
oil-cake as they could eat Some, I have do doubt, 
will laugh at the idea of feeding sheep on a vine- 
border, and think it a very unsightly object to see 
sheep and hurdles in a garden \ but let them bear in 
mind that half a dozen of sheep and a few hurdles 
for about a month are not at all so unsightly an object in 
a garden as a few shanky small-berried bunches, where 
a full crop of well-shouldered, large-berried bunches 
of grapes ought to be,, and which can be obtained 
without the labor and expense of renovating a border 
in the usual way. I intend renovating a peach-house 
border in the same way, and will send an account of 
the result. Much depends upon how the sheep are 
fed ', the richer the food the better the droppings. — R. 
Large Peaches. — At the late show of the London 
Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, peaches, measur- 
ing each nearly a foot in circumference, were exhibited 
They were grown at Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter. 

Importation of Indian Com into Great Britain. — Mr. 
Escott has given notice, in Parliament, that early next 
session he will move a resolution that maize or In 
dian com be imported into this country free of dut^. 

Analysis of Sugar Cane, bu Mr. Herapath. — 1000 grainr 
of sugar-cane being bumea gave 7^ grains of ash, and 
these 7| grains of ash being examined were found t<* 
contain : 

Silica, 1.7S0 

Phosphate of lime, 3.402 

Red oxide of iron and clay, . . .176 
Carbonate of potash, .... 1.467 
Sulnhate of potash, .... .150 

Caroonale of magnesia, .... .430 
Sulphate of lime .058 

Grains, 7.457 

FUix a Restorative and not an Exhamti»(i Crop. — In t 
paper read by Dr. KJane before the Royal Irish Aca 
demv, that gentleman attempted to prove, that in the 
production of the fibre no exhaustion of the soil 
takes place, that substance being exclusively com- 
posed of organic mater derived From water and the 
atmosphere. He says, in this respect the fibre difTere 
from the woody stem which it surrounds, as the latter, 
by combustion, yields a considerable quantity of ash, 
consisting of inorganic compounds derived from the 
soil: but then, the wcody part of the plant is not 
removed off the farm, it being of exceedingly little 
value ; and, however the cultivation of the crop may 
exhaust the particular part of the furtn on which it 
was ^rown, by the matter contained in this woody 
fibre. It is apparent, that the farm itself will not thereby 
be exhausted, as these matters are returned to some 
other portion of it, in conjunction, perhaps, with the 
manure of the farm-yard. The proportion of toorganie 
matters contained in the seeds is very«small compared 
with its entire bulk, so that the consumption of tbt 
seed on the farm not only makes the flax a non 
exhausting crop, but absolutely a restorative one. 
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ftr of the Jmerium ^tttute.— Let it not be forgotten 
that this fair commences at Niblo*fl Garden, Broadway, 
on Monday, the dth of this month, at 12 o'clock, M., 
when all artietei for exhibition will be received and 
ihown. 

The National Convention of Farmers, Gktrdeners, 
and Silk Colturists will be held at the Repository of 
the American Instiiutei in the Park, on Thursday, 
October 9th, at half-past 10 o'clock, A. M. 

The Cattle Show will be held on a plot of ground 
between Twenty-third and Twenty-iourth streets, 
near the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Ave- 
nue, on Wednesday and Thorsday the 19th and 16th 
of October. 

Tbe Plowing and Spading Matches will take place 
in the vicinity of the Cattle Show, on Tui;8day, Octo- 
ber 19th. 

The Egg TVade of CvnewmaiL — The ex{>ort of eggs 
from this city the past year was ll,d96,OC0, valued at 
about $90,400. In addition to this, the ( onsumption 
in the city, and for its steamboats, &c., is reckoned at 
14.500,000, valued at $97,00P I 

Tht Qifcent* Covnty JgriaUtural Societu holds its an- 
nual Cattle Show and Fair at Hempstead on Thursday, 
October 9th. 

Tht Cotton Crop m the Vmted Statet, for the past 
year, amounts to 2,400,000 bales. 

The Sugar Crop m Louisiana the past year is esti- 
mated at 200,000 hogsheads — the largest ever known. 
In addition to this, it produced 9,000,000 gallons of 
mobises. 

Value of JeriaUtural Produte Becehed at New OrUane 
for the last fhr, Ending September let, 1845.— This pro- 
duce is received entirely from the interior of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and is estimated at 57,200,000. The 
principal items are poris, lard, beef, flour, cotton (nearly 
a Millton of bales), sugar (202,000 hogsheads), molasses, 
hemp (47,000 bales), tobacco (71,000 hogsheads), 
(732,000 pigs), besides corn, lead, vegetables, poultry, 
&c.. Sec. 

Tub AxBKioAJf She ph bed : Being a History of the 
Sheep, with their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
Illustrated with Portraits of dilierent Breeds, Sheep- 
barns, Sheds, &c. By L. A. Morrell. pp.437. Octavo. 
Price 90 cents. Harper & Brothers. — We have long 
been tired enough of European publications little appli- 
eable to our wants and wishes, and are pflad at last to 
announce a work on sheep, written in America, by an 
jSmeriran, on an American subject. Mr. Morrell has 
one of the finest flocks of sheep in this country, and 
ft>r fH^ years past, has devoted himself almost entirely 
to wool-growing ; and we know of no person better 
qualified than himself to write a Shepherd's Mannal. 
The work was put into our hands just as we were 
going to press : we have, consequently, not bad time 
to properly examine it ; but we shall do so hereafter, 
ana give a mere extended notice. In the meanwhile 
we ere willing to take it on trust, or anything else 
ceqxijQg from Mr. Morrell. We heartily commend his 
hcCtk to our readers, believing that the^ will find 
nothing of the kind on this important subject so well 
ivited to the wants of the sheep-breeders and wool- 
growen. The publishers have got op the work in a 
very neat styie, and the cuts to Illustrate it are spirit- 
edly sketched and finely engreved. 

MoDKRN CooKERT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: Re- 
duced to a System of easy Practice, for the use of 
private families. In a series of Receipts which have 
Deen strictly tested, and all given with the most 
mint\te eTaetndiss. By Eliza Acton. Illustrated with 
nvmetT/US wood cats. To which are added directions 



for Carving, Garnishing and Setting out the Table 
with a Table of weights and measures ; the whole 
revised and prepared for American housekeepers. By 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. pp. 418, octavo. Price $1. Lea 
& Blanchard : Philadelphia. — This is a capital took, 
and though not much of a gowmand, it fairly made 
our mouth water as we turned over its pages and read 
the savory receipts contained therein. We intend 
when we get settled, that this shall be the vade meewn 
of our cook, who, under its guidance, will doubtless 
produce such dishes as editor never yet had the good 
fortune to sit down to. In the meanwhile let every 
housekeeper make a purchase of it 

The American Farmer.— This old and well- 
known publication changed its quarto form last July 
to the octavo, and from a semi-monthly has become a 
monthljr of 32 pases, like our own. It is now hand- 
somely illustrated, and issued in a tasteful dress. Pub- 
lished by Samuel Sands, Baltimore, Md. Price $1 a 
year. It is edited with spirit and ability, and devoted 
more particularly to south-eastern and south-western 
iarming. We wish this Nestor of the agricultural 
press a long and profitable existence. We must apolo- 
gize for this tardy notice, as we have but just received 
the first number of the publication. 

The FaaiT and Fruit Trees op America. By 
A. J. Downing. — We understand that this excellent 
work has already gone to a third edition, although it is 
scarcely three months since the first was announced. 
This sp^ks well for public taste, and is a flattering 
testimonial to the author for his excellent treatise. We 
are sorry to see something of a carping spirit with a few 
of our contemporaries in their criticisms on Mr. Down- 
ing and his late work, and think in several thines he 
has been misunderstood. He is American by birth and 
in spirit ^ was reared in a garden and nursery at the 
delightful place he now occupies, and is a thoroughly 
practical man ; and we know from peraonal acquaint- 
ance of some standing, and our own observation and 
reading, that his opinions may be eenenWyr relied upon. 
He does not profess to be infallible ; but if in error he 
should at least be told so in courteous language. 

Medici Series of Italian Prose. Translated 
by C. Edwaixls l^ester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, and 
published by Paine & Burgess, 62 John St., N. Y. — 
Three volumes are already issued of this series, which 
Mr. Lester intends shall embrace most of the classic 
prose works of Italian literature. Vols. I. and II. are 
the Florentine Histories of Machiavelli — most admirable 
works of their kind, and which we could wish to see 
in the hands of the young men of this Republic, in- 
stead of the trashy novels, to the reading of which 
they are so much addicted. The Citizen <^a Republic, 
br Ansaldo Ceba, a Genoese Republican of the 16th 
Century, succeeds as No. 4 ; ana in No. I we have 
Ettore Fieramoscay or the Challenge of Barletta, a 
powerful historic romance. 

To CoRBESpoNDBNTs.— Horticulturist,!. H. Jenne, 
J. B. Coke, John P. Norton, and ^nex are received. 
The last is under consideration. We have no doubt 
that printing the Transactions was a good job to 
various higmy disimUrttted persons in Albany; but the 
Legislature' is almost entirely to blame for it TIm 
printing of all public bodies, instead of being made a 
partisan sinecure, should be given to the persons who 
work best and cheapest. As to the offices of Secreta- 
ries of the State Ag. Society, how they should be filled, 
^c, we have for the past three yean ver^ frequently 
in conversation stated our views, and we intend heie- 
after to give them in our P^per. 

AcKNowLXDOXBNTS. — To Albeit G. Carll, Esq^ 
for an Address of Hon. Gabriel Furman deliverea 
before the Queens' Co. Ag. Soctetv, at Jamaica, Oct., 
1844. 
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RBTIBW OF THe MARKET.-* A DTERTISBXEffTS. 



REVIEW OF THe .HARKET. 

PRICES ODKRBNT IN NKW YO«. IKFTBXBKE 24« 1845. 



ASHES. Prft« per 100 lbs. 

P«»n« do. 

BALE ROPE, I*. 

BARIC i^ercitroo, Ion. 

BEANS* White bashl 

BKEBW^AX, Am. Yellow, |t». 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, ftoQiul, baeh. 

BRISTLES. Americao, lb. 

BUTTER, Table do. 

Shipping. do. 

CANDLES, Moald, Tallow, ilo. 

Sperm do. 

Steahne, do. 

CBEESE, do. 

COAL, Anthracite, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, |b. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON BAGGING. Amar. lieaip,....7anl, 

Kentucky do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, .do. 

FLOUR, Nurthorn and Weslorn, bbl. 

Fkney, do. 

Southern do. 

Richmond City MilU, do. 

Ry« do. 

GRAIN— Wheat. Wcsteni, ba«h. 

Soathara, do. 

Ry<». do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Southern, do. 

Barley do. 

Oate, N^N-ihem, da 

Southern do. 

GUANO 100 lb« 

HAT.inholot do. 

HEMP, Russia, clean, ton, 

American, water-rotted, do. 

.\merican, dew-rotted do. 

HIDES, Dry Southern, lb. 

HOPS, lb. 

HORNS, 100. 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet and bar do. 

MEAL. Corn. bbl 

Com hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTARD. Americin. lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tar bbl. 

rtteh, do 

Ensin « do. 

Tnrnontine, do. 

Si^iU Turpentine, Southern, gal. 

Oil*, Ltnseed, American, do. 

Castor, do. 

Lard. • do. 

OILCAKE, lOOllii. 

PEAS, Field, bn«h. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, t.tn. 

Ground, In bbls., of 300 lbs. 

PROVISiONS-Beef. Mess bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Smoked, lb. 

Rounds, in pickle,.. do. 

Pork, Moss, bbl. 

Prlnie,.. • • do. 

Lard. lb. 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 

In plekle do. 

Bams, Smoked, • do. 

Pickled, do. 

Shoulders, Smoked, do. 

Pickled, do. 

RICE. 100 lbs. 

HALT, sack. 

Common, •■••bush. 

BBEDB— Clover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bush. 

Flax, rough, do. 

clean, .do. 

BOD A, Ash, cont'g 80 per cent soda,... .lb. 

Sulphate Soda, giY>und, do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans, do. 

BUM AC. American, ton, 

TALLOW. lb. 

TOBACCO do. 

WHISKEY. American, gal. 

WOOUSasony, lb. 

Merino, do. 

Half-blood, do. 

Common, • ••.«••. do. 
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I If£ir TOBK CATTLE 

At Market. MOO Beef Cattle (cMofly Northern); 
and Calves, awi 41O0 Sheep and I^amfaa. 

PlicBS.— Beeves were doll and we owile beet BSJZS, with lh« 
b«lkoraaleeat$5eO5J25a«lonU0ary,B4aB4JS. 65 
for BenMda. and 400 icnnL 

Cows AVD Cabvcs.— All 
quality. 

Sbbct Aim Lambs.— Tbe sales raaclMd 360D head, at 874 eli 

• $3.50 each for Sheep, and 50 ets. • 09.95 for Lambs. 

Havw— Loose aeUs by tke load at B1«01.1S| per cwt. 

Rbm ABKs.— .^«Ae« steady. Cott»n, brisk, with anadTaaca ol 
t of a cent per lb. Export since the 1st Seplmber 18319 hales ; 

MUDBiime.jenr before, 3,400. Fltur 

Rgt, Banqh and OiUs have ad- 

tendon :y. frwisUuM^ heavy, fki- 

the same. fTfl, a aUght 



lime last year, 31^ ; 
and IfkArt extremely dull, 
vaneed. S««d, an upward 
Um In active demand. 
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Mnuf pleuty atOto 7 par 

5t«dfc«.— Nothing of inteivsL 

T%e feather has become cool, with a few frosts, and latlirtT 
consldemblo rain. 

Tlu Ghviw^'Since Cotton plckfaif eowmmiced the mlu has 
done considerable Injury to the balls, which will lessen the yi«ld 
somewhat where It escaped the drouth. Cora is being secured 
I In good order, and is a great crop at the West, a fair one at the 
North, but at the South, eziminely short Tobacco has suAmsd 
severely the past month oa tho low grounds. Sugar a laxfe crop 
Hemp Is pretty pood. Rice is abnndiuit, a few sections excepted. 
Potatoos have •oflTered considerably from the rot at the North. 
Other roots, especially mmlps. are very promising. 

IV. V. A6BICUL. rURAIi IFAUfiHOrSE. 

Having taken the commodious store, No. 187 Water Street, the 
subscriber Is now opening the LABoarr awd most complkts 
assortment of A|riculturai Implements of all kladsjever yet oflhted 
In this market. Host of these are of now aad highly improved pat- 
tern, wairanled to be made of the best nwlerials,put together la the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered at tha 
lowest cash prices. 

•BBDS roa TH« PAftMBB. 

Such as Improved Winter and Swing Wheat, Rye. Barley, 
Oats, Com, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Cte- 
rot, Parsnep, Clover and Graat'seeds, Improved varieties of ^la- 
toes. 

WtBB-CLOTHS AHD 8ISVB8. 

Dlflbnnt kinds aad sixes constantly on hand. 

PBBTtUBBBB. 

Pwuvlaa aad AlHcaa Onano, Pondretle, BoneduBt Una, Pias* 
ter of Paris, dx. 

raCIT Alio OBK*.MBirraL tbbbs jlhs sBBcms. 

Orders taken for these, and executed firom a chotee ^f the beat 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories In the United Stales. 

BORSBS, CATTLB, SOBBP, BWIITB 41111 FOULTaT. 

Orders executeil for stock of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or Im- 
proved Implements, Seods, 4bc., 4cc., which, if found valnaUa, 
extra pains will be taken to bring them beforo the public 
a A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water Street, New York. 

DEVON CATTLE FOR BALE. 

B. P. Beck win sell at public sale, on Wednesday the IStb of 
Ootober next at his dwelling in Sheldon. Wyoming co., N. T., a 
largo portion of his valuaFilo stock of pure Devon uattle. It eon- 
slsts of calves, yearilngs. steers, helfon, cows, aad bulls of vari- 
ous agea. One year's crodlt wilt be givea ou approved soeority ta 
all who wish It 

Bheldoa, Aug. 90, 1845. » 

SUPERIOR CRANBERRY VINES. 

During the Bdr of ttie Amerlcaa Institute, In October, the aab- 
scrlber will be la attendance at Niblo's Garden, with speclmena 
of the fralt of hU superior cninberrles. Re will alio have etvk' 
berry vines for sale In lots to suit purchnaers. 

9t SULLIVAN BATBS. of Bllllogham,Maes. 

GRAPE VINES FOR BALE* 

The subscriber has a large number of GRAPE VINES, grown 
ttoai single eyes and raised In pot4, and admirably calculated for 
plaating, of all the boat kinds. Including also several now varie- 
ties of superior exeoUenco. sent to me last spring ftom the garden 
of tha London Horticultural Society. 

Newton. Mass.. Sept. 1845. WILLIAM KENRTCK. 



WANTED. 

a laine flock of she^p. see to 



A SflJBPHfiHD 

A person competent to manage a ._„ 

their shoaring, and putttng up tha wool property for the New 
York market, is Wanted lo go to Hanrodsburg, Kentucky. Tha 
wages oflbred are from 150 to 81900 a yotv; with house aad pro- 
visloas. The country there is perfirctly healthy, alid the sUnatloa 
agreeable, .^p]^ to 

vm.Lt AM THOMPSON. Harrodsbaic Sy.» «f 
A. B ALLEN, 187 Water St., N. Y. 
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CHEAP OA8H BOOK STORE. 

tAXTON it MILES, 205 BROAOWAT, N. 
Sp^tselUrt, P^lUhtrt^ and Stmti9tur». 



T., 



Tliey woal4|Kutlcularly call attention to their aasortnieat of 
viorfcs pertaining to Agricnltare and Rural Economy, a few of 
which are enamerated, with the retail priees, flrom which a llbe- 
Tal discount will be made when a number of works are ordered 
at one time, vis. : 

The American Poa1terer*s Obrapankm ; a practical TVtatu* on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management of 
the various Species or Domestic Poultry, with illustrations (fifty 
or sixty) and portraits of fowls taken ftom Life. By C N. Bemenu 
Second edition. Price fliSSw 

Clater and 7ouaii*s Cattle Doctor, eontaining the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of all the diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, 
and Swine. Price SO cts. 

Dumas & Boassinfanlt*s Chemical and Physiological Balance 
of Organic Nature. Price W cents. 

The American Race Turf Register, 8porUmaa*s Herald, and 
Goneral Stud Book. By P. N. Bdjpw. Price $i. 

Liebtg's Agricnliuial and Animal Chemistry. Price 8S cenu 
tach. 

Liebig^s Familiar Letten on Chemistry. Price 15t| cts. 

Loudon*8 Encyclopeidla of Agriculture (English). Price $10. 

London's Encyclopedia of Gaidening. Price #10. 

Bridgeman*s Young Gardener's Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price $3. 

The Parmer's Mine ; belM the most eompleto woifc ou Ma- 
nures ever published. Price 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Ilaad>Book of Plants. Price SI. 

Youatt on the Hone ; a new edition. Prion #1.75. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, by Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orchardlst, by William Keurick. Price 
e7|cts. 

The Honey Bee, lu Natnml History, te., with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cts. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, Ihmtllariy de- 
scribed. Price 37| ctt. 

The American Poultry Book ; being a practical treatise on the 
management of Domestic Poultry. Price 37| cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best UMans for their aeneral 
management, improvoment, he ; by A. Blackloek. Price 50 cts. 

The Theory of Horticulture ; or an attempt to exfriain the 
principal operatioas of Gardening upon Physiological Principles ; 
by Jonn Undley. Price #1JK5. 

Gardening for Ladles, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price #130. 

American Husbandry. Price #1. 

The Farmer's Instructor ; consisting of Essays, Pmctlcal Di- 
rections, and Rintv for the Mansgement of the Farm and the Offr- 
den; by J BueUSvols. Price #1. 

A Muck Manual for Fturmers ; by Samuel U Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry applied to Agriculture ; M. Le Compto Cliapial. 
Price 50 cts. 

The American FlorIsC by James Norman Eley. Price 37| cts. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and GetAogy, by James F. 
W. Johnron, M. A. dccn with an intiodnctioB by John P. Norton. 
Price 10 CIS. 

The American Agricnltarlst, In three vols, bound. #1.85 each. 

Stable Economy ; a Treatise on the StaUlmL Grooming, Ftpilng. 
Watorinc , and Wofklng of Hones, by Jolui Stewart ; witlrNoles 
and Addfilons, by A. B. Allen. #1. 

Downing's Fruits and Fmlt Trees of America ; their Culture, 
Propagation, Maaagemcnt, Ace. fcc. ; by A. J. Downing. #1.75. 

American Fkmiers* Eneyclopttdla, and Dictionary of Rural 
Aflklrs, embracing all the recent improvemenU in AgricuitunU 
Chemistry ; by Cnthbert W. Johnson. 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books, in every 
department of ilteiature. 

Saxtom it Mibas are Agents for all tho popuhtf periodicals 
and cheap poblleatloiu of the day, which will be furnished at 
publisher's prices. 

Also on hand a eompleto assortment of school, classical, medi- 
cal, agrtcnliural, and miscellaneous Books, which they oSbr at 
wholesale and rettlU at the lowest prices for Ow*. 

S. ft M. are prepared to fhrnish Agriculturel Soeieties with ag- 
ricultural works to be distributed as Premiums of every descrip- 
tion. Public and private Libraries supplied at the lowest prices. 



DUItHAtM BULL FOR SALE. 

The subscriber oflbr« for sale his floe Durham Bull Osceola. 
He is now two years and a half old. and has taken the first pre- 
mium at two suecessive State shows. For pedigree and ftirther 
descriptton, see CuMvatoc; Sent, iSiS. 

^ W UK«l,b*- 8USC ^g5!j»t. CEOSBY. 

Watorvllet, July 1, 1845, »• 



STALK ANO rTRAW OUTTETB, 

Sinclair's Stalk and Straw Cutters, ^ce •» to #». 

Boveys . do. do. i!!!i<'fib 

Stovuns* do. do. •i2'***5- 

^>^ "-^ **•*'" "^ n. ALLEN, IS7 Wator St%%f- 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

J. M. THORBORIf if Cv.. 15 John street. New York, and 
Astoria. Long Island, beg to inform the Horticultural public. thHt 
they have now ready for delivery, 5000 of M§aU*t Elita Straw- 
berry Plants which they have proved by fruiting in lieda f4>r two 
seasons past, and can with confidence recommend this excellent 
Strawberry to the most limited grower. In England, where it 
originated, it maintains to this day its celebrity, and in Covent 
Garden market, London, yields to no other sort than the British 
Queen, which the Eliza is the parent of. It is of a largo sixe, 
floe pine flavor, and cockscomb form, bright red colur, and erect 
habit. Price for strong rootod plants In pots, 75 cts. per dozen ; 
out of pots from the bed. S3 per hundred. 

Also, JfyaU*M British QiM^a, unrivalled for every excellent 
quality, has fruited splendidly in a large bed the present season, 
and is indispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new sort In 
England equals It for general good qualities ; nor In this country 
approaches It. Strong rooted plants in pots, SI per doxen, and 
from the bed strong plants, $5 per hundred. 

Also, Primes JilkerU very large and flne, great bearer, flne 
shape and beautiful color. #1 per doxen ; #5 per hundred. It is 
one of the best sorts for forelng in pots. 

Also, Hovqf*» Seedlings a well known good sort #1.50 per 
hundred ; #5 per tliousand. 

Also, R0§s*» PkmmiXj one of the best American varieties, well 
known around Hudson and Albany as a fine productive kind, 
#1.50 per hundred ; #5 per thousand. 

Also, SctftcA Pi'as jSgpUt ^ very bright colored, oblong firuit, of 
a spr^htly pine apple flavor. #1.50 per hundred ; #5 per thousand. 

The above are quoted at prices which will encourage any one 
to plant a good sixisd bed at once. They will produce moderatoly 
next spring, and abundantly hereafter. 

Strawberries, to bear fruit in perfection, should be kept clear 
of runners which can be used for forming new beds. A covering 
of three Inches stable manure in winter is very serviceable. 
which fork id early In the spring. Keep well clear of weeds and 
a good crop will follow. Place the plants 18 inches apart In the 
rows, and an alley of two feet between ^e rows. 

Orders will meet prompt despatch and careful packing and fcv- 
wardlng. [ 

NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 

BOSTOK PIKC. ' 

MESSRS. HOVEY A- CO. have the pleasure of announcing 
to their friends and lovers of this delicious fruit, that their new 
seedling, called the Bstton Pins, Is now ready for sale. This 
variety is one of the most vnluable kinds ever produced ; it is not 
quite as large as Bovey's Seedling, but possesses the desirable 
property of being nearly ten days earlier, remarimbly beautlinl, 
equally If not more productive, and of a most delicious pine fla- 
vor. 'The flowers are ail fsrfstU and will always bear an abun- 
dant crop, with or without any other sort The vines are large 
and vlgorous,and the hardiest of any variety In cultivation. Plants. 
#3 per doxen, ready for delivery on the 90ih of August Orden 
executed in the rotation In which they are rpcelved. Orderi 
from a distance, remitting the amount, will be duly attended to, 
the plants safely packed, and forwarded to any part of the 
country. 

A1»Q the following varieties. 

Htnoffs Seedling — Well known, and acknowledge4 to be the 
finest of all strawberries ; plants, #2 per hundred. 

Dsftf&rd Ptas.— A new English variety of high foputattop, 
whicn promises to be a desirable sort ; planu #3 per doxen. 

Princess Alice Jtfsad.— Another new English variety, large and 
handsome. First exIiiMted the present year by H. 4t Co. ; plants, 
#2 per doxen. 

British Queen.— hxk English variety of high reputation ; plants, 
#1 per doxen. 

Swaineiene Seedling.—^ high flavored variety, of medium sIxe 
and modemte bearer ; planU, #3 per hundred. 

Together with all kinds now^nsidered worthy of rultivatioB, 
such as the Elton, MfoU^s Elm, M^aU^s Pins, Keen's Seedting^ 
Metkven Scarlet, Bishop's Orange, Old Scarlet or Firginia, Aey- 
al Scarlet, Ross's Phanix, EngluhWood, Prolific, Mautbois^ &e. 
*c. ; plants, #1 to #2 per hundred. 

August and September are &vorable months Aw planting straw 
berries : all orders promptly executed. 

Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Rones, dec, Itc., fiwwnrded to every 

'^4Sf'fi£*"'- HOVEY I. Co. 

A. b: Allen, No. 187 Water Street, New York, will take orden 
for the above, and execute them, to be delivered in this city at 
three days' notice. 

LOUISVnXE, KT«, SEED AlfD AGRICUL'TUB.AL 

STORE, 



Red CloTer, 
Timothy. 



Rod Top, 
MUlot, 
Ky, Bbu 



A tupplT of the ahofu seed, crop of 1845, on hand and te ••!• 
A xuppty w -—1 g'gj^^Q^ LAPPING * Ci». 

Orden from abroad pienpay attended to. 

Louisville, Ky. Sept, 1845. « 
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'rati AlVIIrlUICAN AOBICUIiTtrRIsr. 

TERMS — One Dollar per year in advance ; single nainbern, Ten 
CenU ; three cupie<i ftir l\vo Dollars. 

PublUhed Muuthly. by Saxton It BIilbs, 90S Broadway, New 
York, each nilinber cuntainlnt 33 pages, ruyal octavo. 

Bach Dumber ot' the Agricaltahst contains bat One sheet, and 
U transported by mail under the same regulations as new-ipiiiiers, 
vix. : free any dUtance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town In the State 
of New York, mu cent postage on each number, and mm and a half 
eenu If over 100 miles, without the State. 

It U so much trouble to get a post office order p&ld, and It re- 
quires so much formality, that subscribers will please hereafter 
ivmit all moneys directly to Sazton and Miles, at their risk and 
expense ; taking care if poMible, that the package does not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus subjecting them to single 
postage only. Agents also will please bear thb in mind. 

0^ Remit through PMtmasttrs, as the law atUws. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furiushed a copy gratia, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 

Volumes I., II. and IIL of Tai AKSBiCAif AoBtcoLTanisT 
with tables of contents complete, for sale at $1.00 each ; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth. $IJ2S. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable preminins for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural S<icietles, and should also And place 
In all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
OHMt complete treatise on American farming, stock-breeding, ttnd 
horticulture, extent. When several copies are ordered, a liberal 
discount will be made. 

QUEENS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A special meeting of this Society was held at Temperance 
Hall, pur<iuant to public notice, on Friday evening, September 96, 
Joseph Bloodgood, President, In the Chair. 

The folio wing resolution was offered and passed :• 

Ae*9lvedy That the Recording Secretary be authorized to fur- 
nish to William E. Prince, or any person who may request the 
•ame, a certified copy of theproce^dlngs of the special meeting 
of the society, held on the 93d Instant, and that be publish the 
same ; also, that a comml;tee of three aieubers be appolntetl to 
take charge of all fUpds and property belooglBg id the society in 
the hands of the Treasurer, or any other person, and apply the 
same to the payment of the debts of the society ; and that Wm. 
Smart, Thomas Leggett, and Wm. Schermerhom, Esqrs., consti- 
tute such committee ; and, as from iroperious circumstances. It Is 
deemed expedient to dissolve this society, the same Is hereby de- 
clared to be absolutely dissolved. 

JOSEPH BLOODGOOD, President 

A. O. SiLLiMAN, Recording Secretary. 

RAMBOUILLET SHEEP FOR SALE, 
Mr. D. C. Coluhs. of Hartford, Connecticut, being so much 
engaged with other business, has concluded to ufler his superior 
flock of Rambouillet Sheep for sale, and has accordingly entrust- 
ed the same to me. The flock consists of about 40 head, old and 
young, and I wish to dispose of the whole together. For an ac- 
count of these thonmgh bred and superior sheep, see volume sec- 
ond of the Agriculturist, page 96. For terms apply to mc, as Mr. 
Collins does not wish to answer letters on the subject. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street, N.Y. 



LINN>EAN 



BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY. 

/*«t« Pnnce^s. ' 



FLUSHING, L. I., NEAR NEW YORK. 

The new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, 
lale of WtLLiAK Princb deceased, and exclusively designated by 
the above title for fifly years, ofler for sale, «i reduced prices, a 
more extensive variety of Fruit and ornaioental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, rlants, &c., than can be found in any other nursery in the 
United States, and the gennintnuss of which may be depended 
upon ; and they will unrenrittintly endeavor to merit the confi- 
dence and patronage of the public, by integrity and liberality in 
dealing, and moderation in chanes. 

Descriptive Catalogues, with mroctions for planting and culture, 
furnished gratis, on application to the new proprietors by mail, 
post paid, and orders promptly executed. 

WIN I'ER It CO., Proprietors* 

Flushing, L. I., Sept. 9, 1845. 9t 

P£Ri;VIAIf GVAfVO. 

A tnmll cargo is dalhr expected ftom the Ohincha Islands, of 
Ihe best quality, and will be sold In bags at the following rates : 
In qnantities uf 100 bags or ^nore, ^ cenU pec lh« 
Over 50 and under 100 bags, ^ cents per Ib^ 
Over 10 and under 50 bag^, 9f cents per lb. 
Len than 10 bags, 9 eents per lb. 
Bigs average about 125 lbs. each. 

Thto Is the only gennine Peruvian Gnano eipwlid lor tomn 
months. Orders will be rceetred aftli^* above rates ; and In case 
at more being reoulred than ean be sn^tlied ftom this eargo, 
those flrst at nana will have preference. It is warranted of the 
, quality. Apply lo Bdwiw BamTLrrr. 43 Sonth St, or 

A. B. Allbr, 187 Water St. N. Y. 



DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 

Nine head of this valuable breed of aairadls are now oOemd 
for sale by the Subjcriber, be having more than he can well knef 
on his farm. 

Rose, 9 years old. a good milker, having given 93 quarts milk s 
day on p.tsture only. s$he is in ctflf by my prize #nll Meteor, aa< 
will drop her calf about the middle of Angust. 

Empress, neariy as good a milker as Rose. She dropped ht» 
calf about the 33ih of June and will be balled by Meteor. 

Eunice, 5 years old, bulled by my imported Dnke of Wolttnf 
ton. SSth June. Is a good milker, her dam having given 3d quart, 
a day on pasture only. 

Julia. 4 years old, recently bulled by Meteor. 

Lily, 3i years old, bulled by Meteor 9th June. 

Three yeariing Heifers, got by Wellington and Meteor, and a 
yeariing Bull got by Meteor. 

The^eantanals will be sold at 9100 to 9135 per head. A credit 
will be given of six months or a year, If desired, for approted 
paper. 

iientlemen desirous of procuring the blood of the celebcatad 
herd of llionias Bates, EUq.. of Yorkshire. England, may now 
have an opportunity of doing so, as the young animals possess 
that Mood on the side of thtnr sires ; and the cows are in calf by 
Meteor and Wellington. The cows are descendants of the B«l- 
lock stock of Durhsms. For the 'good milking qualities of t)ma& 
animals, tu.., I would refer to the editor of uie American Afri« 
culiuri5t. Letiert, iiost paid, will receive an answer. 

TVsjr. Julp 23, 1845. GEO. VAIL. 

AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

Phiiadelphia J. M. Campbell. 

IVashimgton, Pa i Dr. R. R. Reed. 

Syracuse, JV*. T... .Stoddard k, Babcock and L. W. Halt 
Auhum^M'. r. i. C. Derby Ic Co. 



Rochester, Jf.Y- 



. C. F. Grossman. 



lfnfaio,J\r. r.,..., J. H.BuUerlcCo. 

Boston, Mass Saxton It Kelt. 

Miiwauhie, tVis. Ter Uale %l Hopkins. 

Chicago. lU S. F. Gale It Co. 

St.I.»nis,Mo Ualsalllc OoUet. 



l^auiMmiU^ Km S MoTton It Griswuld. 

I^istoMcKf { George Lapping A O©. 

AVie Orleans D.Baker It Co. and N. Steele. 



Cincinnati, Ohio W. fl. Moore It Co. 

JSthcns, Oco J.J.Richards. 

Jfvrfolk, ra J. Vickery, Jr. 

JSTatchex, Miss G S. Talnter 

Woodland, La^ East Fdiciana Rev. A. W. Pod 

General Travelling Agent, Alonzo SHBBicair. 
Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at 91 
per volume. 



CONTENTS OF OCTOBER NUMBER. 

Fatting Swine 

Villa of Mr. Ilalsey 

The SuibU 

Hussey's Reaping Machine \ 

New York Farmer's Club { 

FiAh Annual Report of the N. Y. State Ag. Society , 

Agriculture in Scotland, No. 19, John P. Norton { 

TheForceof Habit. J.H.Jenae { 

The AcoUmation of Bxotlc Trees aad SlmihB, l 

W. R Prince \ 

Cheshire Cheese, EngUsh Ag. Journal 

Isabella Grepe, L. r • A. .•••...•...•• .•*....•..■•,••.,,,, 

Notes on Horticultare, S. B. PiarHms 

Plowing, B. B. > 
What is the Remedy for a Cow that does not Brand > 

L. B. PiDweU S 

The Strawberry Plant, N. Loiigworth 

Fruit Gatherer, Simeon P. Smith 

BxhlbitkNi and Festival of the Mass. HqrL Sodety, } 

S. B.Parsons \ 

Cold House for Grapes, William Kanrlck > 

Causes of Rust in Wheat, G. i 

Agricultural Chemistry and Oeolegy, No. S, ProC Johnson \ 
Answers to Sheep Inqniries, Blerrill Bingham \ 

Check Reins or Bearing Reins, A. 8. \ 

Hardback. Samuel D. Carver... 

An Easy Method of Increasing tha MamNns «f 

Agricultural Societies 
Smith's Com Shellcr, F. N. Smith 
Hudson River Mart, John Van Wyck 
Fermented Food for Cattle, R. 
To Cure a Stifled Horse, J. B. Ooddard 
Overseen at the South, S. 
Benefits of the Drouth, R. 
Western Calendar for October. A. Beatty 
Ladiks* DBrARTMtKT: MaMng Bntler, f». ft.: Bleaching { 

Straw; Transplanting; Recipes | 

BoTs* DxrAiTMKNT : The History of Thrift and Unthrift., . 

Foreign Agricultural News 
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CELLARS. 

The cellar is really one of the moat importRnt 
rooms in Ihe (armert hou«e. There are eereral very 
importnnt qualificatioDH which it may be well enough 
to mention, inasmuch as a great many n^lect to pro- 
viile ibcm, notw 1 1h standing their great utility and the 
trifling expense of so doing. 

The cellar should be warm in irinler, and tool 
eummer. This condiiioii will be secured b* basing 
it entirely underground, or banked up on all aides. 

It should be perfectly dry, and if (he earth on the 
bollom wiil not absorb whatever moisture finds its 
way on to il. drains should be made to conduct it off, 

h ahould be well ventiJaleJ, which in winter may 
be sufficiently well done by having a fire-place, or 
large ventilator connected with the chimney. In 
summer open grated window; oo a!) sides should 
allow a free circulati ' '" 

It should 
dows, open 
freezing, the difliculty 
a double saah to each winaow. 

It should be clean, every substance, vegetable or 
animal, Eubject to putref^tion, should be cleared out, 
and especially in Ihe spring, as warm weather ap- 
proaches, and the vegetables are used up; there 
should be a thorough overhauling and cleansing of 
ashed, 
ittered around Ihe bottom, or in 
shallow vnaels, will absorb any noxious air, and 
purify iL 

[t should be rat-proof. This is easily enough ac- 
complished, by having tiehl stone, or brick svalls ; 
and if inroads are mxile under ground, they can be ex- 
clude by paving with large flat stones, closely jdn. 
ed. Brick are not suitable for Ibis purpose, for if 
ibty once get uniler the flooring and commence their 



bnrrawing, they wiJl sometimes move earth enot^h 
to cause the bricks to fall out of place, make the flooi 
uneven, and furnish themselves with holes laige 
enough to get into Ihe cellar. The increased siac of 
Ihe stones will efleetually prevent this result. If lats 
are not ahsolnlely excluded, there is no way of avoid- 
ing them. They won't catch IhemKeives ia trapp, 
and they are loo canning to eat poison long at « 
time ; and as for keeping cats and terriers to caich 
them, one may about as well kotp the nls as their 
destroyerv. 

There remains but one mora essential, and the 
cellar is complete. It should be conranient of 
access, both from the outside for bringing in and de- 
livering article* in quantities, and equally so to the 
kitchen and sheds above. The sabdivisions and ar- 
rangements for accommoilaling whatever is requiied, 
may be nuidelo suit Ibe taste or wauls o( each per- 
son as they may chouse. 

DRY STABLES FOR CATTLE. 

We believe a dry, naked plank floor is belter for 
cattle, even in the colilpst weather, than n wet one, 
well littered with straw. Thlj> can he ea.«ily enough 
secured by having a short lenglti of plank, just long 
enough for the cattle to stand on, renting upon others 
in the rear, which should e.vtend lenginwise of Ihe 
stables, and al right angles with the Former. It 
would be still better to have the first plank in ihe 
rear of the cattle, fashioned into a shallow trough, 
descending gently towards one, or from the centre, 
towards both ends of the stable, where the liquid 
voided would run off at once, and might thenca be 
conducted into a reservoir, or on to a muck heap. 
A little regard to the comfort of the dumb beasts, 
will be consulting the owner's benl inletist. If thev 
must find shelter in the yard, (hejr should hi ptoviit- 
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TO ECONOMISE FOOD fOR STOCK, BTC. 



ed with anugilry sheds around the windy sides, so 
as effectually to protect them against the rains, snows 
and sleet, and the rough cold blasts. It is better that 
these should also be provided with substantial plank 
floors, descending towards the centre of the yard, so 
as to drain off whatever liquid falls upon them. 
These floors should always be kept clean, and they 
will consequently be much dryer and more com- 
fortable. If there be any straw to spare, it should 
be appropriated to these open sheds, in preference to 
the stables, as the increased warmth thereby imparted 
to the cattle, is still less than in the well boarded 
building. 

TO ECONOMISE FOOD FOR STOCK. 

The great scarcity of hay and fodder, owing to the 
excessive drought of the past season, will make it ne- 
cessary, on die part of the farmers, to economise their 
food the coming winter to the utmost. In addition to 
procuring cutters to chop up the hay, straw, and corn- 
stalks, cooking the food in many instances may be 
resorted to with economy. 

Take a boiler of 50 gallons, into this put 25 lbs. of 
bran, 3 bushels of vegetables (clean washed), and 
sufficient water to cover the whole, stir them well up 
together, and let them simmer fonr or five hours at 
nearly a boiling heat, and then pour out into tubs or 
barrels, and feed the mixture about blood warm. If 
the food is for work horses or oxen, a little Indian, 
oat, or barley meal should be added to the above to 
make it heartier. 

It is astonishing how well stock will keep on a 
cooked mess of this kind, and how much less hay 
they will eat. Some reckon the hay under these cir- 
cumstances at one third of the ordinary ratio of 21 
lbs. ; but if it saves one half, at the present high price, 
it will be deserving of practice. For the animals 
which are not at work, cut straw or corn-stalks will 
answer well instead of hay — especially the latter. 
Some go so far as to say that the hay could also be 
simmered with economy ; but as this would require a 
very large kettle, we much doubt it. Simmering is 
preferable to steaming, because it preserves all the 
juices of every substance employed m making up the 
mess; this, however, requires a ver^ large kettle, 
which is quite expensive. For steaming purposes, a 
well jointed box, or a tight hogshead, may be em- 
ployed, and 9. small boiler with a pipe to conduct the 
steam into them. We need not describe such, as 
they are to be found in every neighborhood. Mott's 
stove boilere, holding from 1 5 to 1 20 gallons, and cost- 
ing from $9 to $40 each, are an admirable contrivance 
for cooxniff food, and may be had in this city. We will 
lurtber add, that by supplying horses and cattle with 
fooked food, they eat it up in a short time, and then 
Ue down to rest, and are thus enabled to do more 
work, and keep in better condition than if fed on dry 
'ood. _ 

To PREVENT TOOLS FROM RrsTDTo. — ^The surest 
way is to keep them bright by constant use ; but as 
<he plow, hoe, and scythe, are not used in winter, 
Qor the axe to much extent in summer, some method 
fthould be Revised to prevent rust This may in all 
cases be effi»ctually prevented by wiping perfectly 
clean, and giving to the tool a complete coating of 
oil or grease, free from sah, and then hang or put it 
sway in a dry place. 



LAWS FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF NOX- 
IOUS WEED& 

There are sqme legislative enactments, we be- 
lieve, for the destruction of weeds ; one of which 
requires the mUk-magten to see that all within the 
public grounds or highways in their districts are ex- 
terminated. We wish some of our subscribers who 
are familiar with the statute provisions on this sub- 
ject, would give or send us an epitome of the several 
acts relating to this matter, referring to the volume 
and page where they are to be found. We wish to 
bring this important subject to the attention of our 
State functionaries, and farmers, and make them 
aware of their penalties as well as privileges. 

It is a crying sin as well as shame that such pests 
as the Canada-thistle, and other kindred weeds, are 
permitted to ^w, and thrive, and seed, and propa- 
gate in the highways and bye ways, and over one's 
neighbor's fields, to the annoyance and robberv of an 
industrious, honest man's labors. He carefully tills 
his own land, and sedulously exterminates every 
bastard plant from his fields ; yet his idle, thriftless, 
and pernaps malevolent neighbors ;— or that busy, 
bustlmg, but generally neglectful, wasteful, profligate 
personage, the public, allow their domains to run to 
unconditional waste. Look, for instance, to whole 
acres of the Canada thistle lining the banks of the 
Erie canal in the neighborhood of Rochester and 
elsewhere* producing seed enough annually to stock 
the entire State of New York. It is a matter of 
special wonder, that the intelligent farmera of old 
Monroe have not had every canal commissioner who 
has held the office within the last ten years, indicted 
for this culpable neglect. We repeat, that we wish 
some of our friends familiar with this subject, would 
give us all the laws relating to it, and if we have not 
such as are sufficiently stringent, let us have them 
at once, that honest industry may not be robbed of 
its dues by culpable neglect. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The regular monthly meetings of this Association 
commenced again at the Historical Society's rooms, 
on the first of October, Hon. Luther Bradieh, the 
President, in the chair. After the minutes of the 
last meeting were read, several articles were exhibited 
which had been received as donations to the Associa- 
tion ; among which were several specimens of grain 
from the estate of the late Earl of Leicester, of 
Enslsnd. 

A communication was read from Mr. Samuel 
Weller, of Brinklyville, North Carolina, upon the 
subject of the vine culture, and detailing his mode of 
making wine. 

A communication was also received from D'Jay 
Browne, Esq., offering his resignation as correspond- 
ing secretary of the Association. His resignation 
was accepted, and Mr. Andrew H. Green was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

W. A. Seeley, Esq., read an interesting paper upon 
the subject of electro-galvanic influence on the 
growth of plants. After some other business relat- 
ing to the Society was transacted, the meeting ad- 
lourned, to meet again on the eveninz of the first 
Wednesday in November. They have oeen suspend- 
ed since May, in conseouence of so many of the 
membera being absent in the country. The meetings 
will now be regular during the winter and spring 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SHOW AND PAIR 
OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

This was commenced on the 6th of October, and 
continued till the 25th, and was visited by a much 
iaiger concourse of people than ever before 
known. It was held, as usual, at Niblo's garden, 
and the arrangements throughout by the excellent 
managers, gave very general satisfaction. 

The Ornamental and manufacturing Depart- 
ments. — These rooms were unusually full — the 
fabrics of all kinds, choice and varied, showing 
some decided improvements the j^t year in these 
arts. America may now well vie with Europe in 
the production of all that administera to the com- 
forts and elenmcies of life. 

Flower»y Fruits, Vegetables, and Grain* — ^The 
display of ^ese was not as extensive as usual, 
owing probably to the drouth of the past season. 
But what this department lacked in quantity was 
made up in quality, especially in the fruits ; and 
we may well say, that we never saw them so 
select, showing that the gardeners and nursery- 
men are properly exerting themselves in their 
several departments. As usual, the exhibition was 
greatly indebted to Boston, Salem, and other towns 
in Massachusetts, where we are considerably ex- 
celled in horticulture. We are very elad to see 
our neighbors among us with their nandiwork, 
and productions ; but we trust that they will not 
always outshow us, and that New York will ulti- 
mately do justice to herself in this important de- 
partment of husbandry. Of the private exhibi- 
tions, Mr. Peil, of Ulster county, as usual, made 
the best display. 

Agricultural Implements. — Here we observed a 
marked improvement. A superb display of plows 
eclipsing all present, of a great variety of patterns, 
from the manufactory of Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son, of Worcester, Mass.; a few from several 
other manufactories; a superior newly invented 
hand corn-sheller, separating the corn and cob, by 
Thos. D. Burrall, of Geneva, N. Y. ; also, an im- 
proved clover separating machine from the same ; 
a new horse-power corn-sheller, from Mr. Buck- 
ley, of Milton, N. Y., shelling 100 bushels per 
hour ; a cornstalk cutter and n'inder, by the Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Poughkeep8ie,N. Y. ; a grain reaper, 
by Obed Hussey, of Baltimore, Md. ; and a patent 
horse-rake, witn teeth made of steel wire, so as to 
^ring over any small obstacle it may encounter in 
raking, and instantly recover their places in pass- 
ing it. We were assured it worked on uneven or 
rocky ground, where the wooden-toothed horse- 
rake would be nearly useless. But the most im- 
portant improvement that we found this year, was 
the hemp and flax-dressing machine, brought fronv 
Missouri, by Mr. Billings. This machine is des* 
tined to exert a great influence in the production 
of these articles, and with its aid we think this 
country will soon be enabled not only to stop im- 
portations, but to export in large quantities. The 
rotting of the hemp and flax is performed in three 
or four days, in vats filled with warm water. By 
this process it is said to be more evenly and per- 
fectly done than by any other method. The crude 
mass is chen dried in a hot-house, and afterwards 
broken by passing throufh fluted cylinders, and 



perpendicular knives falling upon it, like the di- 
visions of the common hand-break; it is then 
swingled in another machine by a drum with 
beaters attached, something similar to those of the 
beater thresher Mr. Billings informed us that six 
hands can rot, break, and swingle about two tons 
of dressed flax or hemp per week ; and that the 
hemp thus cleaned has been tested by the Navy 
Department, and proves one-fifth stronger than the 
best Russia hemp. 

Farmers, Gardeners, and Silk-Growers^ Conven- 
tion. — ^This commenced on the 9th, and continued 
three days. Several hundred persons were present 
the first day from various parts of the Union 
General Tallmadge presided. We heard many of. 
the farmers complain that they were ajQIicted with, 
a long speech from the President on the tarifi*, a. 
thing well enoueh in its way, but quite out of. 
place in such a Convention. Whether it was foA 
this cause or some other, scarce two score of peo«- 

Sle were present the seeond day. Considerable 
esultory discussion took place on various suls 
jects ; but we find it diflicult to seize on any im- 
portant facts to report in our condensed columns. 
Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, submitted one of much 
interest. Discussions then took place on the rava* 
ges of the wheat fly, raising peaches, the cotton 
crop, culture of the grape, silk, and the potato rot, 
when the convention adjourned without day, after 
talking about meeting in & southern city next 
year. 

Plowing and Spading Matth. — This came oQ 
in a field adjoining the residence of Charles Henry 
Hall, Esq., of Harlem, on the 14th, and struck us 
as being rather a poor atffoir. Such trials prove 
neither one thing nor another ; and we must con- 
fess, that at the present advanced state of agricul- 
tural knowledge, we- Ibok upon them as a loss o$ 
time and money, without any particular beneficial 
result to the farming^ community. If the draught 
of plows and their manner of workine could be 
scientifically and exactly tested, it would conduce 
to their improvement; but in this loose way it 
does not, and an indifferent implement often takes 
the highest premium. 

The space plowed was one-eighth of an acre to 
be completed in an hour. The first done was in 
48 minutes. We shall give the ofBcial report of 
the prizes hereafter, as well as those for the test of 
the draught of plows by the dynamometer. Not 
approving the manner in which such trials are 
made, the most extensive manufacturers of thi» 
implement made no entries. The competition 
therefore was limited. The soil was a light sandy 
loam. 

The spading ground was 20 feet long, by 10 feet 
wide. It was dug in from 18 to 23 minutes — only 
four entries. 

Mr. Meigs, of the American Institute, now 
mounted a cart and announced the winners of the 
various prizes ; he then introduced Mr. Crane, of 
Virginia, who made a short and capital oft-hand 
speech, when the assemblage left the field. 

Cattle Show. — This was neld at an enclosed plot 
[of ground between twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
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streets, near the intersection of Broadway and the 
Fifth Avenue. The show of horses, especially 
stallions, was unusually fine. As to other things 
it was about an average. Sales to some extent 
were effected after the show was over, and we are 
pleased to see, that holding a fair for sales is be- 
coming more and more an important consideration 
at sucn places. If the American Institute would 
make its exhibitions one month earlier, the show 
and fair we are persuaded would be more extensive, 
and much more numerously attended. The official 
list of premiums we shall give hereafter. 

Lectures and speeches followed each other 
in succession, at various places and on different 
subjects, during the Eighteenth Exhibition of the 
American Institute, and we are glad to observe that 
an increasing interest is manifest in the public mind 
on the highly important matter of promoting the 
cause of agriculture, and the domestic industry of 
the country. __^_^ 

GENERAL AGENCY *0P THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

It gives us pleasure to announce to our friends, 
and we are well assured that it will give equsQ 
pleasure to them to hear, that the old and familiar 
acquaintance of all readers of agricultural papers, 
Solon Robinson, Esq., of Indiana, has taken the 
general agency of our periodical, and leaves home 
the last part of this month upon a tour of observa- 
tion through Indiana, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, 
and so south as far as Alabama, along the Atlantic 
coast, to spread our work, and collect and report 
facts for the benefit of our readers. Mr. Robinson 
has been an occasional correspondent of the Agri- 
culturist ever since it was established, and for otner 
papers for a dozen yeaxa past, some of which he 
nas done much to build up and brin^ into notice. 
He has travelled over most of the United States, 
and possesses a large fund of information to com- 
municate, as well as a disposition to acquire more. 

We are persuaded that Mr. Robinson's reconnais- 
sance will be particularly agreeable at the south ; 
for upon the subject of which southerners are 
somewhat jealous of interference, we can assure 
them that they will be pleased to communicate with 
him. Our journal was the first that started at the 
north, with the avowed intention of giving a due 
share of its pages to the interests and agriculture of 
the south ; and we do not hesitate to say, that through 
the kind favors and contributions of southern 
planters, it Uas been one of the best exponents of 
their agriculture ever published ; and this department 
we mean to increase rather than diminish., 

Mr. Robinson is to act as agent for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and receive subscriptions or or- 
ders for bound volumes, as well as any other of the 
numerous works puSlished or sold by Messrs. 
Sav^nn & Miles. He will also receive orders for 
any :i,^ricultural implements which we keep for 
sale in our recently established warehouse; and 
for the celebrated improved plows or other imple- 
ments manufactured by Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse 
St Mason, of Boston, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; and also everything in the garden and nursery 
line of Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flushing, New 
York. 

For money paid to Mr. Robinson, for anything 



mentioned above, we guarantee the same shall be 
properly applied. His representations may be en- 
tirely depended upon, and all orders given through 
him will be faithfully and promptly executed. Onr 
exchanges at the South and West will confer 
a favor upon us as well as' their readers, by notic 
ing this arrangement; and we bespeak for Mr 
Robinson, such attentions upon his travels as will 
tend to make them agreeable, and further the objects 
of his tour. It will be his study to make himself 
useful wherever he goes, and he may be emphati- 
cally styled the Agricultural Missionary of the land 

Look to Ttts lsaks ik r&im BrtLDiNOs.-^For 
want of a trifling attention to the covering of buiM- 
ings, considerable loss is not tknfrequentTy sustain- 
ed. A single hcfeitd gets loose, or a shingle is out 
of place, and forthwith the water is admitted, and 
runs into a mortice, and soon the tenon is rotted off 
and the mortice spoiled. Thus, two sticks of timber, 
in all other respects good, are rendered comparatively 
worthless by the want of a little caution, or from the 
neglect of replacing one shingle. Air holes which 
admit a stream of cold air directly on to an animnJ, 
are very injurious to them. Nothing will tend mow 
certainly to disease than this. There is an old Span- 
ish proverb which is true to the letter : 

'* If cold wind nmth you through a hole, 
Go make your will and mind your sool." 

The physical efiect is the same whether applied to 
man or beast. The dripping of water through a 
leaky roof is equally prejudicial to an animal. Much 
is lost and nothing gained by these petty neglects. 

Italian Grape Vines. — Imparted by C. Ed- 
icards Lester, U, S. Consul at Genoa. — Early the 
past summer, Mr. Lester arrived in this country on 
a visit, bringing with him a quantity of very valua- 
ble Italian grape vines, whicn were offered lor sale. 
Many of them were sold at auction, but for a price 
so low that he stopped the sale, finding he would 
not get his money back expended in the importa- 
tion, and the balance he caused to be set out in 
different parts of the country. A large proportion 
of these lived, particularly those under tne care of 
Mr. Lester*s Italian vine-dresser, and there are now 
about one thousand, in a fine vigorous state, which 
will be taken up and sent to us as fast as they are 
ordered. They are for sale at $1 ,50 per single vine, 
or $15 per dozen. The proper way to keep these 
vines till soring, will be to put them in a warm 
cellar, and then cover the roots with earth. If set 
out in the following spring, they will most proba^ 
bly bring fruit the first year. A large numner of 
|;entlemen in this country who have eaten this grape 
in Italy, seem to esteem it superior to any we now 
have in the United States cultivated in the open air. 

The Osage Orange, for Hedges. — ^This splendid 
shrub seems but little known for hedges, yet many 
persons have long believed it admirably adapted foi 
this purpose, and enclosed their premises with it. 
Near Philadelphia there are hedges of it impenetrable 
to man or beast. It is armed with formidable spines, 
and efiectually excludes fruit pilferers and gunners. 
CaUle will not browse on its leaves, or tender shoots : 
and it is entirely free from the diseases which have 
made such havoc with the thorn. 
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CASTS OF A PRIZE SHORT-HORN HEIFER- 
It will be recollected that in our March No., page 
81 » we proposed receiving sabscriptioas ioi piaster 
casts, of the prize short-horo heifer, belonging to Sir 
Charles Tempest, which at the late annual exhibi- 
tion of fat cattle, of the Srailhfield Club, in London, 
took the first prize of the gold medal, as the best ani- 
mal on the ground. These were cast from an exact 
raoJel of the heifer, which Francis Rotch, Esq., of 
Otsego, New York, then in London, caused to be 
executed by one of the first artists of England. They 
hare now arrived, and can be seen atour agricultural 
nrarehouse, No. 1^7 Water street. These casts are 
16 1 inches long, 9| inches high, &nd are beautiful 
statues of an almost perfect animal. The anatomy 
of the heifer is exceedingly well developed ; aiid in 
gazin;^ upon the beautiful model, it seems almost life- 
Tike, and as if on handling its unctuous flesh,' that it 
would recede and spring back to the touch, as did the 
original when standing in its ex(}tiisite proportions, 
a superb show, before the admiring multitudes of 
Smithfield. 

Mr. Rotch deserves the gratitude of the breeders of 
America for giving them this model by which to 
fashion their animals, an4 we predict that it will ulti- 
mately exert greater influence m so doing, than all the 
cuts and pictures ol cattle yet offered to the public in 
this country. A picture can only give a general idea 
of an animal ; whereas, a statue adds to this, a per- 
fect view of iU separate parts. It can be examined 
on all sides; its proportions measured, and these con- 
sidered as a whole, and in relation to each other, 
things which are absolutely necessary to be taken 
into consideration, in forming a true estimate of an 
animal. Let those now who are desirous of having 
what constitutes a eood animal, place this statue be- 
fore them ; then take the September No. of the Ag- 
riculturist m hand, and turn to pa^ 268, and care- 
fully read over the ** Scale of Points for Durham 
Cows," which they will find there, and they will 
obtain more just notions in a single hour, than they 
can otherwise get by reading a whole month. We 
hope thai those persons who hereafter consent to act 
as judges at cattle shows, will take this subject into 
C'Onsideratioii, and at least endeavor to qualify them- 
selves for the task. If they will do this, they will 
find a small part of their conceit and prejudice vanish, 
and their decisions will be more ju.st than those which 
are too often handed in for the sanction of agricultu- 
ral societies, to the great mortification and discourage- 
ment of all good breeders. Many an indiflferent beast 
have we seen thus held up to the public as the best, 
and a model to breed from, when the really deserv- 
lag, from the ignorance of the judges, were passed 
over as unworthy of notice. 

We stated that the cost of the casts would be $3 
each, delivered here. We find upon paying freight 
froM London, Custom House duties, and other chaiges, 
that they cost within a fraction of $4 each, without 
allowing a single cent for our time and trouble in the 
Buater. If they are repacked here and shipped, it 
will cost another dollar each, making $5. We could 
not undertake to procure others short of this sum. 
We are willing to be at the trouble of ordering these 
casts for the sake of improving the cattle of the coun- 
try, and all we ask in the matter is, to be indemnified 
for the actual expense of so doing. We could not 
take the risk of breakife even at thia price; but 



would ensure the casts delivered here at $6 each, pro* 
vided more can be obtained, of which we are not cer 
tain till we write Mr. Rotch, who is still in England 
None have yet been sent out here except such as 
were subscribed for last spring. Those subscribing 
can have their models by calling for them at our office, 
or directing us where they may be sent 

HOW TO SUSTAIN AND IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF THE SOIL. 

It has become an important inquiry among many 
of our farmers, how they shall fertilise such of their 
lands as are yielding large burthens of produce, which 
are taken off* the premises for sale ? Where remote 
from a large city, or places for supplying manures, 
this is a most important query, and one which they 
are highly interested in having answered correctly 
It is absolutely certain, that farmers cannot annually 
rob their farms of laige crops of grain, grass, anc 
roots, without either supplymg manure to the soil, 
or losing rapidly in its fertility. We shall briefly indi- 
cate some of the most obvious resources for sustain- 
ing and Luproving the productiveness of the soil. 

In the first place, not an ounce of animal manure 
should be suflfered to be wasted, either liquid or solid. 
When not dropped on the feeding grounds, but around 
the stables and yards, it should be carefully saved 
and treasured up, where it cannot waste till used. 
This should be carefully and judiciously compounded 
with turf, or peat, or vegetable matter, so as to retain 
all its gases, and not be permitted to drain away, 
and as soon as a proper time ofiers, it should be carried 
on to the fields and at once incorporated with the 
soil. Another resource for many of our Elastern 
farmers, is the immense stores of peat and muck 
that are within their reach, and which tends greatly 
to benefiting a lieht, sandy or loamy soil. All the 
animal matters, &)nes, leached or unleached, should 
be carefully collected and applied to their land, and 
any other fertilising substance which is to be found 
around the premises or can be collected at not too 
great an expense In the neighborhood. 

But in many cases where the stock of cattle is not 
large, and the produce sold from the land is consid- 
erable, some more definite and certain means for sus- 
taining a farm must be resorted to. With the most 
intelligent and systematic agriculturists, a proper ro- 
tation is adopted, which has been found by expe- 
rience, to be adapted to the locality and products. By 
this is meant, a regular succession of crops on the 
same fields through a series of years, which, at their 
expiration, are again repeated. They are so arranged 
that two grain crops never follow each other, but are 
separated by root crops, grass, &c. This system pre- 
vents the necessity of the soil yielding similar ingre- 
dients through two or more successive seasons, which 
it will seldom do to an extent sufficient to produce a 
good second crop. Time is required for it to decom- 
pose such of the ingredients which it contains, as are 
necessary to form what are called the inorganic por- 
tions of the plant, in such conditions to be taken up 
and appropnated by the plant. It also enables the 
cultivator to apply his green or putrescent manures 
to such crops as are most properly adapted to receive 
them. Such are com and roots, and nearly all the 
objects of cultivation excepting the smaller grains. 

The great object of rotation, however, is to give 
the land rest aa it ia tenned, when allowed to remain 
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in grass or meadow ; or refreshment when clover or 
other fertilizing crops are plowed into the soil for 
manure. Such crops carry back to the soil so much 
of its materials as they have taken from it, and m ad- 
dition, important elements which they have abstracted 
from the atmosphere ; and they are found, by long 
practice, to be of great benefit in sustaining the fer- 
tility of the soil. Before passing on to a considera- 
tion connected with this particular point in the subject, 
of the highest importance, we would say, that a 
large share of the benefit to the land, derivable from 
this practice, may be secured, by feeding the clover 
to such animals as will consume it on the ground. 
We say a part only, for all the food which goes to 
supply the respiration of the animal, which is no in- 
considerable share, passes off again into the air, and 
is lost. Another part is stored up in the augmented 
size of the animal, for it is certain that whatever 
weight it acquires while feeding, is at the expense 
of the soil. If milch cows are pastured, the abstrac- 
tion of valuable ingredients is still greater, as it has 
been found that pastures fed off for a long time by 
cows, have been robbed of large amounts of phos- 
phate of lime, and other important matters. If horses 
are thus fed and taken on to the roads or elsewhere 
to work, it is evident that large quantities of this 
manure will thus be lost to the fields supplying the 
food. 

Sheep are undoubtedly the best adapted to the ob- 
ject we have in view. They remain stationary in the 
same fields where they feed, and return to them all 
they have taken, save what escapes by respiration, 
evaporation, or is stored up by the wool or carcass. 
They also drop their manure on the hiehestand driest 
parts of the ground, where it is more oeneficlal than 
tlsewhere ; and we would most earnestly recommend 
the introduction of sheep husbandry on a more or less 
extended scale, to any farmer who practises the 
system of turning in crops for manure. The neces- 
sity of carrying them through the winter, will still 
further provide the materials for fertilization, by 
accumulating a store of manure from this source, 
which without the sheep or a full equivalent in other 
stock, would not be thus secured. 

But to recur to the subject of turning in green 
crops. It is evident at a single glance, that this sys- 
tem does not accomplish all that is necessary in sus- 
taining the full measure of fertility of land subject to 
ctose cropping. In a rotation consisting of clover and 
wheat simply, we find that the wheat abstracts large 
amounts of phosphate of lime, potash, gypsum, salt, 
Sec., &c., which, if nothing be added to the soil, ex- 
cept the clover crop, will m a few years reduce any 
ordinary soil to so low a point, that it cannot yield 
profitable returns. The land may continue to yield 
for a long time ; but it is evident that it is losing pro- 
perties at every successive harvest, which must be 
supplied to it, or it will eventually be exhausted. 

The true and only remedy for this, is, to ascertain 
by analysis, either of your own, or the well establish- 
e i researches of others, precisely what of the inor- 
ganic materials, such as are inherent in the soil, and 
uoi found to any appreciable extent in the atmo- 
i»t/'iere, are taken from the land by cropping or feed- 
i^^, iuid not jeturned to it by straw, manure, or offal 
.-•:' Any kind« and return those materials to the land in 
BUjh available shape, as will enable future crops to 
supply Ihemselves with all that they require. Th's 



is indispensable to a succession of good crop» ami 
prolonged fertility, and no farmer is wise who neg- 
lects this practice foi» a single year, however seem- 
ingly well his a'lopled system may answer, whicW 
does not embrace the fore^ing practice. 

AGRICULTURAL PERIOWCALS 

As the season is fast approaching when most of 
the periodicals end their volumes, and others are 
about preparing to be started, we have thought it ad- 
visable to say a lew words on this subject.^ We 
have now had nearly four years experience in the 
conduct of a journal, and can therefore speak under- 
standingly in the matter. Heaven knows that oar 
heart is perfectly free from any jealousy in legard to 
our cotemporaries. We care not how many journals 
are in existence, provided there were the slightest 
chance of a fair support for them ; but of those of a 
purely agricultural nature, all engaged ia them will 
at least privately acknowledge, that it is exceedingly 
difficult to keep them up. Let those then who may 
think of embarking in tnis thankless and most mise- 
rably paid species of literature, sit down and coolly 
count the cost thereof, and their prospects of success 
We can reckon up nearly twenty aericultural jour- 
nals that have started witHin the four past years, 
every one of which has stopped foj want of support, 
and several others are merely floundering along in a 
sort of spasnruxlic existence, and must soon share 
their fate. 

To successfully establish and conduct an agricul- 
tural paper, requires a good many more thines than 
those unacquainted with the business can wdfl ima- 
gine. First, it must have considerable capital to start 
upon. Second, a great central location, and exten- 
sive facilities to get it into circulation. Third, no 
little share of talent, education, and incessant obser- 
vation, reading, and practice on the parts of the editor 
and his corre8|)ondents; and these last must be pretty 
numerous, otherwise the work will fla^ for want of 
variety and interest. Fourth, the public taste now 
demands a good deal of embellishment in the way of 
engravings, which are quite expensive, and only to 
be procured in the cities where artists reside. Lastly, 
strong collateral interests are absolutely necessary to 
support and keep the paper afk)at in the commiHiity. 
Il it were not for our extensive business and other 
things connected with this journal, we would not 
continue it another month — we could not afford to do 
so. It takes 5,000 subscribers to pay the printer's 
bills alone, and the publishers and editors must look 
for a considerable subscription beyond this for remu- 
neration for their services in conducting it. " Five 
thousand subscribers," we hear the reader say, -* im- 
possible ! why that is $5,000." No sir ; it is usually 
less than $3,000, when we come to deduct the com- 
missions allowed to agents, bad money receivedt and 
frequently no money at all, postages, and fifty et cele- 
ras that the bookkeeper alone can gpve any account 
of. Notwithstanding the foolish boasts of some 
contemporaries, of ** immense circulation " of their 
papers, which have no other effect than to inflate in- 
juaicious heads, and staft other periodicals into exist- 
ence as competitors, which otherwise would never 
have been attempted — believe us when we say, tbnt 
there is not a single purely agricultural paper now 
published in the United States, that is more than patf" 
ing expenses ; ar. 3. several of them not thai by some 
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hundreds of dollan per annum — their editors and 
sublishera foolishly living on hope, which they will 
And to their sorrow will greatly disappoint them in 
the end. These are deplorable facts, and it is ex- 
ceedingly mortifving to us to state fhem 4 neverthe- 
less, we hare al last felt bound in duty to do so with 
all frankness, in order to stop the delusion which ex- 
ists on this subject, and save our brethren and those 
ambitious of becoming so, from needless expense, 
and no little labor, care, and vexation. 

From the best data which we can get at, we find 
that not one farmer out of a hundred — take the United 
States over — ^is a subscriber to an agricultural paper: 
the ninety and nine being bitterly prejudiced against, 
or totally indiflerent towards them-- as, indeed, we 
will candidly acknowledge they well may be, in 
some instances, when we consider the rank humbugs 
and ill-judged matter with which their columns are too 
often overloaded. If it were not for the gardeners, 
mechanics, merchants, and professional men, who 
mainly sunport it, our paper could not live a single 
year / We have more subscribers in this city alone, 
than we have west of Bufialo and the Alleghany 
mountains! 

Shall the great body of the agricultural class be 
then given ud to their ignorance, prejudices, and in- 
difference ? By no means. On the contrary, change 
youi tactics, and endeavour to reach them in a differ- 
ent way. There,are probably at least 3,000 political, 
literary, and religious papers published ia the United 
^States ; get a column or two of every one of these to 
be devoted to agriculture, and fill it up as a few al- 
ready do, with short, racy articles, such as are best 
calculated to promote the interests of the farming 
community of that particular section of the country 
where such paper circulates. Incalculable good may 
be effected in this way, and agriculture be greatly ad- 
vanced, instead of being retarded by the change. An- 
other thing, take measures to nroperly educate the 
rising generation. Every school should be supplied 
with a good agricultural periodical, and the master 
lie instructed to have its contents daily read and ex- 
Diained to the higher classes. The best education 
lor the farmer's boy is, to teach him what he is to do 
when he becomes a man, and what is better calculated 
to efiect this than a good agricultural periodical f 

CARE OF TOOLS, 

It is too frequent a habit of hundreds of indus- 
trious farmers, to allow their wagons, sleds, plows, 
scythes, &c., &c., to remain out of doors through a 
considerable part of the year. A little more care 
would be equivalent to a great deal of industry. All 
wood on exposure to wet and heat is injured ; some 
kinds with great rapidity, others with less. But this 
result is much more rapid when the alternations are 
from wet (0 dry, and heat to eoId,«as there is a con- 
stant expansion and contraction of the pores of the 
wood, which lends to weaken it and produce decay. 
This result is still more rapidly produced where mor- 
tices and tenons exist, as in wagons, sleds, plows, 
&c., where the water gets into the joints. Many 
such articles will wear out more in a single year 
with such exposure, than in four of ordinary use. 
This kind of negligence is inexcusable, because 
easily avoided. A trifling expenditure for covering 
will be suflicient to house any vehicl# or tool on 
the farm, which will sava to the owner die entire 



cost of the covering every year, in the preservation 
of the toola. 

To prepare them for use, the irons not exposed to 
wear should be covered with a good coating of tar 
applied while warm, or thoroughly painted. The 
wood work should be always painted, or saturated 
with oil. Paint made of white lead is preferable, as 
besides the absorption of the oil by the wood, which 
is a strong preservation to it, the -lead and residuum 
of the oil remaining after evaporation, forms a firm, 
dense, impenetrable coating, which is impervious to 
rain and moisiure. 

Benetit or Irrigation.— A friend of ours in 
Massachusetts, informed us last month, that by 
turning a little rivulet which meanders though his 
farm on to his meadows, he has cut over two 
tons of hay per acre the past year, where, on ac- 
count of the drouth, had he not irrigated, he would 
have scarcely cut one ton per acre. He will have 
over 100 tons to sell this year, for which he can 
obtain $22 per ton. How often we have entreated 
the farmers of this country to irrigate their lands, 
we appeal to our back volumes ; it is more easily 
done than they are aware of ; and if a general sys- 
tem of irrigation could be adopted in the United 
States, it would be millions of dollars to their ad- 
vantage. 

A CRAZY FARMEB. 

AiioMQ Other places which we visited during a 
ramble last summer in Massachusetts, was the magni- 
ficent Asylum for the Insane, at Woroester. It is 
still under the superintendence of Dr. Woodward, one 
of the most enlightened and benevolent men of the 
age; and to whom the country is greatly indebted for 
an amelioration of the condition of the insane, and 
introducing a kind system of treating these unfortu- 
nates, in place of the harsh and cruefusage to which 
they were formeriy the suffering, and, in many in- 
stances, the loathsome objects. One of the best 
means he finds for this purpose, is, to employ the 
males on the farm attached to the hospital. As an 
evidence of the safety of this method, he has repeat- 
edly trusted four komicidu to work together in the 
same field, with axes or scythes in their hands, and 
the slightest accident, or ill temper, or disposition to 
do harm, has never been manifested by them. The 
farm is of considerable e.xtent, and is almost entirely 
cultivated by the inmates of the Asylum. 

Among his patients, Dr. W. had one who became 
exceedingly ambitious of farming upon his own hook. 
At length, the Doctor good-humoredly yielded to his 
importunities, and gave him possession of a field in 
rear of the hospital, on which to expend his cccen- 
tricitia. The field was in grass, and the surface of 
it slightly descending from the rear of the buiidings. 
Near the sides of these he constructed little ponds 
into which he drained the water from the roofe, 
and the urine from the water closets, let it stand 
and well amalgamate a few days, and then he con- 
ducted this liquid, quite evenly, by means of nar- 
row, shallow ditches, over all his field. The 
result was, that this field yielded six cutting^ 
of grass, of about one ton each per acre — making 
six tons per acre— during the first season f So 
much for a crazy man's farming. All we can add, 
is, that we wisn there were plenty men such in 
the country. 
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A Good Cow. — Doctor Woodward informed us in sustaining the animal system, must be pure, tlia 
that he thought the grade Durham cows of the is, must have 79 parts of m'trogen, and 81 parts ol 



country, as a general rule, were the best milkers. 
He has one which gave 1,050 gallons last year. 
She was milked ten months, then went dry twa 
months and produced a calf, and was in high milk- 
ing condition when we saw her. He had several 
others nearly as good on the hospital farm. They 
are turned out to pasture by day, and yarded and 
soiled night and morning. The herd was under 
ihe care of another crazy man — a homicide — who, 
to use his own expressions, owned them all, and 
the land and buildings around him to a great extent. 
Indeed he was another Croesus, in his own happy 
estimation, and a prince to boot, with a magnifi- 
cent principality for his domain. His factotum in 
assisting to drive the cows, and catch all the rnxn 
on the premises* was a rough, honest looking tut- 
rier, and time would fail to tell of the comic doings 
and saying of these twain. We also saw here a 
superb pair of twin steers of the Durham cross. 
They were almost exactly alike in appearance, and 
were inferior to no otlveis in W orcester county as 
workers. The breed of swine here is most excel- 
lent. They are a cross of the Berkshiie on the 
large English white hog, and generally preserve 
the color of the latter, with the fine shape, hardi- 
ness, and quick feeding properties of the former. 

THE STABLE.— No. & 

Ventilation. — Of all the arrangements of the stable, 
with a view to the comfort and health of Ihe horse, 



oxygen, and be free of all things else. After bein^ 
breathed it is charged with carbonic acid. This 
acid is fatal to life if breathed in sufii Sent quanti- 
ties for a very short time. 

The air of the stable may be, and is almost al- 
ways impure from another cause than the presence 
of carbonic acid. The urine and dung of the bone 
in putrifaction furnish a large amount of amrooni* 
acal gas. This mingles with the air, and takes tiie 
place of a certain amount of it. When the mix- 
ture is inhaled into the lungs, there is not present 
a sufllcient quantity of oxygen to consume the 
carbon of the olood, and change it to carbonic acid 
that it may be expelled. It is then returned to the 
system agisiin, and at each successive return to tlie 
lungs, passes thence more impure than before. 

Now purity of atmosphere is to be eflected by two 
means, viz : the perfect cleanliness of the stable ; and 
by the admission of fresh air from without, and the 
expulsion of the carbonic acid from within. To se- 
cure the stables against ammoniacal gases, remore 
most scrupulously all dung and urine, and strew the 
stables and drains with chloride of lime, g}*psum 
(plaster of Paris) oi charcoal dust. To insure the 
absence of the carbonic acid, construct outlets at the 
top of the stable and inlets at the botton, to admit 
fresh ain The air, when expelled Iron the lunga 
charged with the acid, is warm and of course lighter 
than the unbreathed air. It ascends^ and if permitted, 
will escape from the building. If it be prevented, ft 



i proper ventilation. On the purity of the air of the 
stable depends the health of the horse and his power 
to do his work ; and the object of ventilation is to 
iecure a full supply of pure air to answer the demand 
arising from consumption. 

Our space does not permit the full discussion of 
this subject ; a whole number would not be sufficient. 
Deeming it conceded that stables should be well venti- 
lated, we shall merely state that in a physiological 
point of view, the use of air in the animal economy, 
IS to purify the blood. The composition of pure air 
is as toUows : in one hundred parts of air, 79 are 
nitrogen, 21 are oxygen, with an indefinitely small 
amount of carbonic acid. When the air passes into 
the lungs it meets there the blood, which has passed 
into them from the heart When it comes from the 
heart it is dark in color, a deep purple. It is made 
dark by the presence of a large amount of carbon. 
When in the lungs it meets the air and the oxygen 
of the air combines with the carbon of the blood, and 
carbonic acid takes the place of the oxygen in the 
air, and together with the nitrogen is expelled from 
the lungs. By this process heat w evolved and the 
animal supplied with its animal warmth. When the 
air is confined in the stable and there is no admission 
from without, and no escape from within, the air is 
constantly losing its oxygen under the process of 
breathinff, and carbonic acid taking its place. The 
Uooi which was dark when it came into the lungs to 
Meet the air, goes back to the heart of a bright ver- 
■lillion color, to be sent thence as arterial blood, to 
again take up the efiete carbon of the system and 
bring it to the lungs, to be there consumed in the 

Sroceas of purification and the production of animal 
eat The air, th^i, to perform its proper function 



none are so important as those which have in view soon cools to the temperature of the air of the stable. 



and tUscendSt to be breathed instead of pure air. If 
carbonic acid wiU destroy life when inhaled in snli- 
cient quantities, it will, obviously, in small quantities, 
a^t health. The truth of this is shown by the 
amount and variety of disease in dote staUes, filled 
with large numbers of horses* 

Beside the action of the carbonic add and ammo- 
niacal gas on the system through the lungs, there is 
yet another.. Where the gas exists largely, and the 
horse is subjected to it for some length of time, his 
eyes are afiected, and eventially blindness is brought 
on. With this exception, the other diseases induced 
by the foul air of staoles, all come throngh the lungs. 
Their number is frightful Inflanunation of the lungs, 
of the brain, of the liver, of theheart, of the arteries, 
of the kidneys, amon^ the rapid diseases, are ofte» 
the result of impure air in stables, and are owing oft- 
ener to this cause than any other. These diseases 
are seldom found among farm horses, bst are very 
frequent in large stables of staging and livery horses. 
Glanders, farcy, heaves, most of the chronic diseases 
of the lungs, the virulence of infiuenzas and of aU 
epidemic diseases taking a chronic form, grease, en- 
larged glands, continually swelled legs, &x., are dis- 
eases which most commonly arise from the continued 
action of foul air. 

Warmth and impurity are two things; and s 
stable may be warm and pure, or may be cold and 
impure. It is more apt to be impure when warm, 
than otherwise, for the warmth springs onlinarily 
from the exclusion of the outward air, as stables 
that are aired well, generally so admit the air as to 
make the stable com. The point in ventilation is 
to so admit the air as to secure both purity and 
warmth. 
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I THE SOOTH, ETC. — BENEFIT OP SUBSOIL PLOWING. 



Our cat ia this niimbet will illuilrste one mode 
of vcBtilaiion. The winiluwg above admit th« 
eKspe of the ascending warm air, charged with 
carbonic ELcid. They are attached bj hinges, and 
■najbe opened and shut wholly or in part, tt plea- 
sure. Thiv melhoil has a double adraolage ; it 
VuDlllalM and brin^ the light into the ttables 
from above. If there be a hay-loft over the 
stables, Ihie method cannot be adopted ; Id such a 
case there should be flues to carry off the carbonic 
acid and noxious gases. For this purpose, tubes 
stay be iiussej through the hay-loCi to the roof, 
or holes may he made in the walls it the top of 
the filing oi the stables. Whatever may be the 
form of stable.-', uiie of these modes may and should 
be adopted 

To secure the a Imission of fresh air, windows 
are necessary. There should be one with a 
■hnlier at the head of each horse. These should i 
be used conalnnlly in (iiie weather. In addition. ' 
there should be windows so placed near the floor, 
as to admit a full supply oF air at all times, and 

GI not directly in upon Ihe horses, who should . 
protected in had and cold weaiher, and when 
Afoisel from currants. This can be etIecLed by admit- 
tiug Ibe air at a distance from the horses, and givijig 
it a direction that will bring it iiidirectlv to them. A 
screen of boards onposite tne inlet will do this. In 
fine weallier, all tlie means of bringing in fresh air 
should be used ; aud most eipeciallv the windows in 
each stall. The eurreiil of air riglit on to the head 
and neck is less injurious than on to the loins. 
When, however, the weaiher ia loo cold to admit 
(heir use, the slables will be sulficienily ventilated by 
Ihe window, which will admit it for all, provided 
Ihere be outlets to permit the escape of tlie carbonic 
HCtd and the gases. In cold weaiher there is less iietd 
of ventilation btlote, as the pure air is denser, ai 
equal volumes contains more oxygen than i 
warm. The inlel may then be small, and yet the 
stable be equally sweet, as the breathal axt ascends 
more rapidly. 

Such are the general principles of Tentilation, 
They may be adauted to every stable ; and will be, 
by every owner of horses, who r^rds his int 



Shup for thb South.— Thomas Affleck, Esq., 
of Washii^on, Missi, Ims recently beeo among us 
lo select a flock of sheep for his (ilanlalion. being 
eonriaced that Ihey can b« bred lo as sreat advantage 
at the South, a* here at the North. He look 46 head 
ill all — IS of the Leice^r and Cotswold breed, and 
3] of the Saxony and Merino. To these he will pro- 
bably add a (ine flock of Saxony and Merinos, to be 
■eleeted in Washington County, Penn. Some ol Ibe 
■niiaals selected here, had taken prizes at ihe Stile 
A^cultural Society show, and others ai that of the 
American Institute. They ara valuable animals.and 
we trust thai Mr. Affleck will meet with that success 
* «rhiefa his enterprise merits. Sheep ean be supiKirled 
for alBOst nothing in the pine wooiU and some other 
lands of the south; and many are sanguine, wid we 
fully believe, that a pouJid of hue wool can be as 
cheaply produced Ihera, as three pounds of cotton. 
The fomer will be worth from 30 to 40 cents on the 
latter 15 to IS cents only. Mr. 



Fio. 73. 
Aflleck also lopk out a fine lot of assorted poultry, 
such as Dorking and Poland heirs, African geese, 
ducks, &c.; somedogsj and a high grade iJevon bull 

Salk Of ItAiibociLLeT Sheep— We have sold 
the entire flock of Rainhouitlet shteii, belonginjr to 
Mr. David C. Collins of Hanford, Connecti. 
Mr. L U. Bingham, of Wtllistoii, Vermont 
c.^jwct that ihey will jiass through this city on tiieir 
wny to their new home, earty this month ; v:e e\\M 
then take a look at ihem, and speak ot them as \vt 
may think they ileserve. We have not i^ecn the 
flock for about l\vo-and'a-ha1f years. W'c shnll 
find Ibis one thing at least about them, and that h, 
they are pure Merinos, and jirecious blood runs m 
their veins. Mr. Bingham tells us thai he $linll 
not sell any ewes Irom this flock at present, hut 
will sjiare two or three of the young bucks this 
fiiil, if wanted by any one. The price will he 
from S50 to $iOi) each. Those deslriiiz the same 
will hereafter please address Mr. Binghnm, or if 
more convenient they can apply at our office, No. 
187 Water sU,N. V. 

Benekit of Subsoil Plowino, — A farmer from 
Connecticut informs us, Ihnt he has mised a tielil 
of corn the past summer, which he thinks will 
uvciuge SCI bushels lo the acre, and that he selectcil 
half an acre of Ihe best, from which he eathered 
i3i bushels of eais, all sound and well Tilled out. 
That while his neighbors' corn adjoining was 
withering with the drouth, his was lu.«:uriaiit ; and 
he attributes the whole of his success to snhsuil 
plowing. Another fact he stated was, thnt ilic 
whole e.Kpe use of planting, cultivating, aiiil b:ii' 
vesting after the ground was plowed, did not ex- 
ceed $3 prr acre; that he did n(4 touch it uith a 
hoc, but worked it with a harrow and cultivator; 
and what few weeds were not readied with ihew, 
about the hills, were pulled up by hand before 
going to seed. We intend lo vi.sit his Uitiu ne.vt 
Nuinner, when we shall have something further to 
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^Agrimlture in Scotlani.— No. 13. 

EledrtHadtwe. — As I gave you in one of my 
former letters some information on the subject of 
electro-culture, I deem it right to furnish you some 
further results, both of my own observation and the 
experience of others — You may remember, that i 
did not then evince any very strong conviction, as to 
the reality of the revolution in cultivation which was 
expected; and if I had ever believed in it, facts 
brought forward during the past season would have 
shaken my confidence. 

Many trials with wires, u|)on Dr. Forster's plan, 
have been made in this vicinity, and, so far as I nave 
beard, with uniform ill-success. Mr. Coventry, a 
gentleman af this city, who embarked most enthu- 
siastically with the dectro-culturists, eaHy in the 
season, has lately come out with a long letter con- 
demning the whole thing. Mr. Gordon, of Knoch- 
espoch, on the other band, has offered, through the 
Highland Society, a piize of £30 for the best serips 
of experiments on the subject, to be reported before 
November, 1846. A farmer perfectly well qualified 
for such a task, tells me that he intends making 
extensive researches in consequence of this o^r ; but 
it is with the expectation of proving the whole thing 
a humbug, as he has very little faith in the success 
of his trials. 

During a tour in En^and, through Lincoln and 
Norfolk, a few weeks since, we heard something of 
electricity, and on the farm of Mr. Blyth, one of the 
best that we visited in Norfolk, we spied some wires 
set up4n a barley field, but were unable to discover 
any difierence in the crop over or around which they 
pasaed. We charged Mr. Blyth with dabbling in 
electro-culture ; he seemed rather ashamed of it, but 
said that his limited experience had driven away any 
flowing anticipations, in which he might have been 
inclined to indulge. He thought, however, that a 
Utile eflect toas produced by an experiment in his 
garden. On repairing thither, we found a wire put 
up over a bed ol onions, and certainly a few rows in 
the middle of the bed, near the wire, were better 
than the others ; but in the course of our investiga- 
tions we happened to look at the next bed, where, 
behold, we found the middle rows also best, fully as 
good as those that were electrified. Such was the 
result of our personal observations, and we heard 
many such stories from others. 

I mentioned in my former letter, the experiments 
of Dr. Forster, of Fmdrassie House, near Ei^in, who 
is the great advocate of electro-culture, and whose 
results of last year were so wonderful. With res- 
pect to these results the Elgin people do tell some 
queer stories ; but as a prophet is never honored in 
his own country, 1 will not repeat them. In their 
place, however, I will give yon the experience of a 
credible witnesj> who has seen his this yearns opera- 
tions. 

It was in a letter published in the Caledcmian Mer- 
cury of the 7th instant, from Mr. Cowie, of Haul- 
kerton, Maine, who visited the northern counties 
expressly to see the modus operandi and results of Dr. 
Forster's experiments. I transfer an extract in his 
ovm words, he says : 

'* I was accompanied on the occasion by two crack 
prart*cal farmers. We drove our vehicle to the sta- 
bles of Findrassie, where we intended to put up our 



horse for a short time. While I was engaged in 
searching for Dr. Forster, who, however, had left 
home, my friends got into conversation with a very 
communicative lad, a servant on the farm, respecting 
the experiments on electricity. The man seemed 
rather astonished that we had come to see what was 
thought nothing of in the neighborh xid. On beiiio^ 
asked if the crops were better where the poles ana 
wires were placed than on the rest o: the field, he 
answered — * Weel, the crop sud be better, consider- 
ing the additional pidde-dung it got beside the wires, 
but that he could not say there was really any dif- 
ference observable.' After this exDoed our expecta- 
tions were very moderate ; but we determined to have 
ocuTar demonstration on the subject, notwithstaii(iing 
the absence and want of permission of the lord of the 
manor, whose public announcements have, however, 
laid that portion of his grounds under experiment, in 
some measure open to public exhibition. The poles 
and wires are placed in two very small fields, one of 
which is in pasture, and the other a crop of barley. 
The first had not a living animal upon it, and h\»- 
mane and considerate it certainly was, for the tota> 
want of anything in the shape of grass beyond \\\c 
roots, would have starved aixv hill ewe — nibble she 
ever so eagerly. The devoted field, instead of being^ 
electrified t seemed to be paralysed, and wHI to all 
ap{)earance require some more * pickles of additional 
dung' to revive its sensibilities after the ^odt it has 
sustained. Then as to the bariey, it seems neither to 
have sui&red nor to have been ameliorated by the 
magic wires, for no perceptible difierence can be seen 
over the field. The crop, what with electricity, 
*the additional pickle dung,' and all, looks at less 
than four quarters per acre. It is perhaps premature, 
so long before the in-gathering of the crop, to con- 
demn the experiments at Findrassie. As far as I 
have seen and learned on the subject — for similar 
experiments have been tried and failed in this quarter 
— ^I cannot, however, reserve myself until after har- 
vest in daiouncing the thing as a hoax. Dr. Forster 
may have himself been deceived, and we must give 
him credit for good intentions in wishing to enliffhten 
his brethren ; but he shoukl either now acknoMrledge 
the failure of his experiments, or submit them to the 
inspection of some of those shrewd Morayshire fann* 
ers by whom he is surrounded." 

No comment is necessary on the above, it is cxust- 
elusive as to thope experiments at least. I think you 
will see that I was somewhat justified in the jocular 
tone of my first letter ; I am sure that most of the 
agriculturists and scientific men of thiscouatry would 
now join me. The general impression and belief 
undou')tedly is, that electro-culture is cM fudge. I 
have endeavored to give you both sides impartially, 
and have reported the only favorable trial known, 
that has been conducted on a latge scale. If our 
farjbers can still make something out of it, it will 
give me ereai satisfaction. 1 will close with an ex-^ 
tract on the subject ffom one of the English agricai- 
tural papers. 

" Royal Polytechnic Institution. — Dr. Bachhoffiiet 
has delivered a lecture on electro-culture, or the a&^ 
plication oi electricity to agricultural purposes. W« 
felt anxious to hear what Xkne Professor would say 
in the matter, because from his peculiar position we 
have a right to expect from him a thorough know- 
1 ledge of the subject Ttie iectwe opened witk ak 
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elaborate view of the electricity of tbe atmosphere. 
And its various phenomena, including the feu d'Elmo, 
Ihe Castor and Pollux, &c. The professor next 
Bxamined cnticdly, the reported experiments of Dr. 
Forster, and laid before his audience the results of a 
flumber of researches on artificial electro-culture. 
We have not space to follow Dr. Bachhoffiier through 
his able lecture, but we may conclude by telling our 
agricultural friends that we were convinced, and so 
- we deem was the vast audience, that man cannot, by 
any of his paltry efforts, give to vegetation more of 
the electro- vital principle than nature has already 
taken means to supply." John P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, Sept 2, 1845 

To the above pleasant letter of our intelligent cor- 
respondent, we will add, that more than a dozen of 
our friends in this vicinity have made experiments in 
electro-culture in their wardens and fields the past 
seasoa, without the slightest benefit — so far as our 
knowledge extends — ^to any crop whatever. It is 
possible, however, that electricity may be beneficially 
applied in a very few instances to certain plants. 

CANE-BRAKE LAND3. 

As many persons in this State and Louisiana, 
greatly to their own loss, and that of the States in 
which they live, are deterred from purchasing or im- 
proving cane-brake lands held by them, from the 
impression that the improvement of them is tedious 
and expensive, I will state for their information and 
encouragement, a few facts, and e:ive a few rules 
and estimates, with which an establishment of twen- 
ty-one hands, made this season in T. 14, R. C, West, 
on Deer Creek, has furnished me. 

I reached Deer Creek on the 19th of December last, 
with twenty-one hands — ten men and eleven women 
— and a young man of energy for overseer. The 
three first days of the ensuing week were spent in 

Sreparing work, and the three latter given for holi* 
ays. On the 28th the hands began regular work, 
and by the 14th of February cut 225 acres of cane. 
Between the latter date and the 29th of March, on 
which day the cane was splendidly burnt, they pre- 
pared and planted, in cotton, 150 acres of land be- 
longing to the heirs of the late Dr. Tenquite. That 
time would have been sufficient for fencing the 225 
acres, had their exposure to stock rendered it necessa- 
ry. These hands have planted and cultivated the 
^25 acres in com, the 150 in cotton, and have an 
excellent crop. Since the crop was laid by, they 
have cut 100 acres more, to be burnt in October. 
These latter 100 acres will, in my opinion, be in 
better condition the ensuing seasoa for cotton or com, 
than the 225 cut last winter, burnt in the spring, and 
cultivated one year. As soon as the cotton is picked 
out, of which they have as much as they can pick, 
these same hands will cut 100 acres of cane for com, 
which, added to the 325 mentioned, will give 425 
acres on my own place for the second year. For the 
cultivation of the 425 on my own place, and the 
160 on the Penquite, making together 575 acres, an 
additional force of some ten hands will be required, 
which I shall send from the hills. 

From this it would appear that a force of any size, 
reaching ^e cane-brake by the 15th of December, 
can erect the necessary cabins, and open in the cane 
at much land as would be wanted for cotton znd eora 



the first year. With respect to the production oi 
new cane lands the first year, in cotton, much differ- 
ence of opinion exists. This I attribute to the vary- 
ing circumstances of season, size of cane, time of 
cuttinr, kind of bum, elevation (dryness) of the 

S3und, quantityof timber, and method of cultivation, 
y own experience, derived from opening three plan- 
tations in the cane, is decidedly in favor of a produc- 
tion seldom falling below 1 ,000 lbs. of cotton to the 
acre. As a greater number of acres, then, can be 
cultivated of new cane than worn lands, the produc- 
tion ought to exceed (to the hand) that of the bills, 
a result I should confidently expect. As tbe plow 
would not be required till the third year, a heavy 
expense for the two first would be avoided — a very 
great matter, and one not to be forgotten. 

My statements and estimates may seem extrava- 
gant, but when I shall have explaineid the course or 
system pursued, perhaps they will no longer appear 
so. Knowing that the little progress usually made 
in the cutting of cane, so much complained of and 
dreaded, was mainly ascribable to the defective 
method of measuring the tasks, or of not measuring, 
I prepared the work by squaring on three sides, with 
roads 30 feet wide, straight as possible, the front oa, 
and parallel to, the creek, a body of cane of conve- 
nient size, for measurement The front was acci- 
dentally made 960 yards. This ! afterwards found 
was fortunate, for I prefer oblong to square tasks. I 
directed the overseer to pair his hands, and taking 
them of mornings to the comer of the body of cane 
blocked out, ran the front of 960 yards, dividing 
it into ten tasks of 96 yards front each, ordering the 
pairs successively to cut the side lines by his return. 
After ruDning down the whole front, he returned and 
measured the side lines. A cane or pole 8 yards or 
24 feet in length, thrown ahead, was found the most 
expeditious method of measuring. In this way, tasks 
amounting to ten acres were laid off in a few minutes 
without any trouble to the overseer, or loss of time 
to the hands. On finishing the tasks, the hands 
straightened the back lines by the eye, and thus pre- 
sents a new front daily. For the first week or ten 
days, which time was required for acquiring skill, 
familiarity with the rales of cutting, and becoming 
hardened to the new work, a quarter of an acre to 
one, or half acre task to two, was given, after which 
half an acre by each, or an acre task by the pair, 
was cut with great ease by 4 to 5 o'clock. 

Without havine prepared the work as stated, the 
method or rules ror cuttingthe cane adopted, could 
not have been practised. They were these : on re- 
turning to the front from cutting the side lines, the 
swifter of the two hands took a strip, of say, four 
feet, and turning his ri^ht arm to the body of tbe 
cane, tohich was kept invariably in tluU position, 
caught with his left hand, the palm out, the cane (or 
two, if very close), next the road or opening, and 
bending it a little, shivered the joint at or just above 
the ground. The slower hand followed, throwing 
with his own any cane cut and left ataadinr by his 
leader, entangled at the top with his. By observing 
the rale of keeping the right arm to the body nf the 
cane, they were compelled to move the body laieraily^ 
thus saving the time that would have been lost ia 
changing the position f requentU , from a face to a 
half face to the right, and back aberain. These things 
are made more clear hr a diagram. 
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Applying my estimates you will find that 10 acres 
per day, cut by twenty hands, make 60 {)er week, 
240 per month, and 360 for a month and a half. 
Making ample allowance lor time lost by weather, 
sickness, or accidents, these 360 acres of cane should 
be cut between the 15th of December and the 15th of 
February, and the necessary cabins erected. It would 
appear from this showing, that it is not only an easy 
matter to open in the cane as much land as would 
be sufficient for cotton and corn the first year, but 
that it is necessary to limit the amount cut, for J 
would much rather have the cane on my land than 
off, if it be not cultivated. So favorably do I think 
of the cane lands (those, of course, on which the 
cane is laige enough to kill the timber in burning), 
that were two tracts of like quality lying contiguous, 
the one having the cane on, the other off, I would 
not hesitate to give ten dollars an acre for the former, 
rather than accept of the latter as a gift, on the con- 
dition of improving it If I am right in my position, 
a richer mine of wealth than the cane-brake lands of 
this State and Louisiana belongs not to any people. 
But to be enjoyed it must be dug immediately ; for a 
few plantations, dispersed through the various cane- 
brakes, will, by means of their stocks, in a ver^ short 
time, destroy the cane, to the irreparable injury of 
non-residents and the tardy in purchasing. 

The young man in charge of my Deer Creek 
place is extremely energetic and attentive, and per- 
formed the work without severity, with great ease to 
himself and his hands. Mr. Dyer had never before 
been in chaige of a cane-brake establishment, aiul 
but one of the hands had ever cut cane. I remained 
on the place upwards of three weeks, and until satis- 
fied that Mr. E^er would carry out my plans properly. 
The estimates herein made, I should add, can be 
realized easily ; but only by great energy «nd close 
application to business. S. S. W. Yick. 

Vicksbftrgf Min, 

A6KICULTURAL AFFAIRS IN MICHIGAN 
AND OHIO.— No. 1. 

iSiMGC writing you the brief notices of farming 
matters in Illinois and Wisconsin, which recently 
appeared in the Agriculturist, I have a^n gone over 
nearly the same ground, with the addition of crossing 
the peninsula of Michigan, and passing twice through 
Ohio on different routes. The two latter states are 
fully sustaining their onward course of improvement 
and population, though in a ratio much diminished 
from the former. Ohio has, for some years, been 
tolerably well settled, for an American state, except 
in her north-western domains, and consequently, the 
rapid increase of population, which characterizes 
newer territorieSi is not to be expected ; while Michi- 
gan has had some old-fashioned prejudices to en- 
counter, in the shape of sectional unhealthfulness of 
climate, and semi -repudiation and non-fulfilment of 
state contracts. These causes have wrought hardly 
against her, but she has struggled manfully against 
tdem, and the thriving villages, the better tilled mrms, 
and ihe constant inroads of the axe-men into her 
forests, show conclusively, that she has a population 
and soil capaMe of yet making her a great and im- 
portant state. 

A considerable portion of the eastern part of 
Michigan consists of a cla^ soil, and is well adapted 
to grass and grazing. This qusdity of land extends 



from a point some 30 miles south of Detroit, to near 
Lake Huron on the St. Clair river, and for some dis- 
lance in the interior. As we advance westward, the 
soil, with more or less exceptions, j^radually changes 
to a gravelly or' sandy loam, and, m some instances, 
acquires thed^ characteristics to so decided an extent, 
as seriously to interfere with its permanent fertility. 
This is universally true of large quantities of the oak 
openings, which so generally pervade the interior and 
western part of the state. These lands will bear a 
few, good, first crops; but manures must follow close 
upon their heels, or exhaustion and sterility are as 
certain as blighted leaves after autumnal frosts. There 
are some moderately good corn lands among this 
class of soils, and most of it is excellent for wheat ; 
but all the agricultural vigilance of a long cultivated 
country must be generally adopted, or diminished 
crops will soon drive the occupants into the unculti- 
vated regions still farther west. There are many sec- 
tions of the state which are exceptions to these re- 
marks, and none more so than a considerable part of 
the beautiful valley of the Kalamazoo, whose rich 
and gracefully undulating fields, clad with their native 
bttrr oak, give unfailing promise of abuiulant wheat 
fields for yearn to come. 

There are other and extensive portions iA the state 
possessing considerable fertility, which yet remain to 
be occupied, and which, in tlie inevitable progress of 
things, will ere long be settled, and swell the tide of 
her population and wealth, to a respectable approxi- 
mation towards her elder sisters. 

Sheep husbandry is making considerable progress 
in the state, and promises soon to furnish no inconsi- 
derable proportion of the aggregate of her occupation. 
Depredations from wolves seem already to oner no 
serious impediments to this department of the farmer. 
In many of those sections throiigh which my earlier 
routes exteiuled, some dozen years ago, when their 
nightly serenade was the only lullaby of the wearied 
traveller, they are now known only by tradition. 
They have followed closely upon the iootsteps of 
their friends, the Indians,* and are now seldom to be 
found, except amid the fastnesses of impenetrable 
swamps, or ooundless forests. 

Wheat is the great product of the state, and on this 
the farmers principally rely for their available ex- 
ports. Never did their efforts receive a greater reward 
than the present season. The estimate of sevoral ju- 
dicious citizens is, that the crop fully average i 20 
bushels per acre over the state. I was informed of a 
wheat field containing 100 acres, which averaged 
over 45 bushels per acre, and one measured acre of 
which, produced over 60 bushels. A cargo of this 
year's crop from Michigan, averaged one barrel of the 
best, superfine flour, for every 244 1 lbs. of wheat. 
The expense of transportation from the interior is ex- 
cessive. About 10 cts. per bushel from Ypsilanti, a 
distance of only 30 miles; and 20 cts. from Marshall, 
108 miles, by railroad, from Detroit, reduces the 
avails of the wheat-grower's product, to far below 
what it sliould yield oim. It is a matter of no little 
surprise, that when this road is in the hands of their 
own citizens, and entirely under their own control, 

* It is saidf an Indian supentitioiislv avoids killiii|g 
wolves, notwithstanding their depredation on thair 
game, from apprehensions of ill-luck in their hunting 
exc onions— a remark which is only paitially convct 
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•ach onerous rates should be tolerated. Tix^y m u 
probably find a m'tigation of this excessive tax. In t'l 
hands of a private company, which will pr.iSi'i y 
soon succeed their own chosen task-ipasters la th-* 
ownership of the road, and whose sanity will dic- 
tate an abatement of the present rates of frelsjlit, a* 
vitally connected with the advancement of their o.vu 
interests. Certain it is, that the generally prevale.U, 
and decided hostility to corporate associations, which 
i^ one of the political Shibboleths of the present diy, 
would not tolerate exactions from any body of priv.ite 
citizens, which they suffer with impunity from their 
own l^slature. 

From ToiedOt which is destine 1 to be the copaner 
cial cai)ital oJT northwestern Ohio, my route wa^ by 
t}ie Wabash canal, about 60 miles, to the junctloi, 
thence by the Miami extension to the south. Tiie 
first is 60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep ; the latter 40 by 
about 4 feet. There is a grandeur about these forest 
highways, which no cultivated regions can mitch 
FVom the junction, where a small hole has recently 
been scooped out of the forest, which is now occupie 1 
by some half dozen log-houses, three miorhiy prongs 
ajtretch their giant way through a vast ana almost in- 
terminable wilderness ; north-easterly, by the Mau- 
mee to Lake Erie; westwardly, to F'ort Wayne an 1 
the Wabash ; and southerly, by the Auglaize an 1 
Miami, to the Ohio ; and as the eye courses over an 
unbroken level, through these lengthenei vistas, as 
far as the unaided vision can reach : hemmeJ in on 
either side, by apparently dense walls of lofty trees, 
150 feet in height, reare.I amid their solitary and un- 
eoltivated grandeur, as if directed by the exactest 
rules of mathematics ; we feel how puny are the 
works of man, even the aggreo;ate of the temples anl 
pyramids of Egypt, in comparison with the works of 
the Creator. For an entire day, our route lay 
through this magnificent waste, unbroken in its 
unique splendor, except by an occasional log hut by 
the wsiyside, the nucleus of some future village or 
city. To a min i somewhat divested of the utilitarian, 
matter-of-fact notions of the present day, this stupen- 
dous, yet direct and facile pathway, through matted 
forests, which hitherto ha 1 barely yielded a footpath 
for the wild huntsman, might easily be deemed a pro- 
longed miracle, like the dividing of the Red sea for a 
passage to the Israelites, when " the waters were a 
v^all unto thern, on their right hand and on their 
ift* 

Already these routes, although so recently opened, 
have become busy and important channels of com- 
iiiunication for the remote and extensive commerce 
of large and distant states, and the craft for its con- 
revance can hardly be supplied with sufficient ra- 
pidity to meet its demands. To Buffalo and Lake 
Erie the Miami extension has unlocked the rich tr >a- 
sure hduse of th3 Ohio and Mississippi. It penetrates 
throiig;h the garden of Ohio, to Cincinnati, which is 
Confessedly ine emporium of the west ; and through 
her, it will reach the commerce and business of nearly 
every state in the Union to the south and west This 
new region, rude and uncultivated as it yet is, pos- 
sesses much of a semi-classic interest. It was the 
great theatre of strife which immediately succeeded to 
the Revolution, when the red man, aided by the more 
doubtful hostility of British policy, which still kept 
possession of *.he frontier posts within the American 



territory, struggled against his encroaching foe, with 
the energy of despair, and vainly sought to arrest his 
onward progress to the dominion of the west. This 
was the scene of Harmar*s retreat, St. Clair's defeat, 
and Wayne's triumphs; which, at every point, are 
brought to mind, by* the old military names, which 
vet indicate the stern contests of bye-gone days ; and 
long may the names of Fort Recovery, Fort Defiance, 
and Fort Wayne, continue to remind the prosperous 
husbandm in of the valor of those, to whose sufferings 
and exertions he is indebted for his security and suc- 
cess in his present peaceful occupations. 

The soil bordering the canal, for the first hundred 
miles from Lake Erie, is principally clay, and is evi- 
dently destined to be a grazing country. The isU 
ands, a id some parts of the valley of the Maumee, 
yield large crops of corn, bnt it is not till we strike 
the valley of the Miami, that the corn region properly 
commences^ From below Piqua and Troy, almost to 
the Ohio, seems one continuous, interminable field of 
corn, corn, corn ; and if the spirits of the ancient race 
delight in witnessing the luxuriance of their cherished 
maize, their enjoyment most almost counterbalance 
the misery of seeinjp their posterity driven from their 
fonner domains. 

The agricaltural capabilities of southwestern Ohio 
miy be equ ilted by somi) favored parts of the same, 
and a few other states, but can nowhere be surpassed. 
In the comtiingling of the geological elements in their 
fluid state, and in their subsidence and constitution as 
soil, that just and happy combijiation seems to have 
been eflbcteJ, which leaves scarcely anything to be 
supplied. And it is possessed in such profusion too, 
as to be apparently inexhaustible. Forty-seven suc- 
cessive and abundant crops of com have been taken 
from a field, and this not renovated by a single load of 
manure, or the alluvium from any stream. Nice ob- 
servers would, however, I doubt not, delect some in- 
cipient decline in their productiveness, and if this se- 
vere course of cropping be persisted in, it needs no 
prophet to predict, that, at no remote period, their 
fields will share the fate of the once fertile tobacco 
plantations of Virginia, many of which have lon^ 
since been turned out, to resuscitate by the slow, but 
certain operation of nature. 

The corn raised here, is universally the gourd 
seed, which, from long experience, has been found to 
be the best producer wherever warmth of climate and 
depth of soil are sufficient to develops and mature it. 
The yield, under ordinary cultivation, without ma- 
nure, varies from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, but with 
manure and good attention, it will sometimes iaverage 
100. It is usually planted about 4 feet apart each way, 
with three or four stalks left in a hill. Some plant 
nearer, and leave fewer stalks together. It appears 
much thinner in the field, than a luxuriant growth of 
northern corn. That planted on the uplands on a 
lighter soil, is still more scattered, and from its great 
height, appears thin and spindling. I doubt if many 
of tnese fields, which met my eye, out of the Miami 
and Sciota valleys, would exceed 25 bushels per 
acre. This can hardly be profitable farming in a 
country, where corn sells from 15 to 25 cts. per 
bushel, unless so far as it contributes to make out a 
rotation, and the stalks can serve a valuable purpose 
for fodder. R L Aixuf. 

Buffalo, October, 1345. 
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LIME IN VIRGiNIA. 
The use of northern stone lime fora^eultural pur- 
poses, in this and other tide-water sections of Viigi- 
nia, has now become extensive, and would, I believe, 
speedily become much more so could farmers be as- 
sured as to the quality of the various limes brought 
to this market. The greater proportion of the lime 
used here is obtained from Schuylkill, Coopersyilie, 
and the different lime-works on the Hudson river. 
Prom several of the latter lima has been used on the 
estate under my care; and in 1844, about 80,000 
bushels were obtained from the lime-kilns of the 
Messrs. Tomkins, in Rockland co,, N. Y. A prefer- 
ence was given to this, these gentlemen having polite- 
ly forwarded an extract from the report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the State of New York, in which 
the analysis of their lime was stated to contain in 100 
parts 

of Silica and Alumina 7.2S 
Carbonate of Lime 92.75 

100 parts 
The above analysis indicated lime of a very superior 
quality, and imparted confidence in the purchase and 
use otit Mr. £. S. Cooper of Baltimore, an exten- 
sive lime manufacturer, when in this section of coun- 
try in the early part of this year, with the view of 
testing the quality and value of the lime furnished by 
him. as compared with that received from the Messrs. 
Tomkins, took with him a sample of their lime to 
Baltimore for analysia. A letter was subseouently re- 
ceived from Mr. Ox>per, addressed to Bobt B. Boiling, 
Esq., proprietor of this estate, dated Baltimore, June 
2d, 1845, from which the following is an extract: 
" i now enclose and attach analysis of Coopersville, 
Schuylkill, and North River lime. You will at once 
perceive that my lime is as cheap at 7 1 cents per 
bushel, as the North Riveys at 6|. Mine contains 
44 parts, and the North River 37^ parts of quick lime, 
or more than one sixth more." 

The following analysis was made of the Messrs. 
Tomkins lime by Mr. Stuart : 

•^ Quick lime, 37.3 

Water, 1V;7 

Carbonic, Acid, Magnesia 
and Alumina . 21.3 

Silica and Oxide of Iron 23.8 

100 parts. 
It lost 17 per cent, of weight during a calcination of 
half an hour, at a red heat. It contains a remarka- 
ble proportion of iron. You will please inform me if 
yon wish to know the proportion of magnesia, alu- 
mina, and iron and silica. You will notice that I 
have devoted my attention to the lime. There may 
be but 5 per cent of magnesia, or it may exist in the 
proportion of 21 per cent It contains precisely 37 
3-lOths per cent, of pure lime." 

In comparing the analysis of this lime, as stated 
in the Geological Survey of New York, and that 
made as above by Mr. Stuart, purporting to be the 
same lime, there is a considerable diflference, and, to 
the farmer, a very important one ; and to ascertain 
which is the correct one would be very desirable. In 
a private letter to the Messrs. Tomkins, I called their 
attention to this matter, but having heard nothing 
from them, I would respectfully solicit, through your 
naper, the desired information from any of your cor- 
respondents familiar with the various qualities of 



lime in use. It would be of importance not only to 
the manufacturers of lime themselves, but also to tbe 
purchasers, to have a correct analysis of their va* 
rions limes placed before the public, and f would 
suggest to farmers eeneraliy the propriety of purchas- 
ing from none, where a certified analysis was nat 
produced. Xnd, Mr. Editor, on your readera and 
subscribers in this section of the country jon could 
scarcely confer a greater benefit, than by giving them 
this very desirable information through the pages off 
the Agriculturist. I am sure the editor of the South* 
em Planter will gladly devote a portion of his pages 
to the same desirable object. 

In this section of country, agricultural improve* 
ment is much needed, ana rapid advances are ia 
many instances being made ; and every means that 
can be made to bear upon, stren^hen, and facilitate 
this good work, ought to have the hearty co-opera* 
tion of all. There is scarcely a subject of more 
importance, than that of ascertaining the varione 
qualities of lime, brought to and needM in this beau- 
tiful agricultural country, destined at no remote day 
to, be the garden-spot of Virginia, and probably ex- 
celled by none in the United States. Should yoQ 
deem the subject of sufficient importance, please to 
give to it what aid you can. 

In justice to the Messrs. Tomkins, I ought to state 
that the application of their lime on this estate, so 
far as effects can yet be judged, promises to be satis* 
factory — certainly better than some lime received 
prior to obtaining supplies from their kiln, much of 
which was very indifferent A NicoL. 

Sandy Point, Charles CoutUy, Va., ) 

Sept. 9, 1845. ) 

LARGE FLEECES. 

I NOTICE some articles going the rounds under this 
head, which I am pleased to see ; because, limited 
as the information is, I am ratified to know that our 
countrymen can produce uom any of their sheep 
large fleeces. In your August number I gave yon 
some account of the shearing of my flock by making 
various classes, comprising my whole flock, and then 
giving you the average on the whole ; statine that 
the 207 sheep averaged more than ^y^ pounds per 
head. The exact average was five pounds and three 
quarters of an ounce, reckoning it on the whole. 
Now I did all this to answer your inquiries in youi* 
May No., which were pretty close and searching, 
just what they ought to be. [ could take a very 
different method, and make up my average thus: 
With the weight of every fleece noted down at the time, 
I find I can select forty-two in the flock, and the 
average shearing is 6 1m. and 4 oz. Or I can select 
fifty- seven, and the average is just 6 lbs. per head. 
If I stop there, it gives no true account of my to&ojc 
flock. 

Now what I wish is, that your correspondents 
would answer each of the several inquiries in yoor 
May No., and give us the average on their vifuiU 
flock } and give us an account of the weight of the 
lightest, as well as the heaviest fleeces shorn. Then 
we should know how to make up a judgment in 
regard to the entire flock of the wool-grower. I 
hope yet to see such communications in youi paper. 
The Agriculturist has done more, I think, to bring to 
light facts in regard to pure blood Merino flocks io 
this country, than any other print whatever ; and 
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your inquiries were well calculated to shed light 
on the history, condition, improvement, and num- 
bers in such nocks — information of vast importance 
to the wool growers of our country. 
WxlliMton^VU Sept. 23, 1845. L G. Bingham. 

VINTAGE OF OHIO. 

I paoHisED you an account of our vintage. It is 
ovsr» and after all complaints of the rot, and drop- 
ping of fruit, and the lamentations of the hard-work- 
ing German women, who do most of the work in the 
▼ineyanl in the summer season, my tenants have 
cause for gratitude, not complaint. The promise of 
the crop early in the season, was without a paraliel. 
Their expectation was, 500 barrels of wine. They 
hare made upwards of 300. The must was very 
rieh, and ihe wine promises to be of fine quality. 
More is said of the .quantity of wine raised in this 
conntry than is true. The balance of the State, I 
▼enture to assert, has not produced an equal quantity. 
But the cultivation of the vine is fast extending on 
the Ohio, and one or two years more, and I trust the 
same remark would not be true of this country. 

I am also extending my vineyards. As an excite- 
ment to poor Grermans, I will give the^result in a 
single vineyard, that of Tuferbers. — It is situated 
four miles from the city, on Boldface Creek. It is a 
rich, steep, stony hill, ft resembles the hill of the 
Irishman ; " So steep, that before you get up on the 
one side, you are half way down on the other.*' It 
was a hard bargain to the tenant. To trench, bench, 
and wall the south side hill, was worth $300 per 
acre. My first tenant on it was a Virginian. I will 
hereafter go to Viiginia for high-minded gentlemen, 
but for hard workers I will stick to Germans, or eo 
to the land of buckwheat, or the land of steady 
habits. The Viiginian was on it three years. Never 
trenched a foot All the cuttings he planted were 
killed by weeds. He had a son killed accidentally, 
yet so far from having a shroud, there was not even 
a shirt in the whole family to put on him. Yet their 
exterior appearance was decent, and their mannere 
threw my accomplishments into the shade. Perhaps 
my pride was wounded. From this, or some other 
cause, 1 changed them for a young German, and — 
for a wonder — I met with one too stapid to grow 
rich. After three years' trial, I parted with him. I 
then took the present German tenant He was very 
poor, but strong and healthy. His wife, a match 
lor the wife of my other German tenant; who, 
when she died, told me, " he mirfat just as well have 
ioat his horse.*' He had also full grown boys and 
gkis. I made a hard bargain with him. Bound 
Dim to trench and bench six acres of the worst 
gn>uud in three yeare, and plant it in grapes, and put 
Ottt fruit trees, i was to have half of the proceeds 
of all the wine and fruit Space was allotted to him 
to nise cabbage and potatoes for his family, and pas- 
tnme. i was careful not to make an attempt to climb 
the hill for the three years, or go near it, fearful of 
disappointment Judge my surprise at the end of 
three years, to find six acres handsomely trenched 
Bad benched, with their walls and vines in fruit 
Peaches and apples were this season a total failure, 
and he had his grapes only to rely on. This is the 
ooiy vineyard at which a few Isabella grapes remain 
To encourage him, and the other vine-dressere, I let 



them have my share of the wine at a reduced pnce* 
For the Catawba, he was to pay 75 cents per gallon, 
for the Cape Vevay, or Schuylkill Muscadelt, 62| 
cents per gallon ; for the Isabella 50 cents per gallon. 
The whole of his enclosure does not exceed fbirty- 
five acres — nine acres of it in grapes. He has sold 
his wine of this vintage, for cash, for $1,779,41. 
At the price my share was sold to him, it came to 
9713,75, and left him from the vintage, the nett 
sum of $1,065,66. I trust other poor Germans may 
be excited by his example. The thirty-five acres cost 
me $630. There were some vineyards in the neigh- 
borhood, more productive than any one of mine, as 
they suffered less from late frost and the rot. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 7, 1845. N. Longworth. 

PLOWING RIDGES. 
I PERCEIVE by your October number, one of yout 
correspondents is desirous ol knowing how to form 
a rid^ on a round curvature for meadow land, a" 
described by Judge Buel. Commence in the old fur- 
row. The first furrow must be very shallow and 
small, the back furrow a little deeper, and so close as 
to cover the first farrow ; the first furrow on each 
side make narrow and shallow, because these four 
furrows require to be placed as low as possible. 
The third and fourth furrows on each side, plow as 
deep, and wide, and high, as possible, because those 
four furrows are situated where the ditch, or the dif- 
ficulty is, which prevents the water coming to the 
funow ; then plow the remainder of the furrows up 
in proiH)rtion. The last iwo furrows require to be 
very narrow ; the last but one plow shallow in order 
to have an earth furrow after the sod is plowed. 
This earth furrow is very necessary to cover toe seed. 
Ridges may be plowed from three to five yards in 
width. The principal part of the harrowing should 
be done parallel with the plowing, in order not to fill 
the furrows. Then take a double mould-board, or a 
single mould-board plow, and go once or twice in the 
furrow, then let a boy take a hoe or shovel, and 
scatter the earth from the furrow, so that the water 
may come freely to the furrow. J. B. 

FRUITS IN Mississippi 
The improvements in agriculture ia this vicinity 
are truly gratifying Mr. F. Washington settled 
near me last February year, in the woods, with limited 
means, and a small force; had his honses to build, 
land to clear, &c. And this year he had plenty of 
gra|)e8 from cuttings the previous year; figs from 
cuttings, and peaches from small trees, set out at the 
same time for his family consumption. He sold ^300 
worth of water-melons alone, many of them weigh- 
ing over 50 lbs., and a few as much as 60 lbs. each. 
He has paid great attention to manuring with muck 
and lime, coal and ashes from a steam-mill near here, 
and from hog pens, &c., &c. ; indeed, as every good 
farmer should, he makes manure from, and of. every- 
thing, and is reaping a rich reward. He has now 
2.500 peach trees, mostly 6 feet high, from the seed, 
the past spring, all budded with choice varieties. It 
is, indeed, the prettiest nursery of its age, 1 ever saw. 
He now has turnips 3 inches in diameter, and the 
finest prospect 1 ever saw-^will grow 1 ,000 bushels. 
Our own grape crop again proved fine and abun- 
dant The rice and potato crops both were injured 
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bf drowljl Jiis year. The Cuba species oF Bermuda 
^raaa wlilcli we have tried here, is succeeding finely, 
and will be valuable for tneailowB as well as grazing. 
We hate laken a fine swud aS a tmall lot this year. 
Anolher neigbbor made an experiment this year, in 
wine, and the best judges think there is no doubt of 
his sue esa. He has a good vineyard for the time he 
has Kt il out, and contemplates making wine exten- 
UTely a a few years, havicg had experience at the 
bating' ' when a youth on the Rhine. We are pto- 



gbant's patent fan-mill 



gieosing rlowly with Itveaitig the salt inarah, io 
which we find a considerable quantity of marl, alu- 
minous earth, and decomposed vegetable matter, ctm* 
stituting its principal ingiedieals. 

I trust your worL will do all Ibe good to agricul- 
ture il is capable of, from iu merits, and this can onl/ 
be eflecled by its being widely disieminated, which I 
hope its friends everyirhere are using their best exer 
lions to etkci, John J. HcCiviiaui. 

' JUiitarippi City, Ott. 6, 1646. 



GKAN-ra PATENT FAN-MILL. 



GaiuT-s PiTKMT Fah-Miix.— Fie. 74. 



CoMsiDBRiHa Ihe simplieily of its conitmction.aDd 
complete efficiency in all its operations, we think ihe 
above Fan-mill is the best in use. It has taken the 
Jirst premiums for three successive years al Ihe State 
Agricallural Society shows, and we believe at no lew 
■ban seven country fairs. Mr. Grant has lecenlly 
made some improvements in il, which consist in add- 
ing to the screen and other parts in geaeral use in 
faa-mills. an additional screen, and what is denomi- 
nated a chess hoard, which are arranged in such a 
Dtanner as to cause a much stronger blaii of wind to 
act ujion the grain at Ihe lower part of Ihe shaking 
Mves or screens than al the upper, and thereby to 
ski the action of said sieves in effecting the screening. 



tt wheal ^ould be run through twice, to clean 
tborougbly, while the Patent Fan-Mill will chaff and 
screen wheal more etiectually in one operation, than 
other mills will in two operations, iheieby saving 
hair the lime and labor required by old mills. Tli 
Patent Fan-Mill will also clean all kinds of giaii 
such as rye, buck-wheat, oats, corn, peas, beana, 

clover, limoihy, sod flax-seed, in one single 

lion, (hts and peas are separated by bei 
throjgh Ihe mill once. 



Dirtetiom /or dianmg Qrarn and Stid. — Fol 
chaffing and screening wheat, put No. 2 mtc in No 

groove. No. 4 in No. 3 groove. No. 9 in No^ 4 
groove, and lbs board in No. S groove pushed hack 
even with No. 9 siev& If cleaning for seed, put No. 

7 in No. e groove ; if, for market, pat No. 8 in tiv. 
6 groove — give it the middle shake, and open the air 

For rye and buck-wheat, pal No. 2 in No. 1 
groove. No. 4 in No. S groove. No. S in No. 9 
groove, and give it the long shake, il you wani to 
screen lye the same as you do wheal foi matkeL 

For oats, put No. 1 sieve in No. 1 groove. No. i 
in No. 3 groove. If toaeparale oalsand peas, or taka 
out thistle beads, put No. 4 in place of No. 2— giw 
it the long shake, and dose the air slides partway op. 

Foi com, peas, and beans, put No. 2 sieve in No. 
S groove, the board in No. 6 groove — open the air 
slides and give it the short akake. 

for flax seed, put No. 4 sieve in No. 3 gioove. No. 

8 in No. 4gmove, No. 12 in No. SKroove — shut up 
the air ti\im and give il the long shake. - 

For timothy and clover seed, pat No. 4 Meve in 
No. ] groove. No. 12 in No. 3 groove, and the board 
in No. 6 groove— Ahut the air slide* and givs it 
the long shake. If yon want jour timothy m*! 



;s. — BUTE COTTAGE. cnLTUHE c 



perttcl.j clean, voii musi jml a No. 20 sieve in place 
of No. 12. 

Be careful Ihal Ihe mill slandg level, that the grain 
works equal on the sieTes, and keep il well oiled with 
winlei slrained lamp oil The sievea are numbered 
affording lo the number of meshes to the sqaare incb. 

The fan-milla are for sale at our agricultural ware- 
hotue No. 187 Water «lreet. 

ICE-HODSES 
Wk need not go lo China to learn how to make 
an iee-houne. "A cheap plan for an Ice-hoode," has 
bMn known in this ice-growing counliv of oure eo 
long, that the fnshion has got (a be so old il has been 
forgotten. Where bay or straw is plenty, il has the 
merit (Ml cheapness as well as goodneea. It is built 
thiu: 
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Mark a circle upon (he ground (if for a sinjile 
family), say IS feet diameter, and drive a row of 
stakes 18 inches apart, 6 feet high : outside of this, 
set another, circle of stakes, 4 feet from the inner 
ne i now (ill in very compactly with coarse hay or 
traw between the rows of stakes ; cut out a space 
K a paasage, which mUBt have two doors to fit tight ; 
ly poles across the inner space, and huiid up n 
Mack lo ehed off the water ; lay some poles or brush 
in the bottom to keep the ice off the ground, which 
keep well drained, and your " cheap ice-house'' wilJ 
keep itself and yourself cool. 

Try it. I assure you thai it will keep in till yon 
e tired of it, and then it will make the old sow and 
pigs a capital hen roosL SoLos Bobinsok. 

Nea tork, Oaober, 1845.' 



BUTE COTTAGE. 



The annexed is a sketch of the beautiful 
cottage of William Baiiey Laae, Esq., it 
Boxbury, near Boston, Massachusetts. Il 
conlainaaporch, small entrance haH, parlor, 
library, dining room, chi'ia closet, two store 
rooms, ten bM rooms (seven of which have 
upright walls), twoilreasing rooms, a kitcheo, 
larder, [wo cellars, and a pump room. It is 
wanned tbroughoui by a furnace. The . 
style is Elizabethan, and is no less varied ] 
than picturesque, and combines much com- 1 
fort in it. The porch may be made so wide i 
as to admil acarriage lo drive under, so that | 
let it be ever so etormy, one can get out and 1 
in without being exposed to the weather. \ 
The large projecting wiodows are deligblfnl ; 
and the jutting roof makes the building 
wumer in winter and cooler in summer, and 
pnilecls the walls from the rain, thus lieep' 
ing them much drier thar) il is possible for nai 
««ved roofs to do. Upon the whole, this cottage is 
quite lo our taste, and we think it [larlirnlarly appro- 
priate to the changeable climate of the northern states. 
We are pleased to notice that the (iothic style is 
finding favor in the country, and that its picturesque 
forms now frequently greet the traveller in his wan- 
dering among' us. Views, with ground plans and 
descriptions, of this and other •■ Highland Collages," 
■re published and are for sale by Saxton & Miles, 
205 Broadway, New York, and we commend the 
work lo Ihe notice of all persons interwied in rural 
archilectuie. The book is remarkably well got up, 
and the plates are beautiful specimens of lithography. 

CDLTUBE OF INDIGO 

It being quite out of the question to makes living 
in my neighnorhood by colton planting, I am tumin^ 
my atlenlion lo something' else. Sugar is the first 
article to attract attention, as it is extremely profita- 
bte, but it requires a fortune to begin with,^ is out 
of my reach. Indigo, I have thought, might ansv" 
bat from a small irial I have just tr ide, it does 
appear so. My Utile trial, it is true, 'S not a fair test, 
but such an il is, you shall have it. 

I planted, eariy in the aprintt, a niece of 
ground in indigo, on which nothing liad ever 
viously been planted, and alter leaving plants en< 
to give mo seed (or another year, cut and meoaui 



piece of the following dimensions, viz., 1176 links 
of the English surveyor's chain, by 150 links, which 
mill ti pi ietf into each other, gives 176,400; dividing 
this by one hundred thousand, the number ol square 
hnks in an acre, it gives somewhat more than one 
acre and three quarters. From this t cut weedK lo fill 
four troughs, or vats, wnich, after being filled with 
the weed, held IW gallons of water, which, after 
steeping about seven hours in the ilciytime. or eleven 
hours at night, I drew ofTinto another vat, and beat 
from forty lo 6!\y minutes, when I found Ihnl il 
would readily settle, and put in the lime water (about 
one quart), for that purpone, keeping the Irolh down, 
of course, with oil. In this last trough or vat I had 
two spigot holes, one above the olher, and of one 1 
allowed the far greater pari of the watpr to run, and 
then draw out the indigo and the remainder of the 
water in a rather coarse colton cloth placed in a box 
with holes in the bottom of it, the cloth acting as 
strain, and the holes in (he bottom of the box let- 
ting the water run from Ihe indigo. This I put in a 
press for twenty-four hours, in a wooden frame 
placed on a bench, with grooves, or radier saw-cuta 
across it, to afldw the remainder ol the water to run 
out. I now took out the indigo, still wet, out it in 
pieces, and dried !t in the sUn ; out of the suti it ap- 
peared to be impossible lo ilry it. Whrn the imtigu 
. wu taken out of the press, each innkiiig nvi'TiiirrJ 
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about seven pounds, or tweiity-eig^kt pounds In the 
whole. I have just now weighed it, when perfectly 
dry, and the whole weighs only three pounds. Now 
at this rate, indigo would be rather worse than cotton ; 
but I have not given it a fair trial. It was planted 
too wide apart, and not cultivated as it ought to have 
been in consequence of the cold and wet spring draw- 
ing my attention to work of more consequence. A 
neighbor of mine, an old indigo planter, has just one 
acre of ground in Indigo ; he has cut his first crop 
from it, and assures me that he has made fifty pounds 
from it, and expects twenty- five pounds more from a 
second cutlinff. From the samples of indigo I have 
seen bought by my neighbors, most of whom spin 
and weave, I am quite certain that it is much adulte- 
rated with some other substance; and they assure 
me that it is sometimes so bad it will not dye at all. 
Mr. Landry, my neighbor above spoken of, has sold 
what little he made at $2 25 per pound ; or half a 
dollar per pound more than the usual retail price of 
the imported indiso. I send you samples of both his 
and mine, which I will thank you to give to some 
dver, to ascertain the value of it in your market, and 
also a few small lumps of blue, which is three parts 
starch. Mr. Landry says that I do not beat my 
indigo long enough, and lose by it in that way, and 
that I sun it too' much and make it too light - He 
smokes his, but 1 cannot clearly comprehend what 
good that does. 

It appears to me impossible to take in and secure a 
crop of more than one and a half acres to the hand, 
and this planted at three different times, that it may 
ripen gradually, and not all at once ; and, indeed, 
not so much in a wet summer, of which we have too 
many, sometimes raining for sixty days, with no 
more than two or three days' intermission, which 
nearly destroys cotton crops, and might be even worse 
on indigo. 

The purport of this letter is to elicit a detailed and 
full account from some practical indigo planter, the 
whole process of making it« as well as to ascertain 
the price at your market of such qualities as I send 
you. All the accounts that 1 have seen on the sub- 
ject are meagre indeed. Nothing at all calculated to 
make an indigo phmter. Philip Wimfree. 

New River, La,, Aug., 1845. 

We have but recently received the samples of 
indigo spoken of above, and not beine acquainted 
with any practical cultivator of it, we banded them 
over to Mr. Partridge, an extensive dealer in dye- 
8tu& in the city, for information. The following is 
his reply. It must be premised that he puts down 
the whoUiole prices the samples might probably brin^ 
in this city ; whereas Mr. Winfree speaks of retail 
prices in the interior of the country. We shall feel 
nateful to any of our readers who can furnish us 
farther information on the culture of indigo in this 
country. We do believe it would pay the southern 
planter well if he only knew the proper method of 
coltiyatittg it 

Ma. Allen, 
Dear Sir: — I have examined the samples of 
indigo sent you by P. Winfree, Elsq. The fine sam- 
ples mixed with starch may be woith about 30 cents 
per pound, for blueing clothes when washed. The 



squares sent loose in the box, and full of white — or 
rather drab colored specks — mieht sell at 50 cents per 
pound. The sample from Mr. Landry could scarcely 
be sold at 50 cents ; but might bring more, if on trial 
it should work better than its appearance indicates. 
The sample of Mr. Winfree is much inferior to all 
the others, and I much doubt if we could persuade a 
regular consumer to buy it at any price, as it has evi- 
dently been injured in the making. 

The best violet and blue Bengal indigo are selling 
at about $1 40 per pound. We are selling phme 
consumable quantities of Bengal at from $1 15 to 
$1 20. Prime Guatimala is selling at from $1 to 
$1 10 per pound. One pound of the latter b^ing 
worth at least twice as much as any sample sent in 
the box, judging from appearances. There is cer- 
tainly something wrong in the manipulations of all 
these indigo makers. 

Query 1st. Do they not leave the plant to pass its 
period of maturity before cutting ? Mr. Dafrymple 
informed me that it should be cut when in full dower; 
another East India maker, that it should be cut before 
the flowers come out in blossom. They all asree 
that if left too long, the indigo produced will be less 
in Quantity and of inferior quality. 

Query 2d. Do they not cut the plant too soon after 
rain ? For it appears that it should have several 
days of dry weather before cutting. 

Query 3d. Do they not ferment too much or too 
little ? In making indigo in the East, they judge of 
the steeping^ by the color and the smell of the liquor. 
Sometimes it is complete in six hours, at other tunes 
it requires twenty hours This variation in the fer- 
mentative process may often arise from the state of 
the weather before cutting; for if moret from rain, 
the fermentation will certainly proceed more rapidly 
than when the weather has been previously dry for 
several days. It may be influenced also from the 
state of the plant when cut, whether it has arrived at 
full maturity, as described by Dalrymple, or whether 
cut before bursting into flower ; as the latter would 
undoubtedly ferment more rapidly than the former, 
the condition of the plant being more succulent. The 
state of atmosphere during toe process of steeping, 
must have a decided eSeci in eitner hastening or re- 
tarding the fermentation ; for when it is clear and 
dry the fermentation will not be so rapid as when it 
is hot and moist It is in this operation that more 
skill Is required than in all others: and unless the 
operator understands this point, and attends particu* 
larly to it, no profit can be derived from the manu- 
facture. 

Some of the best indieo I ever used in England 
was made in South Carolina, by the late Gen. Wade 
Hampton ; who informed roe by letter many years 
since, that the art of making was lost in this coun- 
try. I presume, however, that it may be recovered 
again by repeated experiments In Mr. Winfree's 
letter, he states that the seasons are often very wet, 
it sometimes raining for sixty days' in succession, 
with only two or three days intermission ; now such 
a seaMHi must be too moist for the indigofera. 

With regard to the beating, it must be continued 
until all the green particles have become sufficiently 
acidized to precipitate, for whatever portion remains 
in a green state will be lost, this portion being solubtf 
in water. Wm. Partridge. 
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SCIKNTIFIC FARMING. 

** Knowledgv is power/' 1 would that farmers 
Jiore generally wiopted this maxim. I look around 
and behold the rapid march of science* the vast im- 
pioTements in ikjL various mechanic arts, and the on- 
ward progress of civilisatioo. Man has been furnish- 
ed with everything coiKiucive to his happiness, and 
endowed with intsUectual faculties capable of secur- 
ing it He can study the sublime truths o/ the ab- 
stract sciences, his educated and expansive mind can 
soar above and contemplate the starry heavens, the 
mighty orbs that wheel their course around the sun ; 
ha looks within himself and sees the beautiful sim- 
plicity of his interiud oiiganization, and is led to ex- 
claim, how ** wonderfully and fearfullj^ are we 
made.** The taleats of man have been variously ex- 
erted and appli^ since the first formation of society ; 
some of the most brilliant have been exerted in the 
pursuit of political fame; some have exhausted their 
energies in the promulgation of the simple and divine 
truths of religion ; the flowing minds of some have 
roamed over the flowery fields of imagination, and 
produced the most exquisite poetry ; while the pow- 
erful and splendid talent of others, like those of a 
Newton or a Franklin, have demonstrated the most 
complex and abstruse problems of astronomy and 
philoGOf -ly. But how few have turned their atten- 
tion to f jentific farming, and reduced it to practice ! 
Whilo \nprovements nave taken such immense 
ftride" ir ail other branches of industry, to which as 
yet ip^ii has turned his attention, why is it, that agri- 
cii)*jr. nust remain behind the age, and plod on in 
its rrio^otonous career? It is, because, until of late, 
tillia^ jne soil was not considered a dignified occupa- 
tion, iuid as requiring no scientific investigation. But 
it should be studied deeply ; each farmer being able, 
if possible, to analyze his soil, and learn what sub- 
stance is wanting to mature the seed he expects to 
commit to it ; he should learn the nature and organic 
fltmcture of each and every plant he wishes to raise, 
and apply those manures, containing the required 
matter, to bring them forth in their fulness, and he 
will be many fold rewarded. The cultivation of the 
earth is that occupation of which the Deity has ex- 
pceseed decided approbation. 

Agriculture is the parent of all sciences ; it is co- 
eval with the history of man, and the surest saf^uard 
to a nation's prosperity and welfare, and the means 
of uniting in the strongest bonds of fellowship, its co- 
laborers. In the earliest age of the world agricul- 
ture was deemed paramount with the interests of 
mankind. The ancients tilled the soil and produced 
abundantly, and attributed that which was the re- 
ward of their own labor to the care of their 
Sddess Ceres. Hesiod sung of the labors of the 
Id ; the Carthaginians by agriculture, prepared 
Sicily to be the granary of the world. Ri^ulus, a 
Boman senator, sought retirement from public life, to 
till bis farm. No pursuit is more congenial to health, 
to the free exercise of the physical and mental facul- 
ties. The green fields, the gently waving forests, the 
trees bending beneath their weight of golden fruit, 
aad the rich harvests, bespeak the wisdom, goodness, 
and design, of an all-powerful Creator. We inhale 
the pure air, and are led to " look from nature up to 
natare's God." Yet, young men who have been 
brought up in the country, must wend to the brick- 
boond city, in quest of a precarious fortune, which 



they more often fail in acquiring ; whereas, if they 
would remain in the country, and exert their mental, 
in connection with their physical powers, ihey would 
be sure of. a slow but steieuly gain, and generally 
make better men. But they must bow to their idol 
fashion, and sacrifice their fortunes and health upon 
•her altar, not content to live by the sweat of their 
brows, and read the book of nature as it lies open 
before them. 

§Bv the formation of societies, and the circulation of 
ood agricultural papers, I hope to see a new era 
awn on this the mother employment of the earth, on 
which all other industry mu.st depend for a subsist- 
ence. A great stumbling block in the way of 
improved culture is, the stern prejudice which so 
many farmers have to so-called " book farming ;" they 
pronounce this with a sarcasm due to uneducated 
men. I have heard many say, an agricultural paper 
was the last thing they wished to read ; such follow 
precise!}' in the footsteps of their grandfathers, and of 
those farther back, for aught I know. But you have 
a laudable zeal, in arousing this dormant feeling 
which has so long prevailed; I heartily wish suc- 
cess to your exertions. Children of the soil, put your 
shoulders to the wheel of improvement, that it may 
turn in your favor, and let it carry treasures to 3'our 
coffers, and happiness to the community at large. 
Young men, turn your attention to that of rural occu- 
pation, which the Father of his country has pro- 
nounced " the most healthful, the most Ub-eful, and 
the most noble employment of man." 

A YOUNO FARM£a. 

Fljtshing, L J.,%/., 1845. 

GALLOWAY CATTLE. 

I HAVfibeen present at two agricuitural exhibitions 
in Scotland, where the best of Galloways were to be 
seen, and on the whole, I think them a very valuable 
butcher's beast, producinsr some of the very best beef 
in the London market They arc; admirably suited to 
a short pasture, and a severe climate, and when re- 
moved to lower districts and richer pastures, make 
ample remuneration to the grazier, llie farmers here 
who grow turnips, generally tie un a few every win- 
ter in the " byre," for fatting, which are sold the fol- 
lowing spring to the drover, whose facilities for trans- 
portation are already very great, and still increasing, 
so that the fatted animals lose but little in the transit 

Black is the most approved color of the Galloway 
cattle, though dun is oy no means uncommon now, 
and occasionally you find an equally pure bred ani- 
mal, which is belted with white ; but the belt must 
in no case extend beyond the body, having the two 
ends and the extremities of a jet black. The coat is 
made a point of the ^atest importance, as the an.- 
mal*s best protection in this severe climate. It mui,^ 
be long, thick, and silky, with a wavy rather than a 
curly character; and in evidence of this, the ear must 
be large, and at all seasons well fringed with a long 
lock of hair, haneing from the upper edge across its 
whole width, and down far below the under edge, 
thus curtaining the entire opening of the ear. 

A good ** stare," or, in other words, a prominent 
and somewhat wild eve, is admired. A broad muzzle 
is sometimes named as a GalloWay feature, and 
being[ a hornless breed, the poll must be narrow and 
running up to a point, as indicating purity of blood, 
aod an absence of all disposition to put forth home ; 
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for when there has been the slightest cross, the frontal 
bones always widen, as a preparation for these ap- 
pendages, and are most jealously watched. The 
unimproved animal is rather a stiff handler, low in 
the rump, and rising in the tail, which latter is set far 
into the back. Breeders are attending to all these 
points by making careful selections ; and in the best 
animals they are no longer found, or, are at least, 
Tery much improved. The Galloway ox stands low 
on the mund, and comes to the shambles about four 
years old, weighing about 600 lbs., when from the 
** high district.** The bull is remarkable for those 
masculine features about the head and neck, which, 
in my opinion, have been bred too line and delicate in 
the improved Short-horns. The Galloway cow is 
generally a poor milker, and is not expected to do 
more than bring up her calL Her milk, however, is 
very rich, and the butter sweet, and Uiough i am 
writing from the ** higher," or " upper district," I 
occasionally meet with an excellent Scotch cheese. 

The Galloways are generally sold out of the coun- 
try at two-years old. The heifers are all spayed, ex- 
cept a few selected for the dairy and breeding. They 
are then kept and fed in England, till nearly four 

Cirs old, when they fetch tne best prices m the 
ndon market. This breed would do well in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine ; for 
though the winters are severe and the pastures short, 
they are generally sweet, and they have a good beef 
market in Boston. R. 

Drumlaw, Scotland, Oct. 1st, 1845. 

AGRICULTURE OF MAINE. 

There is nothing in your paper that interests me 
more than those of your correspondents in different 
States, who tell us where they five, and the particu- 
lars of their climate, soil, and productions. In hopes, 
then, that the same account of ours here in Maine 
will be equally entertaining to others, I submit to 
your disposal an account of ours. In my account of 
the climate, &c., of Maine, I propose only to give 
those particulars which are more immediately con- 
nected with her agriculture. 

The latitude of Dixlield villa^ — about one geo- 
graphical mile north of my domicil — Is 44* 32' 468. 
north. We have generally about live months con- 
tinual sledding, and the snow accumulates from three 
to five feet deep. We expect one month thaw in 
the winter, under the coenomen of the ** January 
thaw," which sometimes breaks up the ice of two 
feet or more in thickness in the Androscoggin, and 
plays some wild pranks along its banks, rrom this 
statement it will readily be perceived that we have 
but about six months in which to perform all our 
ooerations in farming, which bring us to the surface 
of the soil. This, perhaps, is the greatest objection 
that can be brought against this State as an agricul- 
tural one. 

WUd animals. — The most of those of a malignant 
and depredatory disposition have nearly disappeared ; 
and their company is exchanged for those who— 
though less dangerous to man's safety — are about as 
troublesome to us. Among these more modern intrud- 
ers, is the common rat, which was unknown in this 
neighborhood several years after I came here. Foxes, 
skunks, and mischievous dogs abound, as with our 
bi<thren in the northern States. 



Serpents, — Of the poisonous kind, I never heard of 
any in the State, except some two or three towns ia 
York county ; where it is said there is, or has been» 
some rattle snakes. I do not recollect of seeing but 
one species of the snake kind in this State. This m 
of a brownish color on the back, with yellow stripep 
on the sides, and is two or three feet in length. So 
you see we are not very snakish. 

Birds, — ^Those kinds of birds which ave most com- 
mon in Massachusetts, abound to some extent here. 
Some of these, however, are seldom seen, and sont 
never. Among those I have never seen, is the bean- 
tiful quail of the middle and southern States. I h«i« 
not seen a single bobo'link, or thrush, or blue-hiid» 
or common black-bird, that I recollect this summer* 
Mischievous crows, and saucy jaTs are fltntf 
enough. Partridges swallows, hawks, and ow^ 
are as common here as in othier northern Slates. WUd 
pigeons are much plentier here than in MassachusetlE. 

WM fruits, — Some species of raspberries are tb« 
most plenty. They are, however, an inferior variety 
of a red color. I have never seen but one bush ei 
the black kind common in Massachusetts, and that 
is long since dead. The next pientiest is a blue- 
berry, which grows on very low oushes, and is quite 
a pleasant fruit. The common black whortleberry 
is not found to my knowledge in this county. 1 
believe they are found in Kennebec ; but- probably of 
limited extent. Strawberries are plentier nere than 1 
have ever seen them in Massachusetts. Cranberrim 
are found in some places, erowing wild, but I ha^ 
no knowledge that they uound to a great extent 
Blackberries of one species only, abound in thiB 
State. This appears to be one kind of bush that 

frows in Massachusetts ; thoujgh the structure of Um 
ushes, and their green features are merely similar 
there is a wide difference in the value of the frait 
The fruit is g«neral1y of a conical shape, and I l^iti 
seen now and then some of a superior size and fla^ 
vor, perhaps nearly an inch long, and half an inch h 
diameter at the bore. I have no doubt it mif^ht» with 
pains in cultivation, be rendered a supenor fruit 
Grape vines are seldom seen, and those that are seen. 
sour fruit and of little value. 

Ctdtivated products, stock, ^^.^^ Everybody knowv 
that Maine is a good stock country, and is capaUe id 
producing as gomi stock of every kind, as anySiati 
in the Union. And was it not for the serious draw- 
back in the profit of raising and keeping, in conse* 
quence of the length of otor winter, we coidd com* 
pete with any other State. 

Wheca. — The depredations of the grain -womi bam 
interposed a serious obstacle to its cultivation in this 
Dart of the Stale. We find we can avoid its imva|$iN 
Dy sowing after the twentieth of May ; but it is mote 
subject to rust than if sown earlier ; so that the Alter- 
natives presented are something like (as Pomp the 
nigger said) avoidinj^ « Silly to run on Carryfagns!** 
It is, however, cultivated to connderable extent In 
this country, and perhaps nearly enough raised lot 
home use. But little wmter wheat is sown here. 

Indian com, — I find no serious difikulty in raising 
Indian corn. In the experience of a quarter of k 
centnry, I have never had a total failure from fnoat 
or otherwise ; and I see no reason why we may not 
cultivate it in this and the more southern and weeletli 
parts of the State, with a fair profit. It is trm wn 
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must be a little careful in seleeting early Tarietiee, 
and a more carefal cultiTation. 

Rve.-^Vfhtn I first cleared my land, I raised good 
rye, but within a few years I have found, that even 
With all the risk of the grain worm, 1 can raise more 
wheat than rye on an acre. It is, however, raised 
to considerable extent, but not largely in this part of 
Maine. 

OaU. — Perhaps after wheat and com, oats will 
follow next as a generally cultivated crop. 1 can- 
not, however, from any figuring I can make, find it 
so profitable as some other crops; and I find Mr. 
Colman*s report of the agriculture of Massachusetts, 
gives the smallest profit on oats of any crop culti- 
vated there. 

Potatoes.-^Thia crop, I suppose, all know is our 
bobby up east ; and if the remark be true some have 
made, that every bushel of potatoes round here in 
Maine will nett as much as every bushel of com 
does the inhabitants of the western Stales, we have 
but little reason to complain of our lot. 

Peru, Maine, Sept. 2, 1845. J. H. Jvmhc 



CULTUAE OF FLAX. 
The following directions for the culture and proper 
management of the flax crop, were compiled by the 
Committee of the Society, for the promotion and 
growth of flax in Ireland. They have been caref ally 
arranged from the mass of information obtained by 
the &cieQr and their agriculturists, during their four 
years* experience, in the improved system of manage- 
ment By this sjrstem, Irish flax has been produced, 
which brought, in some cases, the high prices of £90 
to jei40 ($450 to #700), per ton. Messrs. Abraham 
Bell and Son, extensive shipping merchants of this 
tity, have deemed them of so much importance, that 
they have bad them eztensively published, and we 
transfer the same to our columnsv esteeming it the 
most Tdudile article we have ever met on ue sub- 
ject. If the Flax lottinjg and dressing machines 
spoken of page 331 of this number* perform all that 
is anticipated, the United States will oe able to grow 
large quantities of it for the foreign market, which 
will be adding another important item to our agricuU 
tumi exports, and greatly increase the wealth of the 
farming population. Formerly, considerable quanti- 
ties of flax were grown in this state and New Eng- 
land, but ainoe the introduction of cheap cotton 
fabrics as a substitute lor linen, its culture has been 
almost entirely neglected. It is still grown exten- 
sively in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and parts of Kentucky. 
Soil and Rotati&n, — ^By attention and carefal culti- 
vation, good flax may be grown on various soils ; but 
some are much better adapted for it than otheiM The 
best is a sound, dry, deep loam, with a clay subsoil. 
It ift very desirable that the land should he properly 
drained, and subsoiled; as, when it is saturated with 
either undccgrouod or surface water, good flax cannot 
ha expected. 

Without method, there cannot be success— diftrent 
soils require a difierence of rotation. In the best soils 
ol Flanders, flax is grown in the third year of a 
seven-conrBe rotation, or the fifth of a ten -course ro- 
tation. It is not considered generally ajdvisable to 
ATow flax more frequently than once in ten year^ 



principal crop, the same system mi^ht be profitably 
pursued ; but it must be understood, that it is only 
after oats following a green crop or old lea, and 
never after two or three succeeding crops of oats, 
which bad practice still prevails in some districts. It 
is a very general error among fanners, to consider it 
necessary that flax should follow a potato crop. Ex- 
cept on very poor soils, a better crop will be produc- 
ed after gram, and the double benefit of the grain and 
flax secured. If old lea be broken up, and potatoes 
planted, a very fine crop of flax may be obtained in 
the following year. 

Rotation of Crone for Flax. — ^The following rota- 
tion, which would bring flax once in ten years, has 
been proposed : — ^Firat year, potatoes ; second, barley, 
laid down with grasses ; third year, cut for soiling ; 
fourth year, pasture ; fifth year, flax ; or the one-half 
might be better in flax, the other in oats— so that, 
with the retum of the rotation, which would be in 
five yean, the flax could be put on the ground which, 
in the last rotatory course, was under com, throwing 
a range of ten yeara between the flax crops coming 
into the same ground. 

A gentleman of much practical knowledge, recom- 
mends tbe following as being the most profitable : — 
1. Oats, after grass and clover. 2. Flax, pulled in 
August; then plowed and harrowed in two cwt 
guano and two cwt. gypsum ; then sown with rape. 
3. Potatoes or turnips, well manured. 4. Wheat, 
and sown in spring, with clover and rye-grass. 5. 
Hay and clover. 6. Grazing. 7. Oats. 8 Flax 
and winter vetches ; guano, as before-mentioned. 9. 
Turnips, well manured. 10- Barley, sown with 
rye-grass and clover. 11. Clover and hay. 12. 
Grazing. 13. Oats. 

Preparation of the Soil. — One of the points of the 

Seatest importance in the cultura of flax, is by 
orough-draining, and by careful and repeated cleans- 
ing of the land from weeds, to render it of the finest, 
deepest, and cleanest nature. This will make room 
for the roots to penetrate, which they will often do to 
a depth equal to one-half the les^h of the stem 
above ground. 

After wheat, one plowing may be sufiicient on 
light friable loam, but two are better; and, on stiff 
soils, three are advisable-— one in autumn, and two in 
spring, so as to be ready for sowing in the first or 
second week of April. Much will, of course, de- 
pend on the nature of the soil, and the knowledoe 
and experience of the farmer. The land should oe 
so drained and subsoiled, that it can be sown in flats, 
which will give more evenly, and much better crops. 
But, until the system of thorough-draining be general » 
it will be necessary, after oats, to plow early in 
autumn. Throw the land into ridges, that it may re- 
ceive the frost and air; and make surface drains, to 
carry off the rains of winter. Plow and harrow very 
early in spring ; and again, a month after, to bring 
the land into good tilth, and clean it thoroughly from 
weeds and roots. Following the last harrowing, it is 
necessary to roll, to give an even surface, and conso- 
lidate the land, breaking this up again with a short- 
toothed or seed harrow, ere sowing. 

Sowing. — The seed best adapted for the generality 
of soils is Riga, although Dutch has been used in 
many districts of counti^, for a series of yeara, with 



Jn Belgium, it invariably follows a corn crop— -gene- 1 perfect success. American seed does not generally 
rally oats ; and, in this country, where oats is such a I suit well, as it is apt to produce a coarse, bntnchy 
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Stem. If Used, it should only be on deep, loamy 
aoils. Select plump, shining, heavy seed, of the best 
brands, from a respectable merchant Sift it clear of 
all the seeds of weeds, which will save a great deal 
of after trouble, when the crop is growing. This may 
lie done by fanners, and through a wire sieve, twelve 
bars to the inch. Home-saved seed, ^wn from 
foreign, has been used in many cases with success. 
It is suggested, that a small portion of the crop may 
be allowed to stand, until the seed be fully ri|^, and 
then pulled, and the seed preserved lor sowing ; but 
the seed saved from it in the following year, should 
only be used for feeding, or sold for the oil-mill& 
The proportion of seed may be stated at three-and-a- 
half imperial bushels to the Irish or Plantation acre ; 
and so on, in proportion* to the Scotch or Cunning 
ham, and the English or Statute measure. It is bet- 
ter to sow too thick than too thin ; as, with thick 
sowing, the stem grows tall and straight, with only 
one or two seed capsules at the top, and the fibre is 
found greatly superior in fineness and length, to that 
product from tnin sown flax, which grows coarse, 
and branches out, producing much seed, but a very 
inferior quality of fibre. The ground being pulveriz- 
ed and well cleaned, roll and sow. After sowing, 
cover it with a seed-harrow, going twice over it — 
once up and down, and once across, or anglewise ; as 
this makes it more equally spread, and avoids the 
small drills made by the teeth of the harrow. Finish 
with the roller, which will leave the seed covered 
about an inch, the proper depth. The ridges should 
be very little raised in Che centre, when the ground is 
ready for the seed, otherwise the crop will not ripen 
evenly; and when land is properly drained, there 
should be no ridges. The sowing of clover and 
grass-seeds along with the flax is not advised, when it 
can be conveniently avoided, as these plants always 
injure the root-ends of the flax. But carrots may be 
sown in suitable soils in drills, so that the person 
pulling the flax may step over the rows, which may 
be afterward hoed and cleaned, and should have some 
liquid manure. A stolen crop of rape or winter 
vetches may be taken after the flax. Rollins the 
grouad after sowinz, is very advisable, care being 
taken not to roll when the ground is so wet that the 
earth adheres to the roller. 

Weeding. — ^If care has been paid to cleaning tbe 
seed and the soil, few weeds will appear ; but if there 
be any, they must be carefully pulled. It is done in 
Belgium by women and children, who, with coarse 
clo^s round their knees, creep on all fours. This 
injures the young plant less than walking over it — 
whiciit if done, should be bv persons whose shoes 
are not filled with nails. They should work also 
facing the wind, so that the plants, laid flat by the 
pressure, may be blown up a^in, or thus be assisted 
to regain their upright position. The tender plant 

Sressed one way soon recovers; but if twisted or 
attened by careless weeders, it seldom rises again. 
Fulling. — ^Tbe time when flax should be pulled, is 
a point of much nlce^ to determine. The fibre is in 
ihe best state before the seed is quite ripe. If pulled 
too sooD, although the fibre is fine, the great waste in 
scutching and hackling renders it unprofitable ; and, 
if puUea too late, the additional yield does not com- 
pensate for the coarseness of the fibre. It may be 
ataleJ, that the best time for pulling is when the seeds 
axe beginning to change from a green to a pale brown 



color, and the stalk to become yellow, for about two- 
thirds of its height from the ground. When any of 
the crop is lying, and sufliering from wet, it should 
be pulled as soon as possible, and kept by itself. So 
long as the ground is undrained, and imperfectlv 
levelled before sowing, the flax will be found of dif- 
ferent lengths. In such case, pull each length sepa- 
rately, ana steep in separate pools, or keep it separate 
in the same pool. If tbe ground has been thoroujgli- 
drained, and laid out evenly, the flax will be all of the 
same length. It is most essential to take time and 
care to keep the flax even, like a brush, at the root 
ends. This increases the value to the spinner, and 
of course, to the grower, who will be amply repaid 
by an additional price for his extra trouble. Let the 
handfuls of pulled flax be laid across each other dia- 
gonally, to be ready for the 

Rippling — Which should be carried on at the 
same time, and in the same field with the pulling. 
If the only advantage to be derived from rippling was 
the comparative ease with which rippled flax is hand- 
led, the practice oueht always to be adopted. But 
besides this, the seed is a most valuable part of the 
crop, bein^ worth, if sold for the oil-mill; £3 per 
acre ; and if used for the feeding stock, of all kinds, £4 
per acre. The apparatus is very simple. The rip- 
ple consists of a row of iron teeth screwed into a 
block of wood. This jcan be procured in Belfast, or 
may be made by anv handy blacksmith.* It is to be 
taken to the field where the flax is being pulled, and 
screwed down to the centre of a nine-feet plank, rest- 
ing on two stools. The ripplera may either stand or 
sit astride, at opposite ends. They should be at such 
a distance from the comb as to permit their striking it 
properly and alternately. A winnowing sheet moat 
be placed under them, to receive the bolls as they aie 
rippled ofi*; and then they are ready to receive the 
flax just pulled — the handfuls being placed diagonally, 
and bound up in a sheaf. The sheaf is laid down at 
the rkht hand of the rippler, and iwtied. He takes a 
hand ml with one hand, about six inches from the 
root, and a little nearer the top with the other. He 
sprnds tbe top of the handful like a fan, draws the 
one- half of it through the comb, and the other half 
past the side ; and by a half turn of the wrist, the 
same operation is repeated with the rest of the bunch. 
Thus the flax can be rippled without being passed 
more than once througrfa the comb. He then lays the 
handfuls down at hisleft side, eac/i handful crossing 
the other, when the sheaf should be carefully tied up 
and removed. The object of crossing the handfnla 
so carefully after rippling, when tying up the beets 
for the steep, is that they part ireely trom each other 
when they are taken to spread out on the grass, and 
not interlock and be put out of their even order, as 
would otherwise be the case. If the weather be dry 
the bolls should be kept in the field, spread on win 
now-cloths, or other contrivance for drying ; and if 
turned from time to time, they will win. Passing the 
bolls firet through a coarse riddle, and afterward 
through fannere, to remove straws and leaves, will 
facilitate the drying. If the weather is moist, they 

* The beflt ripples are made of \ inch square rodi 
of iron, placed with the angles of iron next the ripples 
3-16th of an inch asunder at the bottom, i inch at thi 
top^ and 18 inches long, to allow a sufficieot spriof 
and save much breaking of flax. 
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shoald be taken in-doors, and spread out thinly and 
evenly on a bam Hoor, or in a loft, leaving windows 
and doors open, to allow a thorough current of air; 
and tamed twice a day. When nearly dry^ they 
may be taken to a com-siln (taking care not to raise 
it above summer heat), and carefully turned, until no 
moisture remains. By the above plan of slow dry- 
ing, the seed has time to imbibe alt the juices that re- 
main in the husk, and become perfectly ripe. If it 
be taken at once from the field, and dried hurriedly 
on the kiln, these iuices will be burned up, and the 
seed will become shrivelled and parched, little nutri- 
tious matter remaining. In fine seasons, the bolls 
should always be dried in the open air, the seed 
threshed out, and the heaviest and plumpest used for 
sowing or cmshing. The li^ht seeds and chaff form 
most wholesome and nutritious feeding for cattle. 
Flax ought not to be allowed to stand in the field if 
possible even the second day ; it should be rippled as 
soon as pulled, and carried to the water as soon as 
possible, that it may not harden. 

Watering. — ^This process requires the greatest care 
and attention. River water is the best. If spring 
water has to be used, let the pond be filled some 
weeks, or months, if possible, before the fiaz is put 
in, that the sun and air may soften the water. That 
containing iron, or other mineral substances, should 
never be used. If river water can be had, it need 
not be let into the pond sooner than the day before 
the flax is to be steeped. Place the flax in tne pool, 
in one layer, somewhat sloped, and in regular rows, 
with the root end uppermost Cover with moss sods, 
or tough old lea sods, laid perfectly close, the sheer 
of each fitted to the other. Before putting on the 
sods, a layer of rushes or rag- weeds is recommended 
to be placed on the flax, especially in new ponds. 
Thus covered, it never sinks to the bottom, nor is it 
affected by air or light. A small stream of water 
allowed to run thr^u^h a pool has been found to im- 
prove its color. It will be sufficiently steeped, in an 
average time, from eight to fourteen days, according 
to the heat of the weather and the nature of the wa- 
ter. Every grower should learn to know when the 
flax has had enou|^h of the water, as a few hours too 
much may injure it. It is, however, much more fre- 
quently uTuier-watered than over-watered. The best 
test is the following : — ^Try some stalks of avera^ 
thickness, by breaking the shove, or woody part, in 
two places, about six or eight inches apart, at the 
middle of the stalk ; catch the broken bit of wood, 
and if it will pidl freely oiU, downward^ for thai 
length, without breaking or tearing the fibre, with 
none of the fibre adhertng to it, it is ready to take 
out. Make this trial every six hours, after fermenta- 
tion subsides, for sometimes the change is rapid. 
Never lift the flax roughly from the pool, with forks 
or grapes, but have it carefully handed out on the 
bans:, by men standing in the water. Spread on the 
same day it is taken out, unless it be raining heavily ; 
light rain does little harm. If it cannot be spread, let 
it be set on end, or separated into small parcels, to 

{prevent it heating in the heap. It is advantageous to 
et the flax drain for a few hours after being taken 
from the pool, by placing the bundles on their ends» 
close together, or on the flat, with a slope. 

Spreading — Select, when possible, clean, short, 
thick pasture ground for this operation ; and mow 
iowtt and remove any weeds that rise above the sur- 



face of the sward. Lay the flax evenly on the grasg^ 
and spread thin and very equally. If the directions, 
under the head of rippling, have been attended to, the 
handfuls will come readily asunder, without entan- 
gling. Turn it two or three times while on the grass 
( witn a rod about eight feet in length, and an inch and 
a half in diameter), that it may not become of differ- 
ent shades, by the unequal action of the aan, which is 
often the case through inattention to this point. Turn 
it when there is a prospect of rain, that the flax may 
be beaten down a little, and thus prevented from being 
bl<fwn away. 

Lifting. — A good test of its being ready to lift, is 
to rub a few stalks from the top to the bottom ; and, 
when the wood breaks easily, and separates from the 
fibre, leaving it sound, it has had enough of the 

?;rass. Also, when one stalk in fifty is perceived to 
orm a bow and string, from the fibre contracting and 
separating from the woody stalk. But the most cer- 
tain way is to prove a small 4}iiantity with the hand- 
break, or in a flax mill. In lifting, keep the lengths 
straight and the ends even, otherwise great loss will 
occur in the rolling and scutching. Tie it up in small 
bundles ; and if not taken soon to be scutched, it will 
be much improved by being put up in small stacks, 
loosely built, with stones or brambles in the bottom, 
to keep it dry, and allow a free circulation of air. 
Stacks built on pillars would be the best. 

Drying — ^By fire, is always pernicious. If pro- 
perly steeped and grassed, no such drying is neces- 
sary ; but to make it ready for breaking and scutching, 
exposure to the sun is sufficient. In some districts, 
it is put to dry on kilns, in a damp state, and is abso- 
lutely bumt before it is dry, and the rich oily pro 
perty of the flax is always greatly impaired. Or 
this point, the Society can scarcely speak too strong 
ly, as the flax is either destroyed or rendered noi 
worth one-half of what it would be, if properU 
dried. 

Breaking or Scutching — If done hy hand, should* 
be done on the Belgian system, which is less waste 
ful than that practised in Ireland. If by milling, the 
farmer will do well to select those mills in whicn the 
improved machinery has been introduced. The So- 
ciety would also recommend that the farmer should 
endeavor to have his flax scutched by a mill ownei 
who pays his men by the day, and not by the stone, 
even if it should cost him higher in proportion— tht 
system of paying the scutchers by the stone, render- 
ing them more anxious to do a larve quantity in thf 
day, than to produce a good yield from the straw. 

llie Courtrai System. — ^This is the universal mode 
in the district from which the finest flax we receive i.» 
brought. As soon as pulled, the flax is stooked with- 
out binding it. The handfuls are set up, resting 
against each other, the root ends spread out, and the 
top ends joining like the letter A, forming siooking 
about eight feet long, and a short strap keeping the 
ends firm. In this way, it will resist wind and rain 
well, and dry fast. In six or eight days it may be 
stacked in tne field; the seed to be taken off" at lei- 
sure, in winter ; the ffax to be steeped the following 
May---a system which possesses toe advantages of 
aflfording the farmer the best season of the year for 
steeping and grassing, and a time of comparative lei- 
sure, when his attention is not called to the harvest- 
ing of other important crops. It has, in many cases, 
, when tried in this country, proved highly successful 
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•hhoiigh in otbefB it has faileti^ ffx>ai want of «zp^ 
rienee, perbapn in watering and gratsing it The 
treatment in this way has made the flax, in eome 
caees, worth two or three shilltnga per stone more, 
than pait of the same crop steeped green. It is re- 
commended that trials of this system should be made, 
in the fint instance, on a small scale. 

To avoid ezhautting the Land bu growing Flax, — 
It has always been niged against flax cnltore that it 
exhaosted the soil; bat this is not necessarily the 
ease. If the seed be saved, and cattle fed upon the 
boUs, a valnable addition will be made to the manure 
heap, as, perhaps, the richest manore is produced by 
this kind of food. The putrescent water from the 
flax pools should be carefully preserired, and either 
used as a top-dressing for grass, or mixed with the 
weeds, and other refuse of the crop, in a heap to fer- 
ment. By these means almost all the matter abstract- 
ed from the soil by the llax crop, would be returned in 
the shape of manure — the fibre being supplied by the 
atmosphere alone. 

Flax Sodetift Office, Bdfastt lit January, 1845. 



WESTERN CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

About the beginning of this month corn is gene- 
rally dry enough to crib, and all hands should be en- 
caged in securing the crop before it is time to spread 
hemp for winter rotting. There are two methods of 
saving that which has not been cut up, and put in 
shock. The most expeditious method is to shuck the 
corn on the stalk, and pitch it directly into a wagon, 
and haul it to the crib. But this plan is subject to the 
inconvenience of putting all the corn — small and 
larn, good and bad-*together. The other plan is to 
gather the corn, without shucking, haul it to a place 
near which it is to be cribbed, and there shuck it ; and 
asoort the corn while loading the wagon, and put the 
diffiirent kinds in separate cribs. If tMre is a suitable 
shelter for throwing the corn under, as it is hauled, 
and for saving the shucks, the latter plan is the pre- 
ferable one. 

Much com is cut and put in shock, which is not 
intended to be fed to stock. This is cut up only for 
the purpose of saving the fodder. This should be 
shucked out, when the fodder is damp, so that it may 
again be put in shock, and saved for winter feeding to 
cows, young cattle, sheep, &c ^ 

At leisure times, during this month, and when the 
weather is not suitable for gathering com, the prudent 
farmer should be cutting and laying in a stock of fire 
wood. 

The first of November in latitude 39'' and 40^, is 
the proper time to jput the rams (which should have 
been separated at shearing time) to the ewes. This 
will make the lambs b^in to come early in April — 
the time of ipestation being tst months. At this pe- 
riod the ewes will have a good bite of grass, which 
will occasion a flow of mils, and but very few lambs 
will be lost Farther north it would be prudent to 
keep the bucks from the ewes till a somewhat later 
period. In this month preparation should be made 
for feeding stock during the winter, especially in the 
more northern latitudes. In Kentucky blue-grass pas- 
tures, which have been kept in reserve for winter use, 
are still very fine, and wilt alflbrd abundance of food 
for all kinds of stock. A. BEAmr. 

Proipect HiU, Ky, 



TRANSACTIONS OF THE STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

I OBSSBVB in the October No. of the Coltivmtor, a 
reply to my lemuks in your September No., am 
the Transactions. The tone of the reply indicates 
more than 1 had thought there could be in this matter. 
My remarks pointed to the Society and its interests, 
and to the proper preparation of its Timnnctions te 
poblication. The editor of the Cohivator makes them 
lienonal to himself. Not intending to attack any per- 
son, it seems I have uawittinciy hit the editor of tha 
Cultivator. The wounded bird flutten, and thna 
betimys itselC My obiect was alone to call atten- 
tion to the volume of Tianaactions of last year, ana 
secure proper ones for the future. But I am deemed 
as attacking in an " ungentlemanly" manner "■ one ot 
the best agricultural writen and most estimable men 
in the State." As to '^ ungentiemaaly attack," evenr* 
thing seems to be wHgmUUmamlf in the eyw of the 
Cultivator which criticizes itself or friends, howevef 
frirly or justly. It would piobebly have the world 
believe if it could, that they monopolized all the good 
breeding of the land, as well as the patronace of the 
agiicultural community. I believe, Mr. Eoitor, that 
in pure mockerv, you denominated the Cultivator the 
** agricultural Chesterfield of the a^." It probably 
took this in serious part, and its vanity really made it 
believe itself so in earnest But we will let this vei^ 
potent and stereotyped argument pass for what it is 
worth. I had heard it aaid, and frequently, that 
the State Society had the appearance of being 
managed to promote the private interests of certain 
persons. I wished that the Society should no longer 
be subject to this censure. 

The committee of publication consisted of Dr. 
Beekman, and the editors of the Cultivator and 
Genesee Farmer. The gentleman who was employ- 
ed by that committee is an assistant editor of the Cul- 
tivator. The Cultivator is printed by Mr. Van Ben- 
thuysen, the aetmal printer to the Senate. (The 
nominal printer to the Senate is Mr. Mack, of the 
Senate, who sells his contract, to Mt. Van Benihuyaen 
at a profit of l^per cent) The profit oi printing the 
last volume of Transactions has been stated to me by 
a printer at f 2,000. About $7,000 were received for 
it Dy the printer to the Senate. Cook and Carrol, the 
printers to the assembly, offered to print it for S4,000. 
If $4,000 be the expense of printiUe it, then Mr. Mack 
could receive his 15 per Cent., and leave to Mr. Van 
Benthuysen $'2,000 profit out of the $7,000. Prior to 
the session of the le^slature of 1844, the Executive 
Committee of the Society, by law, had to report to the 
Secretary of State, and he sent the report to either the 
Senate or the assembly as he chose. In 1S44, it 
was sent to the House, and printed of course, not by 
Mr. Van Benthuysen. lu l544,alittle clause was added 
to a law, which purported to be passed for another 
puipose, by wbicn the Executive Committee were 
allowed to send the Transactions to tlu Legislaturt. 
The Executive Committee, among others, included all 
of the publishing Committee. When the Transac- 
tions were completed, they went directly to the 
Senate, and were printed by Mr. Van BenthuyseUi 
the printer of the Cultivator. 

It was a matter of public notoriety at Albany last 
winter that an attempt was made by a part of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to have the Tran.nactions sent to 
the House ; and that others, not of ;he Committee, 
desired they should take that direction. With this 
view some action was attempted io the House, but 
was defeated Motniv by Mr. Comstock, a member from 
Oneida County. The Central New York Farmer had 
been (prior to this) merged in the Cultivator; and ons 
of its editors, Mr. Comatock (brother of the Mr. Com- 
stock above, in the legislature), is now connsetsid^ 
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nrtth the Caltivator editorially, or as a correspondent, 
Mr. Johnson, the other editor, was of the Executive 
Committee. In addition to this, Dr Lee was by the 
Executive Committee made official lecturer to the 
State Society, and was to receive for sale in his lec- 
turing excursions, a certain number of the volumes of 
the Transactions for his own benefit 

Now here was, whether intended or not, a varied 
combination of men and circumstances, pointing all 
to the Cultivator. I am aware that the Editor of the 
Cultivator received no salary of the State Society as 
Reeordine Secretary. If henas received no compen- 
sation imdirteUy^ his labors have been kighfy duinterett' 
€dr He asserts that **all his labors in behalf of the 
Society for three years were bestowed withoot fee or 
reward.^ He himself here makes a new issue. Let 
qie ask if he did not receive $1,000, or a sum nearly 
equivalent to this, for merely reading the proof sheets of 
the Transactions of the Society for last year ? If he did 
not, it is strange, for he himself is the authority for it. 
When urging that the Transactions should be sent to 
the Senate (to which Dr. Beekman was opposed 
thTOughout, and Dr. Lee at first, both desirine them 
to go to the House ; but subsequently Dr. Lee changed 
positions, and voted for their transmission to the 
Senate) he remarked to a fellow-Executive- Com- 
mittee-man, who desired the report to go to the House, 
that its being sent to the Senate would benefit him 
(the Editor of the Cultivator) a thousand dollars. 
Was not that $1,000 received from Mr. Van Ben- 
thuysen for reading proofs 1 If so, were not his official 
position and the patronage of the Society used to assist 
the Cultivator or its editor ? 

Again: his friends have asserted that the position, 
of Reco'dinff Secretary alone brought 1900 subscribers 
to the Cultivator. If his friends knew this, he was 
undoubtedly the source of their knowledge. Then 
his service is indeed dinnUregted! Better that there 
should be a ''fee antl tewwrd^ for then there might not 
be a perversion of official patronage to pay for labor 
that apparently was done of mere ^ood will. The evi- 
dence that his'friends (in interest, if nothing else) have 
urged that he should be Secretary to benefit the Culti- 
vator is wot verbal, and is in possession, and can be 
produced at once if it be necessary 

There is connected with this subject another matter 
well worthy of attention. Hitherto, no person has 
been (and it has been said no person could be) an in- 
fluential member in the Society unless he had that 
connection with the Cultivator, which springs from 
subscription or indefinite friendly relations. If it be a 
direct result of a design and action in pursuance, then 
have persons been victimised that there might be an 
indirect substitute for a direct " fee and reward." 

A curious part of this whole system of no " fee or 
reward," was witnessed at Albany last winter. A bill 
was introduced into the House, directing every County 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the State, to 
lubscribe for as many copies of the Cultivator as there 
were school districts in their counties. The subscrip- 
tion and postage to be paid by the State out of the 
School funds. And how was all this to be effiscted 1 
By these very relations ; by the exercise of that influ- 
ence which springs from the possession of executive 
patronage. The 'committee of the House, to which 
the bill was referred, reported it back and advocated 
its passage ; and every man who stood in a position to 
the Cultivator of either interest or indefimU frundly 
rtUUionSf was found urging it in the lobby or the 
House. However, the good sense of the House 
killed the bill. This, if it had passed, would have 
given 12,000 additional subscribers to the Cultivator, 
with the pay certain, and subject to no commissions. 
This was a ''fee and reward^ worth working for, and 
evinced a most decided dismtereaiedntist 



The reply of the editor of the Cultivator is pro- 
fessedly a defence of Mr. Thomas, his co-editor, but is 
one in effect of himself. I have not found fault with 
Mr. Thomas for inserting his prize essays. I con- 
gratulate him on his good fortune in winnmg so many 
of the prizes awarded by the Executive Committee 
for essay* ; and it was the duty of the Society to 

Gublish them, and in this, Mr. Thomas, as compiler, 
ad no duties to perform. And yet, from the circum- 
stances that have surrounded the whole matter of the 
fireparation and publication of the Transactions of 
ast year, some persons have censured the Executive 
Committee in reference to these very prize essays, it 
having been said, that although the Committee had 
no names appended to the reports, they knew the hand- 
writing of Mr. Thomas, and were some of them led 
in that direction by thai knowledge. All this is wronp;, 
and it may be that even his essays were not in his 
hand-writing. But it illustrates this one truth, that 
when matters of this kind look suspicious, iii one 
particular, the world will deem them suspicious in all. 

My object was to urge the publication of the real 
T^nsactumi of the Society hereafter. Instead of these 
the publishing Committee and Mr. Thomas in con- 
junction in the last volume, have substituted speeches, 
theoretical speculations, and essays on the agriculture 
of distant States. Are these Ihiuaction$f No I Why 
then publish them 1 

The position I assumed is admitted by the reply of 
the Cultivator ; and all the evasion of coming to the 
rescue of Mr. Thomas, who has not been assailed, is 
mere subterfuge to direct attention from the main 

r>int to Mr. Thomas and secure sympathy for him 
asked if it were not giving undue aavantage to the 
papers edited by the Recoraing and Corresponding 
Secretaries of the State Society, that they should be 
allowed to appropriate to themselves the patronage of 
the Society. This it not met, but a new issue is 
raised. Is it not evident from the statement I have 
now made that this is true ? 

In conclusion, are not the Transactions public, 
property ? Are not the gentlemen who assume to 
prepare them, accountable to the public for the proper 
discharge of their duties? The State pays thou- 
sands of dollars every year to publish the volume of 
Transactions ; and however much the editor of the 
Cultivator may wince, the just expenditure of the 
people's money will be looked to by those who know 
something of the matter as well as himself. The 
light cannot be hid under a bushel ; and I will not 
stand by for one, and see the noble Agricultural So- 



ciety of this State, like too many things in New York, 
be made a selfish tool of, and turned from its grand 
design of advancing ^e public good on the broadest 
possible basis, without lifting my warning voice 
against the measure. 

We shall now see what the Cultivator has to 
say to this, and, perhaps, in my next, if it becomes 
necessary, and it be not deemed too ** ungentlemanly," 
1 may undertake to show how much and how many 
ideas of certain prize essays have been ptagiarised from 
others, and foisted on to the Society as original and 
paid for in solid gold. Indeed, I consider the whole 
thing, a sort of Cultivator monopoly, and managed at 
present, almost entirely for the benefit of a favored few. 

New York, Ot. 1845. A Member. 

Mount Hope Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
Rochester, New York. — We have received cata- 
logues from Messrs. EHwanger & Barry, the proprie- 
tors of this extensive and very complete establish- 
ment, and shall be pleased to distribute them. This 
is one of the best nurseries and gardens in Western 
New York, abounding with excellent varieties of fruit, 
fcc, and we heartily coma* end it to attention. 
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ADVICE TO WESTERN EMIGRANTS. 

Will that portion of your female readers who are 
intending to leave the ** old homestead," and seek " a 
new home in the West," accept of a little plain ad- 
vice from one who has grown grey in the emigrant's 
log cabin, and if from experience he has learnt wis- 
dom, will be able to give advice which will be prac- 
tically useful. 

In the first place why are you going to the West ? 
— ^Forl hold it to be "self-evident** that no good 
husband will abandon the old home for a new one, 
contrary lo the wishes of bis wife, and therefore the 
question is to her. 

If the object is mainly to find husbands for those 
** young ladies ** who, in consequence of false pride, 
and foolish fashion, have been reared in idleness, and 
taught *'all the accomplishments of a fashionable 
boarding school," let me tell vou that you are goine 
to an overstocked market There is but a very small 
portion of the inhabitants of an old country that make 
good pioneers in a new one. 

Noti^ithstanding we have unnumbered acres of rich 
soil at the West, I never can advise an eastern farmer 
who is able to ** make both ends meet," to become an 
emigrant : for if he will exercise the same frundity 
and cheap mode of living that he will be compelled to 
when he eets into his new log cabin, he can remain 
comfortable where he is, and ought to be contented 
and happy. He ought to bear in mind that all those 
rich acres are only the raw material, out of which 
farms are to be created ; and he ought to know, but 
more particularly his wife and daughter ought to 
know, that they will have to endure many depriva- 
^ tions and hardships in a log cabin, that never were 
dreamed of in a carpeted parlor with its piano and 
other accompaniments. Although there are many 
who ** make matters worse,** there are others who 
make them better by emigrating. I)on*t understand 
me that I think none but those who are so poor that 
they cannot live here can better themselves by emi- 
grating. Far from it. It is capital that we most 
need at the West, and it is there that it can be most 
profitably used. And there are thousands of farmers 
in the Eastern States whose farms are under mortgage 
so heavy, that they labor vear after year without any 
other hope than keeping the interest from accumulat- 
ing upon the principal, and yet they mi^ht sell and 
save enough to make a comfortable home m the West 
It is such who ouffht to emigrate, and it is the duty of 
the wife and daughter of such to say, ** husband — 
father — sell the old fann and let us all go to the 
West** 

This is a wise resolution. The hardest part of the 
task is, however, starting, and the determination to 
do that, accomplishes one half. Now this family, 
raised in comparative luxury, stand most in need of 
advice. 

First, as to vfhat they shall take. — ^Ah, my dear 

r'rls, wipe away those tears. I see you divine that 
am gmng to tell you that you must leave the pia- 
no, xes, you won't need it True it cost $150 or 
perhaps $300, money foolishly laid out, too, on ac- 
count in part for which ** that mortgage ** was given, 
and it will now only bring half the money ; but that 



i will buy 120 acres of the richest kind of the westers 
soil. You don't know how much an elegant piece ol 
furniture of this kind looks out of place in a log cab* 
in. I do. During my travels last winter, I came upon 
a lonely cabin all unadorned by plant or shrub, and 
against the rough black logs, and upon the rough 
puncheon floor, stood a costly piano. The wife had 
been raised in luxury, fitted for life with a finished 
education, which naturally unfitted her now, without 
servants to take care of her humble house and grow- 
ing family. And what use had she for a piano ? 
None whatever. But before marriage it had been her 
dearest friend, and now her parents, thinking to make 
her a most acceptable present, had sent her this old 
friend (dear at the cost of freight), soon to be rutned 
under its rough shelter. Half its cost in necessary 
and useful articles, would have been far more valua- 
ble. I now speak to the farroere who expect and in- 
tend to occupy a log cabin in tbe West In prepar- 
ing then to emigrate, dispose of all costly, easily dam- 
aged articles of furniture. Take no tables, chairs, 
bedsteads, sofas, bureaus, except, perhaps, one very 
plain one, well packed, for upon all such articles you 
will have to pay freight by tne pound. Sell the chi- 
na and cut glass, ana pack up only what you now 
call the kitchen, table, and cooking furniture. Don't 
take, to break, those great ^ilt looking glasses ; cheap- 
er ones will look as well, in which you will look as 
well as in better.— «A rag carpet must be substituted for 
those for which " that mortgage** was given. Yes, 
certainly, the book-case must go, and let it be well 
filled and don*t fon;et to leave the needful with the 
printer to induce him to continue to send ** the paper'* 
to your new home in the west — Beds and bedding 
carefully packed in tight boxes or barrels, and in the 
proper way, and let every article be put up and plainly 
directed. Don't say it is not necessary because you 
are going with the things and can see to them ; you 
might as well undertake to see to a whirlwind, and 
in that your moveables would not be handled more 
roughly than they will upon drays, canal boats, 
steamboats, and wagons, before they are finally tum- 
bled out in a heap at the door of your new home. I 
do not object, ladies, to your taking all those rich 
dresses. But I do object to your taking them in any 
other way than under safe lock and key. For your 
journey, have nothing in use more costly than plain 
calico. 

And now, girls, as you cannot well cultivate in- 
strumental music in a log cabin, nor sport your silks 
and prunellas through the abundant black mud of a 
rich western soil, so as to occupy all your time, let 
me assure you that in that soil you can cultivate 
lovely flowers, and beautiful shrubs, vines and fruits ; 
and soon cover over the *' ugly black walls*' of your 
new house, with climbing roses and fragrant honey- 
suckles. So be sure that for this you go well pro- 
vided. You may as well lay in a good supply of 
<* small fixings '* such as threads, needles, pins, ta|)e« 
&c ; but all the latj^r articles of merchandise, and 
such articles of furniture as you will really need, you 
can get in any of the large towns near your new Jo- 
cation. 

My advice is, that you take nothing (excepting ar- 
ticles in the clothing line) that will be superfluous 
in a log cabin. " But," I hear you say, " surety 
chaira, tables, and bedsteads, which you direct us iraf 
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to take, are aot suiierfluous." Oh, no ; very plain 
eheap ones are not so. I only want you to count the 
coat of carnage, and risk of injury and lo06» before 
you decide to move lumber of any kind. 

Another piece of advice* that is very necessary for 
your happiness to be strictly followed, is, that you 
come to a full determination, that happen what will of 
perplexity or privation, you will keep up a continual 
cheerful spirit. This also is due to your husband 
and father, who will need all the smiles and Jove of 
his wife and children, to enable him to endure the 
toil and trouble of making you a new home, that in 
a few years will compensate you all for the tempo- 
rary inconveniences that you have enjoyed — yes, en- 
jo]^ed, not suffered ; for 1 assure you that you can 
enjoy inconveniences. My wife, Grod bless her, 
often says that she never enjoyed any portion of her 
life better than she did the first winter upon the prai- 
rie, where we now live ; when she had only a low 
log cabin, sixteen feet square, which had not a sawed 
lx»Lrd about it ; being built of round poles, the cracks 
filled with mud ; the chimney built of sticln and day ; 
around the warm hearth of which often had we half 
ft score of emigrants, who had nowhere else to shel- 
ter themselves from the blasts of a wintry night ; for 
be it remembered, that we began our emigrant's life 
** fifteen miles from neifphbors," and enjoyed it 
cheerfully. So my dear friends, can you. 

I c^uld advise further, but nobody likes unasked 
advice. Believe me, your old friend of Indiana, 
New York, OcL 6^, 1845. Solon Robinson. 

■"•"^^^^^"■^■^ 
A Dbucious Applk-Puddino ; Very convenient, 
as it may be made several hours before it is baked, 
or when a nice addition is wanted unexpectedly. — 
Pare and chop fine, half a dozen or more, according 
to their size, of the best cooking apples — grease a 
pudding-dish, cover the bottom ana sides half an inch 
thick with grated bread, and very small lumps of but- 
ter : then put a layer of apples with sugar and nut- 
meg, and repeat the layers until the disii is heaped 
full. Before adding the last layer, which must be of 
bread and butter, pour over the whole, a teaspoonful 
of cold water. Put it into the oven as soon as din- 
ner is served, and bake it for 25 or 30 minutes. It 
may be baked the day before it is wanted ; when it 
must be heated thoroughly, turned into a shallow 
dish, and sprinkled with powdered sugar. It requires 
no sauce. _ 

To PICKLE Egos. — Any that are left from market 
and not wanted for immediate use, make a nice and 
very pretty pickle to garnish cold meat with. Boil 
them until quite hard, take off the shells, put them 
carefully in large mouthed jars, and cover them with 
cold vinem, and they will keei» well for several 
months. If white wine vinegar is used, they will 
retain their whiteness ; they may be made a beautiful 
yellow, and the flavor improved by the addition of 
yellow mustard powdered, or a fine red, by using 
▼inegar in which beets have been kept. 

Spiceo ViNXOAB.^-This is preferred by some per- 
sons, and may be made by heating vinegar in a jar, set 
in a pot of cold water, which must be heated to boiling. 
Put in whole pepper, cloves of garlic, race ginger, 
cloves, salt ; keep it closely covers until quite cold, 
sad bottle for use. 
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THE HISTORY OF THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 
( Chntinued from page 322.) 
Joseif 8 Farming, — With Josey, or as we must now 
dignify him, Mr. Unthrift, things were quiie different 
He was going down-hill while Thrift was going up ; 
yet he took it as easy as he used to do his whippings 
at school, and thought himself equally as little to 
blame now as then ; in short, ** it was all his luck," 
as he used to say. 

His fences were seldom all up at the same time ; 
and when they were repaired, which was never done 
till the last minute, they were just hitched together, so 
that the first unruly ox that came along, would tum- 
ble them over if he squinted very hard at the dwindled, 
stunted crops, growing on the other side. Indeed, the 
poverty-stricken appearance of the crops themselves, 
more often prevented depredation than the fences. 
He got up late, had his breakfast late, and never went 
out to work before he ate it. By this time, the dew 
was off, and none of it was hoed into the ground, or 
moistened the grass to make the scythe cut easier. 
He plowed late, sowed late, planted late, and harvest- 
ed late ; but he had one great advantage in all this, 
for he had so little to gather, that it never took a great 
while to secure his crops ; or if the storms, snow, or 
ice, did get them at last, he always consoled himself 
with the idea, *' that really he hadn't lost much — they 
were hardly worth gathering " He had a very good 
orchard on his farm ten years before, thanks to the 
owner who preceded him, but the wind had broken 
off some of the branches, and for want of trimming, 
the broken and dead limbs had rotted down to the 
trunks, and made the bodies ouite rotten, and the fruit 
itself had become stunted ana wormy, and didn't bear 
much of any ; and the few it bore, were only fit for 
the hogs, which, for the want of suitable attention, 
matched very well with the apples. These he had 
procured by years of breeding, peculiar to many of the 
farmers. He always killed the best pigs because they 
were fattest, and as soon as he got one into the ]>en 
that would not fat at all, he said she would have pigs 
just as well as any others, and 'twas a pity to save 
the best, as they were worth something for pork. His 
sheep were neglected and got the scab. He consoled 
himself by denouncing the whole flock as a mis-be- 
gotten race, and unworthy his resard, and turned them 
on to the common, where the dogs and crows soon 
remoTed both sheep and scab together. His cattle be- 
came poor from short allowance and vrant of attention ; 
and as misery loves company, poverty was soon fol- 
lowed by lice, and thinking them too degenerate for the 
attention of a man of his expectations, ne called them 
a lousy, drivelling race of Pharaoh's lean kine, and 
traded them off for anything he could get in exchange, 
old muskets, fish-nets, and a trooper's second-hand 
ri^. His house was leaky, wanted shingling, but in 
rainy weather he couldn't go out to do it, and when it 
was fair he didn't want it ; so his wife was taken sick 
from damp rooms, his children had the scarlet fever, 
and he got a confirmed rheumatism which lasted him 
for life. The remainder of Thrift and Unthrift's ca- 
reer shall be giyen in your next volume; in the 
meanwhile 1 hope all your young readers will take 
1 lesson from what is already inscribed them by 

A Friend to the Botb. 
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FOREIGN AQRIOULTURAL NEWd. 

By the arrival of the steamship Hibernia, we have 
our file of European journals up to October 4th. 

Ma RKKTS.^wlsA«t were brisk at an advance, (htton 
had fallen id per lb., and was dull. The stock on hand 
at Liverpool, on the Ist of October, was 947,000 bales, 
against 901,000 same period last year. Betf in good 
demand at an advance. Fork the same. Lard as per 
oar last Cheeae on the rise, and a light stock of all 
kinds of provisions on hand in England. Fhur had 
follen a trifle, but was in |ood demand. Hcnm lower. 
JUce dull. Ibbacco a fair inquiry. Wool brisk. The 
introduction of the wools of the United States into 
England is a new feature in this branch of business ; 
and the success which has hitherto attended the specu- 
lation must lead to a more extensive import from this 
side of the Atlantic. 

i^Mty is in considerable demand, and the rate of 
interest has advanced as high as 3 and 4 per cent. 
This is owing entirely to the insane spirit of railroad 
speeolation. 

2^ IFeatAer.— Just before the sailing of the packet 
the weather cleared up and was considered favorable. 
It is conceded, however, that the wheat crop is below 
an average. Potatoes are a poor yield in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, having suffered much 
from the rot 

Death of JEarl Somcer — formerly Lord AUhorp. — 
This excellent nobleman, and distinguished fanner, 
and stock breeder, died at his favorite country-seat, 
Wiseton Hall, on the 1st of October. His disease was 
gout in the stomach. He was for some time the lead- 
er of the Whiff party in the House of Commons, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during Earl Grey's 
ministry. Latterly he had taken little interest in 
politics, save in the beneficent movements for repeal- 
ing the corn laws, but had devoted himself to the 
rearing of stock, and the sreat interests of the im- 
provement of agriculture. He will be deeply lamented 
by the farmers of England, for few are able and at the 
same time willing to take his place. He was a wi- 
dower, and died without issue, in his €4th year. He 
was a man of fine personal appearance, and although so 
long in public life, he was diffident and retiring in his 
manners to a fault We presume his brother, the 
Hon. Capt. Spencer of the Navy, succeeds to the title. 

H9nu JUaniirec^Is it generallv supposed that beds 
of rivers and brooks fill up or wear away, and become 
deeper by age ? Or do they remain the same ? If they 
fill lip as I am inclined to think, how much may be 
gained by deepening and spreading the finest alluvial 
soil on the aojoininf meadows, as well as gaining a 
greater fall for inland draining. We read also of clear- 
ing awsy peat earth by running water and floating it 
out to sea*— an entire watte — ^in order to uncover and 
bring into cultivation the soil below. Now, if we put 
ourselves to so much expense in ^uano and chemical 
preparations, is it not rather surprising that it should 
not have occurred to hundreds that this very peat would 
be the finest possible manure on sandy and clay soils ? 
and would be more durable than any animal manure 
whatever. The drifting and blowing sands on our sea- 
coasts, particularlv about Liverpool, might be advan- 
tageously covered with peat, and the neat land a^in 
with this sand to the great advantage of ooth occupiers : 
■o might also the sea beach about Lid lighthouse ana 
Pevensea levels be covered and brought into use. And 
where lime has been uaed forages the peat would be the 
very best m inure that could be usm, to restore that 
vegetable po ion of the soil that the lime has destroy- 
ed. This, it appears to me, would be a source of home 
trade more beneficial by far than the distant and dis- 
appointing guano trade where so many ships are 
unable to procure cargoes, and mix up their half ship 



loads with sand and loam, to the injury and ditap- 
pointmeut of us poor formers.-— Gar. Chron, 

Wetdt on Gravel )fh/ib.— Seeing in your colnmas 
receipts for eradicating weeds on gravel walks, and 
thinking " prevention hitter than cure," I beg to men- 
tion a plan which 1 have always found to answer. It 
is simply, when forming your gravel walks, and before 
laying on the gravel, to spread a layer of the dark- 
colored soapwaste. which may be got from any soap- 
ery, if in the neighborhood, and then putting the 
gravel on it and rolling both of them, after spreading, 
as firmly as possible. This will not only prevent weeds 
from growing, but will form a walk as haid and solid 
as cement ^Rid. 

New Clover. — Two new clovers have been attractiaic 
attention in France, concerning which we find soqie 
information by M. Vilmorin, in the Bon Jardimtr ; one 
is the hybrid and the other the elegant. Elegant- 
clover was for some time considered identical with 
one called T. hybridum, cultivated in Sweden ; when, 
however, growing together, the diff^nces are strik- 
ing: the latter is larger in all its parts than the foniMr, 
and the color of its flowers is a orighter rose, shaded 
with white in the centre, while the elegant-trefoil has 
rather dull reddish rose blossoms, colored alike in 
every part of the flowerhead. The appearance of the 
herbage is different : the hybrid-clover has bright and 
dark foliage, and that of the elegant is pale and 
unequal; the leaflets of the latter are also marked 
with a brown band like common clover, which is not 
the case with the hybrid. Another character of the 
hybrid is that, in the summer, when it begins to shed 
its blossoms, and during the autumn, the root throws 
out fresh foliage, arranged like a rosette; but in the 
elegant-trefoil this does not occur : it is the lateral 
branches which rest on the ground that supply the 
verdure. The hybrid-trefoil also ilowers fiAeen days 
earlier than the other, which, however, lasts the 
longest, and branches more ; lastly the former is taller, 
more beautiful, and comes in earlier; but when the 
latter has arrived at perfection, having more numerous 
stems, well covered with branches, anti rnnie solid, it 
will, when mown, yield as great a produce as the 
former. The hybrid-trefoil has been a great deal used 
by M. de Kruns in the formation of artificial fields at 
Orebro in Sweden, and it has succeeded well ; it has 

5rown from three to four feet high, and has yielded, 
urin^ about twenty years, often more than 100000 
pounds per tunnland (about an acre and a quarter 
English), and always upwards of 5,000 for the first ten 
years. It is regarded as a plant equally suitable to 
cultivate for mowing and for pasturage ; strong moist 
soils, argillaceous or calcareous, suit it well ; it fre- 
quently comes spontaneously on lands in Sweden that 
have been drained. The elegant-trefoil is found in 
abundance on poor clayey stron^ soils, where it grows 
thick and vigorous ; it Is wild in Prance in many 
places, not unfrequently in ferruginous sand. It seems 
very probable that the species will one day form 
valuable additions to our forage plants, as they appear 
as thouffh they would succeed on land unsuitable for 
clover, lucerne, and sainfoin.— £(im. Joum of J^ 

jSppUcation of Lime. — It seems clear, from alt that h«« 
been said and done about lime, that it should be very 
cautiously useil on light land, and that even on strong 
land great damage may be done, thoiigh it may not be 
perceived. Last summer I applied 1*^ bushels pei 
acre to 24 acres, but lam convinced it was not eeonomi' 
cal to do so. The land was stYbng clay, and not 
drained. I intend in future to drain first, and make 
more moderate applications and oftener. I am con- 
vinced that the great value of some limestones depends 
on the phosphoric acid they contain, though i cer- 
tainly do not, like Liebig, estimate the value of iurtipt 
fay the quantity of this substance they contain.- Id. 
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^ppHcatiom of Steam Ihwer to AfgriatUure. — At a late 
aoeetififf of the Fanner's Club at Wakefield, Mr. Hean- 
ley said : Steam power is ooe of the a^nts which has 
■nvanced the manufacturing, the mining, and the ma 
ritime interests of our country. Why is it not applied 
to agriculture? A great saving can be effected by 
using steam for thrashing, grinding, chopping hay or 
atraw, and steaming food for cattle: — On thrasnin| 
com by steam power, the saving is 2(2. per load, for if 
wheat costs 5d per load by horse power, it can be 
thrashed for 3<<. per load by steam. 1 speak from ex- 
perience of the last two^ears. Another advantage is 
A portion of the crop might be thrashed out immedi- 
ately as it is canied from the field ; Wheat carried 
immediately from the field measures better than at 
any other time ; and in this respect is in the most pro- 
fitable state for selling upon the general average of 
years. By the application of steam thrashing the 
farmer would have it in his power to sell his com at 
the time it fetches the highest price, and this could only 
be partially done by the application of horse-power. 

1 make the difference in cost of steam thrashing and 
that done by horses as follows . — 

BY STEAM POWER SAY 

3 men at 2f. per day, £0 



2 women at U. do^ 

2 lads at 6<i. and 8(i. do. • 

Oil for machine and engine, 

Coals and slack for engine fire, 

Allow for wear and tear, 



6 
2 
1 

1 
3 





2 

10 
6 



XO 15 
Thrashmg CO loads per day would be 3<f per load. 

BY HOKSE POWER. 

3 men at 2«. per day, £0 6 

2 women at 1«. do., 2 

2 ladr at 6<^ and 8c{. do., 1 2 

Oil, 4 

8 horses at 2s. do., 16 



£15 6 
Which makes it cost a fraction more than &2. per 
load of 3 bushels. 
The cost of an engine and thnshing-ma- £ f . it 

chine fixed rwtdy for work is, 125 

The cost of hone thrashing machine, 

he, about 9000 

Extra cost of engine. 85 

Mr. Andrews, of Kiikham Lodee, said : I calculate 
a horse cannot last on an average above 15 years, whilst 
an engine with moderate care will last 100 years. 
Horses, whether working or not, are expensive In 
keeping; but when an engine stands still, it is costing 
nothing A four-horse engine will do more work than 
eight horses — I mean yok^ at the same time — for they 
never are all of one mind for pulling together. I re- 
collect once employing 18 horses to do some work, 
that is, six at a time, in three sets, relieving each other 
as they requi red it ; but it proved tiring work. 1 put up 
a six-horse engine and it did the same work well. Ten 
per cent upon the first cost will keep an engine in 
repair which works every day for 20 years ; but the 
cost of those used for farming purposes, as has been 
•tated,may be about 7 per cent — Gar. Chron. 

Lairge StrawbenieM mm —The Rev. E. Smythe, of 
Elkington, near Loutn, Lincolnshire, informed me 
that he cut one a short time age, weighing 2| oz.« and 
that at the same time there were two others partially 
destroyed, which he is quite sure would have weighed 
as much. This one of 2| oz. measured 9( inches in 
chcumference. It was seen by several gentlemen, 
there being at that time a cricket match cloee by. 
Mr. Smythe also says, that during the season he thinks 
te had eight which would have weighed 2 oz. each. 
I believB Mr. Smythe adopted the method I have 



done some time with every kind of stniwberr}-; it is 
the late Mr. Knight's plan Runners arc taken from 
an old bed, and pianteu in the spring ; no runners or 
blossoms are allowed for the first year. The second 
year of growth is their first and last for bearin^^ Iruit. 
In consequence of the organizable matter storeu up in 
the plants during a full summer's growth, without any 
abstractions by runner or blossom, a greater quantity 
of fruit, and superior in quality, will be obtained the 
first bearing season than during any future season ; 
therefore, my motto is, why not always have the most 
fruit, and crop strawberries like any other vegetable ? 
Ibid, 

To make Potato Starch, — Potato starch is made by 
cleansing the tubers, grating or rasping them, and 
washing the pulp so produced in a sieve ; the water 
as it runs through the sieve carries with it the starch, 
which settles to the bottom if the water is allowed to 
stand for a short time, in a tub or vat. The water 
having been poured off, fresh water is added, and the 
starch stirred up and again allowed to settle, after 
which the water is poured off, the starch set to drain, 
and finally dried. The sound parts of diseased pota- 
toes may De used for this purpose, but the starch must 
be well washed, and not suffered to remain longer than 
possible in the first liquid ; and the slime or foul scum 
which collects at the top of the deposited starch must 
be carefully removed, otherwise the starch will be 
very liable to spoil. No more potato pulp should be 
made than can be washed at once, and the pulp should 
be washed as soon as possible, because, if kept, it very 
soon begins to ferment and putrify. — Ibid. 

Superior Method of Piyparing Fatatoet for Feeding 
Stock. — Mr. Boggild of Copenhagen, washes his pota- 
toes well, steams them thoroughly, and then, without 
allowing them to cool, he cuts them in a cylinder 
furnished internally- with revolvin|^ knives, or crushes 
them in a mill, and mixes them with a small quantity 
of water and three pounds of sfround malt to every 
100 lbs. of the raw potatoes. Tnis mixture is kept in 
motion and at a temperature of 1 0^ to 180^ F., for 
from one to five hours, when the thick gruel has 
acquired a sweet taste and is ready for use. Given in 
this state, the results of experimental trials are said to 
be — 1st, That it is a richer and better food for milk- 
cows than twice the quantity of potatoes in the raw 
state. — ^2d. That it is excellent for fattening cattle and 
sheep, and for winter food ; that it eoes much farther 
than potatoes when merely steamed ; and that it may 
be economically mixed up with chopped hay and straw. 
Edinburgh Jour, of Agriculture. 

ToUow and Train- OH at a Sahe for Sheep. — In the 
Highland and Agricultural Society's Transactions for 
1644, pages 271-273, an article appeared, recommend- 
ing the use of tallow and train-oil, in equal parts, as a 
salve for sheep ; and, in reference to thai article, a 
gentleman in Argyleshire, skilled in the management 
of sheep, writes as foUowF, under date the 9th July 
last : " The salve I used for my sheep last autumn 
(viz. one half tallow lo an equal proportion of train- 
oil), has, in every respect, answered the description 
given of it in the Society's Transactions ; and one of 
my tenants whom, with some persuasion, 1 got to 
smear thirty of his flock with tnat mixture, Mmitt 
that they are in better condition than any of the 
others; that the wool will weiffh as heavy as that 
done wHh tar and butter; and wat be will get the 
price of white wool for it The expense last year was 
a little greater than tar and butter, as I paid Is. 6d. a 
pint for oil, and 6d. a pound lor tallow, but this year I 
shall eet oil for Is. a pint, and if a quantity is required, 
at probably a lower price. — lb, 

PhfdirUma IfiuAroom.— A mushroom was reeentlT 
gathered in a pasture adjoining Brightnell Park whieh 
measured 3 ft 4 in. in circumference, and weighed 1 f Ik 
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Sale op Dkvon Cattle.— When attending the 
late State Cattle Show at Utica, and witnessing there 
the beautiful exhibition of pure North Devons belong- 
ing to Messrs. Beck, Garbult, and Washbum, being 
the first, in any number, ever shown at the State So- 
ciety, we felt certain that their sterling merits would 
soon be appreciated by our New York fanners. We 
are not surprised, therefore, in learning, bv a friend 
from our vveslern counties, that Messrs. S. M Brown 
and G. A. Mason, of Elbridge, Onondaga County, on 
the 15th September, purchased of Messrs. Garbutt & 
Beck at their firm in Sheldon, Wyoming County, six- 
teen of their beautiful animals for the purpose of stock- 
ing their own farms in Onondaga. These animals 
consisted of seven breeding cows, one two year old, 
and one yearling heifers, two heifer calves, one year- 
ling bull, and two bull calves« and one pair three year 
old matched steers. The prices, although comporting 
with the times, we learn, were satis&ctory to both the 
sellers and purchasers. 

These Devons are walking into the rich and heavy 
soils of our wealthiest agricultural regions, where the 
lordly Short-horns have long ago taken possession, 
and near which some of their most spirited breeders 
reside. But of the results of their trial, we have no 
fear. They will maintain their reputation and in- 
crease in the good opinion of the farmer and cattle- 
breeder wherever they are. Messrs. Brown & Mason 
are extensive farmers, who well understand what 
they are about, and we feel quite certain, that the in- 
terest they have shown in thus appropriating the 
Devons to their own use, will be abundantly rewarded 
in the future prosperity of their herd. We should 
have noticed in our last number, that the pen of six 
beautiful Devon bull calves shown by Mr. Washburn, 
of Otsego, were all sold at good prices on the ground, 
to practical farmers, for the improvement of their own 
herds. Indeed, we have no doubt that this one exhi- 
bition of Devons at Utica has given them greater fa- 
vor with the public than they have won in the hands 
of their breeders for the last ten years put together. 

The beautiful exhibition of Devons at the late show 
of the State Agricultural Society, was the result of 
the wisdom of the Executive Committee in enlarging 
last year the premium list for the different breeds of 
cattle, without which scarcely a Devon would ever 
have been on the ground, and to that exhibition is to 
be credited the sales which we have chronicled. Suc- 
cess, say we, to the Devons, and to their spirited breeders. 
WoEKiMO Oxen. — We learn, also, that the Messrs. 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo, who took the first premium 
for the ten best yoke of working o.xen, sold eveiy pair 
of them on the ground at liberal prices. They were 
soperb animals all, and their ready sale shows that 
such spirited exertions will be abundantly sustained 
by a discriminating public. Would time permit, we 
could also notice many other sales of stock, which, 
we learn, were made at prices satisfactory to both sel- 
lers and purchasers. Another year we hope to have 
an accurate report of all the business transactions of 
the "three great days'* of the State Cattle Show. 
There is no calculating the value of these State exhi- 
bitions to the farming community, and we count upon 
a heavy increase in the future sales at the annual cattle 
shows. Let one day — an additional one, and the last — 
be set apart for this purpose by the Society, and we 
will be bound it will be among the most useful and 
profitable of alL 

Colman's Eurofsan Aorioultural Tour.— 
Part IV. of this excellent work has been laid upon 
•ar table. Published by A. D. Phelps, Boston. Sax- 
ton & Miles, Agents in New York. We are gbd to 



see that Mr. Colman has at length come to the more 
practical part of the agriculture of Great Britain, and 
has made this, according to our views, the most valu- 
able number of his Tour yet issued. We have so often 
spoken of the merits of this work, and it has become so 
well known to our readers, that a more extended n€>- 
tice of it will not be demanded from us. 

Views, with GatiUNc Plans, of the Hjgulanii 
Cottages at Roxbury. Designed and erected by 
Wm. Bailey Lang. For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway, and the Booksellers generally in this city. 
Price $1 50. This is a beautiful quarto, containing 
twelve lithographic views of cottages i^nd their grouDHi 
plans, an observatory, rural bowers, &c. As a speci- 
men of the elegant manner in which it is got up we 
would refer to Bute Cottage, page 345 of this number 
of the Agriculturist. Mr. Lang deserves much credit 
for his enterprise in publishing this work, and we 
think it will have a salutary influence in improving 
the public taste in rural architecture We are under 
obligations to Samuel C. Hills, Esq., No. 13 Piatt 
street, for our copy of the above views, he taking great 
interest in such matters. 

Peach Culture in Delaware. — This has be 
come an enormous business, Major Keybold, of Dela- 
ware city, being the largest producer of them in this 
country. A friend informs us, that he and his four sons 
shipped in a single day in August last, 5,420 baskets, 
holdmg about three pecks each, from their orchards. 

The Reybold family have about 1200 acres in peach 
trees. The total amount that they have sent to mar- 
ket this season we cannot state ; but on the ist of 
September, it had reached the enormous number of 
tixty-five thoutand baskets. On the 9th of October, 
they were still gathering the crop. During the most 
busy pari of the picking season, they chartered a large 
steamboat to carry their peaches to the New York 
market We have only mentioned one family, of the 
many engaged in this ousiness. It would be very in- 
teresting if we could have the total amount of peaches 
that have been sent from Delaware during the season 
of 1845. We intended to visit that county the past 
season, but have been prevented doing so. We hope 
to bring it about another year. 

The Bound Volumes of the American Aori- 
cuLTUKisT. — These can be had at the Agricultural 
Warehouse of Mr. J. Thompson, Charleston, S. C.,who 
will also receive subscriptions for the same in numbers. 
Mr. SoLo.f Robinson wishes us to say, in expla- 
nation to his Agricultural friends in this vicinity, that 
his continued ill health has prevented his calling on 
many to whom he was under obligations to do so. 
He is now on his way home, and will leave there on 
his Southern tour on the 1st of December. 

To Aorioultural SociETiES.-r-We received many 
invitations the past month to attend the annual meet- 
ings of various Agricultural Societies \ but from our 
numerous engagements at home, it was not possible 
to accept them. We are much obliged to our 
friends for their polite invitations, and are happy to 
learn that an increased attention is being paid, through- 
out the country, to agricultural meetings of all kinds. 
Owing to the crowd^ state of our columns, and the 
expectation of our readers that we shall publish such 
articles as more generally interest them, we are pre- 
cluded from taking as much notice of county Agri 
cultural Societies, as we should be glad to do if oui 
paper possessed more of a local character. 

To Correspondents. — Philetus Phillips, £. S., 
John P. Norton, S. 8. W. Vick, R. L. A., Iir(prover,are 
received. The second No. of the articles oi* the Here 
fords and the farm mai'TSgement of Mr. Sotham is in 
hand, but owing to the absence of the writer from the 
city, was too late for this number. It will appear ia 
our next. 
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REVIE1¥ OF TAB IHABKET. 

PttlCES CURRKNT IN NKW YORK. OCTOBSE 25« 1845. 

ASBKPots, perlOOlbs. 93 87|to 93 94 

Pearls, «lo. 4 121 *• 4 19 

BAI#S ROPE, lb. 5 ** 7 

BARK,Querrimm Ion. 84 00 " »4 30 

BEANS. White, bath. I 18 " 125 

BEESWAX Am. YeUow, lb. 98 ** 33 

BOLT ROPE, do. 19 " 13 

BONES,Kroand, bush. 40 ** 65 

BEI8TL&, American lb. 95 " 05 

BUTTER, Table do. M 25 

Shippinc. do. 9 •• 13 

OANDLBd, Mould, Tallow, do. " 11 

Sperm do. 95 ** 38 

Stearine, do. 90 «* 95 

OBBBSE, do. 4 •* 8 

oSaL, Anthracite 90001b.. 5 00 « 00 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 11 *• 12 

OOfirON do. 6 - 10 

COTTON B AGOINO, Amer. hemp, .... yard, 13 »• 14 

Kentucky do. 19 •• 13 

PBATHERS, lb. 96 " 34 

FLAX, American. do. 7 •* 8 

FLOUR, Northern and Western, bbl. 5 50 " 5 75 

Ftocy do. 6 00 ** 6 25 

Southern, do. 5 95 ** 6 50 

Richmond City MiUs. do. 6 95 ** 6 38 

Ry- do. 3 68 " 3 75 

GRA1N--Wheat, Western bush. 1 10 •• 120 

Soathera, do. 1 00 » 110 

Rye, do. Td •* 75 

Com, Northern do. 67 *• 68 

Southern, do. 65 •• 66 

Bariey. do. 67 ** 60 

Oau, Northern, da 49 •* 43 

.Southern, do. 35 *« 38 

GUANO, lOOlbs 925 " 3 00 

HAY.lnbales do. 70 " 80 

HEMP, Rosria, clean, ton, 175 00 *• 180 00 

American, water-rotted, do. 105 00 ** 185 00 

American, dew-rotted. do. 75 00 *« 195 00 

HIDES, Dry Soothem. lb. 9 ♦♦ 11 

HoraT.... »»»• >« " W 

HORNS, 100. 100 - 7 00 

LEAD.. lb. 4 38 - 4 75 

Sheetandbar -do. ^ 4| " ^ ,5| 

MEAUCom bbl 3 00 •• 3 19 

Cora..! hhd. 14 00 " 14 95 

MOLASSES. New Orieans, gal. » •* 27 

MUSTARD, American, -Jb. 16 • 31 

NAVAL STORES-Tar, bW. I W *• 2 00 

Pitch, do 1 25 •* 138 

Rosin do. 80 " 90 

Torpenttne. do. 9 75 »• 3 95 

Spirits TurpenUne, Southern, gal. 48 '* 50 

OIL. Unseed, American. do. 67 " 68 

Ghsior. do. 57 " 68 

LMdT.. do. 70 •« 75 

oilcakE ^<»»»»- i«> *• — 

PBAS,Fleld bush. 1 85 " 150 

PLASTER OF PARES, Ion, 9 50 " 2 09 

Ground, in bbls.. of300ibs, 1 19 ** 125 

FEOVISIONS—Beef. Mess, bW. 700" 900 

Prime, do. 4 50 ** 5 50 

:5moked, lb. 6 *« 

Rounds, In pickle,, .do. 4 " 6 

FortcMess, bW. 12 00 " 14 00 

Prime, .....da 9 00 " 1100 

Lariv!;/. lb. 8 " 6| 

Bacon sides, Smoked, do. 3 " 4 

Inpickle, da 3 •• 4 

Hams,gmoJrad da 6 " 10 

Pickled, da 4 " 7 

Shoulders, Smoked, da 5 " M 

Pickled. da 4| " 5 

■1C3E. lOOlbs. 4 75 •» 5 50 

5aS, •Mk. 130 " 185 

Oomwon. bush. 90 ** 35 

8EBD&-Clover Vu'w* ^a £ u •. «2* 

Timothy Tbutiju 14 M ^ 9100 

Flatrough, » da 8 50 *• 9 00 

clSui!.. da Wao " W75 

SODA, Ash, conl'g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 3 •♦ 3 

Sulphate Soda, ground, da 1 " — 

SUGAR, New Orieans, da 5 ^ 8 

SUMAC, American, loa. » » T. ^ *2 

TALLOW, •"»• J ; 8 

TOBACCO <*o- • ' 

WHISKEY, American, g^l. 98 ;* 97 

WOOUSaxony J. M '^ g 

Merina '^ * *» 

Half-blood, da 95 •• 30 

Couunon, ^ ^ " S5 



NEW YOaK CATJCLE mARKET— Oct. 27. 

At Market. 1860 Beef Cattle, 40 Cows nod Calves, and 4000 
Sheep and l^iambs. 

Pucks.— Beef Cattle vi'ere In poor request, and at the close a 
good many left over. Fair to best retailing may be |»inced at $5JM) 
a •5.75; with some extra at 66. 

Cows AND CAI.VBS.— All sold at $Ida$30. 

Sbkkp and Lambs.— Sales at 75 a 2.35 for the latter, and 61 a 
3030 for Sheen. 1 .eft over 600 bead. 

Hay— Is brisk at 01 ct'. « 61 per cwt. chiefly the latter rate. 

RBMAnxs.— j9«A^ In moderate request. CottoJi, lirlsk. and 
has recovered the late decline produced by the la»l news ftom 
England. Export since Ist September last. 00,558 bales ; same 
time last year, 03,728; same time year before, 11,390. Flour Is 
Arm. Our readers will see that this great sbiple article has ad- 
vanced about $1 per barrel within the past month, greatly to the 
benefit of the Tarmer. Grain of all kinds, brisk. C»ni, quite scarce 
In market. Hewtpy more Inquiry. A*aM/ Stores, an upward ten- 
dency. Froewioa, Arm. Seei», active. Sne«r. quiet. Tbbaceo, 
the same. Wool, without change. Several lots have been sold 
for export 

Mouep remains plenty. 

Stocks, — Q,uile buoyant 

Tko 9roatker.—We have had one cold turn this month, with 
sharp ftosU ; but we are now In the midst or a deltghtfttl Indmn 
sommer. 

TTks Otsps.— Pretty much everything at the north Is now har- 
vested. Potatoes have suffered much from the rot and prove a 
short crop. Prices rule high. Com, at the South, is very short 
Cotton has sustained considerable Injury flrom the rain and una- 
sually early and severe .>osU this month. Tobacco has been In- 
jured some by the fW>st ; but upon the whole a fair crop. Rice 
has conw in well. Sugar h very promising. . 

MAGNOLIAS FOR SALE. 

Nurserymen and Gardeners, by making inmiediate appllcafion 
to A. B. Allkn, at the New York Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
187 Water street can be furnished eariy next spring with trees 
of the Magnolia Macryphlla and Grandiflora. at fSO per thousand. 
They will be carefully packed in boxes containing 500 or 1000 
each, and will be forwarded flrom the South bv the way of the 
Ohio river, as early as navigation opens, and delivered In the 
original packages, in good order, to purchasers. 

SOLON ROBINSON, Agent for the Owner. 

October, 1846. 

PRINCE'S LINN>EAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 

NURBWlESv 

rLtrsBiNo, nbu nkw Yonic. 
The Oreat Original Eotabtiehment. 

This nursery estabUshntent Is tb« largest In the Union, cover* 
Ing near 00 ecres, and comprising the most extensive and select 
collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants everoflbred 
to the public— among which are more than 500 varieties of new 
and rare Fruits, and above 1,000 varieties of rare Flowering 
Shrubs and Roses, which are nowhere else to be found In Ame- 
rica. The new descriptive Catalogues, with precise descriptions 
and directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant And orderb will be executed with 
that accuracy and despatch which characterises the whole es- 
tablishment Catalogues may be had of A. B Allen, 187 Water 
street ; ^xton k. Miles, 205 Broadway ; and of Clark k, Austin, 
Agents, 130 Fulton street, and orders left with them, or sent per 
mall, will meet prompt attention. • 

WM. R. PRINCE k, CO. 

N. B. The public are cautioned against a deceptive use of our 
name and title, which they will find exposed on our catalogties. 

LIVE HEDQES. 

50,000 Maclura, or Osage Orange, for sale by the subscribers, 

D. LANDRETH ac FULTON, 
Nurserymen. Philadelphia. 

PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Just received from the Peruvian Ouano Company, warranted 
pure and of beat quality. Price In bags, for any quantity not Icte 

JVbe. Irt. 42 South street 

QRANTS PATENT FAN-MILL RIGHTS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers to sell the Patent-right of his Improved 
Fkn Mill, to connUes where the right Is not already dlspraed oC 
The letters patent are dated July 10th, 1845. Letters addressed 
to L. T. Grant, at the junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., New York, 
post paid, where the Mills are manufhctured, will receive im- 
mediate attention. They may be seen at the Agricultural Ware- 
house of A. B. Allen. 187 WaUT street New York. ^ 

STALK AND STRAW CUTTERS. 

SlncUlr*s Stalk and Straw Cutters. price S35 to ^ 

Hovey*s do. do. S!2i^S* 

Stevens* do. do. •12?* '5* 

Other kinds for straw and hay, ^,,^„ ,^__- . a^i^J^' 
s A B. ALLEN, 1^ Water St, N T* 
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WIRB'GLOrns AHD MIBVBt. 

IHArent kinib and sixa* con«tiinily on hand. 

rtaTiLUHt. 
PWnvlan and African Giuno, Poudrette, Bonedast, Lime, Plas 
Itr of Paris, ice. 

rnClT AND ORNAMBMTAL TRXICt AMD SHnvnt. 

Onteri taken Tur these, and executed from a choice 'W the becc 
NonertM. Gardens, and Conserraiories la the United Suuee. 

■ORSBe. CaTTLB, ailBBP, ■•.71IIB AND POULTRT. 

Orders execate<l for stock of all kinds, to the iiest advantagt. 

The sttiwcriber requests winples sent to hlni of any new or iiii- 
lirored Impleiiienu, Seeds, tec, 4bc., which, if found valuable 
extra inUos will be taken to bring thein before the public. 
A. B. ALLGN, 187 Water Street, New York. 

CARTER POTATOES. 
Theee Potatoes, so far as heard rirom them In this vicinity 
Mve remainiNl proof aialnst the loL They an of snperior 
fBlUty for the table amfirood yielders. Price, 93 per barrel. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water st N. Y. 



VALUABLE WORKS, 
BY A. J. DOWNING. 
I. Ths pymht mud f^tut Trees •/ Jfmerie*! or theCiiltare, 
Pn*tri*uion. and M;iaaj>efiieRt, In the Gardes aad Oichaid, of | 
Plmii Tree^ ipeaenlly ; with descnpcioas of all the Aacst varieties I 
of Fmit caltivnced in this country : one tbiek vol. Iftmo. FtHh ' 
•ditiiM ; wttb nnnv engravings, fl SO. Or a superior edition in 
laiie 8vo., to m«ich the author's other works, 89 SO. 

** It If with feelings of more thaa ordinaiy gniificatioe that 
we anmKinoe the :ippearanee of this lavaloable work. We are 
sure that none or our readers will be in the least disappointed 
with it4 atnteni*, notwiihtbinding the high expecUlion^ which 
have been rti^l by the known abilities of its author. A delibe- 
rate esaminttion of the work enables ns to say, vrtthoat hesita- 
tion, tha.t it in by far the greatteKt acquisition ptaeed within the 
reach of American cnltivalors of frail which has ever appeared.'* 
— 7»« Cm/ti9al9r, 

**This is :t valu:ible practical worlc. nnd every orchardist and 
•very frnti-grower shoald possess himself of ita sinresof Infor- 
mation."— f/. S. Gaieite. 

S. A Treatige on I^ndscmpe Gmrdemimg ; ndapled to North 
America, with a view m the improvement of Ooontry Residences. 
Comprising hi^uiricHl notices, and general principles of the art; 
directions for laying nnt gmnnds, and arfanglng plantations; des- 
cription and cultivation of hardy trees; decoraUve acenmpanl- 
moots tc the hon<<e and groumh; formntion of pieces of artirieial 
watar, flower-gardeni, etc ; with remarks on Rural Architecture. 
New edition, with Urge additions and improvements, and many 
IMW and Ijcautiful ilinstraiions. 1 Inrge vol. 8vo. t3 fiO. 

**Thi8 v.>iMme. the Arst American treatise on this snlijecL will 
at once take the rank ol tk* staadard work.*'— ^tf/iaM«*« Jmurtut, 

** Uowning's Landscape Gardening is a masieriy work of iu 
Und,— more es|iecially considering that the art la yet in Ita in- 
fancy In America.'*— /.«vdo«*« Oardemer't Magathu. 

3. DfignMfor VoUa^rt Residtncea ; adapted to' North Ame- 
rica, including Elevations and Ptahs of the Buildings, and De- 
signs for L.iying out CronntU. 1 vol. 8vo. with very neat illns' 
Intions. Second edition, revised. fSOO. 

The *' Cottage Residences" seems to have been equally wetl- 
nmed and happily done. Country gentlemen, no lunger limited 
to the meagre designs of uneducated carpenters, nre erecting 
agreeable cottages in a variety of styles suited to the locatkra or 
•cenery. Even in the west and sooth ther« are already nsany 
striking cottages ami villns built wholly, or in part, from Mr. 
Downing*s designs ; and in the suburbs of some of the cities, 
gMMt of the new residences are modified or moulded aAer the 
hinta thrown oat in this work. 

4. Oardeiiing for IjuUcm ; and companion to the Flower- 
GanJen. Being an Alphabetical armngement c^ all the orna- 
nental Planta usually grow* In gardens and shrabberies ; with 
rail directions for their culture. Hf Mrs. Loudon. First Ame- 
rlean, from the second L^mdon edition. Revised and edited by 
A. J. Downing. I thick vol. I3ino.. with engravings represent- 
ing the processes of grading, budding, layering, ace., ace. 81 35. 

** A truly charinins work, written with simplicity and clear- 
Btts. It is decidedly the best work on the KUiiject, and we 
■Crongly recommend It to alt our fiilr countrywomen, as a work 
they ought not to be withouL**— A*. Y. Cottrier. 

Published and fiir sale by 
WH.EY ac PUTNA M. 

If. Y. AGBlGi;L.TUItAL 1VAKBHOC8E. 

Having taken the caniinrxlinm store, No. 187 Water Htreet, the 
•ubfcriber is now opening the larokst and most comflktk 
■etortment of Agricultural Implements of all kinds, ever yet offered 
la this market. Most^fihcve nre of new and highly iinimtved p'lt- 
tem.warmnteil to be inadu uf the best mntertal«.put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and oflTered at the 
Sowet t cash (irices. 

SBBDS rOR TUB FARXXR. 

Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Bariey 
Oats, Corn, Beans, Petis, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Car 
rot, Parsnem Clover and Grass-seeds, impnived varieties of Pota 
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THE AMBRICAIf A6RIGCJI«TirRI91V 

TBRMS-'One IMInr per year ia advnoe ; single numbers. 
Cents : three eopies for Two Dolbus. 

PuMuhed Monthly, by riAXTon k. Milks. SOS Broadway, N« 
York, containing 32 pafes, mya! odavoL 

Each namfaer of the Agricultnrisc coniaias bat One sheet, ami 
b tiaa^ported by mail under the same regukitions as newip^pcrs. 
via. : frt* any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion : (wer this and within 100 miie«, nr to any towa in the Stale 
of New York, otu eeml {KMtage on each number, and one mmdtikml/ 
eemts if over 100 miles, wiihnat the Stale. 

It is so much tnmble to set a post office order paid, aad it n- 
^uires so much formality, that subscribers will please hereafiier 
remit all moneys directly to Saxton and Miles, at their risk nad 
expense ; ttJtiag caie, if possible, that the pcickftge dues not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus subjecting them to single 
pottage only. Agenta also will please bear this in mind. 

Editon of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis, npoa sendiiw 
such notice to this office. 

Volufloes I., II. and III. of The Amkricax AaRicDLTuaiaT 
with tables of contenu coinpleta, for sale ui .jl.ilO ench ; ele- 
gantly and nnifunnly bound in doth, f 1. 35 These nn haad- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desimUe premiuius for dis- 
tribution with AgriciiltunU Societies, acd shfinid al»o find place 
in all our District School Ubniries. They conHtitiiio the best aa^ 
most dnnidete treatise on American farming. stock-bree«ling. aswl 
b<irticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, a Liberal 
discount wiil be made. 

^^IK^fJP^ ™^ AftlERIOAN AGRICULTURIST* 

Pktioddphia, J. M. tJhmpbell. 

tVmtktngtmu, Pm |>f. R. n. Reed. 

Sjiructue, JiT. r.. . .Stoddard k, Babcoek and L. W. Hall 

•Jlubmm,, Jif. Y» ••••.•«•.««.... .J. C- Derby acCo. 

Roeketter, JV*. I''.... .•••..••...•.....,.,C. P. Crossmaa. 
Rmjalo, Jit. v.. J. H. Bniier ac Co. 

?«»'•«.•*'■" Saxton at KelL 

Mdjoaukie, m$. Ter. Hale at Hopkins. 

Gfc4«4v». W/ aP.CaleatCou 

SLJ.^ig,Mo Ilalsnll at (MleC 

t^mSmmin* r^ J Mortim dt Griswold. 

\w ^ •••" {George Lniipingdc On. 

^ew Orlemu D. Baker gc Co. and N.Steele. 

CtmciMmati, Ohio W. IL MooroatCo. 

CkariaUfn, S. C. J. Thoaipsoa. 

^tkemBn Qto J. J. Richards. 

■J?'/f'*. ^a. J. Vickery,Jr. 

JfaUktz.Mu* GS.Tainier. 

%V—4Undy /.«., Ea»i F\dieUu»m Rev. A. W. Pod. 

GenemI Tmvelling Agenta. } **"»" Rjaineoii. 

_ , , a "• — J ALOnxO SHKRKAlf. 

Bound viduines can be obtained of any of onr Agenta at SLS 
per volume. • 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

t'KHE we are, gentle reader, at ihe end of 
ii'Li'-ili campaign, and we trust by this lime that you 
iihi: ns hugely, ami are prepared lo furnish the 
lineietofmr — which, by the way, means nirthingi 
ii'-<- less than cash, in the shape ol subscriptions — For 
!'.<' lifth regular sortie against the aenciillDral enemy, 
Cii^oilel Ignorance and CaplainTrrjuaice. They are 
ilotiichty knights, trul^, or in more common parlance, 
Kard cititamers; but if we can only succeed in once 
I'liiiqiieringlhem, we shall then iowell enough, and be 
nlile to sit down under Ihe shade ol our apple and 
l>each orchards, and enjoy Ihe fruits of our labors. 

Agricullurai products are now bringing capital 
prices — indeed, the farmer, la our great delight, has at 
length got the upper hand again ; and while be is 
llMing his stout leatherpnrse with the proceeds of bii 
catite and crops, it will be a great pily if he does not 
set apart a small sum for an agricultural journal, ti 
sloie hie mind with new ideas, and enable him lo im. 
prove hie ancienl ciaft Now, i» there anything bel- 
ter adapted to this purpose than Ihe American Agri- 
cullarist ' We opine not. It may not be very modest 
in nsto say so; nevertheless, we cannot help msinuat- 
ing in the most delicate manner imaginable, thai our 
(leriodical is out and out the very best friend and in- 
stmelor that the Farmer, his wife, and all his little 
ones, can possibly oblain in their al&irs ; and il should 
ever be the first and lasl book, after the Bible, for 
them lo read. Why, only look at it. We will say 
nothing of the pngra and pages of rich solid practical 
matter, for the hardy husbandman, which runs 
through alt the catendar months from January to 
December Inctui'ive ; but merely glance at the Ladies' 
and Boys' Deparrmenls. Then candidly tell ne. 
gentle reader, did any one ever give you such an ad- 
mirable treat as the lirsl to llie lasl of these papers. 



from Polly Dickson to Farmers' Wives, Our lady con 
trihuton', though few in number, are a host in talent, 
amiability, good soutid sense, beauty, and discretion 
We expect a large addition to them, in the coming 
volume; and this we will frankly say, thai any man 
may consider himself highly flattered by being asfo- 
ciated in their company. llien, as to the boys, what 
sage advice for Ihem, from Ihe redoubtable Siimbo 
to Mr. and Mrs, Thrift and Unthrifl, and all the 
little Thrifts and Unthrifli '. Why, boys, if some of 
you don't become Presidenis of this great Republic one 
of these days, we shall be exceedingly disappoinleil. 
Our Hrsi President— the immortal Wasliington — the 
greatpsl ami best man that ever lived, was a farm:'r; 
all the rest have been lawyers — no offence to liie 
irofession — and far, very far indeed, bin inferiors We 
lope when the boys who read this paper get growti, 
■nd can go to the polls, that Ihtu teilliieci a FARMER 
(or their President, I.et the plow rule is our motto. 
The first number of Volume Fiilh of the ApicnI. 
lurisl will be issued promptly on the Isl of January. 
lS4f>. with embellishments and matter such as will 
commend it more and more to the farming public. 
The work is well established — has a good and con- 
stantly increasing circulation — and we have li.e 
means now of pushing ilmore extensively llian tieie- 
tofore, in every quarter. We shall lake care to c!o 
this the present year to the utmost, fully believing ui 
the end of il, we can show as large a subscription list 
! any other paper of a similar Icind in Ihe Uniini 
lates. There is one superiority about our jouriijii, 
id that is, it has nothing to do with dimia or pa,-- 
rn, and is ihe organ of no particular Society. It 
.ands FREE and INDEPENDENT— it is conse. 
crated to the ganeral good of the great agiiculturai 
class 01 ine country— ^lu^ '''os do we ever intend to 
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THE POTATO BOT.— A CHAPTER ON APPLES. 



THE POTATO ROT. 
Wx are asked to insert some articles on the pre- 
sent alarming disease of the potato. We respectfully 
decline doing any more than we have in the present 
and past volumes, till something more positive is 
known about &e disease, be it murrain, cholera, or 
simple rot. The agricultural journals of the day, 
especially in Europe, are teeming with articles on tms 
subject; we have read them nearly all, and have not 
cot a single new idea, more than is already published 
in this periodical, at pages 350 and 354 of the last, 
and page 110 of the present volume. We are deter- 
mined not to bore our readers with long prosy arti- 
cles which teach them nothing new. The whole 
thing may be summed up in a lew words, and these 
are — that the disease is probablv a fungus. The best 
remedies are salt, lime, and charcoal. We recom- 
mend procuring new seedlings, and be very careful 
not to let them get mixed with old ones. Plant next 
spring on sod ground, without other manures than 
plaster, nit, lime, charcoal, or ashes. A good sod, with 
the addition of the other materials, will oe sufficiently 
rich to raise a laree crop ; and depend upon it, if the 
seed be of a good variety, and it escape the rot, the 
crop will be sweet, mealy, and highly nutritious — the 
best for animals as well tis man. Our readers will do 
us a great favor by giving as facts on this interesting 
$ubJ3ct, free from speculation. 

A CHAPTER ON APPLES. 

Tiu great advantage of fruit raising to the fanner, 
has been often commended through our columns. It 
is not our intention to enlarge upon its general merits 
at present, but to confine what we have to say to the 
subieel of apples alone. 

The apple is, beyond all question, the king of 
fruits; as wheat and the potato are of grain and 
roots. In some one or more of its varieties, it keeps 
throughout ibe three hundred and sixty- five days of 
the year; and long after the earliest eenitings and 
sweetpbough with weir glossy sides and fragrant odor, 
are offered in the market, the piles of smooth green- 
ing and pijppins, and rough golden-coated russets, 
with all the hrmness and substantial merits of vete- 
rans of '76, are tempting the eye and olfactories of 
every passer, by their plump and but just matured 
perfections. It is to this quality of enduringness, 
which is, with some exceptions, common to all sea- 
sons and all dimes, that much of the merits of the 
apple are due. But much more it may justly claim, 
in its luscious flavor, and healthful influences ; and its 
peculiar adaptation to so large and varied uses. Be- 
sides the thousand-and-one varieties of dishes of 
which it forms the sole, or principal, or a subordinate 
part, in the economy of the skilful housewife, it con- 
tributes greatly towards the interest of the farmer b^ 
the profits from its sale, and its use as food for his 
stock. 

The profit from feeding the surplus of an extensive 
orchard of fine fruit to stock (for fine fruit is as much 
ibetter for animals as it is for their owners), has be- 
come an item of careful estimate, since the nearly 
general abandonment of the wasteful sottish system 
of cider-making. It was the rule, we believe, that 8 
,to 12 bushels of apples would make one barrel of 
^ider; and 8 to 12 iMirrels of cider, one barrel of cider 
brandy. The former was made to the halves, while, 
|)erhaps, 2 gallons of the latter might be returned as a 



full equivalent for a barrel of the former. Two 
gallons of miserable liquid poison, within less than a 
generation since, was the product of 8 to 12 bushels 
of apples I Let us see how the case stands by the 
touchstone of figure»*-£ight bushels of good apples 
(and it is cheaper raising good apples than poor), are 
worth in an average of seasons, 37| cents per bushel, 
in the orchard, $3 for the whole ; while the 2 calloDS 
of brandy would be worth about the price of wbiskej, 
say 50 cents — diflerence in favor of selling the apples, 
or using them for some appropriate purpose, six loooew 
Verily the present age has improved some in poeket, 
as well as morals. 

The value of apples, however, for feeding to 
stock is not equal to that for selling, whenever a good 
market is within reach. The early droppings from 
the trees should be invariably fed to stock ; as be- 
sides their general worthlessness for other purpoeen, 
from tbeir immaturity, they frequently contain worms, 
which their consumption by stock eflfectually de- 
stroys. The most economical way of providing for 
.this, is to allow swine to run at large in suflkieiit 
numbers to consume all the first droppings. These, 
with the offal of the dairy, and a good clover pasture, 
with a trifle of meal, thoroughly soured with the 
whey or slops, will put o good breed of hogs into fine 
condition, if kept out <f the road, by the time peas, po- 
tatoes, and corn, are sufficiently matured to begin their 
fall feeding. If there should be any surplus of 
apples, beyond what may be piore profitably disposed 
of, these may be fed to themttening porkers, either 
raw or cooked, with certain advantage. The exact 
equivalent in grain or roots for pork or beef making, 
has not been ascertained with sufficient accuracy to 
be here stated, but that thev stand high in fattening 
properties is beyond a doubt ; while the quality of 
meat they produce is of the highest flavor. 

Skeof may be suY^stituted for swine in rangiiir 
through the orchard and picking up the diseased ana 
immatured fruit. Thev will not hurt store sheep 
either in flesh or fleece, but they are more particularly 
profitable for such as are intended for mutton. A 
run in the orchard is an excellent preparation for 
heavier feed at a later period in the season, and richer 
or more highly flavored mutton cannot be produced 
than is affi>raed from such as have this food continued 
to them, till ready for the shambles. 

Milch Com thrive on them exceedingly, though 
they should never be allowed to run among the trees, 
from their injuring the limbs, and their tendency to 
choking in taking them from an elevated position. 
The muk from cows so fed is noted for its richness 
and delicious flavor. For working cattle and such 
as are intended for beef, they are nearly as valuable. 

Horses are also exceedingly fond of apples, and 
few kinds of stock are more benefited by their use. 
They are a full substitute for grain, with hay, when 
not too hardly used, and it has oeen found from long 
experience and careful observation, that their health is 
better when so fed ; their coat is smoother and more 
glossy ; and that they are equally spirited. 

The quftlitv of apples has much to do with their 
value ; thouch probably not more than that'of roots 
and ^in. Such kinds should be selected for feed- 
ing, if that be the object, which are, as a general rule, 
the most profitable for sale ; as they will be found to 
combine the best flavor with the most substence. 
Sour apples have been proved from careful experi- 
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ments, to be equally nutiitioua for stock as sweet* 
but it must be remembered* that they soon set the 
teeth on edge, and cannot be continuously fed in con* 
idderable ^antities, with advantagje to the thrift of 
iini malg. jBoiling would remedy this objection, but it 
is more easily obviated by alternating sweet with 
sour ; or if an orchard is to be set out or grafted, ex- 
pressiy in reference to this object* sweet apples may 
almost entirely predominate. 

Poultry comes into the long list of consumers of 
the apple orchard ; and no less good does it do them, 
than the other tenants of the farm. Of apples, of a 
soft, delicate, delicious pulp, we have had more than 
a peck per day consumed by a small flock of hens 
and chickens. Indeed, they would resort to the tree 
for their breakfast, from its droppings oyer-.niffht, in 
preference to their grain dishes. Turkeys, aucks, 
and geese, are equallir fond of them. We opine, 
that excellent canyass-back ducks may be made Irom 
the spice apple ; and perhaps pheasant and grouse, 
from the barn-yard fowls when their flesh is similarly 
flavored. 

Some prejudice has been created against the use of 
apples for stock, from the fact, that when a hungry 
cow happened to break into an orchard and filled 
herself to repletion, a fever ensued, and her milk 
dried up. Tne same rule would hold good against 
allowing a horse a ration of grain, because one had 
died from an unstinted feed of com. The true^ 
course is, to commence feeding in small quantities, and 
gradually increase the allowance till put on full rations. 

If cider is made, as it ought to be to some extent, 
for vinegar, but not for use as a beverage, in any 
case ; the pomace may be advantageously used for 
cattle, or sheep. Mixed with hay, this is nutritious 
and wholesome, and constitutes a most economical 
food. When the apple is fed to the larger animals, 
hay and grass should always accompany it; and 
when fed to hogs, fresh clover or grain should be 
added. When thus judiciously managed, we doubt 
if the production of roots for stock feeding, will com- 
pare in economy with that of raising apples for a 
similar purpose. It is true they are sometimes cut ofT 
by late f roBts, and are not vegetables and grain equally 
liable to injury and disappointment of the husband- 
man ? In conclusion, we can offer no better advice 
to our readers, than to uige them to plant as extensive 
orchards as they can manage to advantage, of the 
choicest fruits they can select ; and whether intended 
as an investment of their money, as food for their 
families, or domestic animals, or as an inheritance 
for their heirs, they can make no more appropriate 
bestowment of their time and wealth. 

FARM OF MR. STAATS. 

During a brief ramble which we had the pleasure 
of making in Duchess county last summer, among 
others, we called upon Henry Staats, Esq., late 
President of the Duchess Co. Agricultural Society. 
Mr. S. was bom to no inheritance, but has suc- 
ceeded through his own industry in rearing up a 
large estate of about 2,000 acres. Most of this 
property is in Red Hook, and a good portion of it 
is what is termed " the flats ; " a fine, light, alluvial 
soil, free from stone, easily cultivated, and of greater 
or less fertility, stretch '.ng from the foot of the 
Highlands at Fishkill up :he river some 60 miles or 
more. Geologists suppose that these flats were 



formed by the depositee of the great lake which un- 
questionably formerly covered the Hudson valley, 
till, by some mighty convulsion of nature, the rocky 
barriers were torn asunder* and it found an outlet 
through the Highlands to the sea. 

Our stay was so brief with Mr. S. that we had 
not the opportunity which we could have wished 
to go over nis farms and take full note of his ope- 
rations. His rotation is to plow up the sod, ma- 
nure, and plant com. Oats succeed, then wheat 
with a top dressing, and with this the land is seed- 
ed down with clover and timothy. Plaster was 
formerly beneficially used here to considerable ex- 
tent, but does not seem to answer a good purpose 
now. We are of opinion that if the nmners would 
give their lands a good dressing of ashes for a few 
years, plow in green crops occasionally, carefully 
apply all their stable manure, and muck where it 
is to be had, plaster would dien again be found 
of considerable advantage. 

A Shetp Farm, — In the town of Milan, adjoin- 
ing Red Hook, Mr. Staats has a farm of 150 acres, 
so broken and rough that it cannot be cultivated to 
any advantage. This he has turned into a sheep 
farm, and we are not sure that it does not thus pay 
him a better profit on its cost than the easily tilled 
flats. He commences by turnine on a flock of 100 
to 150 head about the 10th of April. As the feed 
comes forward he increases the flock till June, and 
in October begins to lessen it, and removes the last 
from the 10th to 20th December. In this way the 
hundred and fifty acres support an average of 400 
sheep durinff four months of the year. Suppose 
that these sheep were yearling wethers of a good 
mutton breed, the growth and improvement on tnem 
would be at least one dollar per head (one of our 
friends in Putnam county last year raized over 
two dollars per head), which would be $400. Es- 
timating the value of the land at $25 per acre, this 
would be a fraction over ten per cent, interest on the 
same, while it must be recollected that under thia 
system of feeding the land is increasing in fertility. 

We mean to repeat at least a thousand times, or 
till what we say has some eflect upon our country- 
men, that a pound of lean, tender, juicy mutton, 
can be raised for half the cost of the same quantity 
of fat pork ; that it is infinitely healthier food, 
especially in the summer season ; is more agreeable 
to the palate when one gets accustomed to it; 
and that those who eat it become more muscular, 
and can do more work with greater ease to them- 
selves than those who eat fat pork. We know 
nothing more delicate than smoked mutton hams of 
the Southdown breed of sheep— venison itself is 
not superior. Sheep can be kept in fine growing 
order where other domestic animals will scarcely 
exist, and thousands of acres in this State, like this 
farm of Mr. Staats', under an enlightened system 
of sheep husbandry, may be made to pay a good 
interest, where now they are nearly dead property 
in the hands of their present pwners. 

What thb Farmes cannot AFfx>Rn to do 
WITHOUT.— This is an agricultural journal. Tbe 
moment he drops that, he may expect to fall behind- 
hand, at least in the knowledge of the age and all 
f^ood improvements in agriculture. Can the fanaei 
afibrd to do this ? No, he cannot. 
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Our cat this month illustrates the method of pal- 
tering the horse's tail. This is sometimes done 
Without either locking or pricking (nicking, as it is 
always called in J^ngland, and somcitifne^ in Ame- 
rica), but never with any good result If the piolley 
is to have any determinate dfect; it must fpUdw priiA- 
ing in almost every case; although it will sometimes, 
with rare rood docks, ^iVe the reouired set to the tall 
when it follows dockinr alone, if the dock^h^ nata- 
raljy carried pretty welf ap and be rather limber than 
stiiC it may be advisable to try puUeyiag after docking 
without pricking; if the tail De made without it, a 
deal of trouble will be saved both to man and bekst. 
But this can never be with crookoi or low set tails 
and strong docks ; pricking with them is indispensa- 
ble, and a g:ood tail will never be made without it. 
The reason is this : the two ander cords are as strong 
as the two upper ones; the under depress, and the 
upper raise the tail. In pricking, the under ones are 
cat, and the tail is healed while elevated ; the cords 
never unite ; thus the upper cords are left to exercise 
their raisine power unobstructed. With an unpricked 
tail, the tail is brought down by the relaxation of the 
muscles attached to the upper cords, and the contrac- 
tion of the muscles attached to the lower cords, added 
to the weight of the tail. In a pricked tail, the tail is 
brought down by the relaxation of (he muscles of the 
upper cords and the weight alone. The tail is elevated 
by the relaxation of the muscles of the under cords and 
the contraction of those of the upper. When an ele- 
vated tail is desired, the severing of the under cords 
near the body leaves the muscles of elevation to act un- 
opposed, and a good tail is secured. In nature, how- 
ever, the ander oords are quite as strong as the upper, 
and consequently act as strongly to depress the tail 
as do the apner ones to elevate, and the weight of the 
tail is added. Of coarse, most horses carry low 
tails ; and every horse with a steep rump, without an 
exception. All horses are made for use ; and yet but 
few are made with good tails. All persons admire 
good tails; and those who most loudly exclaim 
against docking and pricking as barbarous, are not 
less fond of a gaily carried tail than those who see 
and know the use and propriety of making tails. 
Many horses need only pricking to give them good 

' tails ; others reouire to have the tail docked as well 
as pricked. Well bred horses carry good tails natu- 
rally much oftener than ill-bred ones ; indeed, ill-bred 
ones rarely carrv good ones, and well-bnMi ones 
generally do. The thorough-brsd horse is almost 
never seen to carry a bad tail ; and it is a remark, 
doubtless true, that the Arabian never carries a bad 
tail. Hence with hteh-bred horses used for the road, 
it is rare to see a tail artificially set up, nature hav- 
ing done it. f li-bred horses most generally have steep 
nimps and carry low-set tails; and with part-bred 
ones, good and bad, high and low tails will be found, 
even with like breeding. So much for tails in that 
view. 

The reason why tails shonld be pricked is, that 
that they are too low, or the quarters are too low. 
In either case the horse will be improved in appear- 
ance. If the tail be too low, the norse will have a 
.plain appearance. Prick and pulley the tail, and 
jniety and style will take the place of vulgarity. If 
•Sie quarters be too law, the elevation of the tail will 

^elevate them in appearance, and the horse will seem 



to be higher as well as gayer. Many persons sup- 
pose* ^t a horse's tml must always be docket as 
well as pricked to make it a good one. This JB 
sometimes the case, but it is rarely so. Prickliur 
alone will generalfy give an up-set and gay tail, 'ff 
a horse carry his tail on eitner side, nothing bat 
docking, in addition to pricking, will correct the di": 
feet The reason for docking is other than makine 
a good tail. Docking is oroinarily done for 8a(e^ 
and convenience. But for these, tails should neyer 
be docked. On the other hand, to secure them, all 
tails, if necessary, should be docked. The tail is a 
protection agaiin^f flies, and is useful as rendering the 
horse more quiet. Hence coach, stage, and oninibus 
horses should never have their tails docked, as they 
are driven from elevated seats and cannot make their 
tails an inconvenience. But whenever the horse is to 
be driven with the driver on a level with the horse, 
a long tail is a nuisance, and in most cases a danger- 
ous one. His tail is flirted over the reins, and all 
power to control him is lost. From this cause fatal 
accidente often occur. They never happen with a 
docked tail ; they cannot £very horse to be driven 
in such a way that his tail may interfere with the 
reins, should be docked. Many persons insist that 
the horse when used for the saddle should be docked, 
as a long tail soils the dress. This is a poor reason 
for a cruel operation on the horse, and insufficient, if 
it be the only one. They who ride on horseback 
should be dressed to be soiled, as riding is a clothes- 
soiling amusement Safety, or convenience as con- 
nected with safety, or the inability to give the horse 
his proper look and style, without docking, is the 
only reason that docking should ever be resorted to. 
When these demand, there should be no hesitation ; 
but regard should be had to a proper and as little crue^ 
an operation as possible. No weak, limber, or light- 
hair&d dock should ever he cut. 

In our number for April, page 1 10, we gave a pro 
per method for pricking. In that we now refer. 
There is another method in use, wliich we describe 
here, in order to warn against it. It is altogether in 
use in £ngland, Ireland, and Scotland ; in America it 
is sometimes adopted. It is barbarous in the extreme, 
and should be discountenanced. A gash is made on 
the under side of the tail, from the nair on one aide 
to the hair on the other ; and another gash two inches 
from the first, and the cords between the two gashes 
pulled out ; two large wounds are made, much fever 
is induced, and not unfrequently so much hair lost 
that the tail is ruined. Where the horse is pricked 
as directed at page 110, there is no wound, for 
nothing but the cord is cut, and that is insensible, and 
cannot properly be wounded. A sore tail arises from 
wounds to the skin and tl\e flesh which surround t|ie 
cords. In the improved method the skin and flesh 
are not cut, save in a trifling manner. 

There are three methods of docking, let, A sharp 
pointed knife is inserted at the joint and the tail un- 
jointed and cut off* at the proper length. 2d. A dock- 
ing machine is used ; this acta much as the knives of 
cutting boxes ; the tail is placed on the under part or 
bed, and the knife, which tunis on a joint at the end 
opposite the handle, is pressed down on the tail, cut- 
ting it ofi! 3d. A block is placed under the tail and 
some sharp cutnng instrument, as an axe, or hatchet, 
or shaving-knife maced on the tail, and a smart blow 
struck upon it. The hair should be separated at tba 
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point of caltine ; and care should be taken to cut the 
tail at a joint, tor if one of the bonei be cul through, 
the part left on will exfoliate (or rot), and drop off; 
and the tail cannot he&l until exfoliation is done. If 
the tail be cut at (he joint, il will heal in leas time 
than the bone can exfoliate, and after the bone be ex- 
foliated, the tail will be longer in heaJing than if cut 
Bt the joint. It is common la Buppo^ that there is 
dan;;eT fram bleeding after docking. There is how- 
ever none, sod so far as our expenence poes, the tail 
is heller for a copious bleeding, as il acts to diminish 
the tendency to inSammalion. A hot iron isfrequentlv 
used to cauterize the tail, and thus prevent the bleea- 
ing ; this ia barbarous and tuorse than useless, as il 
inCT«aaes inSammalion. It should never be 
Separate tlie lail at the joinl, tie the' hair with a 
twine string close up to the end of ihe stump, 
and let it bleed ; it will In a couple of hours 
c«a»e ; (he blood will clot and shield Ihe lail 
from Ihe action of Ihe air <lhifl is i[i)j)OTlanl in 
cold weather) and malertatly aasixl in the heat- 
ing; at the end of (he second day from ciiKing, 
untie the s(iii^, wash (he tail wiib blood- warm 
Boft' water, and let it be to heal, occasionally llj 
waging it. If there be no hurry la make 1 
the tail, let il heal before pricking. When 
healed, adopt our method (or pricking as ' 
mended in the April number. Let the 
for a day or two after Ihe pricking : wash it in 
warm water, and if iheie be much aorenesf. la 
B[ply any soothing wash which will remove ^ 
the soreness; in a day or (wo, or more (ac- g 
cording as the soreness ts removed), put the 1 
tali in the pulleys and continue to wash daily, m 
Our cut will represent the manner of pulleying. 'I 
The plate is so plain that no description is ne- ^ 
cessary. A better method is, however,lo have 
two puKevB, one on each nde, but on the eame prin- 
ciple. This will allow the horee to move from one 
side 10 ihe other, and jet carry the tail slraijchl up. 
Somelimes ibe tail is carried on one side; if so it 
cannot be made straight without two pulleys; when 
(he tail is carried awry, make the weight heavier on 
the opposite side, and cut the cord once more tin the 
awi^ side than the other. With care it may be made 
straight ; and a straight tail (or the «ant of care may 
be and is often made crooked. Whenever a tail is to be 
pricked merely, and left ila full length undocked, it 
must not be pulleyed from the end. but the cord which 
goes from the pulley to the hair must be fastened in 
the hair at about eight inches from (he body; oiherwiw 
the tail may be made crooked ; in a full length lull the 
«nd does not need elevating, but the centre of it does, 
(ogive it a handsome curve; this ihe pulleying from 
the centre does and avoids a crook wtiich may arise 
from the weight of the tail if pulleyed from the end. 
Fropet^y ibne, the whole process of making a tail 
ia but little cruel or troublesome to ordinary horses; 
•nd only so to horses highly sensitive and nervously 
excitable; but to such, even saddle or collar galls 
W« horrible, if there be no hurry, dock the (ail and 
let it heal ; this will be in a fortnight to one month ; 
and alter the first three days the norse may do fais 
work. When healed prick and pulley ; keeping the 
horse after the first day or two in Ihe palleysday and 
nigbt, unless he will not lie down when in inem ; 
bnt most horses will lie down. If these diflereni 
gperationsbeiiolaoaRlRf on to each other, there will 
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' be little difficulty or cruelty, and the tail will be cei- 
tainly made a good one. Tails are often rained by 
pressing (he dockine. 'he pricking, acd pnlleying on 
each other, with perhaps (he cautery of hot iron added. 
This concentrates the irritating and inflammatory ef- 
fect of all Ihese operations, on to (he tail at once; 
asd a loss of hair, and even a ruined lail are not un- 
frequenl consequences. 

In conclusion of our long article (long from Ihe 
importance of the subject), we have to say, that in 
view of the safety of all who drive horses (except 
from elevated seals) the tails should be docked. Hu- 
manity wilt make easy, by proper care, ihe jiroeesa 
of docking, pricking, and pulleying, and will proIMt 
the docked horse, by a net, from fliea. Il ia not usees- 



Horses. — Kic. 76. 
sary to dock tails to make them be carried well ; thai 

be done by pricking and pulleying, and properly 



human fife should be protecleil, will feel that a 
of tails should be docked ralher than one life be loeL 
It is objected to docking, that it weakens ihe back. 
This ie nol so, el least never detected by experience ; 
nor does it strengthen the hack aa claimed by ila 
strenuous advocates; Sometimes spinal irritation and 
even lock-jaw are produced, but Ihrae and not the 
docking do the barm. 

Thb PftEaEKT WiKTM.— We perceive thai the 
believers in signs prniihe^ that the preaent winter 
will be a severe one ; oul if Ibe rule which we kid 
down three years ago prove correct, namely, that a 
dry summer is the forerunner of a mild winter, and a 
wet summer of a severe one, tbofe who are fo short 
in fodder will have no reason to complain. The 
two past months have been very favorabTe for the 
gmwih of grasa, and young slock in favorable 
places in this vicinity, are slill getting a pretty good 
livi(^ from the pastures. 

CoMPOBiTioM FOB Gkiitiko. — Take t lb. of beea- 
WBX, I lb. of tallow, and 4 lbs. main, melt the w hole 
well together, and when il gets cold, work it up 

with the band till il becomes of a proper eonsis 

When used it will be nacessaiy to warm it s lii 
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HIGH PRICES OF PRODUCE. 
No one can be more rejoiced than we are at the 
benefit accruing to ttie farmers in consequence of the 
iate advances m the prices of produce. But while 
we congratulate them on the ample remuneration they 
are now receiving for theii labors, we sincerely hope 
that they will take ^ood care of what money they 
receive — pay their dents if they owe any, and if not, 
instead of buying more land, cast about to see how 
they can improve what they already possess. ' More 
and more land is the unceasing cry of the American 
farmer ; and when he gets it, nine chances out of ten 
that it is not more vexation than profit to him. The 
ereat curse of the fanner is his large possession of 
Jathd^ an(^ his little possession of capital, thus render- 
ing it utterly impossible for him to properly cultivate 
it. Recollect, land which is not giving abundant 
crops is just like an idle horse that has got to be daily 
fed and curried. It eats largely in the interest of the 
money paid, or covenanted to be paid for it, and 
requires more or less watching and care Not to 
desire more acres, but how to better cultivate those 
already in possession, should be the motto of the 
farmer in this country, as it generally is in Europe. 

Another thing, keep your sons steadily at their 
business, and above alf, clear of merchandize and pro- 
fessions. They may become bankrupts in the nrst, 
and starve in the second ; but if kept at work on the 
farm, will be pretty certain to be preserved in virtuous 
habits, earn a good and honest living, and have 
something over every year with which they can ulti- 
mately purchase or hire and stock a farm for them- 
selves. 

Keep your wives and daughters from buying gew- 
gaws and gadding about the country, because their 
husband or father has got a little more for his wheat 
and corn, or pork and beef, this year than he did the 
last. If there is any money to be spared, let it be 
laid out in useful books, and take time to read them 
and improve the mind. How much more respectable 
and agreeable is the farmer's wife and daughters with 
intelligent minds and plain clothes, than the gaudy 
butterflies that too often flit about our cities, we need 
not say. The former inspire respect from all they 
meet, and are useful members of society : while for 
the latter we feel only pity» contempt, or di^ust, for 
they are without benefit either to themselves or 
others. 

GOOD MILKING COWS. 
In consequence of the great scarcity of fodder, 
many an animal must go to the shambles that 
would otherwise have been wintered for a breeder. 
Now therefore is the time for the farmers to select 
their best milking cows and fat the rest To be a 
B^ood milker is the paramount merit of cows even 
while the dairy is considered of secondary conse- 
quence, ant the milk goes principally to rearing the 
calf; its importance for this object alone is of great 
magnitude in giving a quick, full, and perfect devel- 
o;)iniU to the calf. In those sections of the South 
HI i West, whprn beef is the principal object of at- 
ti^niion, great it'.^ ir I should be paid to the form which 
i^: • lest ined to give liie proper shape and rapid and 
eirly maturity, and a choice quality to the carcase 
when fitted for the shambles. Whereyer the dairy is 
the leading object, the utmost attention should be 
pai 1 to the quantity and quality of milk produced. 



We deem this a matter of so much importance, that 
we should unhesitatingly withhold a premium from a 
cow exhibited at any Agricultural Society o£ the 
Northern part of the Union, however meritorious the 
form, appearance, and blood, if the most satisfactory 
record of the quantity of milk produced between her 
annual calvings were not given, and its quality spe- 
cifically determined for the purposes of making into 
butter ; and if practicable, cheese also. The quanti- 
ty of milk alone, without a knowledge of its capa- 
bility for conversion into the latter products, we think 
a very unsatisfactory test of merit ; as it has been 
frequently shown that a cow, producing less than 
half the quantity of another, has given a much laiger 
yield of butter. Much also depends on the manner 
of feeding. A cow placed in a stable, or in a small» 
well shaded enclosure, taking little exercise, and 
fed on peculiarly succulent food, such as an abun- 
dance of fresh clover, roots, rich slops, &c., will 
yield a laige increase of milk over one which is al- 
lowed to ramble in an extended range, and exposed 
to a summer's sun, or fed on a drier, yet nutntioua 
food. The difference resulting from the opposite cir- 
cumstances, if carried to extremes, would not be less 
than two to one in the same animal in quantity of 
milk; though it would be much less in butter; and 
probably if converted into cheese, the result might be 
even reversed. It is generally the case that wher- 
ever the dairy is an object of attention, oxen are much 
used for the yoke. It then becomes necessary to 
unite with her milking qualities such form in the 
cow as will insure a working animal of the right 
shape and limbs. 

Charcoal.— Save all the charcoal dust you can 
lay your hands on, at a fair price, and apply it im- 
mediately to your winter grain and grass lands. I: 
is warming in winter, and attracts moisture in sum- 
mer, and as it decomposes, affords food for the plant 
It can be applied broad-cast, at the rate of 100 bush- 
els down to 20 per acre, with visible good effect. 

Settino oirr Trees. — One cannot be too careful 
in setting out fruit treea A friend of ours is now 
setting out an orchanl of 15,000 trees. He b^gan 
two years ago, by chucking his trees into the ground 
with roots all crooked up, like a frozen chicken's 
claws ; but he soon found out his error, and has since 
spent double the time in digging round and straight- 
ening out the roots, and manuring them, that it would 
have taken to have set them out properly at first. He 
has just given an order for a quantity of trees to one 
of our best nurserymen, with positive instructions 
not to have a root marred ; and he says he shall put 
a wheel -barrow load of well -amalgamated and well- 
rotted manure to each tree, mixed with the earth, 
with which he fills up the hole. One thousand 
trees well set out, and well cultivated after they are set 
out, will be worth more, and bear more fruit, than ten 
thousand carelessly set out and then left to themselves. 

Apology. — An apology is due to our subscribera 
for the late appearance of the Agriculturist last month. 
It was owing entirely to the unparalleled drouth, the 
paper maker being unable to furnish his usual supply, 
in time, in consequence of want of water to run hi:! 
mill. The publishers have provided for such a con- 
tingency in future. 
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^Ignntlture in StoUaiti.— No. \i. 

In my letters of June and July, I gave you a 
•ketch of a journey through some of the best culti- 
vated counties of England, where for hundreds of 
years civilisation has reigned, and where the hand of 
man is visible wherever the eye can rest. Since that 
time» in the island of Islay, from which I have lately 
returned, I have seen a country some parts of which 
are almost as wild and unsubdued as our far Western 
Kttlements, where civilisation has comparatively but 
beffun its work. 

Islay is 25 miles in length, and 22 in width, and 
has long been the residence of a powerful branch of 
the clan Campbell. Mr. Campbell, of Islay, the 
chieftain, owns, with the exception of two small 
estates, the whole island, having about 16,000 peo- 
ple on his property. Between the Southwestern 
point of Islay, and Ireland, is but 21 miles, while 
from the tall clifis of the West coast spreads out the 
broad Atlantic, with no land nearer than America. 
On the North are the islands of Mull and Colonsay, 
and on the East, Jura and the Mull ol Cantire. 

The present Mr. Campbell has labored diligentlv 
to improve the island, and has e^ted wonders. It 
was at his invitation that Prof. Johnston visited the 
island at this time, and gave two lectures. The first 
of these was upon the soil, and the second on the 
crops and manures. Both were remarkably well 
attended, and evidently awakened an interest which 
bids fair to be permanent. An interval of several 
days elapsed between the first and second lecture, 
and in the meantime we traversed the greater part of 
the island. The Professor, therefore* was able at 
the second to give them hints as to their most promi- 
nent defects. 

The j^reater part of the island is slate, but there is 
a considerable extent of limestone, and patches of 
trap have thrust themselves to the surface in many 
places. The soil from the decomposition of the trap 
and limestone is very good, and that from the slate is 
quite improveable ; under it, however, a hard pan, 
or band of iroa ochre, is apt to form, and sometimes 
accumulates to a thickness of 6 or 8 inches. Into 
this no roots of cultivated crops will penetrate, and 
the soil is only available therefore above it. This is 
to be removed bv breaking up with the subsoil plow, 
and putting in drains into which it may be washed 
by the rains, and carried away. All of the hollows, 
and a great portion of the hi^h lands, have been, or 
are, covered with peat, forming in particular situa- 
tions beds of 20 and 30 feet in thickness. Upon 
this peat are now some of the best farms in the 
island. The first step is of course to drain ; this 
aincomplished, there is little difficulty in raising ex- 
cellent crops. The drains are frequently made from 
the peat itself, and are either wedge or shoulder 
drains, according to the shape. 

Draining is quite indispensable in all the land of 
the island. This fact is rast becoming known to all 
the tenants, and the work is goinjr on with a consid- 
erable degree of rapidity. Mr. Campbell defrays a 
large portion of the expense. Some of the lanper 
tenants have now laid many miles. One of them has 
laid dry a loch of about 25 acres, and has the whole 
bottom of it thorough drained and under crop this year. 

One ereat difficulty of the Islay people has been a 
want of |rood raada The present Mr. Campbell haa 



made strenuous exertions in this respect, and to a 
great extent has succeeded. The present roads ate 
all Yery good, and several new ones are in progress, 
which wijl open up extensive districts. Another 
difficulty has been the want of markets ; these are 
now brought quite near to them by steamers, of 
which four or five touch at different points during 
each week. A mill is also in progress of erection 
for manufacturing potato starch, £>ur, &c. This 
will be an outlet for that bulky crop, one of the 
great staples of the island. 

Oats and potatoes are the two great crops, and of 
both we saw very fine fields. Wheat is now grown 
on some of the most improved farms, and some of it 
is remarkably good. Turnips are gradually gaining 
ground. They cannot be grown well on peaty sou 
unless it is thoroughly drained and pulverized. On 
one field of the home farm was the finest crop of 
Swedes I have seen this season. This was on a 
rather light limestone soi^ manured with guano and 
farm-yard dung. In a little valley beyond was a 
beautiful meaaow, with full ten feet of solid peat 
under the turf. All of the plantations about Islay 
House, which are very flourishing and extensive, are 
on what was twenty years ago an impassable bog. 

The farm-yard manure is generally not well pre- 
served. They frequently make good compost heaps ; 
but even then the liquid is suffered to run away, and 
thus a most valuable portion is entirely lost Prof. 
Johnston has, however, stimulated them on this sub- 
ject, and I think there will now be tanks built, and 
many other improveonents made. A considerable 
quantity of guano is used, and various saline ma- 
nures. There are extensive shell sand beaches on 
various parts of the shores, and some of it is of ex- 
cellent quality. It is used extensively, and is axv 
inestimable advantage in some of the wild districts 
Farther inland Mr. CEunpbell burns the limestone, and 
gives it to those tenants who choose to come for it 

On the whole, the present condition of Islay seems 
to me very encouragmg. It is true that laiige tracts 
of bog, heather, and waste land everywhere meet the 
eye, and that much of the farming is slovenly ; but 
there is also much improvement, and many things 
indicative of a change for the better. We must not 
compare them with the Lothians; but remember that 
in their isolated situation, they have been as to cuhi- 
vation in a state of perfect barbarism. Comparing 
the advantages of the two districts, it may be ques- 
tioned if they have not advanced faster within the 
last ten years than the (iOthians. They merit praise 
rather than censure. There is an onward movement 
amon^ them, and the end of the next twenty years 
will, in all probability, see a wonderful change. 

Edinburgh, Oct 1 , 1845. John P. Norton. 

A COMPACT, SCONOMICAL, AND P£RFCCTLT SAFE 

Boiler. — I want some contrivance for heating water 
for stock, as suggested by your late correspondent 
** R.** A large amount of heat is not required, hut 
absolute safety is, for barn premises. T see a notice 
in an old number of the Maine Farmer, of a patent 
boiler, invented by Dimon B. Barnum, of Conn., 
who sold to Gen. Ladd, of Hallowell, Maine, a ri^ht 
to use it. Will some of your readers, or contem- 
porary journals, give us the results of this, and any 
other better plan, that we may have the best before 

us EOOKOMT 
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OTERSESRS AXD THEIR EBfPLOTERS. — BITCKWHEAT. 



OVERSEERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 

1 THINK thai Ihe remarks of " S.," from Sooth 
Carolina, page 319 of the October namber, area just 
and true statement of what we have to contend with, 
in relation to overseers, so far as eight tenths are con- 
cerned : their wish is in most cases to make crops and 
manage a plantation with little or no trouble to them- 
selves ; the result is, at fast the employer bears the 
burden on his own shoulders. We need a different 
kind of men from what we now have; that is, a 
class who would enter into it as a business for life, 
or a profession ; not as places for temporal employ- 
ment or a home, hut as an honorahle profession, with 
a desire to learn both the theoretical and practical 
part of the duties. Such a class of men would add 
more to the agricultural interest of the South than all 
the new modes and theory now in operation. Im- 
provements made elsewhere can never be introduced 
successfully among ns, so long as our managers are 
prepared and determined to resist. Let them under- 
take it unwillingly, and nine in ten cases a failure is 
inevitable, the result, a condemnation, and prejudices 
against the whole course. A war in opinions exists 
between the employer and his overseer, which can 
never be settled until this change is wrought ; it now 
is as a house divided against itself. 

All overseers, or I may say, by far the largest 
number of them, look upon instructions as lessening 
their own knowledge, or underrating their jud^ents. 
From this cause, prejudice is a strong trait m their 
characters, and keeps os so far behind the improve- 
ments of the day. It is seldom or never that we can 
procure a man that will keep an eye to the whole 
interest of the plantation. He mav make a heavy 
crop of cotton, an economical crop of corn, and stocks 
of hogs and cattle costing him no thought, they being 
valued in his judgment of little or no consequence. 
Impress upon him their value and importance, their 
reply is apt to be, " poor range — haid no com to 
spare — ^they all died last summer." Cotton they con- 
sider is the elevator of their reputations ; for it is 
generally asked and known the quantity each man 
makes. His provisions and stocks are generally 
taken for granted that all is well. A lar^ amount 
of hales sounds well, all for money ; but it is never 
known how or where that money is to be applied bj 
the owners. So much for overseers ; now for their 
employers. 

The first thing considered by one hearing this 
story, would naturally be, how do they hire over- 
seers? Do they make no contracts? have no under- 
standing as regards duty ? hold no authority over 
their own? or do they merely hire a man, never 
watch his course or daily duties, and let him act as 
he may think proper from beginning to eod ? These 
questions will at once cause an employer to examine 
into contracts as well aa his own interest, both as 
regards lost time, waste, and destruction ; and if pro- 
per value is set upon all these ihinj^ by the owner, 
his duty should be, first, by d strict understanding 
with his overseer, to have them properly attended to: 
if not, discontinue his services at once. Resolution 
in accessary with all men engaged in business, par- 
1. .snarly the farmer; if he does not possess it, he 
i..aj be considered but a man of accident, and with 
hi many different duties to attend to, he must be 
resolute in giving to them their necessary attention. 
'Ve can scarcely Took for those requisite qualifications 



in overseers, until the planters first set cue exunple 
of being acquainted with their own duties in all their 
bearings ; and then we can instruct young men enter- 
ing on such duties with confidence and dissurance df 
success. When it arrives to this state, a new erm 
wilt have been established, which will enlighten all 
concerned to their true interest and policy to be pur- 
sued ; until then, the difficulties now complained of 
will generally exist Jno. H. Dest. 

Cowikee Creek, Ala., Oct. 20, 18^5. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Culture, UseSt and Manufacture. — Buckwheat ia 
a native of ISorthern Asia, and seems to have beeo 
introduced into our country at its first settlement It 
stands lowest among the grain crops of the fanner, 
and is seldom included in any regular rotation, but is 
cultivated on some piece of new land, or some field 
out of its regular order. Though this crop is verv 
uncertain, and its cultivation by no means geneml, 
yet it is on the increase, as may be seen by Mr. Ells- 
worth's tables. The Report of 1S44 puts the whole 
crop at 9«000,000 bushels, or about 15 per cent oyer 
that of 1841 . More than two-thirds of this is grown 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Among the New England States, Connecticut takes 
the lead, while Ohio is most engaged in its cuItivatioD 
in the valley of the West. 

Among the poorer classes of farmers its coltivation 
is induced by the little comparative outlay of seed 
and labor, and the quickness of the returns ; only 
about 65 or 70 days being required from seed tinne to 
harvest. It also suits those who never seem to 
shake off their winter habits and get fairly agoing 
till the seed time for the earlier crops is past By 
some it has been considered a very exhausting crop ; 
but this is by no means the generally received opi- 
nion. It is more easily affected by the weather thaa 
any other grain, and a dry season, a hot sun upon 
the blossoms, or an early frost, is sufiScient to seal its 
ruin. Good crops of it are sometimes grown on very 
poor land, if the season is propitious. 

It is generally sown about the first of July, and 
about a naif bushel of seed to the acre is required. 
The better the ground, the less seed is wanted ; the 
most successful cultivators considering it an object to 
have a rather thin stand, large straw, and well 
branched out, in order to have a good jrield. Rye is 
sometimes sown with it, and a toh^rable yield obtain- 
ed when the season favors. Thus two crops axe 
obtained with the same plowing. The ground lot 
buckwheat is generally hroken up just after csra* 
planting, and again crossed just before sewing. 
Upon a sod, one plowing is considered sufficient. 

The harvesting commences in September, and usu- 
ally takes two weeks from the time of cutting widi 
cradles or scythes, till taken in and tbrsshed oat 
When the day promises to be fine, while it is yel 
damp with the dew, it is rolled up in baaobes on the 
Bwarth, and drawn in and threshed out in the after* 
noon. Jt needs 'careful handling, or much will be 
lost by shelling out It is often threshed upon the 
ground in the field where it grew, by which much 
dirt and gravel is collected with it, and the quality of 
the flour depreciated thereby. Our good friend, Seloa 
Robinson, of Indiana, assared- us, some yean ago» 
that there was no necessity for threshing it ri^ht 
out, but that it might be kept in stacks or mows likf 
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any other gprain. This might be, if taken in right 
diy; but I can see little to oe gained, and a certain 
loss in the shape of depredations by rats and mice. 
The straw, too, would be worth little or nothing for 
fodder, if taken in bo dry. 

The manafacture of this giain seems to be verr 
capricious, and success is not always attained at will. 
Sdrae of our little '* thunder shower ** mills have a 
reputation for grinding this grain which their four 
story neighbors upon the laiger streams strive in rain 
to acquire. Why it is I know not ; but the remark 
is often made, and surprise expressed that it should 
be so» when these latter generally have superior 
machinery, scouring apparatus, &c About 175 lbs. 
of grain is required for 100 lbs. of flour, and different 
mills will produce very different qualities with the 
same quantity of grain. The essentials of good 
buckwheat flour are whiteness, absence of all grit, 
and a clean, soft handling. 

The bread, or rather <»Lkes, made of this grain, in 
some sections, is considered essential to a cold 
weather meal. In its season it is used almost exclu- 
sively by the poorer classes, both on the score of 
economy and convenience. Medical men have pro- 
nounced them unhealthy ; and no wonder they should 
do so, if their judgment is made upon the heavy 
leaden tbines that so often come upon the table. As 
in other things, there is sleigfU in the baking. Our 
country women are far ahead of your city cooks in 
this matter, and that, too, without any of those 
chemical recipes paraded before the public of late 
years. Analyses made of this erain have shown 
it to be natritioua It is said by Prof. Johnston to 
coctain gluten, starch, and sugar, nearly equal to 
some varieties of wheat. But a hard-working Ger- 
man once in our employ, said it would do very well 
for supper, to sleep on, but not for breakfast or din- 
ner, to sustain him at his labor. And probably he 
knew quite as much about it as the Scotch chemist. 
The analysis made by the Grerman was a real practt-' 
cal one. Give me experience yet. Most kinds of 
stock are fond of this grain, when ground ; and it is 
the best of *' slop** for fresh cows, producing an extra 
flow of milk, and of superior quality. 

The market for this article is not very free or 
extensive, and farmers do not appear to be very much 
acquainted with it Probably three fourths of the 
crop is consumed where it is raised, and retailed in 
the country towns and villaees. Except in some 
sections, the city market is seldom resorted to. For 
New York, it is put up in kegs or bags of 100, 50, 
or 25 lbs. each. It is generally sold in lots to whole- 
sale flour dealers, from whom the grocers obtain and 
retail it. It is sometimes seen in bSg8 as small as 14 
lbs. each. There is some little export of this flour 
from Philadelphia to Soutliem cities. Three years 
ago it was sold in Charleston, S. C, as high as $4 
per 100 lbs., in quarter kegs. It is now bringing 
(Nov. 1st) about ^ per 100 lbs., in bags or barrels, 
in the chy of New York, according to the newspa- 
pers. It is seldom noticed in the price current or 
narket reports of the daily papers, and I never saw 
it mentioned but once in the tables of Ihe Agricultu- 
rist. I hope, Mr. Editor, in future you will give it 
nore attention. 1 he matter is of considerable import- 
ance tp some of us. A. R. D. 

HachstUUwn, (Varren Co.. M J- ^s*. U lS4d. 



CARE OF STOCK. 
I CANNOT let the season pass without saying a few 
words upon the subject of caring for cattle at the 
approach of winter. I know men who style them- 
selves farmers, settled upon large tracts of land, with 
large herds and flocks coursing over them in pursuit 
of food, without gathering sufficient to keep them 
from falling off in condition ; losing more flesh in two 
or three weeks than can be gained in a whole winter 
after having been thus treated. All this grows out of 
the fact of an over-reaching spirit, in attempting to 
do too much in too short a period. While the 

¥'ounds are being seeded the stock is increasing, 
he hay crop is short, and every lock which is fed 
to the cattle while the ground is bare is considered a 
total loss; and there would be no necessity for it if 
the grounds were seeded as they ought to be, in 
which case ten acres would produce more feed than 
one hundred managed the usual way. Land iatended 
for pasture requires a great deal of seed ; the farmers 
in England sometimes sow as high as 47 lbs. of the 
diflerent grasses to the acre, where the soil is strong, 
and this, too, upon land well prepared — where 
every seed will catch if jgood. The consequence of 
this abundant seeding is, a thick sward at once ; 
whereas many of the American farmers donH half 
prepare their land, and the reason is obvious, because 
the land is new, some of it just cleared of its timber, 
and it is impossible to place the seed in a position to 
take root. Hence the spears of grass are so scatter- 
ing that a grasshopper cannot hop from one speai to 
another after having trimmed off^ the leaves without 
falling to the ground. And now, farmers, let me say 
to you in conclusion, when you seed your land, let it 
be well covered with sod, and well cpated with grass, 
before you suffer a foot to tread upon it, and then you 
may let your cattle run out until the snow falls, and 
even after, especially horses and sheep, without loss 
of flesh to the animals. 

AGRICULTURAL MATTERS IN NORTH 

CAROLINA 

80RBT am I to see and know the little interest fell 
and the abominable neglect of agriculture with most 
of the planters in this section of countrv. f do not 
know a single improving and scientilic mrmer in this 
or the adjoining counties. The old system of clear- 
ing and wearing out land continues, and not as much 
grain, &c., is produced from ten acres as might be 
obtained from one. I felt so anxious that your paper 
should be patronized and read in Hyde county, which 
contains more excellent land than any county in 
the State, and the people solely employed in a^- 
culture, I loaned one of my numbers to an acquaint- 
ance, who promised me that he would get subscribers ; 
but I have not yet got my paper, and I fear they have 
not yet come to the knowledge of the great benefits to 
be derived from your useful publication. I com- 
menced with Ruffin^s Register, which has cost me $A0 
or $50, and I have never regretted it. T succeeded in 
getting two or three subscribers to that work, and not 
a man continued it through its days of publication. 

There is so little disposition among us to improve 
stock, it is impossible to sell a calf of the finest form 
or best blood for $20. I have one of the Devon, a 
beautiful mahogany red, and a roan of the Durham 
breed, and I could not get $15 for either of them. 
The farmers would sooner let their cows go with a 
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•crab ball ol the eoantrjr, than have ii i/.i'f u; ji'> 
a beitei bratd. 

Bisbop I*ea has lately commencal an AgricullQial 
School which U located in Ibe ooTlh-weslein part of 
our State. I fthall vend my eldest son in a lev weeks 
to that ioetitulion, aiid hope it will prove a laetiog 
l»ei>efil lo him in future life. i. B. M. 

North Carolina, Sept., 1845. 
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Lake CbMDplaM. 
exiensiTG there, and most of the fam- 
era poeseai a greater or leas number. Tbey depend 
upon Iheic elipi of wool eoaMlhing aa tbe South doe* 
npoo cotton, nee, and sugar ; or the West oq tobacco^ 
eorn.aDdpork.f^lheircaaliiacoawB. Below wepve 
— FiQ. 76. 



ntproperfy of Sir. L. G. 

'\trti haTing seen the original, we presume that 
'.he artist has made ihis bnck somewhat coarser than 
he really U. The outline, however, is good, and 
shows a strong constilutioaed, vigorous animal ; one 
that can shake hia head at old Boreas in de&ance, 
blow as hard as be list, or lie in a deep snow storm 
without sutferinK, only give him plenty of water to 
drink, a little salt, and a full stomach of bay, tem- 
pered with a amali quantity of oats, peas, or beans. 
We hope to be able lo visit Vermont one of thcAc 
days, and take some leesons in ehecp husbandry on 
(he borders of the Green Mountains. 

Champion is a yearling sheep, we beiieve. When 
14 months 8 days old, he sheared 10 lbs. 8 oz. clean 
washed wool. 

Watkb Limb Cebiest for Watch Pipes,— Hav. 
ing Had lo repair a lead pipe that leaked, and finding 
the pipe so much corroded that solder would not 
adhere, f was obliged to resort to other meani than 
soldering, when the following plan suxjjeHied itself. 
There being several pieces in the pipe, although 



Bin^tam, of Williilon, Vt. 
within a abort distance, that were aa oxidated that vr^ 
could Dot remove the earth wilboal leaving holes in 

,the pipe, we first carefully wrapt a piece of soft lea- 
ther aroond it with twine, and naooned it m con». 
plelely about two iacbeg thick with water lime moi- 
lar, made by miiing one part cement with two paru 
sharp sand, wet to a convenient consistency (or use 
The plan succeeds well, although the fall is about 
forty feet in thirty rods. I would recommend caneni 
priie for water as every way preferable to metal for 
all ordinary places and purpoeei ; for it is not only 
mpch the cheapest, but most datable, and but fumet 
can lay it after he oiwe knows the principle. 

_ J. W. 

A PRETEwnvr 4fi«iNtT Moui —I hare diacofer- 
ed what I consider a enre preventive againal the 
depredations of the groand mole in orchards. Idle in 
the fall I draw fresh muck from the swamp, and put 
about ten bushels around the trunk of each tree, 
heaping it about one fool up the tree, then tread or 
pack it hard and smooth, aad it will lie hue ncarljtiU 
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winter* and the moles will not disturb the bark. If 
the mock has to be carted a great distance, a quantity 
M somII as one bushel might answer. I have never 
applied anything as a manure for apple trees on 
warm land equal to muck. J. W. 

Onioti Date, Duchess Co. 

AGRICULTURAL AFFAIRS IN. MICHIGAN 

AND OHIO.— No. 2. 

Tux Miami valley and country adjacent is, par 
tminmue, the great pork growing country of the West 
Other sections furnish lar]^ amounts of pork, but 
none of so great an extent is so exclusively devoted 
to its production. Distilleries, too, abound along the 
whole line of the river, which, together with its 
tributary, affi>rd lai]^ quantities of water power. 
These convert their grain into another form of 
marketable product. 

Wheat and other mirts are cultivated to considera- 
ble extent, but they do not seem to realize the superi- 
ority in productiveness over other lands which is char- 
acteristic of their yield in com. Grass through the 
valley seems to produce only the average crop on 

food lands elsewhere. Fruit is generally abundant, 
ut is almost entirely cut off this season. After fre- 
quent inquiries, and looking over the entire markets 
in Cincinnati, for two mornings, I saw but a handful 
of miserable looking peaches inajoumevof 500 miles 
through Ohio. Grapes ripen well, and are usually 
abundant, but this year they follow, in part, the fate of 
other fruits. Sweet (lotatoes, when skilfully cultivated, 
yield good returns and of fine quality ; mit they are 
somewhat inferior to the delicious roots which are 
produced still farther south. Melons and the minor 
iraits abound, of fine flavor, and in great profusion. 

The natural forest growth throughout the valley is 
equally beautiful and magnificent. Here is first seen, 
along this route, the graceful buckeye, which is found 
only in highly productive soil& Accc^npanying it is 
another native of stal worth dimensions, the burr oak, 
which ever indicates choice land. These sometimes 
reach the enormous size (for them) of six feet diame- 
ter. Black walnut, blue ash, pi^n oak, hackberry, 
elm, sycamore, cotton wood, liickory, &c, show a 
▼igorous and luxuriant growth, and frequently attain 
enormous dimensions; while attached to them and 
clambering to their very tops, with its innumerable 
branches swinging to and rro, in graceful festoons, 
reminding one of the self-multiplymg trunks of the 
eastern ranian, the grape vine is sometimes seen 
nearly a foot in diameter. I was informed by an old 
resident, that there are but two varieties of native 
rra{>ea. The best of these I found of small size, grow- 
ing in delicate clusters and aflbrding a pleasant taste. 
How diflerent from the varied excellence of some of 
^he native eastern vines, where I have seen a dozen 
varieties of fine natural grapes, blue, purple, red, and 
white, within the compass of half a mile, rustling in 
their unostentatious sweetness, on the banks of some 
secluded streamlet 

As was to have been expected, so fine a farming 
country was early occupied, and is now comparatively 
densely settled. But unlike man^ places, where the 
indolence and inefficiency of the inhabitants is fully 
equal to their natural advantages, this is settled by an 
industrious poptilation, possessing generally much en- 
terprise and intelligence, as is shown by the varied 
impicivements whidi everywhere dot the country. 



Of Cincinnati it would be out of place to speak in 
a farmer's journal beyond exhibiting it as an index of 
the fanners' country. It is emphatically built up and 
sustained by agriculture ; for no other commerce or 
manufactures have lent to her their powerful aid, save 
what is demanded by the wants of the surrounding 
country. A city commenced in a wilderness, less 
Uian half a centurjr since, already numbering 80,000, 
and surrounded with the comforts, luxuries, and re- 
finement of the highest civilisation, and all accom- 
plished by the seli-impelline influences of individual 
freemen, is infinitely beyond the achievement of the 
great Czar Peter, within the same time, in establish- 
ing his northern capital. With the resources of an 
empire at command, he could erect his piles of stone 
and mortar, and that too by impoverishing other 
branches of his vast dominions ; but he could not im- 
part to his subjects the enlightened mind, the general 
intelligence, the high moral principle, the determined 
will, the far-seeing, eflective energy and enterprise 
which stamp the American freeman, and crown his 
eflbrts with such signal success. A railroad from 
Cincinnati, leading up the north bank of the Ohio 
some miles, through Fulton, the iron and steamboat 
manufacturing suburbs of the city, .soon strikes the 
valley of the little Miami, which it follows till it 
reaches Xenia, a distance by the road of 64 miles 
This is a part of the line of the road which is to be 
completed next year to Sandusky, and which is event- 
ually destined to be one of the principal avenues of 
travel to the great West 

The bottoms of the little Miami, though much, 
more limited, are similar in quality and cultivation to 
those of their greater namessike. An occasional field 
of hemp, and many of tobacco, meet the eye ; and 
the cultivation of the latter is somewhat extending 
of late 3rears. The completion of the railroad, there- 
by connecting by a cheap and rapid communication, 
the genial climate of the South, with the great inland 
seas of the North, will open new and profitable mar- 
kets for their agriculture. Early fruits and vegetables, 
and such as cannot be reared in perfection in tne East, 
such as apricots, peaches, grapes, sweet potatoes, &c., 
&c., will find a constantly growing and inexhaustible 
demand, and return vastly greater profits to the pro- 
ducer, than is realized from the ordinary staples now 
principally cultivated ; and we can ofler no better sug- 
gestion to the farmers than to prepare themselves im- 
mediately to suppl}[ this demand. 

Xenia, a flourishing vilia^, is situated in a country 
not peculiarly eminent for its fertility immediately in 
its vicinity, yet sufficiently so to make a fair return to 
the agriculturist. Corn is raised to some exfent, but 
wheat and grass are perhaps more largely cultivated. 
Much of the soil would seem to be well adapted to 
rye. A fine turnpike of 44 miles brings the traveller 
on to the national road 10 miles from Columbus. 
The latter part of this route passes through what is 
called " the barrens,** which afford a soil of moderate 
fertility, yielding an occasional good crop of com ; 
yet better adapted to wheat and grazing. The prin- 
cipal native growth of wood is oak. 

Two or three miles west of Columbus, the road 
enters the valley of the Sciota. This favored valley 
stretches out for miles to the east and west, on either 
side of the river, and 100 miles north and south: 
and it is claimed by its occupants, to equal in fertility 
the best parts of Kentucky, and the Miami. Here* 
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M there, corn is the great staple, thoogh much of it 
is in grass, both of which are produced in large 

tiiantities. Wheat is frequently raised in the valley, 
at is quite liable to rust and lodging. The use of 
lime and charcoal would probably remove these erils 
in part; but the abundance and cheapness of land, 
the remoteness from market, and the frequently low 
price of products, has thus far had, and will probably 
for years to come, continue to have a tendency to 
checK such an accurate and well sustained svstem of 
■cricultural experiments, as are indispensable to the 
highest success of this pursuit 

As en the Miami, much of the com raised in this 
▼alley is distilled and large quantities are converted 
into pork ; but a greater proportion is probably fed to 
cattle. Large numbers of them are annually brought 
from Kentucky and elsewhere, and ** finished off," 
into stall-fed beef, a part of which is barrelled here 
for foreign exportation,, and a part driven to the east- 
em markets for sale and consumption there. Horses 
and mules are reared for other markets in considerable 
numbers, and the latter especially to a great profit. 
It is somewhat singular, tnat an animal whose use, 
and consequently the demand for which, has always 
been limited to an inconsiderable part of the country, 
which is more hardy and more easily reared than any 
other, ever has and still continues to afford a lai)rer 
profit to the breeders than any other stock. The 
oultivation of madder has within a few years been 
introduced into Ohio, and as was to have been ex- 
pected when intelligently pursued, it has been attend- 
ed with great success and large profits. The castor 
bean is largely produced ; and flax is extensively 
raised, but principally for its seed. The silk culture 
is slowly but surely growing into favor at the West, 
and is there, as well as in every part of the Union 
where systematically followed up, destined to yield 
large returns for the labor and capital bestowed upon it. 
Columbus is emphatical ly a ** city of the plain." From 
the cupola of the stale house, the eye stretches out in 
every direction, over an interminable level of uniform- 
ly fertile, and where cleared, of well cultivated land. 
Considerable portions of it are still covered by the 
original forest ; yet numerous and large fields in this 
and the southwestern part of Ohio were found in a 
state of cultivaiion by the aborigines, which has un- 
doubtedly been subjected to more or less tillage for 
ages. The proof of the early and extensive occupan- 
cy of this country, is indisputably a&ided by the nu- 
merous and sometimes immense tumuli and mounds of 
various descriptions, and undoubtedly desigmed for va- 
rious purposes, which everywhere pervaSe it. The 
capital is eligibly situated on the second bottom or 
plateau above the river, is handsomely laid out in large 
r^ular squares, which are well covered with substan- 
•i^, and in many cases, elegant structures ; while in 
the outskirts are seen the stately architecture and mas- 
sive proportions of the lunatic asylum and penitentia- 
ry ; and in a diminished d^ree, those for the deaf and 
dumb, and blind. It is a wealthy and growing city, 
though young and numbering comparatively few in- 
habitants ; but like every other incipient city, backed 
op by such certain and ample resources as surround 
her, and which are yet but partially developed, she is 
destined to a laige growth and prosperity hereafter. 
My route from here to Cleveland lay principally 
through the counties of Knox, Wayne, Medina, and 
Cuyahoga, good counties all, but parts of them 



exceedingly broken and rough, and though 
but little oif the best corn land, yet almost evervwhm 
yielding good wheat. The Mds on the toen w , 
which in the earlier part of the seMon were ssOMil- 
ingly ])arched by droueht, were looking eomewhil 
better, and much of tne com was full eaied aad 
thrifty, but so backward that an early frost would nip 
mo^ of it before sufficiently ripe to wiAstand its 
effects. So severe and long continued a drought has 
probably never before been experienced, or at leaai 
exceeded, in this or any olher State. Although inMl 
and drought have spread over one third of this laf^e 
commonwealth^ cutting off and drying up for aa en- 
tire season so laige a pioportioD of its whole agrieul* 
tund resources, still the products of this great and 
fertile State are so abundant and overwhelimiigft that 
after supplying to repletion her population of 
2,000,000, she will export millions lor consuBpcioD 
abroad during the present year. 

A great destiny awaits Ohio. She has aeooin 
plishfd much ai|eady. So vast an accumulation of 
population and wealth, end such an incalculable 
amount of labor, in clearing away the forests, and 
covering them everywhere with the necessaiy and 
graceful accompaniments of civilisation, aad all 
accomplished in thai brief space of time, in the his- 
tory ot a nation, comprehended within the limits ol 
only half a century, are calculated to excite the won- 
der and admiration of even an American, accustomed 
as he is to similar, though somewhat less striking 
examples. Achievements thus conspicuous new 
only to be followed up, to place her high on the 
scroll of fame, the admiration not only of her own 
country, but of the civilized world. 

More minuteness and accuracy of details must be 
excused from me, hurrying through the country on 
business totally foreign from agricultural matters, and 
obliged to decline every invitation to examine the 
numerous and well cultivated farms and fine stocka 
of cattle, which are daily increasing in number and 
interest throughout the Western States. 

Buffalo, S^i. 20, 1845. R. L. Ajllen. 

LEACHED AND UNLEACHED ASHES. 



I HAVE perused your jiaper with profit and 
faction, ana find that it contains nMich useful infor* 
mation. 1 am a practical fariser, and wish to 
improve my mind and soil. The former can be done 
by making close observations on practice, at the same 
time storing the mind with useful knowledge* which 
may be gleaned from many works and puolicationa 
which are abroad at the present day ; and the latter 
by pursuing a judicious course of husbandry. Will 
you please to answer through vour paper the follow- 
mg queries? Can unleacned ashes be profitablj 
applied to land as a nuinure when they can be obtai% 
ed for $12.50 per hundred bushels ? (a) What efbcl 
would they have on land, the soil of which is a yel- 
low loam, with a small proportion of gravel, and 
has been pastured with sheep for many years, and 
now produces but little feed ? (5) Tliat part of the 
field which has been plowed Uiis fall we intend to 
sow with oats and grass-seed next spring. The 
remainder we shall plow in the spring, and plant 
it with corn. I shall apply 100 bushels of ashe^ 
by way of experiment, to the oats. How many 
bushels ought to be appli«i to the acre? At 
what time ought they to be appLed I (c) Are aa- 
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iw worth more per b 
ICMbedoneaf [Ko] Ifao.whal ie the difierence 
ia tbnr raltit ! (rfl How manj parts of well rolled 
etfMe monnra are aqual to one part of unleacbed 
ubes, the ashes to be made from hani wood I [Doat 
know.] An anflverlo OMorallof ibe above queriet 
WDdld be tratefully received b; 

&bM, JV. r. A StTBKBtBER. 



enL Where prodnee is ehca|i and the land feiliJe, it 
woald not be profitable Co pav near as much per 
bnibel. The jNofit or lota of tnch applicatioas, 
however, can ontj be told after making; a aeriea of 
eitperimentM with o^ea bj the pemon parthuing 

{b) A good eiiect doubtlen, tbouffh we think thai 
|TOand bones woald answer better, tot we are of opi- 
nion that the aoil is BMoevrliat evhausted of ita 



phospbales, and the bones restore these to it mora 
abundantly ihan ihe aahes. But we would adviw 
an experiment, side bj side, with bones and ashes, 
prenieing to our correspondanl thai he muit not 
judge too hastitj, because the bones do not acl as 
quick a* the ashes. Their good effect will be more 
apparent on pasture land the second fear than the 
first ; whereas with ashes il is the reTerse. 

(c) Applj 20 to 100 bushels per acre. After Ihe 
grain is sowad and hairowed in, sow the ashes broad- 
east on ihe land. 

(d) We Tccolleci reading some aiperimenta which 
were made to test the diSerenee in value between 
leached and unleached «shea, but cannot tell now 
where to hun to Ihem. If potash is wanted in the 
land, of course the unleacbed ashes would be nnich 
the moet valuable. Will some of our friends answer 
"A Subscriber" on this point, especiBlly if Ihejr 
themselves bare made experiments tetween leaebed 
and unleached asbes ? 



BAKER'S PATENT FARM GATE. 




5elf-Bal( 



Thk above is a cnt ot a wlf- balancing farm gale 
invented bj Mr. Anson Baker, of Western, N. Y., 
and is represeoled in the skelch as perlly open. It 
has been in use swne time in We«tern and the neigh- 
bojing towns, and ii much liked, ft runs on rollers 
inserted in the posts, un-ter Ihe upper stet. Il is 
opened bj pushing it lo the right and left. It may 
be made of wood or iron, and costs little more Ihan a 
pannci of fence. When shut it has the appearance 
of one of Ihe pannels. It is parlicntarly convenient 
in winter, those using it not netng obliged lo ctear 
away Ihe snow in order lo open and shut it, nor can 
il be swayed lo and fro hy th« winds. 



PELPPutTTlNC GlTK— Km. T9. 

This is an arlmUitble gut^ vvlicre small ones are 
wanted ; il bIw runs on rollers. The slats being 
placed oblitpeiy, Ihe momenl the hand lets go of the 
(Ble when opened, il inslaolly slides back and shuts. 

Models of the above gales can be seen «1 O^r 
flAice,«tid we are authorized by Mr. Baker to sell 
(he patent rieht for the same, frpni f 3 lo ffS ^r farm, 
Koording to its size. Any person slightly acquainted 
*itk tke use «f tools may make tb«se galos. 



Gate. — Fif^ 7S. 



CANK-BRAKE LANDS. 

To open a jilari1n<ii)ii in ihe cane, and makes good 
crop of cotton niiil a full crop of com, the first year, 
Ihe hands should reach by the ISth of December, tlie 
proper quantity of cane be cut by the l5th of Febni- 
ary, anil a good barn be had by the Rrat of April. 
Tne earlier the cane is cut, the sooner and better it 
can be burnt ; and as ten to twelve acres of cotton 
to the hand will be ample, the cane cut for colton, ii 
season and circnmslanees favor, can be bami the first 
suitable spell of warm dry wealber that occnrs in 
March, and thai intended for corn can be burnt later 
To make certain of a good bum, the leaves on the 
ground and the ground should be examined, as bod) 
should be dry as well o» the cane ; and Ere should be 
set to the windward side II t to 4 o'clock, at dis- 
tances of 10 to 15 feet, as quickly as poesible. Id 
Ihe course of a few days, say two or three, the plant- 
ing »hould commence. As ihe same method of plant- 
ing serves both for colton and com, I will state the 
one I have pursued, after observing that the ramd, 
neat, judicious, and successful cullivalion of Uie nrst 
apii second years with the hoe, can be assured only 
by Wing the rows etraighl, the hills cqui-dislant, 
and every foot of the gtonnd, jam up to trees and 
logs, planted and cultivated. 

After Miuaring the field with stakes, as done for 
r, lei ' ' ' 



the plow, 1 



one hand out of everv eight oi 

,. go ahead of the liands thai open. 



and lay ofTwith his weeding hoe guide lines for ihe 
latter. By keeping his eye steadily on the slakes, 
they keep him in line, and but tittle oractice will b« 
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made directly in froQt, three to lour feet apart, which, 
though faintly made, will be visible while fresh, say 
for a day or two, and will enable those who open to 
dig the boles rapidly. Moving sideways along the 
marked lines, the;^ will space the hills with great 
accuracy, and it will aid them considerably, and the 
work be better done, were the overseer to keep his 
measure in his hand, and rule them up to extreme 
exactness. Of cotton, 15 to 20 seed to the hill will 
be sufficient, which, when large enough, should be 
thinned after rains by hand instead of noe, that the 
stalk left standing may certainly be uninjured. Plant- 
ers diflfer with respect to the distance at which cotton 
should be planted in the hill and row. On alluvial, 
i feet for tne row, and 24 to 30 inches for the drill, 
are perhaps avera^ and good distances. Right cul- 
tivation is a material matter. The drill and 12 to 18 
inches on each side should be cultivated as well as 
possible the first and second workings. The centre 
between the rows will admit of some neglect if the 
crop be heavy ; But this must be worked as the ex- 
panding cotton requires. Very little dirt should be 
thrown around the cotton at any time, and no hill 
made to it, lest the growth be made too luxuriant 
As observed in my notes, I expect with confidence at 
least 1,000 lbs. of cotton to the acre the first year, and 
I may add, that not less than 40 to 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre should be made. Although but lit- 
tle cane will spring up the second year, the labor of 
cultivation will be somewhat greater than in the first, 
as the poke weeds, &c , will m much more abundant 
The third year the plow would be required (some 
use it the second), when the work will be light and 
the production ereat, which each succeeding, for 
many years, will become greater. 

It may not be amiss to ooserve, that the men while 
engaged in marking the guide lines should strike 
without taking their eyes off the stakes, and that one 
of the many advantages, and a ereat one, that attends 
leeular spacing of the hills is, that a well trained and 
judicious scraper of cotton soon ascertains the most 
convenient, rapid, and best method or rule of work- 
ing such, the loss of which advantage he sensibly 
feels when the work is not properly prepared for 
him. 

These notes explain and make those on cane-cut- 
ting more valuable, and of course should uniformly 
accompany them. S. S. W. Vicx. 

Vicksburg, Miss., 1845. 

STUDY OF NATURE; 

The study of nature can never be sufficientlj 
attended to ; everv part of it demands our most seri- 
ous attention, and every part of it repays us for the 
labor we bestow. Wherever we turn our eyes, a 
field of contemplation opens to our view. The ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral worlds teem with matter 
for the exercise of our minds. Nor can agriculture 
be ever brought to perfection, till a just meory be 
drawn out from the walks of Nature herself. She is 
so bountiful to us that her treasure is never exhaust- 
ed ; and the more discoveries we make, the more we 
find entirely unknown to us. Nature developes in 
the spontaneous growth of vegetation, important 
facts, which, if attended to carefully, will be found 
highly instructive. 

The pursuit of nataial history furnishes an inno- 
cent and amusing exercise to the faculties of the 



human mmd. With mere amusement we are not to 
rest satisfied ; the claims of society forbid it ; out 
exertions should be active and benivoUnt; and tha 
philosopher in his study should remember that he is 
still a citizen of the world. 

If we look into the annals* of history we may 
remark, that many nations have observed oeitain 
periods for sowing, planting, and reaping, eonfinned 
by the appearance of leaves on particular trees, or the 
migrations of birds, which almost invariably corres- 
ponds with the leaJ&ng of these trees. The Indian 
rule is never to plant corn until the apple trees are la 
bloom. 

By takin§[ nature as our guide, the faurmer may 
adjust his times of sowing, planting, and naming 
with more certainty. He may frequently insure a 
good crop, by keeping his seed in the granary till 
nature has pointed out a proper time for sowing it. 

Would it not be well to revive that old and useful 
custom of observing the times of budding, leafii^, 
and flowering of plants and trees, because these ap- 
pearances seem to have been designed by Providence 
as our surest guides in conducting rural matters. They 
ascertain the exact times of sowing, plaoting, aod 
reaping. They are the best thermometers (if I may 
be allowed the expression) which we can use, after 
they have been regulated and confirmed by experi- 
ence. 

The r^ular return of seasons, and the invariable 
order that vegetables observe in budding, leafing, and 
flowering, bespeak Almighty wisdom and Almighty 
power. A mmd harmonized to such Divine contem- 
plations, sees at all times, and feels with warmth* 
the goodness of the Creator to the created. He con- 
siders the work of nature as the silent but expressive 
language of the Deity ; and while he sees only to 
admire, is wrapt in gratitude and devotion. * 

Albamy, Nov., 1845. C. N. Bemsnt. 

A VISIT TO A YANKEE PLOW FACTORY. 

While in Boston, the other day. I called in to 
take a look at the extensive sales-rooms of Messrs 
Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason, which are kept in the 
great hall of the Boston Market House, where ( found 
the greatest assortment I ever saw of plows, har- 
rows, hoes, shovels, spades, forks, chums, cheese- 
presses, straw-cutters, and an immense variety of agri- 
cultural implements and seeds, of a quality worthy 
of all commendation. Not being personally ac 
quainted with either of the partners oi this concern* 
and feeling at a loss to know where to look over 
such a host of farming tools as I had never before 
seen together, I inquired for one of the proprietors* 
when a man in his shirt-sleeves, hard at work, was 
pointed out to me as Mr. Nourse. Not having the 
fear of meeting a man above his business, I ap- 
proached and made known my name to him, and in- 
stantlv received the welcome of an old acquaintance* 
thouffh known before only on paper. 

After spending the day examining this museum of 
specimens of what mecfaianical skill has accomplished 
for the benefit of farmers, I accepted an invitation 
from Mr. Nourse to go out next day to Worcester* 
44 miles by railroad, to see where and how pioun 
are made by maohinery. At Worcester I found the 
other two partners personally superintending their 
extensive establishment. They are all practical 
mechanics* as well as farmers, and Messrs. Rnggiee 
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Aod Nourse were born, if not plow-makers, of plow- 1 ably light soil found npon the steep side hills of 
makiikg fathers, and early bred to the business. But Mississippi. Messrs. Rubles, Nourse, and Mason, 



in tnose days the plow was a very different imple 
roent from what it now is. 

I found them occupying part of an immense four 
story building, using both water and steam power, 
and leasing out the surplus over their own wants to 
other mecSanics, ao that the whole building is full of 
active machinery. They have invented^ natented, 
and have in operation, machinery for maiung the 
wood work of plows so perfect and complete, that 
the timber is taken as it comes from the saw- mill in 
plank of suitable thiekn^ss ; for instance, the beam 
of any particular numbbisd plow is first cut upon 
one machine into suitabk lenj^th, upon another it is 
sawed the right crook, >hen it is planed upon a ma- 
chine that planes a crooked stick as well as a straight 
one, and almost as rapid as thought. Upon another 
the double tenon is finished as it were by one stroke 
oi (heir saws, on aiu>ther the corners are taken off, 
and again, every hole is bored, as well as every part 
of the work done so f^xact to a gauge, that it requires 
scarcely any after fitting by hand, and will suit any 
casting of the sixe for which it is intended. 

The handles and rounds also pass through appro* 
nriate machines, and when they finally come to the 
hands of the workman who fits them to the irons, 
he has a set of pattern-irons upon a form where 
ever}' piece being exactly fitted by fixed gaqges is 
passeii over to another to be attached to the irons to 
which they respectively belong — consequently every 
plow of the same number, no matter when made, 
mii^t be exactly like every other one. 

Such is the perfection of the machinery, that the 
fourteen hands employed in this branch, can wood 
from 50 to 80 plows per day, working eleven hours. 
The eastings are macle in a separate building, and 
about twenty hands are employed in this branch. 
From the foundry the castii^ are brought to the 
grinding room and cleansed of sand by vitriol, and 
tnen polished upon grindstones. This is a tedious 
though important process, as by it the whole of the 
exposed parts are made so smooth that the dirt is not 
likely to adhere, and the plow runs vastly easier. 

The irons are all made of the best quality of soft 
tough iron, while the edge of the wine part and base 
of the land-side is made so hard by being chilled in 
the mould, that the hardest steel will not cut it, and 
the point never wears blunt. 

In the blacksmiths* shop I found eleven men at 
work, some by charcoal and others by Lehigh coal 
fires, blown by one machine which furnishes wind to 
each foree through pipes, and is let on or shut off by 

StOp-COCKS. 

In the {laint shop seven men are employed paint- 
ing and varnishing, the latter being preferred by some 
because they can sec the quality of the wood — though 
I must recommend paint as far preferable : and where 
all the work is done by upright men who put their 
names upon every article, buyers need have no fear 
that bad timber is covered up with paint and putty. 

Never have I spent a day more to my satisfaction, 
than in looking over this establishment for the manu- 
facture of that first and most important of ail im- 
plements— >the plow — and where I found near forty 
different kinds and sizes adapted to all kinds of land 
and work, including five sizes of side hill plows, 
some of which are peculiarly adapted to that remark- 



are also making some excellent cast-iron road scrapers 
(ox-shovels), and several sizes and kinds of culti- 
vators and harrows, among which I rank the Geddes 
Harrows as the very best. 

Thev also make or have made almost every other 
kind of agricultural implement ; though as you will 
readily perceive, the principal eneigies of their active 
minds are devoted to manufacturing the most perfect 
set of plows that human ingenuity is capable of pro- 
ducing. There are two other plow establishments in 
the vicinity which in consequence of my feeble health 
I was unable to > isit 

I am rejoiced lo say, that Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, 
and Mason, are so constantly crowds with ordere 
for their plows, that they cannot accumulate a stock 
on hand, which certainly shows that the spirit of 
improvement is actively at work among my orother 
farmers, who I hope will be interested in this visit 
to a Yankee plow factory by their old friend, 

New York, Oct. 23, 1845. Solon Robinson. 

MANAGEMENT OF COLTS. 

Weantn^. — Let the colt run with his dam until 
taken into winter quarters in the stable, then tie mare 
and colt in the same stall, but in such a manner that 
the colt cannot suck except when he is loosed for that 
purpose, once a day, until the mare is dried of her milk. 
Feed him alternately with oats, shorts, or roots, once 
or twice a day, and all the good hay be will eat 
Give him plenty of exercise twice a day, in leading 
to water ; curry or card him clean daily, and let him 
be well bedded with strew. 

Bitting. — Take your colt when he is coming four 
yeare old, into a square box stable, put the bitting ap- 
paratus upon him twice a day, for a half hour or an 
hour (not longer, as it is painful to the muscles), gra- 
dually drawing in the nose each time, until it is to 
your liking. When he has become accustomed to it, 
turn him into an enclosure to stand, walk or run. as 
suits his inclination ; then go to him after a half hour 
or so, take off the bitting bridle, and give him an 
apple, scratch his nose, and in a kind voice tell him 
to come along, and he will folfow you into the stable. 
Have a trough instead of rack for bis feed, and so 
constructed as to oblige him to raise his head a little, 
and cdrb in his nose, in order to get his food, having 
one apartment for hay, and another for oats and roots. 
Have a high window cut out at one side of the stall, 
where he can stand with head up and amuse him- 
self in looking at the other horses and colts in the 
yard. This will greatly relieve the irksomeness of 
his confinement, and make him more gentle. If of a 
bad disposition, however, he may require close con- 
finement in rather a dark stable. S. 

Remedy for the Bots. — I have used the fol- 
lowing receipt for the bots for a number of yeare, 
and have never known it to fail in a single instance, 
wheA given in time. I have known horses in the 
most excruciating agony immediately relieved after 
taking the drench, and commence eating. Previous 
to giving the drench, rub the flanks of the horse with 
spirits of turpentine, then take of linseed oil half a 
pint, molasseft half a pint, sweet milk one pint, mix 
well toother and pour down the iiessa*s throat from « 
strong junk bottle. • A J. J«Mn» 

Skoal Ford, Ala.. OU, 27, 1846. 
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A GOOD METHOD TO SUSTAIN COUNTY 
AGRICULIURAL SOCIETIES. 

Hacrn reading the editorial remarks In the October 
mimber of the A^ricuUurist, in re^d to the method 
adopte«J ill a siaaJi district in Canada, to support their 
agriculi'ii'i! or^ntzatioo, by giving a copy oian agri- 
eoltmai paper to each sabacriber, the more I have 
thooght upon it, the more ( have been pleased with 
the project lliece is real dlfficoity m sustaioing 
small oiganizations of this nature. After a few 
years, members feel as if their money was thrown 
away which was given to this object. Many gave 
in the hope of receiving some return, in the way of 
premiums. They have been sadly disappointed, and 
not unfreqoently bitterl 



Iv prejudiced. The old story 
the thousandth time, that all 



i« bandied about for 

the premiums go to judges, lawyers, doctors, and the 
magnates of the land, and a poor or private citizen 
can get nothing. The popular prejudice runs high, 
aud the cause dies in the hands of those whom it was 
intended to benefit 

Now, adopt the ooorse which you sugj^est, Mr. 
K iitor, and this obstacle is overleaped at once. Give 
every subscriber to a coonl^r oiymiaation a copy of 
your paper for his sabscnptioa of a dollar to its 
hmU; and, whether he wins or not at the fair, he 
w(\[ feel that he has a ** quid froqwf*'--^ value re- 
ceived for his money. *Hb wJl be made the wiser 
.UI.1 the better by his reading. His attachment to the 
S tciety will increase. His advance in improrement 
vviii be secured. He will lose the selfish principle 
ill which he acted before, i Uke the flan. 

Suppose, for example, that we, in this county of 
C:iitieiiden, State of Vermont, could adopt the plan 
(or oar Society, and could get 1,000 subscribers. 
vy« might reasonably anticipate that you would give 
u-t 1,000 copies ol your paper for $500, and then we 
s'lould have $500 hi toe treasurer of the Society. 
Due thousand subscribers to an agricultural paper m 
this single county, and by this means, $500 in the 
Treasury of the Society ! Only think of it What 
an infiueoce would be exerted upon the agricultural 
interests of this county in a single year, by one thou- 
sand volumes of your invaluable paper ! What a 
stimulus would be given to everv department of bus- 
b.mdry — what ijinocent, but hign-souled competition, 
would be put in motion in a thousand farms ! What 
valuable researches would be made, and what experi- 
ments would be tried, which might bring out results 
of untold value to the countrv and the world ! And 
suppose this example could be followed by a thou- 
sand other county organizations in the land — and we 
should have an agricultural literature adapted to all, 
and scattered monthly over all — who can tell the 
grand and high results? Think of one hundred tfum- 
$and reading — thinking farmers ! 

Now I am right earnest about this matter, and I 
mean to do as well as write, to bring this noble end 
about We, in Chittenden County, who have be- 
come acquainted with the plan, like it ; and we shall 
use our mfluence to have the plan adopted at our an- 
nual meeting in January. We believe it will meet 
^ith favor everywhere, among our members. Why 
not, etferfwhgre? 

Shall it be adopted ehiewhere ? What say you in 
the sister counties in Vermont ? What say you all 
9ter the Empiienigtate / What say yon, Down 
EaMarn, wnti^ in the State of Maine? Whatsay 

.♦ 



you, on the Granite Hills, in the Bay^Stale, and in the 
Land of Steady Habits ? Whatsay fom Little Rhody i 
What say yon, Jersey Bines? Shall the plan be 
adopted ? What say yon, Fennsylvanians and Dda- 
wares ? And in the Old Dominion ? Wlmt say yon, 
gEL^t Old Kaintnck ? What avy yon, away out 
west. Buckeyes, IkMiaien, Corn Crnckers, Snekcn, 
and Wolverines? What say jroo, away down 
South, on both sides of the Mjemsaippi ? and what 
say yon, away on the outskirta of cieation ? Shall 
the plan be adopted? Only think of its grand results ! 

we are now in December, and a new year i# 
almost upon us. What is done in this matter mast 
be done soon. Let 1846 witness In our doings in this 
respect, and many a year shall roll away, long after 
the movers in this m aa ani u shall be called heone, be- 
fore the good efleets ol it shall be forgotten. Who 
will approve and help hy his ininence and eflbrts ? 

Bir. Editor, I hope you will call attention to this 
object 1 have no doubt but it will go into operation 
in cntain quartern; and, for one, I will do all in my 
power, to carry out the measure in 

Old CHiTXBifncN. 

P. & I speak not as above, in behalf of any par 
ticniar paper. Almost eveqr State in the Union has 
her amottltual monthly penodical. We have oiliere 
which partake more of a national character, ajjj 
are fitted to do good North and South — ^East and 
West I would say, let every subscriber have h's 
choice* aeoording to the district of country where he is 
found, so far as can be done without too much dit- 
traction. In this region, we are well satisfied with 
the AoaiC0LTuaiinr, and this without any invidious 
comparisons. We like its love of truth — ^its impar 
tialfty—- its candor— -its abhorrence of cliques — anc* 
sinister ends— its sturdy, high-minded, straightfor- 
ward tone — We ka»9 coi^idenu in iU ability and 
inUgrity* C. 

AMERICA^ AGEIcitTUBAL ASSOCIATION 

This Association held its lingular monthly meeting 
on the 5th ol November laist, at the Historical So- 
ciety's rooms. The President being absent, Hueh 
Maxwell, Esq., one of the Vice Presidents, took the 
chair, and the nunutfw q| the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

An improved 4w9 for blee4ii(^ animals was ex 
hibited by Dr. Buyleed, The lancet was so regulated 
that it could be made to cut to any depth, and was 
propelled by a spring similar to the ordinary sprint; 
mnoet 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a beautiful model cast of a, 
fat heifer, belonging to Sir Charles Tempest, which 
took the prize at the last Smithfield cattle show, in 
London. This model was sent out from England by 
Mr. Francis Botch, and shows to great advantage the 
points of a fat Short-Horn. 

A communication was read from Mr. A. B. Allen, 
stating that he had received a letter from Mr. Taintor, 
of Connecticut, now travelling in Germany. Mr. T. 
had forwarded a pamphlet upon the subject of sheep 
and wool, by Baron De Spreck. Mr. Allen presented 
the work to the Association. Commodore De Kay 
moved that it be accepted, and referred to the Cor- 
resDonfl'ng Secretary, with power to have it trans* 
•died. 

Commodore De Kay communicated to the Society 
the receipt of a letter from Gen. James Semple* (J. S 
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Senator from Illinois, containing a description of a 
prairie car, which appears to be an improvement on 
tfimilar inventions. This car runs over the prairie 
without the necessity of a railroad. It only requires 
wells to supply it with water, at the distance of 15 
miles. Dr. Gardener moved that Commodore De 
Kay be requested to prepare for the Association, a 
full account of the car, to be read at the next meeting. 

Mr. Ed want Clark stated that he had made some 
successful experiments for preserving diseased pota 
toes by fhe use of lime, in different forms. Some he 
immersed in a weak solution of chloride of lime, for 
twelve hours, others in lime water, and had dusted 
some with quick-lime, dry slacked with water. The 
potatoes thus treated were preserved, while others of 
the same lot to which lime was not applied, decayed 
entirely. 

Dr. Grice, veterinary sur^on, read a paper upon 
the horse, and some of the diseases to which that ani- 
mal i.s subject. 

Mr. Doremus exhibited the electrical apparatus 
with which he had made some experiments upon 
plants, during the past season. It appears from his 
remarks, which were listened to with much attention, 
•hat a powerful current of electricity prevents the ger- 
mination of seeds ; and that with the apparatus 
which he had emplojred, he could not perceive any 
benedcial effects on the growth of plants. 

A discussion arose upon the subject, and some in- 
teresting remarks were made by Dr. Gardner, Mr. 
Stevens, and Mr. R. L. Pell. The latter gentleman 
attributed the failure in many cases to the imperfect 
manner in which the apparatus was constructed, and 
to inattention in keeping the conducting wires, espe- 
cially where they join the upper plate, perfectly dry. 

The meeting adjourned, after some other business 
o' the society was transacted, to the iirst Wednesday 
of December next, at which time several interpafing 
things are expected to be discussed. 

A NEW FACT. 

It is generally believed that the eggs of weevil, 
deiiosited in grains of wheat, are hatched o.it in the 
same season before winter, or if not hatched out then, 
that they perish a[nd do no injury to the grain. This 
may be the case with the white weevil, out it is not 
true of the black. In the fall of 1843, two years 
ago, 1 received from Virginia a shot bag filled with 
Conwr wheat — an early ripening variety much val- 
ued by some farmers in that State. It was a fair, 
sound, beautiful sample of grain. I had just sown, 
before its reception, a small quantity of the same va- 
riety, and determined to keep this to sow the next 
year, fearing some accident to the seeded crop. The 
shot-te^B; of wheat was carefully put away in a 
clothes-press, so carefully that it did not again come 
to light till about ten days ago. On opening the bag, 
a number of black weevil were seen, which had 
come out. Others were in the act of coming out oi 
the grain; and on cutting open grains ^hich ap- 
peared sound, the insect was found in the grain. 
Do not the eggs of insects remain dormant like seeds 
of plants, till the proper conjuncture of circumstances 
for their active existence takes place ? This may not 
be for years, or may happen the same year. 

The black weevil also hatched out of grain here 
of the present year's harvest, for one of my neighbors 
culled from his field a small sack of wheat be thought 



might be a valuable kind, cleaned it out, and sus- 
pended it by a rope in an upper room of a house 
When he took it down to sow a few weeks ago, be 
found great numbers of black weevil hatched out 
since harvest in his sack of selected wheat. The 
conclusion at which I arrive is, that no season favor- 
able to the active life of these insects has occuired 
here in 1843 or 1844; but that this season beins fa- 
vorable, not only those deposited this year, but those 
also remaining dormant in the grain depositc^d in pre- 
vious years, have been excited into active existence. 

Great injury has been done in this state by these 
insects this year, and much of the wheat cleaned out 
has been destroyed by black weevil ; and in cases 
where it was got out of the straw and left in the 
chaffs it has been injured by white weevil — a circum- 
stance causing astonishment, as leaving it in the 
chaff has been thought a sure preventive of injury by 
them. The wheat left in tlu stacks till this time is 
also generally injured, and in some stacks utterly 
destroyed by the white weevil. Can any of youi 
correspondents tell us how to avoid these injuries to 
the grain after it is made ? John Ijcwis. 

Liangollen, Ky., Oct. 18, 1845. 

WESTERN CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

In the hemp erowing region, this is a busy month . 
The residue of tne corn not cut up, should be gathered 
and cribbed. All the hemp not put out in October 
should now be spread for winter rotting ; and that 
which was spread in October, if sufficiently watered, 
should be taken up and put in shocks before Christ- 
mas, so that the hemp-braker may have employment 
in all suitable weather during the winter. A stock oi 
pine wood should be laid in to last at least a few 
weeks, so that there may be no necessity for the 
hands to be out in bad weather. During rainy wea- 
ther, if corn shall have been gathered and put under 
a shelter, all hands may be engaged in shucking it 
out. Unless blue grass pastures have been kept in 
reserve for winter feeding, stock should now be fed 
with winter provender, and should be attended to 
with great care, to prevent them from falling off, not 
foi]getting that salt is necessary for them in winter as 
well as summer, though a smaller quantity will 
answer. 

In the States and Territories north of the Ohio, 
winter will hare set in, in good earnest, and much 
attention should be given to their stock. If possible, 
their stock of all kinds should be so well kept as not 
to fall off in flesh. As these States and Territories 
raise but little hemp, there will be abundance of time 
for feeding and attending to their stock. During the 
early part of this month, every necessary preparation 
should be made for the economical feeding of stock, 
and rendering them as comfortable as possible, always 
recollecting that when slock are sheltered and kept 
warm, less food will keep them in good order. 

As the Winters are more severe in these States thaa 
in those farther south, and as January and Febru- 
ary are generally very inclement, a stock of wood 
should he laid in, abundantly sufficient to last till 
some time in March — and even for a longer period, if 
practicable, as by having a good supply of feed 
ahead, the fanner will have more time in the spring 
to repair fences, and make the other necessary pr^ 
parations for the ensuing crop. A. BEATrr 

Pro^a HiU, Ky 
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FARMERS' WIVES, 
Too much praise can scarcely be bestowed npoD 
your fair correspondent, £. M. C, for her excellent 
and spirited article on the multifarious and never- 
ceasing employment uf farmers' wires ; and though 

**I have not vanity enough to think 
My piaise ii worth this drop of ink," 

yet I cannot forbear offering my congratulations to 
the whole sisterhood for having so able an advocate 
to undertake their cause. 

If I knew her name, I would add it to my list of 
right-minded women, who take a proper view of 
things generally overlooked; who to precept add 
example, as doubtless she does, — being, as she so 
cleverly intimates, a farmer's wife. May she reap 
the highest reward which a mind like hers is capa- 
ble of receiving — that of knowine that her sagees- 
tions have rescued even one of her hardly tasked 
countrywomen from being a mere household drudge, 
and raised her to the station she should fill by right 
as well as by nature — the companion of her husband 
and bis friends; the particijMitor in his plans and 
cares ; and the cheerful as well as able instructress 
of his children. I am not a farmer's wife, and 
therefore cannot speak with all the wisdom gained 
by experience ; but I know and love many who are, 
and have seen and thought much on the subject of 
the life of almost uninterrupted labor to which they 
are too generally exposed ; and the little care bestow- 
ed upon their mental culture, or bodily comfort ; and 
if I cannot name the individuals who sat for the 
spe&king portraits by which she illustrates her posi- 
tion, I certainly know others of each separate claAs, 
who might have done so, and who could bear ample 
testimony to the truth of her statements. I can add 
little weight to the truth of her arguments in the 
cause she has so generously espoused ; but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say something on a subject in- 
timately connected with it. 

Farming is a pursuit which tends to enlar^ the 
mind, and I trust there are few who would wish to 
resist its enlightening influence — none so sordid as 
not to wish their children to be well educated ; but I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that all are not wil- 
ling to pay the price which would ensure its accom- 
plishment ; for next to having female help for the 
wife, no money is so grudgingly drawn from a far- 
mer's purse as that to pay for what is called ** school- 
ing* for the children. 

The mother, when at a late hour of the day she 
sits down to rest after the toils of the day, is too 
much wearied, both in mind and body, to be able to 
attend to the education of her children ; happy if she 
is not called upon to minister at the bed of some suf- 
fering one, or the fatisiuing, though eagerly sought 
endearments of " the baby." No time then for the 
cultivation of those mental graces which, learned at 
school, and practised with avidity in her hours of 
girlish leisure, perhaps attracted and won the man to 
whom all the energies of her future life are to be 
devoted. The prospect of the morrow's labors are 
enough to sadden her spirits, and crush every aspira- 
tion for their future intellectual improvement; and 
with a feeling near akin to that which induces the 
women of some heathen nations to smother their 



female children in their infancy, rather than sufler 
them \p grow up to endure the trials through which 
they have lived, she feels that it would be a cruel 
kindness to cherish in her daughter tastes and habits 
which must be laid aside for ever, as soon as she 
takes upon herself the pleasures and cares of « 
family of her own. 

It 18 a melancholy fact, that most of our country 
schools are miserably deficient in teachers capable ol 
imparting a knowledge of an3rthing above what the 
children of the poorest day laborer should be familiar 
with — the first rules of arithmetic, writing, and 
reading ; and even for these they are too often but 
insufliciently compensated. The master may do his 
best, but as he cannot teach what he does not know, 
under such care the pupil's progress will necessarily 
be slow, even in children who love to learn; and 
this makes the parents feel less hesitation in keeping 
** Johnny at home a week or so, to pick up potatoes, 
top the com, and pull the turnips ; and Sally may as 
well stay too, to help mother prepare the poultry and 
butter for market, and mind baby ;" the others are too 
little to go alone, and therefore they stay to add to 
thepoor mother's cares and labor. 

lliere is a plan which has been adopted with the 
most complete success in several instances where 
want of time, or deficiency in their own education, 
prevented the mothers from engjaring in a task 
which, as it should be their chiei delight, should 
never, except in cases of necessity, be delegated to 
another. Where such necessity actually exists, I 
propose as the best substitute, and only as a siib- 
stittite, the adoption of the plan above alluded to; 
which is, that two or more near neighbors unite, and 
engage a governess for their little ones ; by dividing 
the expense, they can better afford to oiter a sum 
large enough to ensure the services of a woman of 
correct and firm religious and moral principles, solid 
mental endowments, and who to school love adds a 
love for and knowledge of country employments, 
housekeeping, and even of country amusements ; in 
short, not a town-bred lady, who would start at sight 
of a snake or a frog, and scream at meeting a herd 
of cattle. 

The school room should be light and airy ; in the 
most central house, if more than two combine, and 
the governess herself should be accommodated, if 
practicable, in the house where the largest number of 
little ones would claim her care ; and happy will that 
family have reason to be, who can secure such an 
inmate as the one who should be fit to undertake an 
oflice the most responsible that can devolve upon a 
human being — the care of children. 

Very many young girls who are likely to be de* 
pendent on their own exertions, are at the presen 
time educated with the express view of their becom 
ing teachers, particularly in the Eastern States ; coa- 
sequently there will be less difficulty in procuring 
persons competent to the task assigned them ; and I 
earnestly recommend to the serious consideration oi 
all right-thinkins^ farmers, an expedient which ' 
know they willlike the result of, even after a few 
months' fair trial of its effects. By such an arrange- 
ment their children remain under their own care and 
protection, and there is no risk of their getting conta- 
minated by improper associations with others, which 
will be a mat relief to an anxious parent's mind. 

EvtawA. £. S. 
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TiM Schoolmaster and School. — ^The year has 
rolled round, the season of crops and their ingather- 
ing has passed away, and a new scene is to be acted, 
and you, my boys, are to be the actors. The first 
thing to be looked to and inquired about is whether 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and if so, what kind of a 
man he is ? I don*t ask as to his Christian or moral 
character ; these, I take for granted, are all correct, 
for without these, no man is worthy of a seat in the 
gubernatorial chair ; and with these, every man is not 
otherwise fitted fOr the office of teacher. In the first 
place, he ou^ht to be " apt to teach.*' Something 
upon the suliyect of agriculture should be read every 
day, and a few minutes devoted to the compari- 
son of things brought into the school for that purpose, 
showing, by demonstration, why some things are bet- 
ter than others, as well as th^t ** some things can be 
done as well as others.** Nor should this be all. He 
should, at proper times and on proper occasions, lead 
the way in your sports. It cannot be supposed that 
boys who have been hard at v(^rk on a farm for eight 
months, can sit down from six to eight hours' stud^ 
every day, without causing a derangement in their 
physical frame. I am aware that you are up at five 
o'clock in the morning, and out at the barn, seeing to 
feeding the stock, cleaning the stables, and looking to 
everything in and about the barn, hog-pen, and hen- 
house, as well as the chores in and about the house, 
and alt this too, over again, after school is out ; but 
all this is not sufficient 

There are various plays in which you may engage 
under the eye of a master, which will give both plea- 
sure to the mind and profit to the body. I need only 
name the kite and the ball, when the ground is h aid 
and dry ; the skates and hand-sled, when there is 
snow and ice : nor are you to take advantage of this 
apparent familiarity in your master; he needs the 
exercise and relaxation as well as yourselves, and 
oueht to be entitled to your greater respect for this in- 
du%ence. 

And now, one word about your studies. Think 
not that your duties end when you leave the school- 
house; but take your geography or history home 
with you, and commit your lessons for the next day 
in the evening. More may be done during four 
months' schooling in the wmter, than is frequently 
accomplished in a whole year, where nothing more 
is required of a boy than to be regular in his hours of 
attendance at school. 

A Kicking Plow. — Well, boys, 1 want to tell you 
a story about plowing, which I beard a couple of old 
men talking over the other day, while looking at the 
beautiful implements of husbandry in the warehouse 
of the editor of the American Agriculturist. 

Farmer A says to Farmer D, these are somewhat 
diflerent plows from such as you and I used to plow 
with when we went to the woods and cut down a 
winding tree, and split out a mould board, and hewed 
off the splinters, and then nailed on the blade of an 
old hoe, straps of iron, sometimes an old worn-out 
horse-shoe, &c., &c., to keep it from wearing out 
Yes, indeed, replies Farmer D, I well remember when 
I was about 16 years old (he is now upwards of 70), 
my Either had a kicking plow. 



Do vou know what a kicking plow is, boys ? 
Well, 1 will tell you. It was so constructed, that 
when the point of the share struck a stone or rock, of 
which we have plenty in my country, it would fly up 
behind, and the handles strike you under the chin, or 
sometimes the end of the mould board would bark 
you on the shin, making you cry out ah, or oh dear ! 
which he set me at work with> and left home on a 
short journey. After getting a few thumps I began to 
philosophize, and pretty soon turned my oxen into the 
pasture, took a shovel and axe, went into the wooda» 
dug up a small ash tree by the roots, to be sawed in 
two for handles, taking the next cut for the beam, and 
so on, until I had all the material for a new plow. 
By dinner time, next day, I had my plow ready for 
operation, and at it I went It worked to a charm-— 
for I had so balanced the parts that 1 had no more 
kicking. The moon shone the following evening, 
and I plowed on, fearing the consequences of not 
meeting the expectations of my father, in the quan* 
tity of land plowed on his return, which was on the 
third day. He came into the field immediately. 
*< Well, David," said he, ** you are turning it up 
pretty handsomely ; but what hare you there, my 
son ?" I held down my head, and talked to the oxen. 
" Never mind," said he, ** only be careful in turning 
about, for, if the oxen once get sight of your plow, it 
is 90 handsome, they will clear the field, and you may 
never see more of them !" 

Necessitt of Studying Chsmistrt. — I wish to 
explain to the boys the necessity of their studying this 
important science. Every plant that grows upon a 
farm haH to be fed, as well as animals ; and they re- 

?[uire, or at least do better, upon particular kinds of 
ood. When they have it, under favorable circum- 
stances, they attain their most perfect growth. Now, 
how are we to find out what plants live upon, and 
what is their particular food ? Some would at once 
answer, 1 would apply stable manure— >that gives mc 
good crops. Others would say, I would use guano, 
marl, lime, plaster, or 1 would plow under green 
crops, &c. ; but all these modes have been tried un- 
successfully in some cases. Now, a chemist would 
at once ascertain the cause of the failure, and advise 
the best application of nourishment He would 
analyze the soil, and would also analyze the plants 
that the farmer wished to grow. He would ascertain 
perhaps that there was ererything requisite in the 
soil but lime, and that by the application of it, the 
land would at once be fitted to produce the crop re- 
quired ; or it might want potash, then ashes would be 
the remedy; or it might want azotised substances, 
and then he would recommend stable manure, &c. 

Many would ask, how can a chemist do this ? 1 
answer, by analysis. Well, what is analysis? 
Analysis means the separation of substances so as to 
ascertain their composition. A chemist does this, by 
employing certain chemical manipulations and tests. 
He separates every substance that soils and plants 
contain. He detects and weighs them, so that every 
particle is accounted for, and their respective value 
ascertained. When this in known, the farmer is able 
to apply the substance required, and in that way he 
not only makes the proper application, but also often- 
times saves himself a great expense in purchasing 
manure which his farm does not require. Th«s m 
jiakes money, while his neighbor loses. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

Bjr the arrival o^ the steamship Britannia, we have 
our £tes of European journals to November 4th. 

Ma rk ets. — jSs.tti no change. Cotton has further de- 
clined id per lb., tind was extremely dull. Stock on 
hand at Liverpot'I, on the Ist of November, 9*23,000 
bales, against &58,'>)0 same period last year. Br^stiU 
on the advance. Ptirk at old prices and in good de- 
mand. Lard scurce and much wanted. Chtme the 
same. Both of these articles will douhtless fall upon 
taiver arrivals. Flour had advahced again, and specii- 
iation in it was very brisk. l\upeMtim^ owing to spec- 
ulators, a great advance. JRtce in good demand. 2b/- 
low dull. Thbacco was firm, although a large stock on 
hand. Wool^ considerable sales of United States 
growth at fair prices. 

Money is less easy, and the rate of interest is ad* 
vanced by the Bank of England to 3 per cent. 

The Weather for the last few days had been fine, and 
the residue of the oat and other late grain harvest in 
the north well secured. 

JtmoutU of Inorganic Matter removed from the Soil by 
a Crop of W'heat.'^'ThM has been ascertained by Mr. 
W. Sharp, after a series of careful experiroentSj to be 
about one poundper acre. 

Ibtatoe Rot. — This alarming disease was still spread- 
ing, and proves most disastrous in Ireland; three- 
fourths of the crop is supposed to be destroyed in that 
country. In England and on the continent its ravages 
seem to be somewhat stayed. The British govern- 
ment, some little time since, appointed Professors 
Kane, Playfair, and Lindley, to proceed to Ireland on a 
commission of inquiry respecting the rot The fol- 
lowing is the substance of their fiist report on this im- 
portant subject :— 

In the present communication we avoid entering 
into any account of the origin or nature of the disease ; 
but we would particularly direct attention to the as- 
certained facts, that moisture hastens its progress, and 
that It is capable of being communicated to healthy 
potatoes when they are m contact with such as are 
already tainted. A -knowledge of these facts deter- 
mined, as they have been, by experiment, and agreeing 
with the scientific information obtained as to the 
causes and nature of the disease, leads us to propose 
the adoption of the followingrplan for diminishing the 
evils arising from the destructive malady : — 

In the event of a continuance of dry weather, and in 
soils tolerabi}' dry, we recommend that the potatoes 
should be allowed, for the present, to remain in the 
land; but if wet weather intervene, or if the soil be 
naturally wet, we consider that they ^should be re- 
moved from the ground without delay. 

When the potatoes are dug out of the ground, we 
are decidedly of opinion 'that they should not be pitted 
in the usual way, as the circumstances under which 
potatoes are placed in ordinary pits are precisely those 
which tend to hasten their decay. 

We recommend that potatoes when dug should be 
wread over the field, and not collected into heaps, and 
if the weather continue dry and free from frost, that 
they should be allowed to lie upon the field for a period 
of time not exceeding ten days. 

The potatoes, after being thus dried and improved 
in their power of resisting disease by the means pro- 
posed, should then be sorted, by carefully separating 
those which show any tendency to decay. Those po- 
tatoes which appear to be sound should then be placed 
about 2 inches apart in a layer, and over each layer of 
potatoes should be placed a layer of turf ashes, or dry 
turf mould, or dry sand, or burned clay, to the depth 
of a few inches. Thus will be formed a bed of pota- 
toes, each potatoe being completely separated firom 
tiM other by a dry absorptive material ; upon this bed, 



another layer of potatoes should be spread in lik; 
manner, and be also covered with the dry materials 
employed ; as many as four layers may thus be placed 
one above the other, and when the heap is completed, 
it should be covered with dry clay, straw, heath; o: 
any other material adapted to protect it from rain. 

In the event of the weather becoming wet theM 
recommendations are not applicable. In that ease we 
would advise the potatoes to be packed in small faeaps^ 
with either straw or heath interposed, and well cov- 
ered ; in such a situation they would become as well 
dried as seems practicable under the circumstances. 
Where outbuildings exist, it would be advisable that 
this mode of temporary packing should be carried on 
in those places. If thero be no outhouses the heaps 
may be left in the open field. We, however, particn- 
larty recommend that potatoes should not be removed 
into inhabited rooms. 

With regard to the treatment of potatoes already 
attacked with the disease, we have to state that in 
this early stage of our investigation we do not feel 
justified in proposing any mode of positive treatment 
— this subject we reserve for a future report; but we 
may remark that exposure to light and aryness in all 
cases retards the progress of alterations, such as the 
disease in question, and we therefore suegest that all 
such potatoes sfiould, as far as possible, be so treated. 

We do not mean to represent that these recom- 
mendations, if carried into effect, will prevent the oc- 
currence of disease in potatoes, but we feel assnnd 
that the decay will extend less rapidly and less exten- 
sively under these circumstances than if the potatoes, 
when taken from the ground, be at once pitted in the 
usual manner. Neithei do we offer these suggestions 
as a final means of securing the crop, but merely 
as a method of retarding the progress of an enemy 
whose history and habits are yet but imperfectly 
known, whilst we endeavor to ascertain the means 
of more completely counteracting its injurious efifect^ 
if any such can be discovered. 

Farming in China. — The horses that are used in this 
part of the world are a small hardy race ; they are 
never shod, and the length of their hoofs may, ir 
many instances which I have seen, almost vie with 
the finger-nails of their mandarin possessors ; in ihct 
many of them are lame and almost useless from ne- 
glect, and, being generally overloaded with fat. they 
roll themselves about like so many Smithfield bullocks. 

Although their agricultural affairs are carried on 
under the most simple and original system, they man- 
age to obtain from the land a most extraordinary 
quantity of provision of one sort or another, the usual 
number of crops which the ground produces bein^ 
three in the course of the year. The only implement 
which I saw used was a small light plow, which a 
man could carry about with him on his shoulder, and 
which is drawn by one cow or buffalo : the rest of the 
operations are performed by hand, such as sowing; 
raking, and other minor employments. 

There are no public roads through any part of the 
country, excepting footpaths, the people usually travel* 
ling either according to that primitive method, or by 
the numerous canals which intersect the whole fac« 
'^f the empire ; consequently there are no public con> 
veyances, excepting for despatches ; these are carried 
on horses, which perform, as you may have seen in 
the account of the Expedition, about six hundred U 
per day, which is equal to about a hundred and eighty 
miles. The horses are kept at stations, at intervals of 
about ten miles, where the courier, who usually per- 
forms the whole distance, is in the habit of changing 
bis horse as required. The mandarins perform tbeti 
journeys in sedan-chairs, sending on relays of men k>t 
the purpose of carrying them by easy stages through 
the country from one place to another. — Sjiorting Jtf^ 
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~Jl ^tOMtiful JUeninbrg€r BeataiU Gyi. — Our informant 
told us of a millionaire peasant, whose only daughter 
h^ aUe mUgUche ttmdm^ " all possible lessons." I 
s^ked whether she continued to assist in the work of 
the farm. He said, ^' She does not do the field work, 
nor feed the cattle (two ordinary employments of the 
female peasantry), but natHrlidiy she looks after the 
cows, and helps to make the butter, and so on.** Hap- 
py, happy people, who ^<pan share in the progress, and 
even the refinements and luxuries of other classes, 
without a desire to quit their own 1 It is thai desire, 
find not a taste for the comforts, or even the elegancies 
of life, which makes society sick and restless, and 
leads every man to regard his own position with envy 
and discontent We have seen the young ladies who 
scorned the cows, and aspired to pass the magic but 
indefinable line which separates the fiirmers from the 
*^ country families'* in English provincial life. But 
here — fortunately for the bauemstand^ and most unfor- 
tunately for the add |nobility and ffentry), that line is 
far too accurately ana inflexibly denned to yield to the 
assault of beauty, wealth, and ** accomplishments " 
united. In the sphere in which she is born, the bauer- 
mSdchen will marry and will die. And why, I pray 
you, might not a girl born under so benien a star as to 
have a healthful, active employment, ana a determined 
sphere of duty, combined with all the leisure and 
opportunity that wealth and retirement can eive, why 
might she not read Plato, or study Newton, if her taste 
leaner so high — or pour out the abundance of her 
young soul in music or painting ? Are we never to 

get beyond the aee of pedants and dilettanti? — of 
lue stockings ana " exceptional " women, who look 
down on the useful occupations of life, and scorn duties 
they have neither sense to appreciate nor virtue to 
fuliu 1 These are the monstrosities which grow out 
of .a normal condition of ignorance and futility, and 
will disappear with that. At present, the whole cur- 
rent of prejudice is so strong against such a combina- 
tion of the useful and the elegant, the simple and the 
luxurious, that there is little chance of one youns 
woman In such a position failing to be spoiled 
for both characters; but there is no substantial 
reason why she should not be as simply earnest 
about her work as one of Homer*s princesses, and 
yet give her leisure to noble and refined pursuits. — 
Athtnaum, 

lb Stop the Rot in J^^a^oet.— Knowing the antiseptic 
qualities of chloride of lime, it struck me that it might 
prove efficacious in stopping the disease. I had a 

food-sized washing- tub half filled with water, to which 
added half a pint of the chloride — and this mixture 
may be used again and again, and as many potatoes 
put in as the water would cover, and left in for t24 hours 
at least; they were taken out much hardened and 
whitened, and with an appearance most promising as 
to the probability of their untainted parts still keeping 
sound. Time, however, must prove this ; T have no 
doubt that the disease is effectually checked by it. 
There is an earthy taste imparted by the process to 
the potato, but it is no greater than that often found 
in kidneys, and it may go off in the course of a little 
rime. — ^. Gazette, 

How to know whether Grain, will VegeUUe^-^Thete is 
one method that has been pointed out by the Hifffaland 
Society, by which any person may satisiy himself con- 
cerning tne sufficiency or insumcienc]^ of the grain 
thit he wishes to use for seed — ^tbat is, by making 
trials of small quantities of it in a warm exposure or 
in flower-pots, a considerable time before the season 
of sowing, numbering the grains employed in the ex- 
periment, and examining how many of them produce 
healthy plants. This method, if the experiment is 
properly conducted, must be deemed infrllible for the 
purpose in view, and may very property be employed 



by any person to ascertain the quality of the ^/ain 
that he has in his own possession. — lb. 

Idme Enrichee the Fathen, but Impoueriihes the Smis.— 
The addition of lime to the land has, in nearly all well 
cultivated countries, extensively prevailed at every 
period of authentic history. In £urope its use has 
been universal, and everywhere the same observation 
has been commonly made, and has become a proverb 
in almost every language. "" Lime," the proverb says, 
** enriches the fothers, but impoverishes the sons." 
Laid on in repeated doses, and for a length of time, 
the luxuriant crops it raises at first gradually fall off, 
till at length, even with the stimulus, as it is called, of 
larger doses, the land refuses to be excited. A like 
result has been observed of late years from the appli« 
cation of gypsum, of nitrate of soda, of common salt, 
or of saltpetre. Their good effects were apparent for 
a certain number of years, but they gradually ceased 
to act, and the land was afterwards believed to be even 
weaker and less productive than before. How are 
these results to be explained 1 Can this apparent ex- 
haustion be prevented 1 Can it easily be remedied 1 
Is it a necessary consequence of the use of lime, and 
of the other suDstances we have mentioned ? Is the 
manure or the farmer to blame for the result ? The 
plant carries away from the soil say ten substances. 
The soil is deficient in one of these, and the plant can- 
not grow. That one i^ lime or soda. You add it to 
the land, and your crops spring up luxuriantly. Re- 
joiced at this result, you add more lime, and your 
crops still grow well---4br it reouires the addition of 
300 or 400 bushels to an imperial acre to add one per 
cent of lime to a soil which is 12 inches in depth. 
But after many crops the lime at leneth ceases to 
benefit the land, the crops ai-e even smaller than they 
were before lime was first added, and the farmer is at 
a dead stand. Now what has he been doing all this 
time? He has been adding one thing only in his 
lime — he has been carrying off TEN in his crops. Is 
it any wonder, then, that after a lapse of years, the 
land should become poor in one or more of the other 
nine ? The iron-smelter throws into his furnace his 
ore and his coal, but he gets no metal until he puts in 
lime also. He adds a doee of lime, and he draws off a 
running of metal. He adds more lime, and he pro- 
cures perhaps more iron. But he very soon finds that 
lime does no further good ; he has melted out all the 
iron; he has exhausts his furnace; the stimulus of 
lime has no effect He must add ore and coal again, 
and a^in he will obtain his periodical flows of metal. 
So it 18 with the soil. The farmer who hopes by the 
continual addition of one thing, to make his land pro- 
duce continual good crops, hopes and acts against rea- 
son. It is his fault that the land has become exhaust- 
ed, and the cure is in his own hands. Lime, therefore, 
does not necessarily ^ impoverish the son." But anv 
tieatment will ultimately make the land poorer whicn 
does not return to the soil all the things which the crops 
have carried off, and at least in eqoiu proportion. — Jb, 

Horticultural Expedition to Calif orma, — We are happy 
to announce the departure of Mr. Hartweg on a new 
expedition, on behalf of the Horticultund Society. 
Upon the present occasion the ground to be investi- 
gated is California, the riches of which were scarcely 
touched by Mr. Douglas. It is a country abounding 
in handsome annuals and perennials, beautiful bushes, 
and noble trees, all of which will be hardy enough to 
bear the climate of England. The expedition is to 
last three years, and the experience which Mr. Hart- 
weg possesses of Spanish America, together with hit 
zeal and activity, and the ample protection which has 
been extended to him by Her Majesty's Oovemmeiit 
authorize us to congratulate the Fellows of the Soci- 
ety beforehand upon the valuable plants which they 
may expect to obtain through his means. — Gar, Ckrat» 
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Rambouillbt Shebf.— We spoke in a little note 
in our last number, of having sold the entire flock of 
these sheep belonging to Mr. Collins, of Connecticut, 
to Mr. L. 6. Bingham, of Vermont, and that we intend- 
ed to notice them when they paissed through this city, 
as we thought they mjght deserve. Two years ago 
last June, we inspected these Rambouillets, and 
found them superior to anyth'.ng we had before seen 
in the United States. Since this we have looked over 
a good many other Merino flocks, embracing some of 
the Anest native bred animals in the country; and 
with these fresh in our minds, we aver upon this 
second examination of Mr. Collins' importation, that 
we know no other sheep equal to them for fineness, 
softness, felting qualities, evenness, closeness, and 
weight of fleece, coupled with great size of carcase, 
style, and an indefinaole air of high breeding. They 
are also thrifty, hardy, and of excellent constitution. 
We should judge them |;enerally to be from one-tenth 
to one-fifth larger in size than the average of good 
Merino sheep. Some of their fleeces are almost as 
fine as the finest Saxon, and none are of an inferior 
quality ; they are also remarkably frn from gum; and 
yet the fibres of the fleece are so fine ana close together, 
as to render it almost impervious to the severest 
storms. Instead of the very objectionable gtim, their 
wool is well supplied with yo(fc, equally diffused, and 
imparting to the fleece on opening it, a rich, bright 
golden color. This, when washed in tepid water, un- 
like gum, is easily cleansed out (being nothine but a 
pure animal soap), leaving the wool soft, and of a most 
beautiful clear white. 

These sheep will make an excellent cross on the 
Merino flocks of Vermont, and we recommend them 
to the attention of the breeders 'n thai quarter. They 
are a most valuable importation, and Mr. Collins de- 
serves the thanks of the country for his spirit and 
liberality in making it They are pure Mennos, bred 
in the Royal flock at Rambouillct, one of the best pro- 
bably in Europe. The originals of these superb ani- 
mals, by permission of the king, were chosen from the 
best flocks in Spain, about 60 years ago, and have 
since been bred by the French government with the 
greatest care. 

Travels in North America ik the Years 
1841-2; with Geological Observations on the United 
States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Charles Lyell 
In two volumes, with colored maps and engravings. 
Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. Price $1 .75. We 
may congratulate America upon the great change 
which has latterly taken place in the race of travel- 
lers who come among us, and see fit to publish their 
notes upon this country. Foremost among these 
eminent and candid foreigners, stands the author of 
this work. Mr. Lyell has an enlarged and unpre- 
judiced mind, and takes a fair view of things, morally 
and philosophically. His scientific notes are of great 
value, and make us rather proud of our country. He 
thinks America, geologicall]^, much older than Eu- 
rope, so that we may now, with some show of reason, 
change the titles of the new and old world with her. 
We heartily commend this work of Mr. LyelPs to our 
readers, and assure them that its perusal will be an 
intellectual treat. When he finds &ult, he generally 
does it with the candor of a liberal and enlightened 
mind ; and such things a« deserve praise he speaks of 
with apparent pleasore. 

Fine Woo r..— We have received very beautiful 
samples of Saxony wool from the flock of Mr. Nathan 
Linton, of Lebanon, Ohio. We understand that Mr. 
L. is breeding his animals with great care, and that 
ft* i»M lately procured a buck from the celebrated flock 



of the late H. D. Grove, of this State, with a view o 
making a fresh cross upon it. 

Ess AT ON Guano. By J. £. Teschemacher. Wt 
are indebted to Saxton h kelt, of Boston, and Saxton 
& Huntington, of this city, for copies of this pamph- 
let of 51 pages. It is an excellent work, by one who 
has paid great attention to the subject. Tne account 
of experiments ^ven in it of the guano are such as 
were made in this country, which renders the pamph- 
let much more valuable for Americans. For sale by 
Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 

Stock for the South, — Mr. Vail, of Troy, re- 
cently shipped a superb bull calf, about three months 
old, to Col. Wade Hampton, of Columbia, South 
Carolina. It was got by his imported Wellington, out 
of imported Ladv Bamnffton, both of which animals 
are from the celebrated lierd of Mr. Bates, of Sfoik- 
shire, England. The above calf is a beautiful red 
color, of fine points, and shows high breeding. The 
price paid for him is $300. Wellington has now gone 
to Black Rock, to serve a year in toe fine herd of Mr. 
L. F. Allen, of that place. Mr. A. used Symmetry last 
year, since sold by Mr. Vail, to Col. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, for $300. These are prices such as no other 
man in the State has obtained ; and however the com- 
mittees of Agricultural Societies may decide, good 
breeders will exercise their own judgments in regard 
to selecting their stock, and paying such prices as 
they think proper. We congratulate these gentlemen 
on their purchases. The calf was selected for CoL 
Hampton, by A. G. Summer, Esq., of Columbia, S. 
C, when on here last fall, he being a capital judge of 
stock. Quite a lot of fine Cotswold sheep, from Mr 
Sotham*s flock, went out to South Carolina at the 
same time with the Lady Barrington calf. These 
were designed for Messrs. Hampton, Summer, and 
others. Quite a movement has been made in sheep 
this year. South and West. We have shipped to a 
considerable number of gentlemen there, and have 
several more orders to fill. Dr. Robert R. Reed, of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, has been on here purchas- 
ing a fine lot of Saxons. Mr. Beach, also, of Ohio, 
has ordered of the Grove flock through us. We have 
letters from Mr. Taintor, of Connecticut, now tiavel- 
ling in Germany, stating that he shall consign to us, 
early in the spring, a lot of superb Saxons, for Mr. 
Samuel C. Scoville, of Salisbury, Ct These facts in- 
dicate that stock matters are looking up again. We 
have no doubt that breeders of choice animals will 
hereafter obtain fair prices for all they may have to 
sell for several years. Mr. Sotham has sold his su - 
perb cart-horses to the Messrs. Eaton, of Columbus, 
Ohio ; and to others quite a number of Hereford cat- 
tle, and Cotswold sheep. 

Cotton, from the Pod to thr Factory. — This 
is an admirable little work, price 12| cents, contain- 
ing the history, gathering, marketing, and manufactur- 
ing of the ereat staple of the South. 

Great Corn Crop. — Mr. Paschall Morris, of AI- 
lerton Farm, near Westchester, Pa., raised a crop of 
ten acres of com the past season, averaging one him- 
dnd and one buthdt ana thrH peck* per acre. This cn»' 
was awarded the first premium b^ the Chester and 
Delaware County Agricultural Society. It was mea 
sured by Messrs. John North, Jr., and James Painter, 
the committee appointed for that purpose. The com- 
mittee say that a part of the field yielded at the rate 
of 1 1 bushels per acre. 

To Corrxspondekts.— Agricola, Henry J. Can- 
field, Wm. Leavenworth, Querk, and E. S. are receiv- 
ed. The article on Herefoids, by Mr. Stevens, being 
rather a long one and to be followed by others, we let 
it lie over till January, so as to have the series com- 
plete in Vol. y. The first, in the September Na, 
merely prefatory. 
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RETIEU OF TUB IVABKET. 

rBXCES OURBBIIT IN ICBW TOBK, NOVBMBCS 26, l84d. 

A8UES,Pot>, perlOOllM. 

Peaits, ....«lo. 

BALE ROPE, lb. 

BARK^aaercitron, too, 

BEANS* White, both 

BEESWAX Am. Yellow, Ibw 

BOLT ROPE, do. 

BONES, noand, bwh. 

BRISTLES, Aineflcan, lb. 

BUTTER, Tfcble, do. 

ShipfHnf, • do. 

CANDLES, Mtonld, Tallow, do. 

Spenu, do. 

Bteaflne, do. 

OHEBBE, do. 

COAL, Anthnelle, 9000 lbs. 

CORDAGE, American, lb. 

COTTON do. 

COTTON B AGOINO, Amer. bemp, .... yard, 

Kentaeky do. 

FEATHERS, lb. 

FLAX, American, da 

FLOUR, Northern and Weitern, bbl. 

Fancy, do. 

BoQtfcem, .....do. 

Richmond City BfllU, do. 

Rye, do. 

•RAIN— Wheat, Western both. 

Soathem, do. 

Rye, do. 

Com, Northern, do. 

Soathem, do. 

Bailey do. 

Oats, Northern, da 

Soathem, • da 

OUANO, 100 lbs 

HAY,in bales da 

HEMP, Rassia, clean, ton, 

American, water-rotled, ....da 

American, dew-iotted, da 

HIDES, Dry Soathem, lb. 

HOPS lb. 

HORNS, 100 

LEAD lb. 

Sheet and bar da 

MEAL, Cora, bbl 

Cora,... ......hhd. 

MOLASSES, New Orleans, gal. 

MUSTARD, American, lb. 

NAVAL STORES— Tu, bbl. 

Pitch, do 

Rosin da 

Torpenllne, da 

Spirits Torpenllne, Soathem, gal. 

OIL, Linseed, American, da 

C^tor, da 

Laid, • do. 

OILCAKE, 100 lbs. 

PEAS, Field bush, 

PLASTER OPPARIS tan. 

Ground, In bbb ofSOOlbs. 

PROVISIONS— Beef, Mess, bbl. 

Prime, da 

Smoked, .....*.... .lb. 
Roands, in pickle,.. do. 

Pdrk,Mess, bbl. 

Prime, do. 

Lud, lb. 

Bacon sides. Smoked, da 

In pickle, da 

Hams, Smoked, da 

Pickled, do. 

Shonlders, Smoked, da 

Pickled, da 

RICE, 100 lbs. 

BALT, «*«*. 

Common bosh. 

SEEDS— Clover, lb. 

Timothy, 7 bash. 

Flax, rough, da 

clean, do. 

flODA, Ash, cont*g 80 per cent. soda,... .lb. 

Snlphate.Soda, groond, da 

SUGAR, New Orleans, da 

SUMAC. American, ton, 

TALLOW lb. 

TOBACCO da 

VVH18KEX American, gal. 

WOOL, Saxony, Jb. 

Meriac, da 

Half-blood, da 

.• da 
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NIEW YORK CATTLE RKARKBT— Nov. 94. 

At Market, 1307 Beef Cattle, 55 Cows and Calves, and |5(I0 
Sheep and I^unbs. 

Peicbs.— B«ef Cattle were in demand at last week's mtea, 
which we renew. We give $4.50a66, to Include all qaallties. 

Cows AND Calves.— All sold at B18a$30. 

Sbbbp AMD Lambs.— The former we quote at 61 35a93.50,aad 
the latter, at 75a68.8S. Left over, 80O. 

Hat— Is quick at 6800633 per ton for loose. 

Rbmabks. — jf«Ae« slow of sale. Cotton is much depressed, 
and a decline of fhlly | of a cent, Ezp<;rt from the United States 
since 1st September last, 184,458 bales ; same time last year, 
803,485 ; same time year before, 80,485. /Vur. la this article 
there has been great excitement since the arrival of the Britannia, 
and prices went up as hiffh as $7.00 to $7S&, for common brands. 
It has now lallen fhlly five shillings per Imrrel, from this high 
price, with a steady demand. We are confident, however, that 
these prices cannot be maintained, as shifiments to Europe will 
be attended with a heavy loss. It is a great misfortune for the 
American market to be so excited. We advise the f irmera to sell 
now as rapidly as possible, and be sore and get their pay, for these 

Coes vrill not last long. The arrivals for the past roonch 
ve been very larga Coth Mtal \» scarce. IV heat a slight 
downward tendency, as well as all other kinds of grain. Jtfir- 
lofses In good request. JVbvef Storeo In active demand, at a con> 
siderable advanca Pnvioiomt genemlly little doing. RUt 
brisk. Sugar doll. In other articles, little worthy of commenL 

Mffneif remains plenty, flrom 5| to 7 per cenU 

5C0dfc«.— Steady, with few transactions. 

7!k« fVeatker generally has been very pleasant and mild the 
past month. Indeed, we think the past one of the most delkht- 
ml Autumns we ever knew. The Fall feed Is good, and much of 
the stock In this vicinity sdll get their living from the pastures. 

7^ Oropt. — Nothing now remains but sugar and cotton, and 
ftom them we hear good accounts. We congratulate the hoe- 
bondman on the prosperous close of the year, and, notwithstand-. 
Ing the drouth, we have reason to be thankful to Providence ibr 
an average abundance of crops. 

TBAifeAonoits or thb N. Y. Statb Ag. Socibtt. Just as 
our paper was made up for the press, we received a proof sheet 
in advance of publication of the December No. of the Cultivator, 
In answer to the article in our last signed, " A Member.*' As It 
was accompanied with a threat and mmand, we shall not Insert 
It till these are withdmwn. We said under the first article, of 
" A Member,** that our colomns were open lo a reply ; but these 
are now eflbctnally closed by the attitude that the editor of the 
Cultivator has most unwisely, In our opinion, seen fit to assume. 

ffCr To Subsciu»bro.— We shall send the January No. for 
1840, to all present subscribers. Such as do not wish the paper 
continued, will please return the No. Immediately, with the 
name and Post'OfHce address, when it will be stoppM. Such as 
do not immediatdf return tMe No. ummutilatod, we shall consider 
as subscribers to the fifUi volume. We wish expressly, that no re- 
mittances be made by Post Office drafts. Subscribers will please 
enclose the amount of snbscriptlon direct to the publishers. 

PRAIRIE FARMER. 

Volume VI., 1846. Pnbltohed monthly, at Chicago, III,, at fl 
per annum, in advance. Containing tbirtt- two lajie octavo 
pages, besides a cover, on wUch advertisements, Jfcc, are in- 
serted. The matter being chiefly original, and supplied by prac 
tical corrsspondents from all parts ofthe West, Eastern readers 
will not find much copied from other agricultural papers ; and at 
the same time it furnishes more information concerning the West 
than can be obtained firnm any other source. Printed In good 
style, and embellished with engmvings. 

Subscriptions will be received by Saxton 4t Miles, 906 Broad 
way. New York, from those to whom It will be more convenient 
than lo order it by mall. 
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PERUVIAN OUANOi 

Any quantity of this excellent fertilizer on hand, 
the following prices : 

100 bagsormore, 8|oeaUperlh. 
Over 50 amfunder 100 bags 8| do. 

Over 10 and under 50 do. 8| da 

Less than 10 do. 3 do. 

The ban average aboat 150 lbs. each. 

A. B. ALLEN,167WnlBr 



MAGNOLIAS FOR BALE. 

Nurserymen and Garde . ^rs, by ^king hnmediate appUentlQa 
to A. B. Allbn, at the N w York Agrl?u>taral W%rehoase, No 
187 Water street, can be ^imished eariy nezc snriRK M'ik Xmt* 
of the Magnolia Macryphl Jt and Grandifkira, at fSO per thousaaia. 
They will be carefully packed In boxes containing 500 or 1008 
each, and will be forwarded ttom the South by the way of the 
Ohio river, as early as navigation opens, and delivered In thn 
original packages, in good order, to purchasers. 

* BOLON BOBINBON, Agent for Ihn 

October. 1845. 
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AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
Tbb Bnbscribcr kcep« conaiantly on hand tlie best and most 
eomplete asMirtment of Agricultaral Implements, Field Seeds, 
and Fertillxerrt, to be tbund in the city. A Aw of the aitteles be 
enttmemles below, viz. : — 

Plotot,— Cotton, Rice, and Sugar Plows, •2.00 to 4.50 

Some of these plows are made expressly for light sandy soils, 
others fi>r a luaiii or stiff clay, wnich they work In a most 
superior manner. 

One^honte Plows for the North, with single and doable moald 
boards. These last are admirable to work in between the rows 
of root crops and corn, when not over 3^ feet apart, as they torn 
the Torrow both ways to the crop at once, thiu doing double the 

work of a sioKle mould board 3.00 to ft.00 

Rice Trenching Plow. This does the same work as the hands 
perform on a rice plantation with trenching hoes, and equally as 
woM, and with five times the rapidity that a negro can work. No 

rice planter should be withuot ihem, tJOOto&JSO 

Two and Fuur-horse Plows, of diffi>rent sizes, and for all kinds 
of 8<ril — stony, sandy, loam, or clay ; also for stubble and sward 
land. Some of these have crane-clevies attached to them, thus 
enabling the off horse in plowing a wet meadow, lo walk on the 
solid sward, in^klead of a miry fresh plowed furrow. Others are 
adapted to trench plowing, enabling the farmer to turn up virgin 
eartu in u deep soil. These plows are strong enough Ut gnib up 
bushes with their ruots, heavy bogs, Ac. They likewise answer 

for partial ditching, 5.00 to 90.00 

Paring Plows tor shaving off the turf preparatory 

burning, 

Harrows. A complete assortment of square, triangle, and 
double triangle folding harrows, with wrought Iron or steel- 
pointed teeth. The last are very superior, 6.00 to 16.00 

Rollers of VHrtous kinds, wood, stone, or iron, single or double, 

and to move by hand or horse power, .16.00 to 65.00 

Cultivators, hand or horse, of various patterns, 3jOO to 8.00 

Hone Powers. £ndieas chain single horse, 85.00 

** do. two-horse, .....110.00 

** Cast iron, single or two-horse, SO to 60.00 

'* do. fourhorse, 05.00 

Ondu Threshers •35.00 to 40.00. Beaters,. .30.00 to S5.00 

Tbnshen, with Separatoit, 354Wto 50.00 

Clover Mills 30UX) lo 65.00 

Fanning Mills 12.00 to S7.00 

Burr Stone Mills, for grinding grain, 30.00 to 125.00 

Cast-Iron Mills, a new and most admirable invention. They work 

either by hand or other power, and are well adapted for gnndlng 

ail Unds of grain, except flouring wheat for market,. .7.00 to 15.0U 

Com and Cob Crushers, for grinding cob in the ear,30iX) to 35.00 

Bugar Crashers, 7.50 to 90.00 

Paint Mills of various patterns, 7.00 to 17.00 

Com SheUers and Husken. Will shell £rom 100 to 200 
biuhels of ears per hour, in the best manner. These work by 

horse or other power, : 95.00 to 50.00 

The same worked by hand, made of wood or cast ^ 7 qq to 10 00 

lion,. ••.... • I 

Vegetable Cutters, for slicing up potatoes, beets, i gjQ |^ |^qq 

turnips, fcc •••• ) 

Straw Cutters. Common hand kind, 3.00 to 8.00 

llovey's, with spiral blades, 10.00 to 3uX)0 

** Stevens' do. cut from 1 inch to 14 in. long,. 10.00 to 15jOO 
Com Stalk Cutters, Thorn's, Sinclair's and others,95.00 to 45.00 

Cotton Gins of various patterns, 85.00 to 190.00 

Ox, lload,or Dirt Scrapers, 4.60to 5.00 

Self-Acting Cheese Press, a neat and very superior and ltiKt\ 

elmple article P'^ 

Seed Sowers, various patterns, 10.00 to 1600 

llortlcultural Toot Chests, complete, 18 00 

Wheel-Barrows for Gardens, : ....4.60 

Goihmon ditto, 9.95to 3J0 

Tree or Bush Pullers. •3.00 to 5.00 ; Garden Syringes, 3.0O to 3.50 ; 
Grain Cradles, 3.00 to 3.50 ; Sausage Sluffers, 4.50 to 5X0; Lac- 
tometers, S.50; Bee Hives, 3JK» ; Ox Yokes and Bows, 2.50 to 
5.00 ; Manure Forits, 63 cents to 4.00 ; Hay ditto, 50 cents to 1.00 ; 
Grain and Grass Scythes, 75 cents to l.UO ; Swingle Trees, 1.00 to 
3.60; Hay and straw Knives, 1.00 to 3.00; Axes, Collins*, 
HutUs* and Simons', handled, 1.00 to 1.50 ; Grabbing Hoes, 60 cts 
to 1.00 ; Picks, 1.00 to 3.00 ; Trace Chains, 75 cts. to IjOO ; Bud- 
ding ditto, 1.13 ; Ox chains, American 19^ cents per lb., English 
ditto, cts ; Shovels, 75 cts. to IJBO ; Spades, ditto, diUo ; Tree 
Scrapers, 31 to 75 cents ; SchuflUng Hoes, 35 cts. to 1.00 ; Garden 
Syringes. 3.00 to 3J50; Churns, various patterns, 8.00 to 4.00; 
Grafting chi»els and saw, handled, 3.00 ; Hoes, all patterns, 95 
taiS^eis. ; Potato hooks, CO cu. to 1.50 : Ditto Forks, 1.37 to 3.00: 
Garden Reels, 75 cU. ; Sickles, 37 to 63 cts ; Straw Knives, 1.00 
to 1.35 ; Grass Shears. 1 .85 to 1.50 ; Twig Cutters, 50 cts. to 3.00 ; 
Vine Sclssork, 63 cts. ; Pruning Shears, 9.00 ; Screw Wrenches, 
L5bto3.00; Sheep Shears. 75 cts. to 1.35; Strawberry Forks, 
37 cts.; Scythe Rifles, Rakes, various patterns and various 
prices ; Peat Knives 1.G0; Ox Muszles, 31 to50 cto. per pair; Ox 
Bows, 31 to 60 cts. ; Untchets, 50 to 75 cts. ; Horse Brashes, 
Hammers, Axe Handles, Horse Rockets, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Crank and Sliafts, Flower Gatherers, Flails, Edging Knives, 
Cattle Tie-chains, Bull Rings, Butter Boxes, Bush llo<^ Oster 



rtUajr Bnuhes, Fleams, Scoops, Ox Balls, Post Spoons, Garden 
Tkowels, Spinning-wheel Heads, Well Wheels, Ove 



■adding Knivrs, Pranlng ditto. 



rea Mouths, 



Castings of all the pattens fbr New York and PeekaUU llovps, 
at 4 cents per lb. 

Worcester ditto, 6 emits. 

Seeds of the various kinds, for the field only ; such as Wheat, 
Bye, Oats, Barley, Com, Beans, Peas, and Grass Seeds, PMaloee, 
Beeti, Carrots, and Parsnips. No garden eeeds are kept 

Fertilizers, such as Guano; Poodrette, Lime, Plasier, Beabt. 

Agricultural Books, a complete assortment. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN. 187 Water Street, N. T. 

THK ^MmitlCAN AGJBLlCUJLUrUttlVr* 

TERMS — One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers. Tea 
Cents ; three copies for Two Dollars. 

Published Monthly, by Baxtob It Milks, 905 Broadway, New 
York, containing 39 pages, royal octave. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mall under the same regulations as aewspapeis, 
vix. : frM any distance not over 30 miles from Its place of poMifea- 
tion ; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the Stale 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one andnka^ 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

it is so much trouble to let a post ofice order paid, and It re- 
quires so much formality, that subscribers will please heroaflei 
remit all moneys directly to Saxton and Miles, at their lish and 
expense ; taking care, if possible, that the package does not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus siibjocting them to aingle 
postage only. Agents also will please bear this in mind. 

Editors of newspapers noticins the numbers of this work aionth* 
ly. or advertising it, will be furmshed a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 

Volumes L, II. and III. of Tbk Amkuicar AanccLTVaiaT, 
with tables of contents eomi^te, for sale at $liK) each ; ele 
gantlyaad uniformly bound in Joth. 91.35. These are hand 
some, tasteftil books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
t(lbtttion with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best aad 
most complete treatise on American fiurming, sloek-brecding, and 
horticulture, oxtanL When savbral copies are ordered, a Uberai 
discount will be made. 

LIVE HEDQE8. 

50,000 Maetora, or Osage Orange, (br sale by the subacribeia, 

D. LANDRBTH k, FULIXJN, 
Nursery m en, Phil a delphja. 

QRANrs PATENT FAN-MILL RIGHTS FOR BALE. 

The subscriber oilers to sell the Patent-right of his Improved 
Fan Mill, to counties whera the right Is not already dispoeed of. 
The letters patent are dated July 10th, 1845. Letters addrsmd 
to L. T. Grant, al the Junction P. O., Rensselaer Co., New York, 
post paid, where the Mills are manufactured, will receive las- 
mediate attention. They may be seen at the Agricultural Wave- 
house of A. B. Allen, 187 Watwr street. New York. 

P£RUVIAN OUAMO. 

Just received fnrni the Poravlan Guano' Company, warranted 
pure and of best quality. Price In bags, for any quantity not lees 
than ten turn, ^50 per ton, of 3,340 lbs. 

EDWIN BARTLBTT. 

Jfee. Ul. 48 South street 
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